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TERMS  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

S.  Cl 

Six  Lines  in  Column  .  2  C 

Every  additional  line .  ~  j? 

Quarter  of  a  Page .  "  n 

Half  a  Page,  or  One  Column  .  ™  Jl 

Whole  Page  . . . . .  ^  ^ 

Stitching  in  Catalogues  not  exceeding  16  pages  60  0 
Sixteen  pages  and  not  exceeding  32  pages  .  60  0 


•DARK  &  SUGDEN, 

JD  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

12,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

flHARLES  TURNER  has  now  ready 

\J  the  Fine  New  PELARGONIUMS,  faised  by 
G.  W.  Hoyle,  Esq.,  and  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq. ;  also  New 
Fancy  Pelargoniums,  New  Cinerarias,  New  Pinks, 
&c.  ;  a  List  is  ready. 

In  January  will  be  published  the  SPRING  PLANT 
CATALOGUE,  containing  many  new  Bedding  Plants. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

ROSES  AND  ROSE  CATALOGUE. 

PAUL  &  SON’S  New  Descriptive 

Priced  ROSE  CATALOGUE  for  1863  and  1864 
is  now  ready,  post  free,  on  application.  They  have 
much  pleasure  in  stating  that,  during  their  long 
experience  as  Rose  Growers,  their  stock  has  never 
equalled  that  of  this  season  in  either  extent,  vigour, 
or  choice  of  varieties. 

They  have  also  just  issued  a  new  Edition  of  their 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Evergreens,  Deciduous 
Trees,  American  Climbing  or  Herbaceous  Plants, 
post  free,  for  one  stamp. 

“OLD”  Cheshunt  Nurseries,  Herts,  N. 


RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES,  SEEDS,  &c- 

flAREY  TYSO,  Florist,  &c.,  Walling- 

\J  ford,  Berks,  offers  from  his  unrivalled  Collection 
of  the  above  Flowers,  assortments  as  under:  — 
•RANUNCULUSES,  100  superb  named  sorts  4  0  0 

100  fine  named  sorts  . 2  ®  ® 

100  choice  mixtures,  8s.,  15s.,  and.........  10  0 

♦ANEMONES,  50  splendid  double  varieties, 

10s.  6d.  and  . . -  0  13  0 

50  do,  mixtures,  3s.  6d.  and  .  0  5  0 

♦SEEDS  from  the  above  Flowers,  Per 

Packet,  2s.  6d.  and.., . 0  5  0 

♦TREATISE  on  Culture  of  RANUNCULUS,  per 
post,  6  Stamps  ;  Do.  on  ANEMONE,  4  Stamps. 

♦IMPORTED  GERMAN  SEEDS— Asters,  Stocks, 
Balsams,  Immortelles,  Poppies,  Zinnias,  Wallflowers, 
&c.,  in  named  assorments,  from  Is.  to  5s.  each,  to  suit 
purchasers.  Descriptive  Catalogues,  Gratis,  sent 
on  receipt  of  one  Stamp. 

♦  These  articles  can  be  safely  forwarded  per  post. 


NEW  ROSE  CATALOGUE. 

WH.  DAVIS’S  Detailed  Descrip- 

t  tive  Priced  CATALOGUE  OF  ROSES  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  post  free  upon  appli¬ 
cation.  .  ,  ,  . 

The  Collection,  which  consists  of  the  very  best 
only  of  the  new  and  old  varieties,  cannot  be  surpassed, 
the  plants,  both  Standards  and  Dwarfs,  being  well 
rooted  and  with  very  fine  heads. 

N.B.— The  Trade  liberally  dealt  with. 

Rose  Nurseries,  Newbury,  Berks. 


MESSRS.  BROWN  k  CO.  offer  the 

i-LL  following,  which  they  will  forward  to  any  part : 
25  AZALEAS,  Hardy  Belgian  vaiieties  with  s.  d. 

Buds,  one  of  a  sort  by  name,  for . .  20  0 

25  AZALEAS,  American  ditto  ditto .  16  0 

12  Hardy  RHODODENDRONS,  one  of  a  sort, 
including-  Scarlet,  White,  and  Rose  colour....  12  0 
12  Hardy  HEATHS,  LEDUMS,  and  KALMIAS  6  0 
ROSES,  Standard  and  Half  Standard,  best 

sort,  per  doz . 10s.  to  12  0 

Climbing,  Pillar,  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  per  doz. 

6s.  to  9  0 

Greenhouse  AZALEAS,  fine  vaiieties  in  pots, 

per  doz,. . 10s.  to  15  0 

CAMELLIAS,  best  double  varieties,  per  doz  ....  28  0 
Dwarf  PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  APRICOTS, 
PLUMS,  PEARS,  APPLES,  and  CHERRIES, 
grown  especially  for  Orchard-house  or  pot 

culture,  per  doz .  18  0 

Fine  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  Fruit  Trees 
of  all  the  above  kinds,  each  2s.  3d.  or  per  doz.  24  0 
GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  RASPBER¬ 
RIES,  and  FILBERTS,  per  doz .  3  0 

American  Nursery,  near  Farnham,  Surrey. 
January,  1864. 


pHARLES  TURNER’S  Seed  Cata- 

logue  contains  a  Descriptive  List  of  all  Novelties 
in  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

A  copy  of  which  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 


Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d,  Free  by  post  for  2s.  8d. 

OPRING  AND  WINTER  FLOWER 

O  GARDENING.  By  John  Fleming,  Gardener  to 
Her  Grace  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Cliveden. 

The  great  success  that  has  attended  Mr.  Fleming’s 
Spring  Gardening  now  for  several  years  past,  at 
Cliveden,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of 
the  beautiful  in  garden  decoration,  and  induced  Mr. 
Fleming  to  produce  a  work  in  which  his  practice  shall 
be  explained,  and  such  instructions  given  both  as  to 
the  plants  employed,  and  their  management,  as  will 
enable  all  who  follow  his  directions  to  succeed  in  this 
new  style  of  flower  garden  decoration. 

London  :  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage 
Gardener  Office,  162,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Just  Published. 

pULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR 

vJ  THE  ROSE,  with  Select  Lists  of  sorts  adapted 
to  various  circumstances  and  situations  ;  and  a 
CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS  to  be  performed 
during  each  month  throughout  the  year.  By  JOHN 
CRANSTON,  Nurseries,  King’s  Acre,  near  Hereford. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 

London :  HOULSTON  &  WRIGHT,  Paternoster 
Row.  Derby:  J.  ROWBOTTOM. 

Price  Is.  6d.,  or  free  by  post  from  the  Author  for 
20  Stamps. 

pISHURST  COMPOUND,  whether 

VJ  used  against  Insects  and  Mildew  on  growing 
Plants,  or  as  winter-dressing  on  Trees  at  rest,  should 
be  dissolved  forty- eight  hours  before  use.  This  gets 
rid  of  smell,  and  if  the  solution  be  decanted,  prevents 
any  “Staining  of  Foliage.”  A  strength  of  from  one 
to  two  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water  is  recommended 
for  growing  Plants ;  one  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces 
for  Trees  at  rest. 

Sold  Retail  by  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  in  boxes 
Is.,  3s:,  and  10s.  6d.  each.  Wholesale  by 
Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company.  (Limited.) 
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NEW  AND  CHOICE  SEEDS, 

CARRIAGE  FREE. 


iO.  S3.  WILLIAMS, 
PARADISE  AND  VICTORIA  NURSERIES, 
HOLLO  W  A.  Y,  L  O  IS  O  O  IV,  TV., 

Begs  to  announce  that  his  Priced  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  PLOWED 
and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  post  free  to  all 
applicants.  It  contains  Select  Lists  of  the  following,  Prices  to  which  are  quoted 
as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  the  article  offered. 


PART  1. 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

INCLUDING 

Assortments  of  German  Asters,  Balsams,  Hollyhocks,  Stocks, 

Wallflowers,  &c.. 

With  Select  List  of  Established  Favourites,  and  every  Novelty  worthy  of  merit. 


PART  2. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

AND 

ROOTS  FOR  CULINARY  PURPOSES. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds  for  One  Year’s  Supply 
containing  29  Quarts  of  Peas  and  Beans,  and  all  other  Seeds  in  pro¬ 
portion  . £3  3  0 

Ditto  ditto  containing  20  Quarts  of  Peas  and  Beans,  and  all  other  Seeds 

in  proportion . 220 

Ditto  ditto  containing  12  Quarts  of  Peas  and  Beans,  and  all  other  Seeds 

in  proportion . 110 


PART  3. 

SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  FLOWERING  BULBS, 

INCLUDING! 

A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  GLADIOLI, 

With  a  List  of  Knives,  Tools,  and  Miscellaneous  Garden  Requisites. 


PARADISE  AND  VICTORIA  NURSERIES, 

HOLLO  W  A.  Y,  LONDON,  N. 

•  * 
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OSBORN’S  WHITE  WINTER  BROCCOLI. 


n^HIS  is  without  doubt  the  best  early  and  midwinter  BROCCOLI  in  Cultivation. 

It  forms  fine  heads,  and  is  as  white  as  a  Cauliflower — in  these  respects  being 
equal  to  “  Snow’s,”  but  superior  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  hardier  (being  self-pro¬ 
tecting),  and  comes  in  before  it.  If  sown  early  in  March,  it  turns  in  early  in 
November,  and  by  successive  sowings  may  be  had  in  use  up  to  April  or  May. 

Sold  in  sealed  Packets,  2s.  6d.  each. 

A  General  List  of  GARDEN  SEEDS  may  be  had  on  application. 

FULHAM  NURSERY,  LONDON,  S.W. 

SUTTON'S 

SPRING  CATALOGUE, 

AND 

AMATEUR’S  GUIDE  for  1864, 

Containing  much  useful  information  in  Hor¬ 
ticulture  and  Agriculture,  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had  post  free,  price  6d.  Gratis  to 
Customers. 

SUTTON'S  SHORT  SELECT 
SEED  LIST 

Is  also  ready,  and  will  be  sent  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 

Address — SUTTON  &  SONS,  Seed  Growers  and  Merchants,  Royal  Berkshire 

Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


CAMELLIAS,  GLADIOLUS,  JAPANESE  PLANTS, 

NEW  HARDY  AND  GREENHOUSE  FERNS, 

NEW  HOSES,  RHODODENDRON S,  &c. 


JOHN  STANDISH 

HAS  great  pleasure  in  submitting  the  above  to  the  consideration  of  his 
Friends  and  the  Public  in  general,  far  exceeding  in  interest  any  that  he  has  ever 
before  had  the  opportunity  of  sending  out  at  any  one  time. 

Besides  the  above,  J.  S.  has  a  fine  Collection  of  Coniferous  Plants,  Hardy  Shrubs  and 
Trees,  and  a  very  large  Stock  of  Vines,  which  he  can  offer  at  reasonable  prices,  descriptive 
Catalogues  of  which  are  now  ready  for  distribution. 

THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES,  BAGSHOT,  AND  ASCOT. 

N.B. — All  Letters  addressed  “  Ascot ,  Berks” 


Monthly,  price  Is.,  with  four  Coloured  Illustrations, 

THE  WILD  ELOWERS 

OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Illustrated  by  Coloured  Drawings  of  all  the  Species  by  CHARLOTTE  GOWER ; 
and  Botanically  and  Popularly  Described,  with  Copious  Notices  of  their  History  and 
Uses,  by  ROBERT  HOGG,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  and  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  F.R.H.S., 
Editors  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener. 

London:  JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE  AND  COTTAGE  GARDENER  Office, 
162,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 
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SARAH  FROST  CAMELLIA. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

If  symmetry  of  form  be  a  merit  in  a  Camellia,  and  that  it  is  so  we  suppose 
few'  if  any  of  our  readers  will  question,  then  assuredly  the  variety  we  now 
figure  must  take  a  very  high  position  amongst  the  multitudinous  forms  of  this 
noble  flowrer  to  be  found  in  our  gardens.  It  is  said  to  be  of  American  origin. 
Our  attention  was,  however,  called  to  it  by  Mr.  Standish,  of  Ascot,  by  whom, 
vre  believe,  it  was  purchased  on  the  continent ;  and  it  has  been  exhibited  by 
him  in  the  competitions  among  Camellias  at  the  spring  shows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  both  in  1862  and  1863.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  in 
which  the  use  of  compasses  to  describe  the  outline  of  a  flower  was  permissible 
to  a  flow'er-painter,  it  must  surely  be  in  the  case  of  this  Camellia,  whose  entire 
conformation  is  so  even  and  regular  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  model  of  per¬ 
fection  in  form. 

The  flower  from  which  Mrs.  Dix  has  prepared  our  very  accurate  and  artistic 
representation  wras  kindly  furnished  to  us  last  spring  by  Mr.  Standish,  in  whose 
collection  at  South  Kensington  it  had  been  exhibited.  The  colour  is  one  of 
those  pale  carmine  roses  which  are  not  uncommon  amongst  Camellias ;  and 
there  is  in  many  of  the  petals  an  indication  of  a  pallid  stripe  extending  from 
the  point  downwards.  What,  however,  most  attracts  attention  in  this  flow'er, 
is  the  perfect  regularity  with  which  the  petals  are  disposed,  and  the  circularity 
and’  evenness  of  outline  which  result  therefrom ;  while  its  fulness  secures  a 
profile  semispherical.  It  is,  beyond  this,  a  flower  of  good  substance,  and, 
therefore,  one  which  retains  both  its  form  and  colour  for  a  long  while  in  a 
state  of  perfection. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  to  mention,  that  another  variety  shown  in 
the  same  collection  with  Sarah  Frost,  and  named  Duchesse  de  Berri,  is  one  of 
the  best  white  Camellias,  perhaps  the  best,  in  cultivation.  So  finely-formed 
and  profuse  white  flowers  of  exquisite  purity,  in  addition  to  a  bold  dark  green 
foliage,  which  is  a  feature  in  which  some  of  our  otherwise  best  whites,  the  old 
Double  White  for  example,  is  deficient.  These  two,  with  the  Comtesse  Lavinia 
Maggi,  a  very  fine  variety  with  white  flowers  striped  with  red,  we  regard  as 
the  most  desirable  of  recent  acquisitions  amongst  Camellias  ;  and  they  are 
varieties  which  may  be  added  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  most  select  col¬ 
lection.  T. 
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THE  FLORAL  DECORATION  OF  DWELLINGS. 

No.  I. — Hanging-baskets. 

Amongst  the  many  modern  additions  to  decorative  gardening,  there  is  none 
so  capable  of  adding  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  loye  flowers  as  Hanging- 
baskets.  Up  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  highly  decorated 
houses,  their  use  is  confined  to  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  which  seems 
surprising  when  we  consider  the  many  light  and  beautiful  designs,  and  how 
well  they  harmonise  with  richly  furnished  rooms,  and  how  mueh  they  relieve 
ihalls  and  corridors.  There  are  few  ornaments  more  beautiful  and  appropriate 
in  a  drawing-room  window  than  a  neat  basket  suspended  between  the  folds  of 
a  rich  curtain.  There  is  also  in  a  properly  constructed  basket  the  means  of 
allowing  all  lovers  of  flowers  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  taste,  with 
some  chance  of  keeping  their  favourites  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  any 
other  contrivance  we  know  of  at  present.  For  example  :  There  are  a  great  many 
town  residents  who  would  be  much  oftener  tempted  to  gratify  their  taste,  in 


purchasing  one  or  two  of  the  flowering  plants  they  see  in  the  market,  if  they 
had  a  proper  place  to  put  them,  but  their  former  trials  had  proved  failures. 
They  stand  them  in  a  dark  corner,  sometimes  on  the  centre  of  a  table,  or,  perhaps, 
on  the  mantel-piece,  but  in  either  case  with  certain  and  quick  destruction  to 
any  plant,  particularly  in  the  winter  months,  "when  the  rooms  are  close  and 
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warm.  If  there  is  a  good  place  at  all  in  these  rooms  it  is  in  the  window  ;  and 
a  basket  hanging  at  the  top,  or  midway  down,  is  but  little  obstruction  to  the 
light. 

The  reason  these  baskets  have  been  so  little  used  hitherto  may  be  traced  to 
various  causes.  One  of  the  principal  is  their  bad  construction  for  watering ; 
another,  the  way  in  which  they  are  generally  planted,  and  the  plants  used 
being  frequently  unfit  both  for  the  purpose  and  for  places  where  they  are 
intended  to  be  used. 

Nothing  is  so  disagreeable  in  rooms  of  any  description  as  water  splashing 
about ;  and  to  get  over  this  difficulty  we  had  our  baskets  contrived  with  a 
loose  zinc  case  to  fit  inside  the  wire  ;  and  underneath  another  small  zinc  case 
furnished  with  a  small  tap,  which  the  other  fits  into,  and  the  watering  could 
be  done  at  any  time  and  drawn  off. 

The  woodcut,  jig.  1,  represents  the  basket  with  the  case  in  it.  The  bottom 

partly.  2,  also  encloses  a  case  of  zinc 
within  the  wire  of  the  basket,  fixed  to 
which  is  the  tube  4,  furnished  with  a 
little  round  brass  nosel,  and  a  small 
ornamental  tap,  5,  to  let  the  surplus 
water  off  when  required,  and  without 
any  particular  care  being  necessary. 
The  zinc  case,  3,  is  a  simple  affair — 
something  like  a  round  dish  with  holes 
in  the  bottom,  which  allows  the  water 
to  pass  into  2.  These  zinc  dishes  are 
used  as  baskets,  a  wire  being  put 
round  the  rim.  In  making  them, 
three  or  four  holes  are  left  to  put  the 
hooks  of  the  chains  in.  They  are  then 
filled  with  plants  which  are  grown  on 
for  a  succession,  and  as  those  in  the 
rooms  begin  to  show  signs  of  being  sickly,  these  replace  them  in  the  same 
basket  as  the  others  were.  But  when  properly  filled  it  is  surprising  how  long 
they  will  remain  healthy  in  the  rooms. 

An  excellent  method  of  keeping  these  baskets  interesting  is,  when  filling 
these  cases  to  place  in  them  several  empty  pots,  6,  6,  according  to  the  size  ot 
the  basket ;  in  small  sizes  one  will  be  sufficient,  pressing  the  soil  round  each 
pot.  Suppose  we  take  one  of  these  cases  ready  for  a  drawing-room  for  this 
month  of  J anuary,  1864.  It  is  well  furnished  all  round  with  the  beautiful  Davallia 
elegans,  fully  illustrating  its  title  to  that  name  by  hanging  gracefully  down  all 
round  the  basket.  In  the  centre  is  an  empty  pot,  known  as  32-size,  or  5  inches 
across  the  top  ;  round  this  are  four  smaller  sizes  ;  and  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
are  dotted  a  few  patches  of  Adiantum  capillus-Veneris,  the  whole  covered  with 
Lycopodium  denticulatum.  When  this  is  put  into  the  rooms  in  place  of  the 
empty  pots,  the  same  sizes,  each  filled  with  a  plant  in  bloom,  are  introduced  ; 
the  smaller  sizes  in  a  similar  way,  and  a  succession  is  easily  kept  up  where  there 
is  plenty  of  glass  with  Begonias,  Hyacinths,  Ixias,  Tulips,  &c.  If  the 
basket  was  wanted  for  a  sitting-room,  say  in  London,  we  would  then  plant 
Saxifraga  sarmentosa  round  the  sides,  or  for  the  sake  of  a  choice,  we  have 
found  the  following  succeed  well  in  sitting-rooms  during  the  winter  :  The 
Disandria  prostrata  ;  the  common  Loosestrife  (Lysimachia  nummularia) ;  the 
variegated  Ground  Ivy  (Gleclioma  variegata)  ;  the  variegated  Cobooa,  and  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Geraniums.  But  the  Saxifraga  is  the  best,  and  most  certain  to  succeed 
with  least  light ;  it  is  besides  a  handsome  object  in  itself,  and  a  small  basket  of 
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this  with  only  one  plant  in  the  centre  is  well  furnished  for  a  sitting-room. 
There  is  always  plenty  to  be  got  in  the  market  for  this  purpose,  as  Epacrises, 
Heaths,  Primulas,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,but  care  should  be  taken  to  purchase 
plants  in  pots  of  the  same  size  as  the  empty  one  used.  If  the  basket 
is  suspended  from  a  pulley  in  the  centre  of  the  window,  putting  the  cord 
round  another  at  the  corner  and  a  neat  brass  hook,  which  the  hand  can  con¬ 
veniently  reach,  these  can  be  let  down  to  any  point,  either  for  watering  or 
having  them  more  under  the  eye. 

For  halls  and  corridors  they  require  to  be  filled  with  a  very  different  class 
of  plants.  The  great  want  of  air  and  light  in  many  of  these  places,  with 
perhaps  hot  air  and  gas  robbing  the  atmosphere  of  what  little  oxygen  it 
possessed,  make  it  a  troublesome  business  to  keep  the  proper  supply  in 
a  healthy  state.  For  such  places  we  have  them  planted  round  the  sides  for 
drooping,  Vinca  elegantissima,  and  in  the  centre  Centaurea  argentea,  also  Varie¬ 
gated  and  other  Ivies,  with  Pompons  in  the  centre.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  for  a  hall  where  great  height  allows  more  scope  for  the  plants  drooping. 

We  have  been  treating  exclusively  for  the  winter  season.  Another  class  of 
plants  are  used  for  the  different  seasons. 

Cliveden  Gardens.  J.  Fleming. 

( To  be  continued.') 


CHRONICLES  OF  A  TOWN  GARDEN. 

Nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Thomas  Fairchild,  who  raised  the 
Nectarine  known  by  his  name,  and  who  was  a  respectable  nurseryman  at 
Hoxton,  wrote  his  “  City  Gardener.”  The  design  of  the  book  was  to  give,  as 
he  says,  “  The  most  experienced  method  of  cultivating  and  ordering  such 
Evergreens,  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Flowers,  Exotick  Plants,  &c.,  as 
will  be  ornamental  and  thrive  best  in  the  London  Gardens.” 

The  ground  whereon  these  “  London  Gardens”  then  were  is  now  covered  in 
a  way  that  would  astonish  good  Thomas  Fairchild  ;  and  the  part  of  it  whereon 
I  now  reside  has,  doubtless,  changed  in  aspect  and  in  circumstances  since  his 
time.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  “  City  Garden”  still. 
The  observations  I  shall  give  of  my  experience  will  be  equally  applicable 
to  gardening  in  any  town,  however  large  or  small ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  trust  I 
may  be  the  means  of  communicating  the  same  amount  of  pleasure  to  others  as 
I  myself  derive  from  my  favourite  pursuit. 

The  cultivators  of  a  few  flower-pots,  or  a  box  or  two,  who  have  but  the  inside 
and  outside  of  their  window,  their  mantel-piece,  or  parlour-table,  as  their 
greenhouse  and  conservatory ;  it  is  for  such  an  order  of  cultivators  as  these 
that  my  remarks  are  intended.  Go  where  I  will  in  any  of  the  suburbs  of  this 
great  metropolis — let  me  penetrate  the  narrowest  courts  and  most  contracted 
thoroughfares  of  this  wondrous  city,  the  ramifications  of  whose  commercial 
enterprises  can  be  found  to  entwine  themselves  with  the  trading  resources  of 
every  habitable  part  of  the  globe — do  I  walk  round  the  famed  yard  that 
environs  its  great  cathedral,  or  penetrate  the  maze  of  lofty  warehouses  that  line 
the  banks  north  and  south  of  its  broad  river — there  I  witness  some  rude 
attempts  to  cultivate  a  silent  memento  of  the  fair  country  that  yearly  recedes 
farther  from  its  precincts.  Do  I  explore  Houndsditch  or  Whitechapel — refuges 
for  the  teeming  throng  who  fill  the  most  menial  offices  in  the  working  of  its 
gigantic  trade ; — or,  taking  a  wider  range,  do  I  bend  my  steps  to  the  region  of 
the  Tower,  or  the  thickly  populated  districts  of  Finsbury,  to  Clare  Market, 
Drury  Lane,  St.  Giles’s,  and  other  parts  of  Westminster ;  or,  crossing  the  river 
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to  Lambeth,  the  Borough,  Bermondsey,  and  Rotherhithe — wherever  I  go, 
amid  outward  appearances  of  wretchedness  and  squalor,  there  is  yet  seen,  here 
and  there,  an  attempt  made  to  preserve  and  prolong  the  life  of  some  plant, 
cherished  and  sustained  with  lavish  affection,  as  if  it  was  the  only  object  on 
which  it  centred.  Surely  these  are  signs  and  evidences  that  “  one  touch  of 
nature”  prevails  here  that  no  depth  of  adversity  can  altogether  eradicate. 

I  am  one  of  those  worshippers  of  nature  with  such  uncongenial  surroundings. 
I  have  my  home  altar  ;  there  I  set  up  my  shrine,  and  round  it  are  ranged  my 
objects  of  (horticultural)  worship.  Were  these  altogether  absent  there  would 
be  a  blank  in  the  lottery  of  my  daily  life ;  one  of  its  valued  prizes  is  to  com¬ 
mune  with  my  floricultural  pets  “  at  mom  and  dewy  eve,”  watching  their  silent 
progress  of  gradual  development. 

But  to  my  “  chronicles,”  and  first  a  few  words  as  to 

Past  Operations. 

Last  summer  I  was  very  successful  in  flowering  a  Fuchsia,  an  “  accomplished 
fact”  I  have  never  before  succeeded  in  realising  with  anything  like  satisfaction. 
I  have  brought  in  a  young  plant  from  Covent  Garden  Market  or  the  country, 
in  vigorous  health,  and  profusely  laden  with  blossoms,  but  how  soon  they  would 
prematurely  fall,  long  before  age  had  grasped  them  with  its  withering  hand ! 
and  the  “  thing  of  beauty”  was  by  no  means  “  a  joy  for  ever,”  the  poet’s  creed 
notwithstanding.  But  I  was  on  the  track  of  success.  One  of  the  largest  of  my 
plants  I  preserved  outside  my  window  until  the  “  bright  twinkling  stars”  pro¬ 
claimed  the  advent  of  weather  hostile  to  the  life  of  tender  vegetation ;  then  I 
stowed  it  away  in  the  warm  corner  of  a  cellar,  through  an  opening  in  the  door 
of  which  a  small  quantity  of  light  stole  in  upon  it.  A  few  drops  of  water  at  long 
intervals  was  all  the  attention  it  received  till  March,  when,  finding  it  to  be  break¬ 
ing  into  growth,  I  cut  it  back,  and  shifted  it  into  a  six-inch  pot — I  mean  a  pot 
6  inches  in  diameter — allowed  it  to  remain  in  the  cellar  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
then  placed  it  inside  my  window.  As  soon  as  I  could  do  so  with  impunity,  1  trans¬ 
ferred  it  to  the  window-ledge  outside,  where  it  got  the  morning  sun  for  a  few 
hours.  Morning  and  night  I  gave  it  a  shower-bath  through  the  rose  of  a  small 
watering-pot,  and,  as  it  thrived  and  put  forth  its  branches,  I  gave  it  daily  root- 
waterings.  With  this  treatment,  it  grew  from  a  skeleton  of  some  12  inches 
high  to  be  a  stately  plant- 3^  feet  in  height  and  2  feet  in  width,  and  covered 
with  blossoms  that  not  only  developed  themselves,  but  remained  pendant  to  the 
plant  till  loosened  by  age.  My  plant  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it,  and 
they  were  indeed  surprised  when  they  learned  it  was  the  product  of  town 
cultivation.  I  attribute  my  success  primarily  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  plant  of 
the  second  year,  placed  in  good  soil  (this  is  a  vital  principle  in  the  system  of 
homely  town-gardening),  and  carefully  tended  while  growing  into  size. 

I  tried  to  flower  a  few  Gladiolus  in  pots  and  baskets,  but  they  became  victims 
to  the  rot  about  which  I  heard  so  much.  I  got  a  miserable-looking  spike  or 
two  from  two  or  three  long  and  lanky  stalks,  but  I  have  bid  farewell  to  the 
cultivation  of  these  in  my  present  locality.  It  was  nearly  all  blanks  that  turned 
up  in  this  trial  of  chance. 

I  got  some  plants  of  a  deep  bright  scarlet  Tropaeolum,  called  Brilliant,  an 
admirable  variety  for  window-work.  These  I  planted  in  a  box  outside  my 
parlour- window  as  soon  as  I  had  removed  some  Tournesol  Tulips  that  had 
tenanted  it.  I  must  say,  parenthetically,  that  they  were  very  gay,  and  remained 
in  bloom  a  considerable  time.  I  refilled  the  box  with  some  fresh  soil — I  always 
give  the  new  occupants  of  any  of  my  receptacles  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  this 
nature.  They  grew  strongly,  and  ran  up  some  vertical  iron  rods,  and  then 
across  some  wires,  running  in  a  transverse  direction.  They  threw  out  a  succes- 
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sion  of  flowers  that  continued  till  the  end  of  October.  Immediately  they  were 
removed  I  planted  the  box  with  Crocuses,  for  I  lose  no  time  in  keeping  up  the 
succession  of  my  floricultural  crops.  It  is  feet  in  length,  and  8  inches  in 
width.  In  the  centre  are  blue  Crocus,  on  either  side  of  these  are  small  patches 
of  Cloth  of  Gold,  the  one  end  has  white,  and  the  other  violet-striped  varieties. 
They  are  now  1  inch  above  the  soil,  and  promise  a  good  head  of  bloom. 
The  position  of  the  box  is  a  sheltered  one,  so  I  am  hopeful  to  get  through  the 
severity  of  the  winter  without  having  to  apply  any  protection  whatever  against 
the  influences  of  frost.  A  thin  piece  of  boarding  about  2  inches  in  diameter, 
inclining  inwards  from  the  outside  of  the  box,  prevents  any  drip  caused  by  the 
beating  rain  playing  on  the  wall  over  the  window. 

To  return  again  to  “  past  operations ;  ”  and  the  chronicling  of  another 
success  must  close  this  paper.  I  have  to  state  how  remarkably  well  I  succeeded 
in  flowering  two  bulbs  of  Japan  Lilies  during  last  summer.  Profiting  by  a  hint 
or  two  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  where  these  Lilies  are  admirably 
cultivated,  I  obtained  two  sound  bulbs  and  planted  them  quite  at  the  bottom  of 
two  large  pots,  8  inches  in  diameter.  This  was  done  about  the  end  of  January 
last.  Kept  in  a  cool  dry  cellar,  it  was  April  ere  they  began  to  evidence  growth. 
As  the  flower-stalks  ascend,  they  throw  out  rootlets  just  above  the  top  of  the 
bulb.  I  secured  some  well-rotted  manure,  and  kept  filling  up  the  pot  as  the  stalk 
gained  in  height.  They  also  had  been  placed  in  the  open  air  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permitted.  I  kept  them  well  watered  and  my  care  was  rewarded  with 
thirteen  blooms  on  the  one  stalk,  and  twelve  on  the  other.  They,  too,  were 
sprinkled  overhead  every  evening,  and  I  occasionally  sponged  the  leaves  to 
keep  them  clean.  When  heavy  rain  threatened  they  w’ere  lifted  into  the  house, 
and  as  soon  as  the  danger  wras  past  they  were  again  placed  in  the  open  air. 
I  am  certain  that  even  in  London’s  most  crowded  parts  the  Japan  Lilies  can  be 
cultivated  successfully,  supposing  the  simple  instructions  I  have  here  laid 
down  be  carefully  followed. 

“  Present  attempts”  must  be  reserved  till  next  month.  My  spare  moments 
— and  they  are  few — are  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  my  favourite  “  hobby.” 
I  shall  be  repaid  if  the  unvarnished  narrative  of  my  doings  shall  excite  the 
interest  of  the  readers  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  ;  more  than  this,  I  shall 
be  rewarded  if  I  can  by  so  doing  incite  in  some  of  those  who  “  linger  over  the 
page”  to  “  go  and  do  likewise.” 

Quo. 


PEGGED-DOWN  ROSES. 

It  is  not  generally  known  how  fine  Roses  may  be  grown,  and  what  pleasing 
effects  may  be  produced,  by  growing  them  on  this  system.  I  was  last  year 
induced  to  adopt  this  plan  with  four  beds  of  vigorous  dwarf  varieties,  and  was  so 
satisfied  with  the  experiment,  that  the  entire  stock  of  my  dwarf  Roses  will 
next  season  be  subjected  to  similar  treatment.  Before  I  give  the  necessary 
instructions  it  will  be  well  to  make  a  few  remarks.  I  have  found  by  this 
system  that  a  much  greater  quantity  of  good  blooms  can  be  produced ;  also, 
that  the  blooming  period  can  be  considerably  prolonged,  and  that  many 
varieties  having  a  tendency  to  produce  blooms  so  thickly  surrounded  with  buds 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  open  freely,  will,  in  several  instances,  bring 
single  blooms  of  great  size.  Not  only  are  these  advantages  apparent,  but  the 
general  appearance  of  the  beds  is  enhanced ;  and  the  plants,  being  more  dwarf, 
are  not  so  much  subjected  to  the  injurious  action  of  the  winds.  I  may  say  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  blooms  with  which  I  won  the  two  first  prizes  at  the 
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Birmingham  Bose  Show  in  July  last  were  cut  from  these  four  beds,  and  I  feel 
sure  my  friends,  Messrs.  Hedge  and  Cant,  of  Colchester ;  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough  ;  Mr.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt;  and  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  who  came  over 
to  see  me  the  day  after  the  Show,  would  testify  that  not  only  what  I  state  is 
correct,  but  that  another  edition  equally  fine  could  then  have  been  cut. 

As  I  have  now  spoken  of  the  advantages  attendant  upon  this  mode  of  training, 
I  will  proceed  to  explain  the  method  of  carrying  it  out.  I  will  suppose  that  the 
plants  are  well  established,  and  are  either  on  their  own  roots,  or  budded  low 
on  the  Manetti  (the  former  I  prefer).  The  operation  of  bending  and  pegging- 
down  should  be  performed  in  the  month  of  March  or  early  in  April.  All  the 
small  growth  should  be  cut  clean  away,  and  the  ends  of  the  strong  shoots  cut 
off  to  the  extent  only  of  a  few  inches.  These  shoots  should  then  be  carefully 
bent  to  the  ground,  and  fastened  down  by  means  of  strong  wooden  pegs,  suffi¬ 
ciently  stout  to  last  the  season  and  to  retain  the  branches  in  their  proper 
positions.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  branches  do  not  split  off  at  the  base  ; 
but  the  operator  will  soon  perceive  which  is  the  best  and  easiest  mode  of 
bending  the  tree  to  his  wishes.  Many  shoots  will  spring  up  from  the  base  of 
the  plants,  too  strong  to  produce  summer  blooms,  but  most  of  them  will  gratify 
the  cultivator  with  such  noble  flowers  in  the  autumn  that  will  delight  the  heart 
of  any  lover  of  this  queen  of  flowers.  These  branches  will  be  the  ground¬ 
work  for  the  next  year.  I  have  recently  been  engaged  in  cutting  all  the  old 
wood  away  which  last  season  did  such  good  duty,  and  am  now  furnished  with 
an  ample  supply  of  shoots  from  4  to  8  feet  high,  which  if  devoid  of  leaves 
would  strongly  remind  me  of  fine  Raspberry-canes,  and  which  by  their  appear¬ 
ance  promise  what  they  will  do  for  the  forthcoming  season.  I  would  suggest 
that  these  long  shoots  should  now  be  merely  bundled  together,  and  a  stake  put 
to  each  plant,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  the  wind.  In  this  state 
let  them  remain  until  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  then  proceed  as  I  have 
before  mentioned.  I  feel  convinced  that  when  this  method  of  pegging-down 
and  dwarfing  strong-growing  Roses  becomes  generally  known,  many  of  the 
justly  esteemed  and  valuable  robust  show  varieties  will  occupy  the  position  in 
our  flower  gardens  they  are  justly  entitled  to. 

The  Cedars ,  Castle  Bromwich.  Chas.  J.  Perry. 


BOTANY  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Lesson  1. 

In  this  course  of  lessons  on  Introductory  Botany  by  Dr.  La  Maout  which  we 
intend  to  continue  in  the  pages  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist,  we  shall  depart 
from  the  usual  course  adopted  in  modern  works,  which  begin  with  the  elementary 
organs  of  plants,  and  proceed  by  degrees  to  the  study  of  the  higher  structures. 
That  to  beginners  is  always  a  tedious  and  uninteresting  process,  and  has 
perhaps  done  more  to  bring  upon  the  study  the  epithet  of  “  dry”  than  any 
other  cause.  The  subjects  of  which  botany  is  the  study  are  of  themselves 
objects  of  universal  attraction  and  admiration ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  the 
study  of  these  should  be  attended  with  so  much  difficulty  by  many,  and  by  a 
certain  degree  of  aversion  by  not  a  few.  When  we  meet  so  frequently  with 
those  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this  engaging  pursuit,  but 
who  are  deterred  from  it  by  fancied  difficulties  attending  it,  we  are  constrained 
to  believe  that  there  must  be  some  reason  in  the  objection.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  no  knowledge  can  be  acquired  without  study ;  and  the 
more  study  and  the  closer  the  application  the  greater  the  success,  and  the  more 
satisfactory  the  result. 
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In  these  lessons,  then,  we  shall  not  burden  the  mind  with  terms  that  are 
unfamiliar  to  it,  without  conveying  at  the  same  time  the  idea  that  is  expressed 
by  these  terms  in  well-executed  illustrations.  We  shall  not  make  use  of 

scientific  nomenclature  other 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
express  what  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  familiar  language ; 
and  we  shall,  as  far  as  we 
possibly  can,  commend  the 
study  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  by  making  it  as  simple 
and  as  attractive  as  possible. 

If  we  followed  the  natural 
order  of  development  of  vege¬ 
tables,  we  ought  to  study  first 
the  seed ,  which,  in  germina¬ 
ting,  produces  a  root  and  a 
stem  ;  then  that  root  and  that 
stem,  with  their  ramifications ; 
then  the  leaves  and  the  flow¬ 
ers,  which  take  their  rise  on 
the  stem ;  and  then,  lastly 
the  fruit,  in  which  are  con¬ 
tained  seeds  similar  to  that 
which  formed  our  starting- 
point.  This  course  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  methodical,  but 
certainly  it  would  be  the  most 
tiresome.  Our  intention  being 
to  render  the  study  as  plea¬ 
sant  and  interesting  as  pos¬ 
sible,  we  therefore  commence 
with  the  part  that  is  the  most 
brilliant  and  attractive,  that 
which  occasions  the  most  pleasurable  sensations,  and  which  is  the  best  known 
— -I  mean  the  flower. 

We  shall  take  for  our  first  illustration  the  Wallflower  (Cheiranthus 
eheiri),  fig.  1,  of  which  flowers  may  at  this  season  of  the  year  be  easily  obtained. 
Remove  from  the  spike  one  of  the  flowers  {fig.  2), 
and  to  aid  in  the  examination  provide  yourself  with 
a  fine  penknife  or  a  stout  needle,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  parts  as  we  proceed. 

The  first  series  of  organs  we  meet  with,  and 
■which  form  the  external  envelope  of  the  flower,  are 
four  small  leaves  of  a  brown  colour,  erect,  touching 
each  other  by  their  margins,  and  forming  round  the 
inner  parts  of  the  flower  an  external  protection. 

These  taken  together  are  called  the  calyx ,  and 
separately  they  are  called  sepals ;  so  that  the  calyx 
of  the  Wallflower  is  composed  of  four  distinct 
sepals.  Remove  these  four  external  leaves,  and 
within  them  you  meet  with  a  second  series  of  four 

lea's es,  fo lining  the  internal  envelope.  These  are  of  a  yellow  or  rusty  yellow 
colour  and  fragrant.  These  leaves  when  in  the  bud  are  covered  by  the  sepals 
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of  the  calyx ;  but  in  the  expanded  flowers  they  are  flat,  and  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  These  are  called  petals,  and  together  form  the  corolla. 
If  you  press  them  down  with  your  needle,  you  can  detach  them  as  you  did 

the  four  exterior  leaves.  You  would  then  observe 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower  a  small  erect  and  some¬ 
what  flattened  column,  slightly  forked  at  its  sum¬ 
mit  {fig.  5).  This  is  called  the  pistil.  Bound 
this  column  rise  six  little  erect  bodies  called  stamens 
{ fig .  3,  st).  There  are  two  shorter  than  the  others, 
and  are  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  answering  each 
to  one  of  the  two  faces  of  the  central  column.  The 
four  others  are  close  together — two  and  two — and 
each  pair  embraces  one  of  the  edges  of  the  prominent 
borders  of  the  central  column.  These  stamens,  as 
well  as  the  column,  are  placed  on  the  base  or  receptacle 
(r)  of  the  flower,  which  receptacle,  as  you  see,  is 
slightly  swollen  at  its  extremity  to  form  a  surface, 
whereon  the  central  column,  the  bodies  which  sur¬ 
round  it,  and  the  leaves  which  envelope  it,  can  be 
placed.  You  can  easily  distinguish  in  each  stamen 
the  slender  and  lengthened  thread  ( fig .  4,  f),  which 
forms  a  large  part  of  it ;  this  is  called  the  filament. 
Then  there  is  a  small  enlarged  body  (a)  covering  the 
summit  of  the  filament,  and  having  a  little  of  the  form 
of  an  arrow  head ;  that  is  called  the  anther.  It  is 
a  sort  of  pouch,  and  contains  a  very  fine  yellow  dust 
(p),  which  is  called  th q  pollen,  and  which  you  can  see 
by  dividing  the  two  seams  on  its  sides.  Observe  also 
the  swollen  summit  of  the  central  column  fig.  5,  stig). 
You  see  it  is  soft,  damp,  and  retaining  often  some 
grains  of  the  dust  from  the  little  pouches.  This  is 
called  the  stigma.  If  with  a  knife  you  split  this 
column  lengthways,  you  will  see  that  it  is  hollow, 
and  that  it  contains  little  round  bodies  like  eggs. 

This  organ  increases  in  size  with  time,  and  you  will 
meet  with  it  again  very  much  developed  in  flowers 
that  have  faded.  If  you  cut  it  crossways,  and  in  the 
middle,  you  will  see  that  it  forms  two  cavities,  be¬ 
tween  which  is  placed  a  partition.  This  double  cavity 
is  separated  from  the  swollen  head  (stig)  by  a  short 
and  contracted  neck,  which  is  called  the  style  (sty). 

Now  gather  from  the  lower  part  of  a  flowering 
branch  one  of  these  columns  that  have  acquired  a  good 
size,  and  look  for  the  opening  of  one  of  its  cavities 
by  raising  from  below  upwards  one  of  its  flat  sides. 

There  is  on  this  flat  side  a  suture  or  seam  which  will 
indicate  the  place  where  you  ought  to  apply  the  blade 
of  your  knife.  This  suture  will  yield  without  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  cutting  of  the  instrument.  On  the  plate 
being  removed  {fig.  6),  you  will  find  round  and  flat¬ 
tened  eggs  (ov)  placed  with  their  backs  to  the  par¬ 
tition  (par)  which  separates  the  two  cavities,  and 
suspended  by  small  cords  (cor). 

You  have  now  examined  all  the  organs  constituting  the  flower.  See  now 
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what  purpose  these  organs  serve.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  small 
eggs  contained  in  the  two  cavities  of  the  central  column  are  seeds,  destined  to 
produce  plants  similar  to  that  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  organ  that 
enclosed  them  in  its  interior,  nourished  them  by  means  of  the  small  cords 
which  kept  up  the  communication  between  the  seeds  and  it. 

As  to  the  exterior  envelope,  which  covers  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  its 
youth,  it  is  evidently  an  organ  of  protection.  The  fragrant  and  coloured 
envelope,  which  is  found  in  the  inside  of  the  first,  serves  also  to  protect  the 
internal  parts  of  the  flower  ;  but  they  fulfil,  besides,  functions  of  which  we 
shall  speak  on  a  future  occasion. 

(To  be  continued.') 


WINTER  DECORATION  OF  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  high  degree  of  excellence  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  flower  gardens 
of  the  wealthier  classes  throughout  the  country  is  alike  creditable  to  the 
intelligence  and  skill  of  our  gardeners,  and  to  the  patronage  and  liberality  of 
the  proprietors.  During  the  summer  months  modern  flower  gardens  are 
objects  of  great  beauty ;  yet,  beautiful  as  they  have  been,  each  succeeding 
year  witnesses  decided  improvement.  A  better  class  of  “  bedding  ”  plants 
tend  in  no  small  measure  to  effect  this.  Every  fresh  acquisition  adds  to  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  flower  garden.  Anagallises,  Ageratums,  Cupheas, 
Lantanas,  Salvias,  Petunias,  Pentstemons,  Verbenas,  &.C.,  were  all  very  well  in 
their  way  for  massing,  but  they  are  now  giving  way  to  the  many  handsome 
kinds  of  variegated  and  other  Geraniums  which  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
“bedding”  plants  of  late  years.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  as,  with  a 
large  stock  of  good  plants  of  Geraniums,  a  flower  garden  can  be  furnished  at 
once  ;  but  not  so  with  Anagallises  and  other  things  above  mentioned.  They  are 
general^,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  a  month  or  six  weeks 
before  they  make  any  kind  of  show  at  all,  and  then  it  often  happens  that 
Avhilst  some  kinds  grow  too  much  into  wood,  others  do  not  grow  sufficiently  : 
indeed  it  requires  the  greatest  attention  and  good  management  to  get  every 
bed  properly  filled.  By  having  larger  or  old  plants  of  Geraniums  to  plant  out 
there  need  not  be  any  hurry  to  get  up  the  bulbous  and  other  spring-flowering 
plants  out  of  the  ground  before  they  are  done  flowering,  which,  when  Verbenas, 
&c.,  are  used,  one  is  sometimes  compelled  to  do  in  order  to  get  them  planted 
sufficiently  early  that  they  may  fill  the  beds  before  half  the  summer  is  past. 
There  are  other  advantages  the  variegated  Geraniums  have,  one  of  which  is, 
that  most  of  them  stand  heavy  rain  without  being  disfigured.  When  Mrs. 
Pollock,  Sunset,  Lucy  Grieve,  &c.,  become  as  plentiful  as  the  “  Golden  Chain  ” 
they  will  add  materially  to  the  appearance  and  beauty  of  the  flower  garden  ; 
but  of  these  matters  we  intend  speaking  more  at  length  by-and-by. 

At  present  we  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden 
during  the  winter  months — a  subject  which,  we  conceive,  is  not  so  generally 
attended  to  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  places 
where  a  great  deal  is  done  in  this  way,  but  in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
places  the  thing  is  not  at  all  attempted.  During  the  winter  months  but  little 
can  be  expected  out  of  doors  in  the  way  of  flowers,  except  in  some  favoured 
localities  along  the  south  coast ;  but  even  during  these  months  much  may  be 
done  with  evergreens  to  take  away  the  bare  appearance  which  empty  beds 
always  produce.  Hollies  are  amongst  the  most  useful  for  this  purpose.  A  few 
beds  planted  with  dwarf  plants  of  some  of  the  neatest  of  the  Golden  and  Silver 
variegated  kinds  will  have  a  good  effect.  They  are  plants  that  bear  cutting-in 
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well,  and  can  be  easily  grown  as  standards  and  pyramids,  or  any  other  shape 
the  taste  may  dictate.  The  Golden  and  Silver  Yews  are  also  well  adapted  for 
planting  in  beds,  as  is  also  the  Variegated  Ivy,  &c.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  things  that  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  I  mention  these  because 
they  are  cheap  and  easily  procured,  and  are  very  beautiful ;  yet  beautiful  and 
effective  as  they  are,  we  by  no  means  advise  the  planting  of  the  whole  of  the 
beds  with  them — no,  only  a  few ;  the  greater  number  should  be  planted  in  the 
autumn  with  bulbs  and  other  spring-flowering  plants.  A  few  nice  little 
branches  stuck  in  between  the  rows  of  bulbs  and  other  plants  will  answer 
almost  as  well  as  young  trees  for  the  short  time  they  are  required  ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  plant  the  whole  of  the  beds  with  evergreens — a  few  only,  if 
well  arranged,  will  answer.  As  they  may  be  covered  with  snow  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  the  planting  of  the  beds  with  evergreens  is  not  always  of  material 
consequence.  It  is  as  standards  and  pyramids  we  advise  them  to  be  grown. 
These  can  be  so  arranged  as  not  in  the  least  to  interfere  with  the  plants  in 
the  beds,  and  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  take  away  the 
bare  appearance  of  the  bed. 

The  hardy  perennials  that  flower  during  the  winter  months  are  not  many. 
Among  them  there  are  few,  if  any,  more  pretty  than  the  Christmas  Rose. 
Long  as  this  plant  has  been  in  this  country  it  is  not  cultivated  as  extensively 
as  it  ought  to  be.  It  flowers  the  whole  winter,  and  large  plants  produce  hun¬ 
dreds  of  flowers.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  in  the  autumn. 
It  requires  a  somewhat  sheltered  and  moderately  moist  situation,  and  a  good 
deep  soil  to  flower  it  well.  The  foliage,  if  healthy,  will  protect  the  flowers  in 
mild  weather,  but  in  frosty  weather  they  should  be  protected  by  a  hand-glass 
to  save  their  beauty.  It  is  really  surprising  that  a  plant  so  hardy,  that  has 
been  so  long  in  the  country,  and  that  continues  for  so  long  a  time  in  flower, 
and  that  at  a  season  when  there  are  so  few  out-door  flowers,  should  yet  be  so 
rare  in  gardens. 

The  Winter  Aconite. — This  flowers  very  early,  and  deserves  extensive 
cultivation.  In  some  places  it  is  very  plentiful,  and  in  others  rather  scarce. 
It  loves  a  pure  air — a  situation  rather  moist  and  somewhat  sheltered  and 
shaded.  It  flourishes  well  in  plantations,  and  the  effect  of  large  masses  of 
it  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  very  easily  propagated  by  offsets.  It  should 
always  be  planted  in  patches  or  large  masses.  When  it  and  Snowdrops  are 
planted  alternately  in  bunches  they  have  a  very  good  effect,  as  they  flower  at 
the  same  time,  and  are  much  of  a  size. 

Stourton  Park.  M.  Saul. 


PROPER  STOCKS  FOR  VINES. 

As  far  as  my  own  experience  in  this  matter  goes,  it  has  led  me  to  think 
that  it  is  of  no  small  importance  to  discover  the  description  of  stock  best 
adapted  for  the  proper  development  of  some  of  our  tenderest,  though  highest- 
flavoured  Grapes.  If  but  one  out  of  ten  of  the  readers  of  the  Florist  and 
Pomologist  would  make  one  experiment,  with  a  view  to  determine  what 
stock  would  produce  the  best  Grapes  of  any  of  the  Frontignans  or  the  Golden 
Hamburgh,  so  that  it  would  not  only  ripen  but  keep  some  time  after  it  is  ripe, 
and  record  their  experience,  they  would  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  all  interested 
in  such  matters. 

I  myself  utterly  failed  to  grow  that  highest-flavoured  of  all  Black  Grapes, 
Snow’s  Muscat  Hamburgh,  to  anything  like  perfection,  till  I  inarched  it 
last  year  on  a  Black  Hamburgh  stock,  and  this  year  each  of  two  inarches  pro¬ 
duced  six  bunches,  some  of  which  weighed  within  a  few  ounces  of  6  lbs ;  the 
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others  from  2  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  Black  Alicante  has  done  very  well  on  a  stock  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  but  not  better  than  on  its  own  roots.  On  the 
other  hand,  Trebbiano  has  not  done  well  on  the  Golden  Hamburgh,  nor 
Foster’s  White  Seedling  on  West’s  St.  Peter’s,  but  the  most  complete  failures 
resulted  from  putting  Bo  wood  Muscat  and  Frankenthal  on  a  Black  Barbarossa 
stock.  The  inarches  made  strong  growths,  showed  and  set  their  fruit  very 
well,  and  everything  seemed  to  go  right  with  them  till  the  berries  should  have 
taken  their  second  swelling,  when  they  began  to  shrivel,  and  made  no  farther 
progress  towards  maturity.  As  far  as  my  experiments  have  gone  they  point 
out  the  Black  Hamburgh  as  being  a  good  stock  to  graft  on,  and  the  Black 
Barbarossa  as  an  exceedingly  bad  one. 

I  contemplate  planting  a  house  this  coming  season  with  Black  Hamburgh 
Vines,  on  which  to  inarch  all  the  more  tender  but  high-flavoured  Grapes, 
including  the  Muscat  Hamburgh,  which,  in  this  way,  can  be  grown  as  large  in 
bunch,  and  much  larger  in  berry,  than  the  thick-skinned  and  coarse-flavoured 
Barbarossa,  whose  only  recommendation  is  that  it  is  a  good  keeper,  and  even 
in  that  respect  it  is  not  equal  to  Lady  Downes’. 

Dalkeith  Park .  W.  Thomson. 


THE  PEAR  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

The  subject  of  which  this  is  the  commencement  is  a  continuation  of  the 
British  Pomology,”  the  first  division  of  which  was  published  now  upwards 
of  ten  years  ago.  That  portion  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  Apple,  and  contains 
descriptions  of  upwards  of  nine  hundred  varieties,  illustrated  with  many 
engravings.  Since  that  period  there  is  little  that  can  be  added  to  that  subject 
possessing  much  merit  or  interest.  It  is,  however,  far  otherwise  with  the  Pear. 
Ten  years  ago  our  knowledge  of  the  numerous  varieties  that  were  then,  being 
introduced  from  Belgium  was  small,  and  to  have  attempted  to  continue  the 
work  at  that  time  would  have  been  to  fail  in  making  it  one  of  much  utility, 
and  merely  to  have  skimmed  the  surface  while  the  great  mass  remained 
untouched.  Since  that  period  opportunities  have  been  obtained  for  investi¬ 
gating  to  a  great  extent  the  numerous  varieties  that  now  exist,  and  it  shall  be 
my  endeavour  to  enter  as  fully  into  all  the  particulars  relating  to  them  as  will 
interest  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  and  pursuit  of  British  Pomology. 
I  may  state  at  the  outset  that  I  shall,  as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  record  every 
known  variety,  however  old  or  worthless  it  may  be,  my  object  being  to  make 
this  a  work  to  which  reference  may  be  made  respecting  any  variety.  And, 
although  I  may  have  occasion  frequently  to  treat  of  a  series  of  worthless  or 
indifferent  kinds,  the  information  will  not  be  the  less  valuable,  for  it  is  as 
important  to  know  which  are  the  bad  as  well  as  which  are  the  good. 

ABBE  EDOUARD. — Biv. 

Identification. — Alb.  de  Pom.  iv.  69.  Down.  Fr.  Amer.  ed.  2,  448. 

Synonyme.- — Eduard’s  Schmalzbirne,  Dochn.  Obst.  ii.  n.  361. 

Figuue. — Alb.  de  Pom.  iv.  69. 

Fruit  small,  inclining  to  medium  size,  2^  inches  broad,  and  2|  inches  high ; 
roundish  and  inclining  to  turbinate.  Skin  bright  green  at  first,  but  as  it  ripens 
becoming  a  clear  yellow,  and  of  a  deep  golden  yellow  on  the  side  next  the 
sun,  and  strewed  with  brown  dots.  Eye  small  and  closed,  set  in  a  shallow 
depression.  Stalk  thin  and  woody,  an  inch  long,  and  obliquely  inserted  on 
the  apex  of  the  fruit,  with  a  fleshy  swelling  at  its  base.  Flesh  white,  half 
buttery,  melting  and  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  with  a  finely  perfumed  flavour. 
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A  good  Pear,  but  not  possessing  any  particular  merit  to  recommend  it  as  an 
addition  to  existing  varieties.  It  ripens  in  November,  and  is  very  soon  gone. 

The  tree  is  of  an  upright  habit  of  growth,  and  forms  a  good  pyramid.  It 
succeeds  well  on  the  quince,  and  is  an  excellent  bearer. 

This  is  seedling  No.  2015  of  Van  Mons,  and  first  bore  fruit  in  1848. 

ABBOTT. — Huvey. 

Identification. — Down.  Fr.  Amer.  448. 

Fruit  medium-sized,  obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform,  widest  at  the  centre, 
and  tapering  to  either  extremity.  Skin  bright  green  at  first,  but  changing  as 
it  ripens  to  yellowish  ;  it  is  strewed  all  over  with  grey  and  crimson  dots,  has  a 
blush  of  crimson  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and  is  marked  here  and  there  with 
traces  of  russet  and  with  a  patch  round  the  stalk.  Eye  open,  with  erect  stout 
segments,  and  placed  in  a  wide  and  shallow  basin.  Stalk  rather  obliquely 
inserted  by  the  side  of  a  fleshy  lip,  slightly  depressed.  Flesh  white,  buttery, 
melting  and  juicy,  but  slightly  gritty,  with  a  sweet  and  agreeably  perfumed 
flavour. 

A  second-rate  American  Pear,  which  ripens  in  the  end  of  September  and 
beginning  of  October  ;  and  which  is  unworthy  of  cultivation. 

ACHALZIG. — Liegel. 

Identification. — Liegel  Neu.  Obst.  ii.  91. 

Fruit  large,  3  inches  long,  and  2f-  inches  broad,  abruptly  pyramidal.  Skin 
green  at  first,  but  becoming  of  a  lemon  yellow  colour  as  it  attains  maturity,  and 
strewed  with  white  and  grey  dots,  and  is  rather  rough  to  the  feel  from  being 
covered  with  small  cracks.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  wide  shallow  basin.  Stalk 
2  inches  long,  somewhat  obliquely  inserted,  with  a  swelling  on  one  side  of  it. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  slightly  gritty,  melting,  sweet,  and  richly  flavoured. 

This  Pear  ripens  in  October,  and  continues  in  use  for  a  month  afterwards. 
It  is  a  Crimean  variety  sent  into  Europe  by  Mr.  Hartwiss,  the  superintendent 
of  the  royal  garden  at  Nikita,  but  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  this  country. 
As  several  of  Mr.  Iiartwiss’s  fruit  have  recently  come  among  us,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  this  also  may  be  added  to  our  collections,  and  I  have  given  this 
description  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Liegel,  so  that  if  it  should  be  introduced 
there  may  be  this  to  refer  to  by  those  who  possess  no  information  respect¬ 
ing  it- 

ACH  AN. —  Gibson. 

Identification. — Gibs.  Fr.  Gard.  329.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  p.  122. 

Synonymes. — Black  Achan,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  2.  n.  2.  Black  Auchan,  Ibid.  ed.  1.  n.  26. 
Grey  Auchan,  Ibid.  n.  27.  Bed  Auchan,  Ibid.  n.  28.  Winter  Achan,  Acc.  Hort.  Soc . 
Cat.  ed.  3.  Black  Bess  of  Castle  Menzies,  Ibid. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  turbinate,  but  frequently  also  of  an  obovate  shape 
when  grown  to  a  large  size,  flattened  at  the  apex.  Skin  greenish-yellow  on 
the  shaded  side,  and  strewed  with  grey  russet  patches  and  dots.  On  the  side 
next  the  sun  it  is  of  a  dull  brown  ferrugineous  red,  covered  with  large  grey 
russetty  dots  or  freckles.  Eye  large  and  open,  with  broad  dry  reflexed  segments, 
and  slightly  depressed.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  obliquely  inserted  under  a  large 
prominent  lip,  and  surrounded  with  thin  russet.  Flesh  tender,  buttery,  juicy, 
sugary,  with  a  rich  and  aromatic  flavour. 

A  Scotch  desert  Pear  of  first-rate  quality,  ripe  in  November  and  December. 
The  tree  is  a  very  abundant  and  regular  bearer,  particularly  when  it  has 
acquired  age. 

The  description  here  given  is  as  the  fruit  is  grown  in  Scotland,  where  it  is 
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justly  reckoned  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest  winter  Pear  ;  but,  singularly 
enough,  wh\en  grown  in  the  southern  counties  of  England  it  loses  entirely  its 
good  properties.  It  is  evidently  one  of  those  fruits  that  require  to  be  grown 
and  ripened  gradually,  for  in  the  south  where  it  acquires  much  greater 
dimensions  than  it  does  in  the  north,  the  flesh  is  pasty  and  insipid,  and  the 
fruit  does  not  last  beyond  the  middle  part  of  October.  Oar  figures  represent 
these  two  forms  of  the  Pear,  No.  1  being  the  fruit  as  it  is  produced  in  Scotland, 
and  No.  2  as  grown  in  England,  and  that  is  from  a  small  specimen;  but  it  will 


be  observed  that  in  shape  as  well  as  size  it.  equally  differs.  I  have  seen  this 
variety  grown  in  some  of  the  cold  and  exposed  parts  of  England  in  great  per¬ 
fection,  as  from  Delamere  Forest  in  Cheshire,  and  some  parts  of  Yorkshire. 

Now  that  so  many  new  varieties  of  Pears  have  been  introduced  of  late 
years,  our  northern  gardeners  are  not  so  shut  up  to  the  Achan  as  their 
ancestors  were,  and  it  has  now  to  encounter  many  a  formidable  rival.  But  the 
time  was  when  this  variety  was  with  them  the  very  ideal  of  a  winter  Pear, 
to  which  nothing  could  even  approach.  Some  years  ago,  before  the  railways 
were  established,  a  Scotch  gardener  of  the  old  school  set  out  from  a  northern 
port  by  sailing-smack  on  a  visit  to  London.  Being  a  man  in  easy  circumstances, 
a  little  adventurous,  and  of  an  inquiring  mind,  he  wanted  to  extend  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  see  how  gardening  was  managed  in  the  south.  This  good  man  was 
one  of  the  old  school  even  in  those  days,  and  had  formed  his  own  notions  of 
things.  His  attire  consisted  of  the  time-honoured  blue  coat,  with  large  yellow 
buttons,  yellow  waistcoat,  and  his  nether  garments  and  leggings  were  drab.  He 
carried  a  stout  umbrella,  which  like  himself  was  inclined  to  corpulency. 
Among  the  places  which  this  good  man  visited  was  the  Chiswick  Garden,  and 
being  in  the  autumn  he  was  introduced  to  the  fruit-room.  His  attendant 
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showed  him  all  the  new  Pears,  which  at  that  time  had  not  long  fruited  in  this 
country.  He  tasted  first  one  and  then  another,  but  none  of  them  in  his  estima¬ 
tion  could  approach  the  Achan.  He  was  assured  that  they  were  infinitely 
superior  to  that  variety,  and  that  in  the  south  it  was  not  of  any  account.  Still 
he  insisted  there  was  no  Pear  like  the  Achan.  Beurre  Diel,  Passe  Colmar,  and 
even  Marie  Louise  were  all  tried  in  succession,  but  the  invariable  reply  was, 
“  There’s  nane  o’  them  like  the  Achan.”  At  last  a  fine  showy  fruit  of  bright 
yellow  colour  and  a  glowing  red  cheek  was  presented.  “  What  ca’  ye  that?” 
said  our  friend.  “  That’s  the  Achan,”  said  the  attendant.  This  argumentum 
ad  hominem  seemed  too  much  for  him,  as  he  stared  at  his  informant  in  blank 
astonishment ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  driven,  from  his  position,  and  with 
an  indignajit  assurance  he  replied,  “  Na,  na,  that  canna  be  oor  Achan.” 

I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  Pear,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  introduced  into  Scotland  from  Norway  at  a  very 
early  period.  When  it  is  considered  how  close  the  relations  were  that 
existed  between  Scotland  and  Scandinavia,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  its  origin.  I  am  strengthened  in  this  belief  from  having  seen  it  at  the 
International  Fruit  Show  of  1862,  in  a  collection  from  Norway,  under  the  name 
of  Bouchrefin. 

The  variety  that  is  grown  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  under  the  name  of 
Grey  Achan  is  the  Chaumontel. 

ACID  ALINE. — Poit, 

Identification. — Poit.  in  Ann.  Soc.  Ilort.  Par.  xv.  37 5.  Ditt.  Handb.  iii.  153. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  31  inches  high,  and  2  inches  wide,  obovate.  Skin 
shining,  bright  green  at  first,  but  changing  to  yellowish-green  as  it  ripens  ;  on 
the  side  next  the  sun  it  is  somewhat  mottled  with  red,  and  the  whole  surface 
is  strewed  with  reddish-brown  dots.  Eye  small,  with  short  segments,  set  in  a 
round  shallow  basin.  Stalk  thin.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  half  buttery  and  half 
melting,  gritty  at  the  core,  very  juicy,  and  with  a  brisk  subacid  flavour. 

An  October  Pear,  with  nothing  but  its  acidity  to  recomniend  it. 

This  is  a  seedling  of  Van  Mons,  and  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  Paris  in  1833,  under  the  number  of  1253,  and  being  so  very  acid  was  called 
Acidaline.  In  his  catalogue  under  this  number.  Van.  Mons  says  : — “  Forme 
de  Beurre  d’PIiver,  excellente  ;  tres  a  propager.”  H. 


VINES  INCREASED  FROM  LATERALS. 

At  page  125  you  give  a  short  account  of  this  system  as  practised  by  Mr. 
Fleming.  I  have  this  summer  been  practising  a  very  different  method,  with 
what  ultimate  result  I  cannot  say  ;  but  up  to  this,  as  far  as  increasing  my 
stock  from  laterals,  and  producing  fine  plants,  I  have  been  most  successful, 
having  fruited  a  seedling  Grape  in  June,  Avhich  proves  to  be  an  acquisition 
as  regards  the  flavour  ;  and  my  noble  employer  being  partial  to  it,  I  was 
instructed  to  provide  as  many  plants  as  possible  of  it.  If  the  ordinary  process 
had  been  adopted  I  must  have  waited  until  autumn  before  I  could  commence 
propagating ;  and  from  the  plant  being  a  seedling  there  was  more  lateral  than 
good  wood. 

Having  in  stock  a  quantity  of  small  Hamburghs  in  48-pots,  and  some  32’s, 
I  fastened  these  in  convenient  positions  to  the  laterals,  and  inarched  one  upon 
each.  In  three  weeks  they  were  ready  to  cut  from  the  old  plant.  When  they 
were  shifted  into  bottom  heat  they  soon  commenced  growing,  and  some  have  rods 
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8  to  20  feet.  As  I  said  at  tlie  commencement,  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  of 
what  the  ultimate  success  may  be,  but  the  rods  are  everything  at  present  that 
can  be  desired,  with  fine,  bold,  prominent  eyes,  large,  and  quite  unlike  those 
of  laterals.  In  one  or  two  grafts  is  large  and  stronger  wood,  but  they  will  be 
altered  by  the  time  they  are  ripened-off.  J.  F. 


AT  WHAT  AGE  SHOULD  A  PINE  APPLE  SHOW  FRUIT? 

Good  growers  of  this  king  of  fruits  differ  in  opinion  on  this  subject.  One 
considers  eighteen  months  long  enough  time  to  secure  a  strong  plant  capable 
of  producing  a  fruit  equal  to  a  plant  double  its  age.  Other  growers,  again, 
object  to  starting  a  Pine  into  fruit  until  it  is  quite  three  years  old.  Now  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  these  two,  some  may  call,  extremes.  The  question, 
therefore,  is — Can  a  Pine  of  eighteen  or  twenty  months  growth  produce  a 
fruit  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  one  of  double  that  age  ?  My  experience  founded 
on  some  years  rather  extensive  practice  corroborates  such ;  and  I  am  of  opinion 
some  Pine-growers  err  in  growing  such  huge  plants  as  we  frequently  see — 
stems  as  thick  as  a  man’s  leg,  with  elongated,  lanky,  leathery  leaves,  more  like 
the  New  Zealand  Flax  than  the  short,  crisp,  green  foliage  of  a  really  good- 
grown  Pine.  I  consider  as  soon  as  a  Pine  has  well  filled  a  16-sized  pot  with 
good  healthy  roots,  nothing  more  is  to  be  gained  by  growing  on  for  a  longer 
period  without  fruiting.  I  also  think  eighteen  months  amply  long  enough  for 
such  purpose,  providing  first-class  management  has  been  given  all  through  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  plant’s  growth.  Little  is  gained  by  what  are  called 
seasons  of  rest.  (When  is  the  Pine  at  rest  ?)  With  good  treatment  they 
grow  more  or  less  during  every  month  in  the  year.  A  fruit  of  4,  5,  or  6  lbs. 
weight  from  an  eighteen-months  plant  is,  I  consider,  the  perfection  of  Pine¬ 
growing  ;  and  that  such  results  are  accomplished  I  have  no  hesitation  to 
believe.  * 

Crom  Castle.  .  *  John  Eddington. 


REMARKS  ON  PEARS. 

The  past  season  having  been  dry  and  warm,  was  favourable  for  the  ripening 
of  Pears  of  a  tender  kind,  which  are  often  worthless  in  other  seasons,  or  at 
least  do  not  answer  to  their  high  characters  in  catalogues.  I  have  grown  Van 
Mons  Leon  le  Clerc  and  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield  for  many  years,  and  though 
the  fruit  of  both  was  large  and  handsome,  it  was  often  inferior  in  quality  ;  but 
this  season  the  fruit  of  both  is  good,  though  of  only  second-rate  flavour.  I 
should  notice,  however,  that  in  cold  damp  soils  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield  Pear 
is  only  fit  for  cooking.  Mr.  Rivers  states  so  in  his  excellent  catalogue  of 
fruits.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  newer  kinds,  such  as  the 
Beurre  Bachelier  and  Beurre  Triomphe  ;  but  as  my  knowledge  of  those  two 
noble-looking  Pears  is  rather  imperfect,  I  speak  of  them  with  diffidence.  The 
observation,  however,  may  also  apply  to  some  of  the  very  old  kinds,  such 
as  the  St.  Germain  and  Chaumontel.  Miller,  who  wrote  his  Dictionary, 
describes  eighty  different  kinds  of  Pears  chiefly  of  French  descent,  and  speaks 
of  many  others  of  less  value.  Another  writer,  Dr.  Neill,  mentions  that  the 
old  kinds  of  Pears  found  near  the  sites  of  monasteries  were  introduced  into 
this  country  from  France  by  the  monks,  who  were  the  only  persons  in  those 
days  that  cultivated  fruit  trees  ;  but  I  think  it  doubtful  if  the  St.  Germain  or 
Chaumontel  has  been  found  amongst  them.  Miller,  however,  calls  the  first 
“  the  Unknown  of  La  Fare,  by  its  being  first  discovered  upon  the  banks  of  a 
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river  which  is  called  by  that  name  in  the  parish  of  St.  Germain.”  I  think 
that  this  Pear  is  the  Elshonhaft  of  the  Scotch,  called  so  from  its  being  some¬ 
what  shaped  like  the  handle  of  a  shoemaker’s  awl.  However  that  may  be, 
Miller  describes  it  well,  and  observes  truly — “  That  it  is  good  when  planted  in 
dry  warm  soil ;  but  on  moist  soil  the  juice  is  very  apt  to  be  harsh  and  austere.” 

These  remarks  may  be  applied  also  to  all  sorts  of  Pears,  and  especially  the 
Chaumontel,  which  was  considered  one  of  the  best  in  Miller’s  day,  and  he 
called  it  “  the  Wilding  of  Chaumontel.”  He  likewise  makes  some  curious 
remarks  respecting  the  premature  ripening  of  this  fruit.  He  states  that 
“  about  thirty  years  past  it  was  seldom  fit  to  eat  before  February,  and  has 
continued  good  till  the  middle  of  April ;  but  now  this  Pear  is  coming  ripe  in 
November ;  and  when  it  is  planted  on  a  warm  soil,  and  against  a  good-aspected 
wall,  it  is  in  eating  in  the  middle  of  October.”  Connected  with  this,  he 
further  mentions  that  some  French  writers  speak  of  “  Pears  ripening  about  a 
month  or  six  weeks  later,  about  fifty  years  ago,  than  they  do  now.”  If  this  be 
correct,  and  they  still  continue  to  advance,  winter  Pears  will  in  time  become, 
summer  ones.  This,  however,  is  only  idle  talk  ;  for  Hitt,  who  wrote  a  good 
plain  treatise  on  fruit  trees  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  states  that  the 
Chaumontel  keeps  until  spring.  I  am  reminded  of  it,  however,  by  my  previous 
remarks  in  these  pages  respecting  retarding  or  keeping  Pears,  by  letting  some 
of  the  crop  hang  longer  on  the  trees.  At  present,  the  12th  of  November,  I 
have  some  very  large  Marie  Louise  Pears  upon  a  tree  against  a  wall  with  a 
south  aspect,  while  the  rest  of  the  crop  from  the  same  tree  is  finished.  There 
are  also  some  other  kinds  on  the  same  wall,  amongst  which  is  the  Beurre  Lan- 
gelier.  This  kind  ripens  with  the  Napoleon,  which  it  resembles  in  flavour  and 
colour,  except  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow  and  red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  is  more 
tapering  towards  the  stalk  than  Napoleon,  whose  smooth  green  hue,  like  that 
of  the  Green  Yair  and  Sucree  Vert,  is  never  affected  by  hot  sunshine. 

I  may  note  that  the  Green  Yair  is  an  old  favourite  north  of  the  Tweed, 
but  it  is  mealy  and  worthless  in  the  south,  while  the  Sucree  V%rt,  or  Green 
Sugar,  maintains  sweetness  ;  but  as  regards  this,  a  good  judge  expects  to  find 
rich  aromatic  juice,  and  more  lasting  flavour  on  the  palate  than  mere  sweet¬ 
ness.  It  would  be  well  if  judges  of  fruit  were  to  attend  more  to  this  important 
point.  However,  there  is  “  no  accounting  for  taste  and  frequently  is  this 
exemplified  in  those  who  are  to  judge  of  fruit  at  horticultural  shows. 

J.  Wighton. 

[We  suspect  our  friend  Mr.  Wighton  is  wrong  in  identifying  the  Chaumontel  with  the 
Elshonhaft  of  Scotland ;  the  latter  is  more  like  the  Bishop’s  Thumb.  We  have  received  the 
Chaumuntel  from  Scotland  under  the  name  of  Grey  Achan,  which  is  adopted  as  a  synonyme 
of  that  variety  in  “  The  Fruit  Manual.” — Ed.  F.  &  P.] 


PICEA  NOBILIS. 

Certainly  this  is  not  second  to  any  other  variety  in  this  beautiful,  orna¬ 
mental,  and  useful  family.  The  colour  and  habit  are  good,  and  perfectly  hardy 
everywhere  in  Britain.  As  a  proof  of  the  latter,  in  the  late  two  trying  winters 
there  were  some  seedlings  that  came  up  late  in  the  autumn,  just  expanding 
their  first  little  bunch  of  foliage,  which  stood  fully  exposed  wholly  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather  throughout  the  winter,  and  were  not  in  the  least 
injured,  seared,  or  discoloured,  neither  was  any  plant  here  of  this  variety. 
One  noble  plant  has  produced  its  fine  cones  for  several  years,  the  first  two 
years  without  male  catkins,  when  the  cones  were  abortive  of  seed.  Of  course, 
since  it  has  produced  both,  there  have  been  seeds  and  plants  raised  from  it. 
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I  have  observed  splendid  plants  of  this  beautiful  tree,  perfectly  hardy,  and 
loaded  with  their  splendid  cones,  at  Chatsworth,  Elvaston,  and  some  other  places, 
where  the  Araucaria  imbricata,  Cedrus  deodara,  and  many  other  fine  things 
have  been  seriously  injured,  or  to  a  great  extent  entirely  destroyed,  by  the  late 
severe  winter.  It  is  a  variety  that  is  sure  to  be  planted  to  a  very  large  extent 
when  more  thoroughly  known.  Its  good  properties  are  sure  to  recommend  it. 

Bicton.  James  Barnes. 


AWARDS  OF  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

September  9th. 

Dahlta  Magpie. — Mr.  Keynes  [S.C.C.]. — A  pleasing  and  rather  novel-looking  sort, 
the  ground  colour  of  which  was  rosy-purple,  distinctly  hut  not  very  heavily  tipped  with 
white. 

Dahlia  Messenger. — Mr.  Kimberley,  Coventry  [S.C.C.]. — A  striped  variety,  of  sym¬ 
metrical  outline,  the  ground  colour  a  light  rosy-lilac,  from  the  suffusion  of  purple  through 
the  white,  and  this  heavily  striped  with  rosy-purple.  This  suffusion  of  the  deeper  colours 
through  what  should  be  the  white  ground  colour  is  a  common  defect  in  striped  Dahlias. 

Dahlia  Prince  of  Wales. — Mr.  Turner,  Slough  [S.C.C.]. — A  pale  clear  yellow,  of  con¬ 
siderable  promise. 

Dahlia  Roundhead. — Mr.  Legge  [S.C.C.]. — A  purple  maroon,  or  deep  claret,  of  neat 
form. 

Dahlia  Sam  Bartlett. — Mr.  Keynes  [S.C.C.]. — A  rather  flat  deep  blush,  striped  with 
crimson. 

Dahlia  Sylph. — Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  Castle  Bromwich  [S.C.C.]. — Aflattish  variety,  white, 
laced  with  delicate  pinkish-lilac. 

Dahlia  The  Bride. — Mr.  Legge  [F.C.C.]. — A  neat  variety,  in  which  the  florets  were 
blush  white,  faintly  tipped  at  the  back  with  pale  purple  or  lilac. 

Dahlia  Useful. — Messrs.  Bragg  &  Co.  [S.C.C.]. — A  useful  ruby  red. 

Dahlia  Watty. — Mr.  Wheeler  [S.C.C.]. — A  dull  orange  red,  similar  to  Garibaldi. 

Dahlia  White  Perfection. — Mr.  Legge,  Edmonton  [F.C.C.]. — A  pure  ivory  white, 
considered  to  possess  qualities  which  will  make  it  a  useful  show  flower. 

Dahlia  (feedding)  Tom  Thumb. — Mr.  G.  Rawlings,  Bethnal  Green  [C.]. — This  was  a 
plant  of  a  bedding  Dahlia  growing  in  a  pot.  It  was  about  a  foot  high,  and  bore  blossoms  of 
a  dark  maroon. 

Gladiolus  Charles  Davis. — Mr.  Standish,  Ascot  [S.C.C.]. — A  fine  showy  sort,  with 
well-made  smooth  flowers,  of  a  bright  rosy-scarlet,  flushed  towards  the  centre  with  purple, 
and  feathered  with  purple  on  the  lower  segments. 

Gladiolus  Etna. — Mr.  Standish  [C.]. — A  large  showy  red  scarlet,  of  an  attractive 
character. 

Gladiolus  Mrs.  Dix. — Mr.  Standish  [C.]  — A  handsome  light  variety,  white,  faintly 
striped  and  spotted,  the  lower  segments  boldly  and  distinctly  marked  with  a  purple  flame. 

Gladiolus  Randle  Jackson. — Mr.  Standish  [C.]. — A  handsomely-marked  blush  white, 
distinctly  and  freely  striped  with  pink,  the  lower  segments  having  a  dark  purplish  feather. 

Phytolacca  decandra  variegata. — Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  [C.]. — A  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  with  bold  foliage,  broadly  and  effectively  margined  with  cream  colour, 
the  green  portions  next  the  midrib  irregular  in  form  and  varied  with  grey  green. 

Pteris  pellucida. — Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea  [F.C.C.]. — A  fine-looking  tropical  Fern,  with 
pinnate  fronds,  the  few  distant  pinnae  broadish  elongate,  and  wavy  at  the  edge,  and  in  the 
young  state  strongly  tinged  with  reddish-brown. 

September  22nd. 

Cheiranthus  Marshalii  variegates. — Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  [C.]. — A  neat 
plant  for  the  margins  of  beds,  rockwork,  and  small  clumps,  and  stated  to  be  always  true  in 
its  variegation,  which  formed  a  very  well-marked  cream-coloured  margin  to  the  leaves. 

Dahlia  Countess  ( Fellowes ). — Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough  [S.C.C.]. — A  large,  full  creamy- 
white  variety.  • 

Dahlia  Enchantress. — Mr.  Legge  [F.C.C.]. — This  variety  had  already  received  a 
second-class  certificate.  It  was  a  full-sized  flower,  of  excellent  shape,  straw  colour,  deeper 
at  the  base  of  the  florets,  and  tipped  with  bright  rose.  It  was  a  very  ornamental  variety. 

Dahlia  Erebus. — Mr.  G.  Rawlings,  Bethnal  Green  [C.]. — A  rather  small  bloom,  of  an 
inttnsely  deep  maroon  colour,  for  the  distinctness  of  which  it  was  commended. 
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Dahlia  Fairy  Queen. — Mr.  Alexander,  Leyton  [F.C.C.]. — A  variety  of  excellent  form 
and  full  size,  but  dull  in  colour,  being  a  creamy-blush,  the  florets  tipped  behind  with  purple, 
becoming  much  more  flushed  with  rose  when  more  mature. 

Dahlia  Favourite  (Felloives). — Mr.  Turner  [S.C.C.]. — A  large  and  showy  bright  purple. 

Dahlia  Miss  Herbert. — Mr.  Keynes  [S.C.C.]. — A  medium-sized  buff  yellow  variety, 
flushed  at  the  back  of  the  florets  with  purple. 

Dahlia  Nonsuch. — Mr.  Legge,  Edmonton  [F.C.C.]. — A  full-sized  buff  yellow,  suffused 
at  the  back  with  pale  purple.  It  had  previously  been  commended. 

Dahlia  Willie  Austin. — Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbury  [F.C.C.]. — One  of  the  best  of  the 
many  amber-coloured  or  buff  yellow  varieties  which  have  appeared  this  season,  the  blooms 
being  of  good  size  and  full,  and  the  colour  a  purer  and  more  decided  amber. 

Dianthus  hybridus  Marie  Pare. — Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  [S.C.C.]. — A 
hybrid  of  the  same  character  as  the  foregoing,  with  pure  white  flowers. 

Dianthus  hybridus  multiflorus. — Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  [S.C.C.]. — A  very 
valuable  decorative  plant,  a  continental  hybrid,  hardy,  and  free- flowering,  with  green  foliage 
(not  glaucous),  otherwise  resembling  that  of  the  Carnation  in  character,  and  producing  a 
profusion  of  corymbosely-branched  flowering  stems,  bearing  sweet-scented  double  flowers, 
which,  when  produced  in-doors  in  spring,  for  which  the  plant  is  well  adapted,  are  of  a  light 
purplish-rose  colour ;  but  when  produced  in  the  open  air,  where  it  flowers  throughout  the 
whole  summer,  are  of  a  deep  rose,  changing  to  crimson,  and  have  a  very  bright  and  showy 
appearance.  It  is  a  most  valuable  hardy  plant,  and  one  of  good  constitution.  In  the  open 
air  it  grows  a  foot  or  15  inches  high. 

Dianthus  hybridus  stria tiflorus. — Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  [S.C.C]. — A  plant 
of  the  same  habit  as  the  preceding,  with  the  flowers  pink,  flaked  with  rose  crimson. 

Eranthemum  sp. — Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Son  [S.C.C.]. — A  shrubby  plant,  well  furnished 
with  lance-shaped  leaves,  4  or  5  inches  long,  and  long-tubed  white  flowers,  of  which  the 
segments  were  directed  two  upwards  and  three  downwards,  so  as  to  form  a  two- cupped 
flower;  they  were  white,  the  middle  lower  segment  spotted  with  rose  purple  towards  the 
base. 

Eranthemum  tuberculatum. — Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Son,  Exeter  and  Chelsea  [S.C.C.]. — A 
slender,  twiggy,  dwarf  shrub  from  New  Caledonia,  the  branches  clothed  with  small,  ovate, 
repand,  opposite  leaves,  and  clothed  with  long-tubed  white  flowers,  having  a  spreading  star¬ 
shaped  limb,  the  ovate-oblong  segments  of  which  were  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length ; 
the  flowers  were  freely  produced.  The  stems  and  branches  had  a  curious  warted  appearance. 

Hollyhock  Lord  Clifden. — Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  [S.C.C.]. — A  full  light 
rosy-crimson. 

Hollyhock  Neatness. — Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing,  Sydenham  and  Edinburgh. 
— A  fine  full  deep  crimson,  with  well-proportioned  guard  petals. 

Pelargonium  Beauty. — Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  St.  John’s  Wood  [F.C.C.]. — 
A  beautiful  dark-zoned  continental  variety,  the  flowers  of  which  were  of  large  size,  and 
remarkably  fine  shape,  white,  with  the  base  of  the  petals  bordered  with  pink.  This,  which 
will  make  a  very  attractive  plant,  was  raised  by  the  originator  of  Madame  Yaucher. 

Pelargonium  Princess  of  Wales. — Mr.  Wills,  gardener  to  Sir  P.  M.  De  Grey  Egerton, 
Oulton  Park,  Tarporley  [S.C.C.].— A  handsome  variety,  with  darkly-zoned  leaves,  and  a 
profusion  of  large  well-formed  flowers,  which  were  of  a  bright  salmon  colour  in  the  centre, 
and  paler  at  the  edges.  It  was  a  good  useful  free -flowering  variety  of  the  salmon-centred 
series,  and  was  said  to  be  good  both  in-doors  and  out. 

Pelargonium  Yolcano. — Mr.  Wills  [C.]. — A  vigorous-habited  sort,  with  the  leaves 
faintly  pale  zoned,  producing  freely  good  trusses  of  large  bright  scarlet  flowers  of  a  positive 
colour.  It  is  a  good  conservatory  plant. 

October  6th. 

Anemone  japonica  Honorine  Jobert. — Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &;  Son,  St.  John’s 
Wood  [S.C.C.]. — This  plant,  which  had  been  previously  exhibited,  and  had  received  a  com¬ 
mendation,  was  again  produced  in  better  condition,  and  was  thought  worthy  of  a  higher 
award,  as  a  vigorous,  dwarf-habited,  free-flowering,  hardy,  herbaceous  plant,  with  large  pure 
white  blossoms. 

Dendrobium  eburneum.— Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton  [F.C.C.]. — A  very  handsome 
epiphyte  from  Moulmein,  though  not  exhibited  in  first-rate  condition.  It  is  one  of  the 
species  with  nigro-hirsute  sheaths  to  the  stems,  and  has  oblong  leaves,  and  short  lateral 
racemes,  here  two-flowered.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  with  lanceolate  plane  sepals  and 
petals,  and  a  lanceolate  lip,  frilled  at  the  edge,  and  having  a  pencilled  blotch  of  deep  orange 
colour  at  the  base.  When  well  established  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  very  ornamental  plant. 
The  flowers  are  fragrant,  and  in  its  native  country  remain  for  six  weeks. 

November  \0th. 

Chrysanthemum  Late  Yellow  Dragon. — The  Society’s  Garden,  to  which  it  had  been 
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presented  by  Mr.  Standish  [C.]. — This  was  one  of  the  varieties  sent  from  Japan  by  Mr. 
Fortune.  The  plants  shown  were  late  cuttings,  but  had  very  bold  f  >liage,  and  large  flowers 
of  a  rich  bright  yellow ;  but  remarkable  for  being  composed  of  the  irregular  two-lipped 
florets,  which  suggested  the  name  of  Dragon -flowered  for  some  of  these  curious  Japanese 
varieties.  It  is  a  late  sort,  and  may  be  useful  on  that  account.  It  was  commended  as  a 
showy  decorative  plant,  quite  distinct  from  all  other  known  varieties. 

Lindsasa  (P)  trapeziformis. — Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea  [F.C.C.]. — A  Trinidad  plant,  with 
pinnate  fronds,  having  recurved-oblong  dimidiate  pinnae,  thickly  set  along  the  sides  of  the 
rachis,  and  a  broad  somewhat  triangular-shaped  one  at  the  apex. 

Pleopeltis  albido-squamata. — Mr.  Veitch,  Chelsea  [F.C.C.]. — A  beautiful  pinnate- 
fronded  stove  Fern,  which  had  been  introduced  from  Borneo.  It  had  thickish  creeping 
rhizomes,  clothed  with  hair-like  scales,  dark-coloured,  terate,  glossy  stipes,  and  ovate  fronds, 
the  pinnae  of  which  were  elliptic-lanceolate  and  acuminate,  but  become  narrower  and  more 
cuspidate  as  they  get  older ;  they  have  one  row  of  sori  on  each  side  the  midrib.  The  name 
refers  to  the  numerous  white  scales  with  which  the  upper  surface  of  pinna)  is  decorated. 

December  8th. 

Caladium  Yeitchii  superba. — Mr.  Yeitch,  Chelsea  [F.C.C.]. — This  interesting  and 
very  beautiful  hybrid  Orchid,  called  C.  Veitchii,  which  was  bred  between  C.  vestita  and 
Limatodes  rosea,  had  been  already  certificated  by  the  Committee.  Among  the  four  seedling 
plants  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  all  differing  somewhat  from  each  other,  was  one  with 
remarkably  rich  rose-coloured  flowers  much  deeper  than  the  rest,  and  having  a  deep  crimson 
eye.  This  was  thought  worthy  of  the  highest  honours,  and  was  the  one  named  superba. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Nightingale.— Mr.  W.  H.  Brown,  Great  Marlow  [S.C.C.]. — 
This  was  a  very  pretty  Anemone-flowered  Pompon,  remarkable  for  its  large,  full,  even  centre. 
The  florets  forming  the  “  guard,”  which  consisted  of  several  series,  were  uneven  and  irregular 
in  their  development,  or  the  variety  would  have  taken  a  higher  position.  The  guard  was  of 
a  blush  white,  the  centre  of  a  pale  yellow. 

Odontoglossum  phaljenopsis. — Mr.  Milford,  gardener  to  E.  McMorland,  Esq.  [Spec. 
— This,  though  not  a  new  Orchid,  is  a  very  rare  and  beautiful  one,  adapted  for  cool-house 
treatment.  The  specimen  shown  was  in  a  very  healthy  condition.  Mr.  McMorland  describes 
the  treatment  it  had  received  as  follows  : — “  This  plant  has  been  all  through  the  summer  in 
a  greenhouse ;  a  month  since  it  was  removed  into  a  closer  cool  house,  where  it  will  remain 
dose  to  the  glass  until  May  or  June.  The  flowers  are  very  much  finer  than  we  have  ever  had 
them  before.”  The  flowers,  which  perfectly  justify  the  name  Phakenopsis,  or  butterfly-like, 
were  large  and  well-coloured — the  beautiful  rosy-purple. 

Saxifraga  japonica  tricolor. — Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea  [F.C.C.].  —  This  was  the  fine 
variegated  Saxifrage  grown  by  Mr.  Standish  among  Mr.  Fortune’s  recent  Japanese  intro¬ 
ductions.  It  had  the  habit  of  the  well-known  S.  sarmcntosa ,  but  the  leaves  were  freely 
variegated  in  bold  sections,  with  cream  colour  and  pale  blush  passing  into  deeper  rose,  and 
had  a  very  ornamental  aspect.  It  was  regarded  as  a  handsome  variegated  and  nearly  hardy 
plant,  exceedingly  well  adapted  by  its  habit  for  growing  in  hanging-baskets. 
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Under  this  title  we  purpose  to  notice  any 
occurrences  of  horticultural  interest  that  may 
take  place,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  more 
important  articles  which  may  appear  in  con¬ 
temporary  periodicals  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  to  form,  in  short,  such  a  record  of  passing 
events  as  may  be  useful  at  the  present  and 
convenient  for  reference  hereafter.  In  endea¬ 
vouring  to  carry  out  these  objects,  as  faithful 
chroniclers  of  events  we  will  only  place  before 
our  readers  those  facts  of  which  we  are  well 
assured,  and  as  the  recorders  of  the  statements 
and  opinions  of  others  wo  will  preserve  a  rigid 
impartiality. 

The  Fruiting  of  the  Cocoa-nut  in  the 
conservatory  at  Syon  is  an  event  of  such 
importance  that  it  may  well  claim  prece¬ 
dence  of  all  others,  not  merely  on  account 


of  its  being  the  first  instance  in  which  such 
a  result  has  been  attained  in  Europe,  but  also 
because  it  shows  that  with  skill,  perseverance, 
and  suitable  means  the  successful  culture  of 
no  species  of  plants  is  impossible.  The  Cocoa- 
nut,  as  is  familiar  to  every  one,  is  of  a  nature  so 
little  perishable,  and  can  be  imported  at  so 
small  a  cost,  that  it  can  never  become  an 
object  of  special  cultivation  in  climates  like  our 
own,  except  for  curiosity,  so  that  its  fruiting 
is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  above  reasons ;  but 
the  event  is  also  interesting  in  another  point 
of  view,  for  it  was  by  the  observation  of  a 
hitherto  unsuspected  fact  that  success  was 
attained.  Like  the  Walnut,  Chestnut,  Filberts 
and  other  nuts,  the  Cocoa-nut  plant  is  monoe¬ 
cious,  or  bears  distinct  male  and  female  flowers 
on  the  same  individual.  The  female  flowers 
are  represented  in  books  as  opening  so  wide 
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that  fertilisation  could  hardly  fail  to  take 
place  without  artificial  assistance :  hut  this  is 
not  the  fact.  They  are  found  to  afford  only  a 
small  opening  through  which  the  pollen  can 
be  introduced ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  gardener, 
finding  that  the  embryo  fruit  dropped  off  one 
after  the  other  without  swelling,  determined 
to  try  the  effect  of  artificial  fertilisation,  such 
as  is  probably  effected  by  insects  in  the 
countries  to  which  the  plant  is  indigenous, 
and  his  pains  have  been  amply  rewarded  by 
the  production  of  a  fine  nut.  It  was  at  Syon 
that  the  Mangosteen,  under  Mr.  Iveson,  was 
first  fruited  some  years  ago.  There,  too,  the 
Cocoa-nut  has  been  first  produced ;  and  we 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  prospect,  that 
in  such  hands  as  Mr.  Smith’s  others  of  the 
magnificent  collection  of  tropical  fruits  will, 
in  future  years,  add  to  the  triumph  of  the 
horticultural  art. 

Horticultural  Society. — The  last  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  year  of  the  Committees  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  the 
8th,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  expect 
many  novelties.  In  the  Floral  Committee, 
Messrs.  Yeitch  exhibited  some  more  hybrid. 
Orchids  obtained  by  Mr.  Dominy,  who  has  led 
the  way  in  this  direction,  and  no  one  can  pre¬ 
dict  what  results  further  experiments  with 
this  class  of  plants  may  afford.  The  varieties 
in  question  were  raised  between  Calanthe 
vestita  and  Limatod.es  rosea ;  and  one  called 
Calanthe  superba  had  beautiful  deep  rose- 
coloured  flowers  with  a  dark  spot.  The 
Japanese  Saxifrage,  introduced  by  Mr.  For¬ 
tune,  with  dark  green  leaves  variegated  with 
bright  rose  and  creamy  white,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Bull,  and  was  considered  likely  to  prove 
highly  decorative  as  a  basket  plant.  At  the 
Fruit  Committee,  held  on  the  same  day,  there 
was  a  large  and  very  good  exhibition  of 
dessert  Apples  and  Pears.  The  best  of  the 
former  came  from  Mr.  Ruffett,  gardener  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Stoke 
Farm,  Slough.  Prizes  were  offered  for 
Huyshe’s  Bergamot  and  Huyshe’s  Victoria 
Pear,  two  remarkably  fine  varieties  raised  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Huyshe  of  Clisthydon,  near 
Cullompton.  The  former,  not  possessing 
either  the  Bergamot  shape  or  flavour,  is 
in  future  to  be  called  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  prevent  confusion  it  will  be  well  that 
in  all  lists  this  change  should  be  adhered  to. 
Mr.  Meredith  of  Garston,  Liverpool,  sent  a 
seedling  Grape,  Child  of  Hale,  which  is  large 
in  bunch  and  berry ;  the  latter  round,  amber- 
coloured,  thin-skinned,  firm-fleshed,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  rich,  but  in  the  specimens  exhi¬ 
bited  having  an  astringency  in  the  skin. 
It  hangs  well  and  late,  and  if  the  above  fault 
can  be  got  rid  of  will  prove  a  great  acquisi¬ 
tion. 

The  Banana. — In  the  conservatory  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  there  has  been  for  the  last  fortnight 


a  splendid  specimen  of  the  fruit  of  the  Banana 
exhibited.  It  was  grown  by  Mr.  J.  Carr, 
gardener  to  P.  L.  Hinds,  Esq.,  Byfleet  Lodge, 
Weybridge,  and  weighs  upwards  of  86  lbs. 
The  plant  producing  it  is  Musa  Cavendishii, 
and  is  not  more  than  4  feet  6  inches  high. 
The  spike  of  fruit  is  3  feet  6  inches  long  ; 

4  feet  6  inches  round.  The  single  fruits  are 
9  inches  long  and  6  inches  in  circumference. 
We  shall  shortly  furnish  some  information  on 
the  different  species  of  Banana,  and  their 
mode  of  cultivation. 

Vines  on  Different  Stocks. — Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hill,  of  Keele  Hall,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  make  some  notes  on  the 
results  of  Vines  grafted  on  different  stocks. 
It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Hill  has  given 
great  attention  to  this  subject,  and  he  has  been 
good  enough  to  send  us  a  bunch  of  each  of  the 
following,  from  which  we  learn  some  interest¬ 
ing  facts. 

Lady  Downes'  Grape  on  its  own  roots  pro¬ 
duces  berries,  roundish  oval,  of  a  beautiful 
black  colour ;  the  flesh  firm,  and  of  an  exqui¬ 
sitely  rich  flavour.  On  Gromier  du  Cantal  the 
berries  are  large  and  rather  more  oval,  but 
they  colour  badly,  having  that  reddish  hue 
next  the  stalk  that  is  often  found  in  the 
Morocco,  and  the  flavour  is  not  so  rich.  Mr. 
Hill  says,  “  This  produces  fine  bunches  and 
berries,  but  there  is  not  the  finish.”  On 
Barbarossa  the  berries  are  large,  but  very 
deficient  in  colour,  being  much  redder  towards 
the  stalk  than  in  the  preceding,  and  the 
flavour  is  coarse  and  inferior.  On  Chasselas 
Napoleon  the  fruit  is  smaller  than  on  any 
of  the  preceding,  but  equally  delicious  and 
finely-flavoured  as  when  grown  on  its  own 
roots.  On  Black  Eagle  a  small  Black  Grape, 
the  Lady  Downes’  comes  much  smaller  than 
in  any  of  the  preceding,  and  acquires  a  distinct 
character,  the  flesh  being  quite  firm  and  crisp 
as  a  hard-fleshed  Apple,  the  flavour  rich, 
relevant  and  delicious.  The  colour,  too,  is 
very  fine.  On  Frankenthal  it  is  full-sized  and 
of  an  excellent  colour ;  the  flesh,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  is  quite  tender,  and  the  flavour  we 
thought  not  so  rich  as  in  those  fruits  from 
Vines  grown  on  their  own  roots  and  on 
Chasselas  Napoleon  and  Black  Eagle.  Mr. 
Hill  considers  the  Frankenthal  “  the  best 
wet-nurse  ”  for  any  Vine.  West’s  St.  Peter’s 
we  had  from  Vines  grafted  on  Barbarossa, 
Grizzly  Frontignan  and  Reeves’  Muscadine  ; 
and  we  thought  that  in  the  two  former  in¬ 
stances  the  flavour  was  inferior  and  of  equal 
merit,  but  on  the  last  it  was  decidedly 
superior. 

China  Grass  and  Japan  Flax. — These  are 
two  fibrous  substances  that  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  our  notice  as  a  new  tying  material 
for  tying  up  plants,  for  budding  and  grafting, 
and  for  other  horticultural  purposes  to  which 
Russia  and  Cuba  bast  have  hitherto  been 
applied.  The  Japan  Flax  is  a  fibre  of  great 
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strength,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  all 
such  purposes  as  it  is  intended  to  serve ;  and 
from  its  great  tenacity  and  length  of  fibre  it 
can  be  separated  into  strands  not  thicker  than 
sewing  thread.  We  shall  have  more  to  say 
on  this  subject  hereafter. 

Eucharis  amazonica. — There  is  at  Syon  a 
plant  of  Eucharis  amazonica  in  a  13-inch 
pot,  with  leaves  31  inches  long  and  6^  wide, 
and  bearing  twenty-two  flower-spikes.  2|  to 
3  feet  high. 

Cotton. — According  to  the  lt  Athenaeum  ” 
80,000  bales  of  Cotton  have  this  season  been 
grown  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  this  produce  could  easily  be 
increased  sevenfold.  In  our  own  country 
Major  Trevor  Clarke,  of  Welton  Place, 
Daventry,  is  engaged  in  hybridising  in  order 
to  obtain  improved  varieties  for  cultivation  in 
India,  where,  from  the  specimens  exhibited  at 
the  International  Exhibition,  it  was  evident 
that  such  were  much  needed. 

Keeping  Pears  have  ripened  unusually 
early  this  season ;  even  the  late-ripening 
kinds,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Beurre  Ranee,  and 
Easter  Beurre,  are  now  ripe.  After  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  January  there  will  be  very  few  to 
be  obtained  in  the  market;  indeed  we  are 
assured  by  the  fruiterers  that  they  will  con¬ 
sider  Pears  as  “  over  ”  at  the  new  year. 
Some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  Uvedale’s 
St.  Germain,  Glou  Morceau,  and  Easter 
Beurre  made  their  appearance  in  the  market 
last  month.  They  came  from  France. 

Blue  Hydrangeas. — It  is  stated  in  the 
“Journal  de  la  Societe  Imperiale  et  Centrale 
d’ Horticulture  ”  of  France,  that  M.  Colin, 
gardener  to  Prince  Troubetzkoy,  has  succeeded 
in  producing  blue  Hydrangeas  by  the  use  of 
ammoniacal  alum.  He  used  it  at  the  rate  of 


four  ounces  to  a  nine-inch  pot,  after  being 
broken  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  nut,  and  these 
he  pressed  a  little  into  the  ball.  The  plants 
grew  weakly  at  first,  but  at  the  end  of  two 
months  they  became  very  vigorous  with 
leaves  of  an  intense  dark  green,  and  after¬ 
wards  produced  pale  blue  flowers.  Treated 
in  the  same  way  in  the  following  year  the 
flowers  were  dark  blue. 

Cockchafer. — A  reward  having  been 
offered  in  the  Canton  of  Yaud,  Switzerland, 
for  the  destruction  of  Cockchafers,  12,000,000 
of  these  were  caught.  Of  this  number  more 
than  5,000,000  were  females ;  and  as  each  lays 
from  eighty  to  ninety  eggs,  the  production  of 
many  millions  of  the  destructive  larvoe  must 
have  been  prevented. 

OBITUARY. 

The  death  of  Mr.  William  Wood,  of  Mares- 
field,  on  the  3rd  of  last  month,  in  his  eighty- 
second  year,  will  be  felt  as  a  loss  by  a  large 
circle  of  personal  friends  and  by  the  horti¬ 
cultural  world  with  which  he  has  been  so  long 
connected.  He  was  employed  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  under  Government  during  Napoleon’s 
wars ;  and  we  have  had  more  than  one  in¬ 
teresting  chat  with  our  late  friend,  and 
listened  with  never-ending  interest  to  the 
relation  of  his  adventures,  which  were  some¬ 
times  of  a  rather  stirring  character.  To  hear 
him  tell  of  his  missions  in  the  Peninsula,  his 
presence  in  Napoleon's  camp  at  Austerlitz, 
his  disguises  and  his  escapes,  and  the  glee 
with  which  he  recounted  them,  were  a  treat 
that  we  shall  always  remember.  When 
peace  came  he  turned  his  attention  to  horti¬ 
culture  with  such  success,  that  he  rendered  the 
Maresfield  nurseries  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  Rose-growing,  as  well  as  of  other  branches 
of  culture.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  business 
by  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  Wood. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 


STOVE. 

Plants  in  growth  will  require  careful 
attention.  Cut  back  Clerodendrons,  Alla- 
mandas,  J usticias,  &c. ;  remove  some  of  the 
old  soil  and  carefully  repot  them.  Bring  on 
a  few  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  and  Gesneras. 
Give  air  daily  if  possible,  but  avoid  cold 
draught  near  growing  plants.  Keep  up  a 
temperature  of  from  55°  to  65°  artificial  heat. 
Water  sparingly  until  the  plants  grow  freely. 

CONSERVATORY. 

Keep  up  a  temperature  of  45°  by  night  and 
55°  by  day,  allowing  it  to  rise  a  few  degrees 
by  sun  heat.  When  the  weather  admits  give 
a  little  air,  but  be  careful  of  cold  draughts, 
as  this  house  ought  now  to  be  gay  with 
Indian  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Heaths,  Epacrises, 
Tulips,  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Amaryllis,  Pri¬ 


mulas,  and  of  such  stove  plants  as  Epiphyl- 
lums,  Poinsettias,  Aphelandras,  Euphorbias, 
Justicias,  Bletias,  and  such. 

GREENHOUSE. 

Hardwooded  Plants. — In  frosty  weather  a 
night  temperature  of  40°  is  quite  sufficient. 
Give  all  the  air  possible  in  mild  weather.  *  Be 
careful  in  watering,  but  do  not  let  anything 
suffer  for  want  of  it.  Softwooded  Plants. — 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  pruning  and  repot¬ 
ting  Fuchsias,  if  they  are  intended  to  be  large 
plants.  Young  plants  should  be  potted  and 
put  into  a  moist  genial  atmosphere  of  from 
45°  to  55°  artificial  heat.  Camellias  and 
Azaleas. — Camellias  coming  into  bloom  will 
be  benefited  by  a  watering  of  liquid  manure 
once  or  twice  a-week,  and  when  fires  are 
required  they  ought  to  be  occasionally 
syringed.  Large  Azaleas  not  intended  to 
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flower  until  May  will  only  require  careful 
attention  in  watering,  and  a  steady  tempera¬ 
ture.  Young  plants  will  require  to  be  kept 
a  little  warmer  as  they  begin  to  grow. 
Cinerarias. — These  plants  will  have  attained 
a  good  size  by  this  time,  and  must  have 
corresponding  room  to  keep  them  dwarf,  and 
they  will  now  grow  still  more  rapidly. 
Green  fly  must  be  looked  after  and  kept 
down.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  tie- 
out  the  side  shoots.  This  is  done  by  placing 
a  strong  piece  of  bast  round  the  pot  under¬ 
neath  the  rim,  to  which  the  outer  shoots  are 
tied — by  this  means  a  dwarf  bush  is  obtained. 
Pelargoniums. — Remove  all  dead  leaves,  and 
those  small  ones  at  the  bottoms  of  the  shoots. 
Plants  that  require  it  should  he  shifted  into 
larger  pots  forthwith ;  keeping  them  close 
for  a  short  time,  but  ventilate  freely  after¬ 
wards,  always  avoiding  cold  draughts.  Water 
carefully,  but  do  not  let  them  want  it. 
Watch  for  insects,  and  fumigate.  Keep  up  a 
temperature  of  from  45°  to  50°.  Young  stock 
will  require  but  little  labour  during  this 
month ;  but  the  large  plants,  either  grown 
specimens  or  those  intended  to  make  exhi¬ 
bition  plants,  should  now  be  tied  out  with  neat 
small  willow  sticks.  All  the  stock  should 
be  kept  comfortably  warm  and  tolerably  dry  ; 
they  should  not  be  excited  to  grow  till  next 
month.  Fancy  varieties,  however,  may  be 
helped  along  with  a  little  more  fire  heat 
than  is  judicious  for  the  large  kinds. 

FORCING. 

P or cing- ground. — Prepare  beds  for  Aspara¬ 
gus  to  succeed  former  crops.  Keep  the  roots 
near  the  glass,  and  on  fine  days  pull  the  lights 
off  occasionally ;  the  buds  will,  by  this  means, 
acquire  more  of  their  natural  flavour  and 
colour  than  they  otherwise  wrould.  Cover 
Sea-kale  and  Rhubarb  roots  with  pots,  and 
then  cover  with  sufficient  fermenting  material 
to  cause  a  heat  of  about  80°.  Rut  a  better 
plan  is  to  make  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials 
and  put  the  roots  in  it,  and  exclude  the  light ; 
or  they  may  be  forced  under  trellis  in  a 
vinery  or  Peach-house.  Bring  Ash-leaved 
Kidney  Potatoes  forward  in  pots  and  boxes, 
to  be  planted  out  in  pits  or  beds  when  ready 
for  them.  Put  roots  of  Tarragon  and  Mint 
into  one  of  the  hotbeds.  Sow  Mustard  and 
Cress  once  or  twice  a- week,  according  to  the 
consumption.  Sow  Early  Horn  Carrot  in  a 
slight  hotbed ;  also  some  Radishes.  Have 
always  in  readiness  a  good  heap  of  fermenting 
materials;  if  the  weather  suddenly  becomes 
very  cold  you  will  then  be  able  to  keep  up 
the  heat  in  any  of  the  pits  where  it  may  be 
declining.  Cucumbers. — Keep  a  bottom  heat 
of  from  80°  to  90°,  and  see  that  it  neither  rises 
above  nor  falls  much  below  this  point ;  much 
depends  on  this,  for  no  matter  how  well 
treated  in  other  respects,  if  a  steady  bottom 
heat  is  not  regularly  maintained  the  growth 
of  the  plants  will  be  anything  but  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Keep  the  temperature  about  65°  by  night 


and  70°  by  day,  in  severe  weather,  and  in 
mild  weather  a  few  degrees  higher,  always 
allowing  it  to  rise  10°  or  so  more  by  sun  heat. 
Maintain  a  moist  growing  atmosphere.  Give 
air  freely  every  day,  but  avoid  cold  draughts. 
Water  but  sparingly,  at  the  same  time  do  not 
let  them  suffer  for  want  of  it.  Do  not  let  the 
shoots  get  crowded ;  rather  have  them  too  thin 
if  anything.  Sow  for  a  spring  crop,  and  place 
them  in  good  bottom  heat,  and  as  near  the 
light  as  possible.  Melons. — For  an  early  crop 
sow  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  some  of 
the  Scarlet-fleshed  kinds ;  many  of  these  are 
of  a  much  hardier  nature  than  the  Green- 
fleshed  sorts  :  they  set  their  fruit  more  freely, 
and  do  not  require  so  high  a  temperature; 
but  they  all  require  a  good  steady  bottom 
heat.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  sow 
the  Green-fleshed  kinds,  to  succeed  the  others, 
and  place  them  in  a  good  bottom  heat. 
Peach-house. — In  severe  weather  hard  forc¬ 
ing  must  be  avoided  with  everything,  but 
more  particularly  with  Peach  trees.  Do 
not  hurry  them  on  any  account;  a  crop  is 
often  lost  by  this  error.  Light  is  a  most 
essential  agent  in  all  stages  of  its  culture; 
and  when  forced  it  must  be  flowered  under  a 
comparatively  low  temperature.  If  any  of 
the  roots  are  in  borders  outside,  see  that  they 
are  covered  from  the  frost.  The  borders  in¬ 
side  should  have  a  good  soaking  of  water  when 
forcing  commences ;  they  will  then  require 
but  little  until  the  leaf  is  fully  expanded, 
when  they  will  require  to  be  supplied  liber¬ 
ally,  if  the  trees  are  large  and  healthy. 
Begin  with  a  temperature  of  40°,  then  raise 
to  45°,  afterwards  to  55°,  which  ought  not  to 
be  exceeded  till  the  fruit  is  set.  After  the 
fruit  is  set  raise  the  temperature  to  60°,  this 
will  be  sufficient  until  the  stoning  is  over; 
then  raise  it  to  62°,  and  70°.  This  is  the 
amount  of  artificial  heat  aimed  at  in  a  general 
way,  but  the  weather  will  often  cause  wide 
departure  from  it.  If  the  weather  be  bright, 
mild,  and  sunny  when  forcing  is  commenced, 
little  artificial  heat  is  necessary  ;  and  if  severe 
and  frosty,  the  above  standard  will  be  a  safe 
guide.  A  moist  atmosphere  should  be  kept  up, 
excepting  the  time  of  flowering.  Air  should 
be  given  freely,  and  as  early  in  the  day  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  Trees  in  flower  will 
require  all  the  air  possible,  and  a  steady 
night  temperature  of  about  50°.  Trees  not  in 
flower  should  be  syringed  with  tepid  water 
three  or  four  times  daily.  Pinery. — A  steady 
bottom  heat  is  indispensable  here  ;  they  must 
not  be  kept  too  hot  one  day  and  too  cold 
another — one  regular  heat  of  about  85°. 
Plants  in  fruit  will  require  a  dry  temperature 
of  about  75°,  which  may  be  allowed  to  rise  by 
sun  heat  to  85°  and  90° :  they  will  also  require 
a  moist  atmosphere.  Plants  in  flower  will 
require  a  dry  atmosphere.  Plants  intended 
to  fruit  during  the  autumn  must  be  kept 
steadily  growing.  Water  plants  in  fruit — give 
air  daily.  Keep  young  plants  of  all  descrip- 
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tions  in  a  moderate  temperature — do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  push  them  too  fast  into  growth,  and 
do  not  allow  them  by  any  means  to  receive  any 
sudden  checks.  Strawberries. — Put  a  batch  of 
plants  into  the  Peach -house  or  vinery ;  place 
them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  where  they  can 
have  plenty  of  light  and  air.  When  the  fruit  is 
set  they  should  be  removed  to  a  warmer  place. 
To  keep  up  a  succession,  a  fresh  supply  of 
plants  must  be  introduced  every  fortnight. 
The  temperature  should  at  first  be  low,  and 
be  raised  gradually.  Plants  in  flower  should 
have  all  the  air  possible,  otherwise  they  go 
blind.  Fumigate  for  green  fly.  Vinery. — 
Vines  in  action  require  careful  attention ;  those 
in  bloom  need  much  care.  A  dry  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  65°  for  Hamburghs,  and  70°  for 
Muscats,  will  make  them  set  well.  With 
sun  heat  it  might  rise  10°  or  15°  more.  If 
the  roots  are  in  a  border  outside,  not  only 
must  the  frost  be  kept  from  them,  but  a 
steady  heat  of  about  70°  must  be  kept  up,  if 
not  from  hot-water  pipes  below,  from  ferment¬ 
ing  materials  from  above.  Inside  borders 
should  be  well  watered.  Tie  down  shoots, 
stop  laterals,  and  thin  directly  the  berries  are 
formed.  Begin  Vines  just  started  with  a 
moist  genial  atmosphere  of  45°  artificial  heat, 
and  increase  10°  or  15°  in  a  month,  always 
allowing  a  rise  of  10°  or  15°  by  sun  heat. 
Forcing  Hardy  Shrubs. — A  mild  steady  bottom 
heat,  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  60°,  with  a 
rise  of  10°  or  15°  by  sun  heat,  and  syringing 
morning  and  evening  with  warm  water,  will 
insure  success  here.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
in  bloom  are  removed  to  the  conservatory  and 
show-house,  fill  up  with  fresh  plants.  In¬ 
troduce  Kalmias,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Deutzias,  Lilacs,  and  Roses. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Drain,  trench,  manure,  and  dig  vacant 
ground  when  the  weather  permits.  Where  not 
done  already,  throw  up  into  rough  ridges  vacant 
ground.  Plant  Box- edging.  In  frosty  weather 
push  forward  all  work  connected  with  the 
wheelbarrow.  Place  heaps  of  manure  on  spots 
where  it  can  be  made  available  for  dressing 
those  quarters  that  are  soon  to  become  vacant. 
Prepare  composts  and  manures;  also,  Pea 
sticks  and  other  sticks  requisite  for  kitchen- 
garden  purposes.  Prepare  labels  for  naming 
vegetables.  There  are  innumerable  little 
jobs  that  may  be  done  under  cover  in  severe 
weather  that  are  as  necessary  as  some  of 
apparently  greater  importance.  Protect  Cauli¬ 
flower  plants,  Lettuce,  and  Parsley  in  frosty 
weather.  Artichokes,  if  not  already  done, 
should  have  a  good  mulching  of  half-rotten 
leaves.  Before  severe  weather  take  up  some 
Turnips  ;  top  and  house  them.  Take  up  some 
Horseradish  and  house  it.  Broccoli  showing 
flower  take  up  with  a  ball,  and  put  in  a  shed  or 
other  place  of  shelter.  Sow  a  crop  of  early 
Peas  and  Broad  Beans  on  a  warm  sheltered 
border.  Sow  also  some  Radishes  and  Horn 
Carrot,  and  cover  with  litter  in  frosty  weather. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Hardy  Fruit. — If  the  weather  be  severe  see 
that  the  wood  of  Fig  trees  is  well  wrapped  up 
with  straw  or  fern.  If  open,  all  kinds  of 
hardy  fruit  trees  may  be  planted.  Pruning 
may  also  be  proceeded  with  in  open  weather. 
Espaliers  also  may  be  tied,  and  wall  trees 
nailed.  Orchard-house. — All  fruit  trees  in 
pots  and  tubs  intended  for  the  house  should 
be  got  in  without  any  loss  of  time.  Put  a  good 
covering  of  dry  leaves,  straw,  or  fern  round 
the  pots  and  tubs,  to  keep  the  frost  from  the 
roots  in  severe  weather.  In  open  weather, 
give  all  the  air  possible. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  keep  lawns, 
walks,  &c.,  as  clean  and  orderly  as  possible. 
Tender  Roses  and  other  tender  plants  should 
be  protected  from  frost.  Protect  bulbs,  &c. 
Cold  Frames. — In  mild  weather  give  all  the 
air  possible,  pulling  off  the  lights  on  dry  and 
sunny  days.  But  little,  if  any,  water,  will  be 
required.  Be  always  prepared  to  protect  from 
frost,  by  coverings  of  some  description,  by 
night. 

florists’  flowers. 

Auriculas. — These  should  not  be  excited  to 
grow  before  February,  when  they  may  be 
watered  more  freely — at  present  they  should 
have  very  little  water.  The  old  foliage  will 
continue  gradually  to  decay,  and  should  be  re¬ 
moved  as  fast  as  the  leaves  turn  yellow.  Give 
them  a  slight  protection  during  severe  frost. 
Carnations  and  Ficotees. — Cold  will  not  injure 
these  plants  if  they  have  been  kept  dry. 
Dahlias. — Carefully  examine  the  roots,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  from  the  ground,  to  see  they 
are  not  decaying  at  the  crown.  If  they 
appear  to  be  rotting  downwards,  put  them 
to  work  in  heat,  or  they  may  be  entirely  lost. 
Pot  roots  keep  sound  longer  than  those  from 
the  open  ground,  particu’arly  if  the  latter 
have  been  grown  freely,  in  rich  soil,  causing 
them  to  have  large  hollow  stems.  They  make 
excellent  strong  early  plants  by  starting 
them  in  gentle  heat  early  in  April.  Holly¬ 
hocks. — Roots  potted  from  the  ground  in 
autumn,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  cuttings, 
may  be  excited  with  a  little  heat ;  it  should, 
however,  be  very  gentle  at  first.  "When  they 
have  pushed  shoots  to  about  3  inches  long- 
cut  them  off,  similar  to  the  method  adopted 
in  propagating  the  Dahlia.  The  cuttings 
should  be  put  into  thumb-pots,  using  sandy 
soil,  and  place  in  mild  bottom  heat.  The  plants 
struck  now  will  flower  well  in  September. 

[  Seed  sown  in  heat  and  the  plants  grown 
under  glass  till  late  in  May,  will  flower  in  the 
autumn.  Pansies. — If  the  weather  should  be 
mild  and  open  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
those  for  blooming  in  pots  should  be  repotted. 
For  this  purpose,  keep  the  soil  dry  and  in 
readiness.  Finks. — But  little  will  have  to  bo 
done  this  month.  If  the  frost  should  loosen 
the  plants,  press  them  firmly  in  the  ground 
after  a  thaw. 
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TERMS  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

s.  d 

Six  Lines  in  Column  .  2  6 

Every  additional  line .  0  6 

Quarter  of  a  Page .  15  0 

Half  a  Page,  or  One  Column  .  30  0 

Whole  Page  .  50  0 

Stitching  in  Catalogues  not  exceeding  16  pages  30  0 
Sixteen  pages  and  not  exceeding  32  pages  .  60  0 


Baku  &  sugden, 

SEED  MERCHANTS. 

12,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

HE  LONDON  SEED  COMPANY, 

Limited.-The  GENERAL  PRICE  CURRENT  is 
now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  Gratis  and  post 
free  to  any  address  in  the  Kingdom. 

Address,  68,  Welbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
London,  W. 


RANUNCULUSES,  ANEMONES,  SEEDS,  c 

/  ^AREY  TYSO,  Florist,  &c.,  Walling- 

ford,  Berks,  offers  from  his  unrivalled  Collection 
o°  the  above  Flowers,  assortments  as  under:  — 


♦RANUNCULUSES,  100  superb  named  sorts  4  0  0 

100  fine  named  sorts  .  2  0  0 

100  choice  mixtures,  8s.,  15s.,  and .  10  0 

♦ANEMONES,  50  splendid  double  varieties, 

10s.  6d.  and  .  0  13  0 

50  do,  mixtures,  3s.  6d.  and  .  0  5  0 

♦SEEDS  from  the  above  Flowers,  Per 

Packet,  2s  6d.  and .  0  5  0 


♦TREATISE  on  Culture  of  RANUNCULUS,  per 
post,  6  Stamps  ;  Do.  on  ANEMONE,  4  Stamps. 

♦IMPORTED  GERMAN  SEEDS— Asters,  Stocks, 
Balsams,  Immortelles,  Poppies,  Zinnias,  Wallflowers, 
&c.,  in  named  assortments,  from  Is.  to  5s.  each,  to  suit 
purchasers.  Descriptive  Catalogues,  Gratis,  sent 
on  receipt  of  one  Stamp. 

*  These  articles  can  be  safely  forwarded  per  post. 


SEEDS!  SEEDS!! 

B  O  SHELL,  Seeds  man ,86,  Borough , 

•  S.E.,  begs  to  inform  the  Public  his  Catalogue  of 
NEW  KITCHEN  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

January,  1864. 

HARLES  TURNER  has  now  ready 

the  Fine  New  PELARGONIUMS,  raised  by 
G.  W.  Hoyle,  Esq.,  and  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.  ;  also  New 
Fancy  Pelargoniums,  New  Cinerarias,  New  Pinks, 

•  fl  T  ,1  cf  IQ  TPfld  V 

iA  January  will  be  published  the  SPRING  PLANT 
CATALOGUE,  containing  many  new  Bedding  Plants. 
The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

NEW  ROSE  CATALOGUE. 

H.  DAVIS'S  Detailed  Descrip- 

«  tive  Priced  CATALOGUE  OF  ROSES  is  now 
ready,  and  will  he  forwarded  post  free  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 

The  Collection,  which  consists  of  the  very  best 
only  of  the  new  and  old  varieties,  cannot  be  surpassed, 
the  plants,  both  Standards  and  Dwarfs,  being  well 
rooted  and  with  very  fine  heads. 

N.B. — The  Trade  liberally  dealt  with. 

Rose  Nurseries,  Newbury,  Berks. 

CATALOGUE  OF  CUTTINGS. 

TOHN  MORSE’S  CATALOGUE  of 

the  above  will  be  ready  early  in  February,  and 
will  be  forwarded,  free  by  post,  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  one  stamp.  It  contains  all  the  most  choice 
and  new  varieties  of  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas, 
Chrysanthemums,  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Petu¬ 
nias,  Cinerarias,  Phloxes,  Pinks,  Pansies,  Roses, 
Mimulus,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  Tropseolums, 
and  all  kinds  of  Bedding,  Greenhouse,  and  Stove 
Plants,  cuttings  of  which  can  be  sent  free  by  post  at 
one-third  the  price  of  plants. 

The  Nurseries,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire. 

pHARLES  TURNER’S  Seed  Cata- 

\J  logue  contains  a  Descriptive  List  of  all  Novelties 
in  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

A  copy  of  which  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  applica¬ 
tion.  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

pRAPE  VINES  (from  Eyes).— Wm. 

IT  CUTBUSH  &  SON  have  an  immense  Stock  of 
GRAPE  VINES  for  Fruiting  in  Pots  or  Planting-out 
of  all  the  best  kinds.  Prices  on  application. 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London. 


NEW  DAHLIAS. 

1 OHN  HENSHAW  intends  sending 

t)  out  in  May,  1864,  the  following  Dahlias: — 
GOLDEN  GEM,  a  deep  clear  yellow  of  fine  form 
and  good  habit,  with  great  depth  of  petals,  close,  com¬ 
pact  centre,  and  very  constant,  every  bloom  perfect, 
4  feet,  10s.  6d. 

EMMA,  pure  white  ground,  heavily  tip,  with  rosy 
purple  ;  a  full-size  flower  of  fine  form  and  good  habit, 
with  full  centre,  and  constant,  4  feet,  7  s.  6d. 

Address,  JOHN  HENSHAW,  Handforth,  Man¬ 
chester. 

Just  Published. 

pULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR 

yj  THE  ROSE,  with  Select  Lists  of  sorts  adapted 
to  various  circumstances  and  situations  ;  and  a 
CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS  to  be  performed 
during  each  month  throughout  the  year.  By  JOHN 
CRANSTON,  Nurseries,  King’s  Acre,  near  Hereford. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 

London :  HOULSTON  <&  WRIGHT,  Paternoster 
Row.  Derby:  J.  ROWBOTTOM. 

Price  Is.  6d.,  or  free  by  post  from  the  Author  for 
20  Stamps. 

Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d.  Free  by  post  for  2s.  8d. 

OPRING  AND  WINTER  FLOWER 

O  GARDENING.  By  John  Fleming,  Gardener  to 
Her  Grace  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Cliveden. 

The  great  success  that  has  attended  Mr.  Fleming’s 
Spring  Gardening  now  for  several  years  past,  at 
Cliveden,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of 
the  beautiful  in  garden  decoration,  and  induced  Mr. 
Fleming  to  produce  a  work  in  which  his  practice  shall 
be  explained,  and  such  instructions  given  both  as  to 
the  plants  employed,  and  their  management,  as  will 
enable  all  who  follow  his  directions  to  succeed  in  this 
new  style  of  flower  garden  decoration. 

London  :  Journal  or  Horticulture  and  Cottage 
Gardener  Office,  162,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

niSHURST  COMPOUND,  whether 

VA  used  against  Insects  and  Mildew  on  growing 
Plants,  or  as  winter-dressing  on  Trees  at  rest,  should 
be  dissolved  forty-  eight  hours  before  use.  This  gets 
rid  of  smell,  and  if  the  solution  be  decanted,  prevents 
any  “Staining  of  Foliage.”  A  strength  of  from  one 
to  two  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water  is  recommended 
for  growing  Plants ;  one  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces 
for  Trees  at  rest. 

Sold  Retail  by  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  in  boxes 
Is.,  3sr ,  and  10s.  6d.  each.  Wholesale  by 
Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company.  (Limited. 


the  florist  and  pomologtst  advertiser,. 

THE  LONDON  SEED  COMPANY,  Limited. 

68,  WELBECK  STREET,  CAVENDISH  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 

THE  COMPANY  are  now  sending  out  their  COLLECTIONS  of  SEEDS,  which  will  he1 
delivered  Carriage  Free  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and  Wales,  or  to  any  Steam 
Port  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

No.  1.  Complete  Collection  for  a  Large  Garden,  for  One  Year’s  Supply  . . . .  £o  n  n 

No.  2.  Complete  Collection  for  a  Moderate  Size  Garden,  for  One  Year  s  Supply  .  2  0  0 

No.  3.  Complete  Collection,  in  Smaller  Quantities  .  J 

No.  4.  Complete  Collection,  for  a  Small  Garden  . . «.• .  n  To  « 

No.  5.  Complete  Collection,  for  a  Small  Garden  . . . . ■•••••••• .  "  ", 

No.  6.  Extra  Large  Collection,  containing  Double  the  Quantity  ot  ao.  1  . . o  u  v 

A  DETAILED  LIST  of  these  COLLECTIONS  will  be  found  in  the  GENERAL 
PRICE  CURRENT,  which  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  any 
address  in  the  Kingdom. 

Address— 88,  WELBECK  STREET,  CAVENDISH  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 


OSBORN’S  WHITE  WINTER  BROCCOLI. 

FT^HIS  is  without  doubt  the  best  early  and  midwinter  BROCCOLI  in  Cultivation. 
JL  It  forms  fine  beads,  and  is  as  white  as  a  Cauliflower  in  these  respects  being 
equal  to  “Snow’s,”  but  superior  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  hardier  (being  self-pro¬ 
tecting),  and  comes  in  before  it.  If  sown  early  in  March,  it  turns  in  early  in 
November,  and  by  successive  sowings  may  be  had  in  use  up  to  April  or  May. 

Sold  in  sealed  Packets,  2s.  6d.  each. 

A  General  List  of  GARDEN  SEEDS  may  be  bad  on  application. 

FULHAM  NURSERY,  LONDON,  S.W. 


SUTTON'S 

SPRING  CATALOGUE, 


AND 


AMATEUR’S  GUIDE  for  1864, 

Containing  much  useful  information  in  Hor¬ 
ticulture  and  Agriculture,  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had  post  free,  price  6d.  Gratis  to 
Customers. 

SUTTON'S  SHORT  SELECT 
SEED  LIST 

Is  also  ready,  and  will  be  sent  Gratis  and  Post  Eree  on  application. 
Address— SUTTON  &  SONS,  Seed  Growers  and  Merchants,  Royal  Berkshire 

Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


CAMELLIAS,  GLADIOLUS,  JAPANESE  PLANTS, 

NEW  HARDY  AND  GREENHOUSE  EERNS, 

NEW  HOSES,  RHODODENDRONS,  &c. 

JOHN  STANDISH 

HAS  great  pleasure  in  submitting  the  above  to  tlie  consideration  of  his 
Friends  and  the  Public  in  general,  far  exceeding  in  interest  any  that  he  has  ever 
before  had  the  opportunity  of  sending  out  at  any  one  time. . 

Besides  the  above,  J.  S.  has  a  tine  Collection  of  Coniferous  Plants,  Hardy  Shrubs  and 
Trees,  and  a  very  large  Stock  of  Vines,  which  he  can  offer  at  reasonable  prices,  descriptive 
.Catalogues  of  which  are  now  ready  for  distribution. 

THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES.  BAGSHOT,  AND  ASCOT. 

JS\  B. — All  Letters  addressed  “  Ascot,  Berks.11 
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By  Her  Majesty’s 


Boyal  Letters  Patent. 


A  PUBL5C  BOON. 


NEW  WATER  JACKET  EURNACE  BOILER, 

Showing  the  principle  of  the  Patent  Deflecting  Flue-plate  or  Heat  Preserver. 

IT  will  be  observed  from  the  annexed 
diagram,  that  the  deflecting  flue- 


plate  is  placed  on  tbe  top  of  the  brick¬ 
work  just  level  witb  the  top  of  the 
Boiler,  leaving  a  clear  space  for  draught 
all  round,  consequently,  the  great  pres¬ 
sure  of  heat  from  the  furnace  is  con¬ 
centrated  at  the  top  of  the  Boiler,  and 
kept  in  close  contact  with  it  by  means 
of  the  two  slides  which  are  regulated  in 
front. 

These  Boilers  are  now  fully  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  a  vast  number  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  experienced  Gardeners  to  be 
the  most  Powerful  and  Economical 
Boilers  extant,  requiring  less  attention 
and  fuel  by  one-half  than  any  other 
Boiler  they  have  had  to  manage,  and 
state  that  the  great  improvement  con¬ 
sists  in  the  AV ater  J acket  F urnace,  and 
the  deflecting  flue-plate. 

Estimates  for  every  description  of  Heat 
ins  with  Boiler  and  Piping  complete,  erected 
upon  Mr.  C.’s  new  and  much  approved  prin¬ 
ciple,  for  top  and  bottom  heat,  sent  upon  the 
shortest  notice,  by  applying  to  the  Eagle  Iron 
Foundry,  25,  Seel  Street,  Liverpool. 

T.  C.  CLARKE,  Proprietor. 


NEW  Or  A  ll  D  E  A  1  As  Gt  SEEIAE. 


On  the  1st  of  MARCH  next,  and  thenceforward,  will  be  Published 


A  Monthly  Magazine 

Especially  devoted  to  FLORICULTURE  and  GARDENING  SUBJECTS  generally, 
Price  4d. ;  Post  Free  for  4s.  6d.  Yearly,  payable  in  advance. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  the  Gossip  of  the  Garden  a  blank  was  created  in  floral  literature  in  the  Midland 
and  Northern  Counties  which  the  Proprietor  intends  to  till  by  the  publication  of  “  THE  FLORISTS’  GUIDE. 

To  enable  him  to  accomplish  this  object  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  manner,  he  has  pleasure  in  stating  that 
*‘THE  FLORISTS’  GUIDE”  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  Dean,  (of  the  Bradford  Nurseries,  Yorkshire!, 
jate  Editor  of  the  Gossip  of  the  Garden,  assisted  by  several  eminent  and  well  known  Florists. 

ESPECIAL  NOTICE.— “THE  FLORISTS’  GUIDE”  will  also  contain, at  suitable  intervals, 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Floricultural  Celebrities, 

Both  in  the  professional,  and  (where  deemed  worthy,  from  length  of  servitude  or  great  skill,)  amateur  walks 
of  floriculture ;  along  with  which  will  he  published 

FAITHFUL  PORTRAITS 

Executed  in  the  best  style  of  art,  of  men  under  notice.  This  portion  of  the  “  GUIDE  ”  will,  the  Proprietor 
trusts,  prove  an  attractive,  instructive,  and  gratifying  feature  in  the  publication. 
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MAGNOLIA  LENNE. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  history  of  this  plant  is  that  it  is  reputedly  of 
German  origin  ;  that  it  was  met  with  by  Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross, 
somewhere  in  France  ;  and  that,  being  much  taken  by  its  appearance,  he  pur¬ 
chased  it,  and,  from  the  stock  thus  obtained,  exhibited  a  nice  plant  in  flower 
last  spring,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  it 
received  the  award  of  a  first-class  certificate,  which  it  well  deserved.  For  are 
not  its  vase-like  flowers  amongst  the  noblest  to  be  met  with  in  a  race  of  plants 
famous  for  its  nobility  of  character  ?  and,  in  the  high  qualities  of  form  and 
substance,  which  the  horticultural  improver  ever  seeks  to  impart  to  those 
flowers  -which  more  especially  share  his  favour,  is  it  not  superior  to  any  other 
of  this  class  of  Magnolias  which  have  yet  appeared  ?  Such,  at  least,  were  what 
we  gathered  to  be  the  general  opinions  respecting  it  when  Mr.  Paul's  plant 
wras  shown. 

This  Magnolia  is  one  of  the  deciduous  group,  related  to  M.  purpurea  and 
M.  conspicua.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  it  may  have  been  obtained  either  as 
a  selected  seedling  from  the  latter,  or  as  a  cross  between  the  two,  which  latter 
was  the  origin  of  M.  Soulangeana ,  another  handsome  plant,  with  the  petals 
slightly  tinged  with  purple.  In  M.  Lenne ,  however,  the  flowers  are  not  only 
of  a  deepish  purple  on  the  outer  surface,  and  fragrant,  but  they  are  very  large, 
thus  giving  it  the  first  rank  among  the  purple-flowered  kinds.  The  margins 
and  tips  of  the  petals,  w'hich  are  remarkably  smooth  and  even,  are  somewhat 
drawn  inwards,  so  as  to  give  them  a  concave  figure,  and  from  this  results  a 
bluntly  obovate  outline  in  the  flower  when  in  the  bud  state  or  but  partially 
expanded ;  the  petals  are  also  remarkable  for  their  substance  and  consequent 
durability.  The  interior  of  the  flower  is  white.  It  is  a  most  desirable  addition 
to  hardy  flowering  shrubs. 

It  has  often  been  to  us  a  source  of  some  surprise  that  comparatively  so  little 
should  have  been  done  with  certain  of  our  much-valued  hardy  shrubs,  in  the 
way  of  crossing  and  seeding,  to  produce  distinct  and  improved  varieties,  when 
magnificent  results  in  other  directions  are  not  wanting  as  a  lure.  The  Magnolia , 
one  would  suppose,  offers  a  very  tempting  subject  to  an  enterprising  hybridist. 
Loudon,  indeed,  points  this  out,  when  he  says  that  M.  conspicua  ripens  seeds 
and  fertilises  readily  with  purpurea  and  gracilis;  adding  that  many  new 
varieties  may  be  expected  when  the  attention  of  cultivators  is  more  especially 
directed  to  the  subject.  And  yet  little  has  been  done,  though  the  subject  of 
our  present  figure  may  possibly  be  one  result.  But  why  not  have  an  ever¬ 
green  purpurea,  or  a  purple-flowered  grandiflora  ?  M. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  PINE  APPLE. 

1st.  The  Soil  and  the  Pit. — This,  which  has  been  truly  named  the 
king  of  fruits,  has  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of  practical  writers  on  gar¬ 
dening  during  the  last  half  century,  and  great  improvements  have  been  made 
by  many  in  the  various  methods  of  culture.  Still  there  are  young  men  and 
amateurs  often  making  inquiries  respecting  its  culture  and  general  manage¬ 
ment,  who  possibly  may  not  have  had  a  sufficient  opportunity  of  getting  at  the 
information  they  stand  in  need  of.  To  those  it  is  my  intention  to  make  a  fewr 
practical  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  selection  of  the  soil  for  the 
yol.  hi.  c 
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successful  culture  of  the  Pine  Apple,  as  well  as  other  plants,  is  a  step  always 
to  be  aimed  at;  and,  after  it  is  selected,  to  preserve  it  in  a  healthy  condition, 
and  always  ready  in  that  state  to  make  use  of.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Pine  plant  will  grow  very  freely  in  almost  any  kind  of  surface  turfy  soil- 
even  in  peat  earth  I  have  seen  plants  grow  most  luxuriantly  ;  and  many  years’ 
practical  experience  has  taught  me  that,  though  the  Pine  plant  can  be  grown 
luxuriantly  in  healthy  light  soils,  their  foliage  cannot  be  at  all  times  maintained 
with  that*  thick,  fleshy.  Aloe-like  substance,  or  the  fruit  supported  in.  its 
swellings  to  the  end,  as  it  can  by  their  cultivation  throughout  in  good  holding, 
stiff  soil.  I  beg  here  to  state  I  select  the  soil  for  Pine  culture  in  the  long 


Pine-pit  at  Bicton,  the  seat  of  Lady  F.olle. 


a  Is  a  round  piece  of  wood  fixed  at  summit,  over 
centre  of  the  pit,  where  the  lights  on  each  side  meet 
over  their  bearing. 

B  b  Are  narrow  boards  fixed  with  hinges  to  A,  which 
in  a  moment  fall  or  rise  as  the  lights  are  moved 
either  up  or  down,  in  order  to  prevent  either  drip  or 
di-aught,  and  of  course  make  a  sort  of  neat  finish  to 
the  span. 

c,  End  of  pit. 

d,  Hot-air  chamber. 

f,  Plunging  materials,  resting  on  slate  slabs. 


e  e,  Flow  and  return  pipes  the  whole  way  round 
back,  front,  and  ends  of  hot-air  chamber. 

ii  h,  Flow  and  return  pipes  the  whole  way  round 
for  command!!  g  the  required  atmospheric  or  top  heat, 
i,  A  copptr  perforated  pipe  to  supply  humidity, 
j  Is  a  slate  shelf  for  growing  French  Beans  on  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  when  they  cannot  be  grown 
in  the  open  air. 

o  o  Are  bottom  and  top  valves,  in  order  to  regulate 
hot-air  chamber  or  surface  atmosj  here  in  a  moment, 
either  night  or  day,  as  circumstances  may  require. 


days  of  summer,  from  some  spot  on  the  common,  where  it  is  stiff ;  mowing-off 
with  an  old  scythe  the  furze,  heath,  or  other  coarse  vegetation,  if  it  be  too 
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long.  I  then  hack  it  up  in  sods  about  2  inches  thick,  or  thereabouts,  with  a 
long  mattock,  let  it  lie  to  dry  a  few  days,  when  it  is  carted  home  to  the  soil- 
yard,  stacked  on  rough  wood  about  4  feet  wide,  and  some  of  the  same  material 
placed  among  it  to  admit  the  free  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  prevent 
fermentation  and  the  breeding  of  fungi.  The  stack  is  roofed,  or  formed  roof- 
shape,  about  5  or  6  feet  high,  and  at  once  slightly  thatched,  which  keeps  it 
in  good  condition  for  use  every  day  throughout  the  year.  Care  is  taken  in  the 
harvesting  the  soil,  if  not  carted  home  as  fast  as  cut  and  dry,  to  throw  it 
together  in  ridges  or  cocks,  as  turf-cutters  do  their  turf,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  again  get  wet,  and  prevent  delay  from  continuing  to  cart  home  should  the 
weather  come  in  showery.  No  manure  of  any  kind  is  ever  placed  or  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  soil  when  stacked,  or  even  afterwards,  as  I  am  certain  it  only 
tends  to  breed  various  fungi.  Neither  do  I  ever  make  use  of  any  kind  of 
manure  mixed  with  the  soil  when  used  for  potting,  farther  than  charcoal  and 
a  little  chimney  soot,  as  I  am  confident  this,  too,  not  only  tends  to  the  breeding 
of  fungi,  but  also  worms  in  the  winter  season,  if  the  soil,  by  drip  or  fermenting 
materials,  get  at  all  damp.  Thus  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Pine  Apple, 
to  commence  with,  materially  depends  on  selecting  healthy  soil  at  a  favourable 
period  of  the  season,  and  fully  maintaining  its  healthiness  till  required  for  use. 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  sort  of  pit  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  best  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  this  noble  fruit.  It  will  be 
seen  that  every  portion  of  the  space  is  made  available,  and  that  it  can  be  used 
for  several  other  purposes  besides  Pine-growing.  It  is  about  77  feet  long,  about 
17  wide,  span-roofed,  with  north  and  south  aspect, and  contains  seven  divisions. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  every  light  throughout,  on  both  sides,  is  made 
to  move  up  or  down,  most  conveniently,  in  a  moment,  as  may  be  required, 
according  to  circumstances,  night  or  day,  and  at  all  seasons  ;  that  every  inch 
of  room  or  covered  space  is  made  use  of ;  that  in  every  way  it  is  most  con¬ 
venient  to  perform  every  kind  of  operation  required  every  day  in  the  year ; 
that  each  division  can  be  worked  and  regulated  either  bottom  or  top,  as 
required ;  that  under  the  shelf  j,  or  French  Bean  shelf,  is  a  copper  perforated 
pipe,  by  simply  turning  a  tap  just  any  amount  of  humidity  may  be  commanded 
or  withheld  in  a  moment,  at  all  times  and  seasons. 

2nd.  Crowns  and  Suckers. — Formerly  crowns  were  more  used  for  pro¬ 
pagation  than  suckers ;  but  for  certain  reasons,  with  the  exception  of  new  or 
rare  varieties,  or  crowns  from  an  extraordinarily  fine-grown,  perfect  model  of  a 
fruit,  they  have  not  of  late  years  been  so  much  sought  after  for  this  purpose. 
For  my  own  part  I  care  but  little  about  crowns,  and  do  not  cultivate  them 
except  for  the  above  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  fruit  is  well  grown  and 
finished,  and  perfect  in  colour  and  flavour,  its  crown  will  be  of  a  moderate 
size  ;  and  therefore,  though  obtained  in  a  good  season,  and  in  good  order,  it  will 
take  a  considerable  time  to  make  a  large,  robust,  strong-lruiting  plant.  Still  a 
good  healthy  crown,  well  and  quickly  got  into  full  vigour  of  growth,  will  very 
often  make  a  very  handsome  perfectly-formed  model  of  a  plant ;  but  when 
fruited  it  does  not,  according  to  my  own  practice,  and  years  of  observation, 
after  taking  a  considerable  time  longer  than  a  good  sucker,  produce,  on  an 
average  of  a  fourth  to  a  sixth,  so  good  and  long-pipped  fruit.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  crowns  are  allowed  to  lie  about  some  time  before  they  are  delivered 
to  the  cultivator,  they  often  get  bruised  or  dryed  up,  and  the  points  of  their 
foliage  seared ;  and,  though  not  easily  killed,  these  severe  checks  must,  and 
do,  seriously  retard  their  immediate  and  vigorous  growth. 

Another  and  more  serious  matter,  too,  I  have  observed  in  my  time,  is  this  : 
Where  the  fruit  of  Pines  have  been  presented,  and  sent  from  home  to  a  dinner 
party,  or  to  one’s  own  employer’s  table  in  London,  with  the  request  that  the 
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crowns  should  be  returned,  after  weeks,  or  months  perhaps,  you  get  crown  or 
crowns  back,  bruised  and  seared  ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst,  for  I  have  seen 
them  returned  full  of  disease  and  vermin,  which  may  have  been  gained  from 
contact  with  fruit  sent  from  some  other  establishment,  and  the  crowns  collected 
and  returned  together.  I  here  mention  these  little  matters  because  I  have 
seen,  more  than  once,  this  deplorable  and  lasting  pest  introduced  by  only  one 
crown  amongst  a  clean  healthy  stock,  which  is  most  aggravating  indeed  to 
those  fond  of  seeing  clean  healthy  plants.  The  very  idea  of  being  told  that 
your  stock  of  Pines  is  foul  is  quite  enough  to  ruffle  one’s  temper,  without  having 
to  go  through  the  discomfort  of  having  them  always  before  one’s  eyes.  The 
trouble  that  many  undergo  in  preserving  their  stock,  by  means  of  various 
filthy,  strong -smelling  applications,  recommended  as  remedies  for  extirpating 
these  obnoxious  pests,  and  after  all  their  perseverance  with  generally  so  little 
success,  is  enough  to  make  one  careful  how  and  from  whom  they  accept  the 
crowns  of  Pine  Apples,  and  to  care  but  little  about  planting  crowns  if  good 
suckers  enough  can  be  obtained.  I  intend  to  treat  on  suckers  in  my  next 
paper,  and  in  some  future  one  a  simple  method  of  cleaning  or  eradicating 
Pines  from  vermin,  maintaining  them  clean  and  healthy. 

Bicton.  (To  be  continued.)  James  Barnes. 


CULTURE  OF  MUSA  CAVENDISHIL 

In  our  last  we  noticed  the  production  of  an  immense  bunch  of  the  fruit  of 
Musa  Cavendisliii  which  was  being  exhibited  in  the  conservatory  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington,  and  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
laying  before  our  readers  the  method  of  culture  that  was  adopted  to  produce  such 
a  result,  communicated  by  Mr.  Carr. 

Some  small  offsets  of  Musa  Cavendishii  were  received  here  by  my  employer, 
P.  L.  Hinds,  Esq.,  from  his  estates  in  the  West  Indies,  in  September,  1862. 
These  were  at  once  potted  into  eight-inch  pots  and  plunged  into  bottom  heat  in  a 
Cucumber-house.  Four  of  them  very  soon  showed  signs  of  growth,  and  the  others 
decayed.  For  the  surviving  plants  four  tubs  were  prepared,  each  2  feet  6  inches 
square,  and  perforated  at  the  bottom.  These  were  placed  along  the  centre  of  a 
pit  16  feet  by  9  on  slabs  of  slate  also  perforated,  under  which  were  hot-water 
pipes  for  bottom  heat.  I  then  had  the  tubs  well  drained  and  filled  with  soil, 
consisting  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  peat,  and  very  rotten  dung  in  equal  parts  well 
mixed  together.  As  soon  as  the  soil  became  warm  the  plants  were  taken  out  of 
the  pots  and  placed  in  the  tubs,  and  received  a  gentle  watering  with  tepid  water. 
From  this  time  till  February,  1863,  the  temperature  of  the  house  was  kept  from 
55°  to  60°  by  night  and  65°  by  day,  with  an  allowance  of  5y  for  sun  heat.  The 
plants  received  a  gentle  syringing  overhead  every  fine  day,  and  the  house  was 
filled  with  steam  morning  and  evening,  water  being  given  to  the  roots  in  large 
quantities,  and  guano  water  twice  a- week  at  the  rate  of  one  tablespoonful  to  three 
gallons  of  soft  water. 

At  this  time  in  February  the  plants  had  made  great  progress  in  growth,  some 
of  the  leaves  measuring  5  feet  6  inches  in  length  and  2  feet  in  width  ;  and  they 
had  already  produced  suckers,  four  of  which  were  taken  off  and  put  into  tubs 
18  inches  by  15,  and  plunged  into  the  tan  by  the  side  of  the  others.  From  this 
time  the  temperature  of  the  house  was  gradually  increased  week  by  week  till  it 
reached  70°  by  night  and  80°  by  day,  with  the  allowance  of  5°  for  sun  heat,  top 
air  being  only  given  to  keep  the  temperature  as  near  this  point  as  possible  ;  but 
under  no  circumstances  was  side  air  ever  given.  An  abundance  of  moisture  was 
kept  in  the  house,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  water  supplied  to  the  roots. 

Under  this  treatment  two  of  the  plants  showed  fruit  in  April,  after  which 
time  they  were  encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  Clear  liquid  manure  water 
in  a  tepid  state  was  supplied  almost  daily  to  the  roots  till  the  fruit  had  swelled  to 
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.its  full  size,  after  which  clear  soft  water  was  given  till  the  fruit  showed  signs  of 
colouring,  when  it  was  gradually  withheld. 

The  fruit  cut,  weighed,  and  the  plants  measured  as  follows  : — 


When  cut. 

Weight  of  bunch. 

Height  of  stem. 

Circum.  of  stem. 

Length  of  leaf.  Width  of  leaf* 

lbs. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

September  17  .. 

63 

4  0 

2  3 

5  9 

2  3 

27 

y>  —  #  • . 

57 

3  9 

2  1 

5  7 

2  2 

November  23.. 

GO 

4  3 

2  6 

6  2 

2  6 

December  14  .. 

49 

3  7 

2  0 

4  10 

2  0 

„  19.. 

86 

4  6 

2  9 

7  3 

3  3 

The  fruit,  which  was  cut  on  December  14th,  was  from  one  of  the  suckers  that  was 
taken  off  in  February. 

I  may  also  mention  that  the  bottom  heat  was  kept  as  near  as  could  be  to 
75°  by  night  and  80°  by  day  all  through  the  whole  period  of  growth. 

Allow  me  to  add  that  the  house  in  which  the  above  fruit  was  grown  is 
30  feet  long,  20  wide,  and  15  high,  and  was  built  by  Mr.  H.  Ormson,  of  Chelsea, 
and  finished  in  September,  1862.  The  same  builder  is  now  engaged  in  erecting  a 
house  for  this  place  72  feet  long,  32  wide,  and  30  high  for  the  growth  of  tropical 
fruits  only. 

The  Gardens,  JByfleet  Lodge,  Surrey.  J.  Carr. 


CHRONICLES  OE  A  TOWN  GARDEN.— No.  II. 

In  detailing  some  of  my  “present  operations,”  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
season  is  already  too  far  advanced  for  the  readers  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist 
to  set  themselves  to  work  to  emulate  me  in  some  of  my  doings  ;  yet  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  hints  thrown  out  may  be  laid  by  in  the  “  storehouse  of  the  memory,”  or 
“jotted  down”  in  their  note-book  for  use  at  a  future  time.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
detail  each  of  my  little  modes  and  plans  so  accurately  and  so  plainly  that  none 
shall  have  cause  to  complain  of  any  want  of  clearness  and  fulness  of  directions  on 
this  point ;  but  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  detail  at  present  only  what 
is  being  done  within  doors,  as  my  out-door  garden — and  it  is  so  small  and  confined 
that  I  can  hardly  suppress  a  smile  when  I  term  it  a  garden — is  as  yet  lying  a 
“  waste  and  howling  wilderness  ”  of  some  two  dozen  square  feet.  In  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  present  advent  of  Spring  shall  loosen  the  forces  of  nature  from  the 
embrace  of  stern  Winter,  it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  make  that  also  “bright 
and  gladsome”with  a  few  occupants.  I  shall  open  up  here  also  a  “  new  experience,” 
to  assist  me  in  my  record  of  doings  ;  till  then  I  treat  only  of  gardening  within  doors. 

I  have  flowers  in  full  bloom  in  the  window  of  my  sitting-room,  and  have  had 
them  so  since  the  second  week  in  December.  I  find  that  our  bulb-importers  get 
over  from  France  about  the  end  of  August  their  supply  of  Double  Roman  and 
Single  Italian  or  Paper  white  Narcissus.  These  two  varieties,  among  others,  are 
termed  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  because  they  throw  up  a  truss  of  flowers  in  the 
form  of  a  truss  of  the  Polyanthus.  These  are  received  from  Paris  before  they  get 
the  bulk  of  their  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  from  Holland.  Roth  of  these  begin  to 
develope  their  flower-shoots  by  the  end  of  September,  and,  therefore,  they  both 
flower  very  early.  The  Single  Italian  Narcissus  is  extensively  grown  for  Covent 
Garden  Market,  and  its  pure  white  trusses  may  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  some 
of  the  flower-dealers  in  the  centre  row  by  the  end  of  November,  if  not  before. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  so,  but  the  Parisian  Single  Italian  Narcissus  is  very  much 
earlier  in  blooming  than  the  bulbs  of  the  same  variety  imported  from  Holland, 
or  even  from  Jersey,  where  it  is  also  grown  for  exportation  to  England.  There  is 
also  a  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  bulbs  when  received.  The  Dutch  bulbs 
also  have  not  long  since  started  into  growth. 

In  my  window  was  witnessed  a  somewhat  exciting  though  yet  a  rapid  race 
between  the  Double  Roman  and  Single  Italian  Narcissus,  the  blue  Scilla  sibirica, 
and  Single  Van  Thol  Tulips  for  first  appearance  in  flower.  The  Single  Narcissus 
won  the  race.  I  had  six  bulbs  in  a  pot  6  inches  in  diameter,  each  of  these  gave 
me  a  truss  of  flowers  containing  eight  to  ten  pips  on  each.  Some  have  sup- 
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posed  that  the  French  bulbs  were  not  so  true  as  the  Dutch,  but  in  each 
instance  mine  were  true.  They — the  French  bulbs— resemble  the  Double 
Homan  so  closely  in  size  and  appearance,  that  it  has  been  thought  they 
were  identical ;  but  I  have  noticed  this  difference  in  their  growth,  that  whereas 
the  double  variety  throws  up  but  one  stalk,  the  single  Italian  have  the  flowering- 
stalk  surrounded  b}r  several  smaller  ones  that  do  not  produce  flowers.  The 
Double  Homan  flowered  next,  but  they  are  scarcely  worth  growing,  excepting 
that  they  are  very  early.  You  can  only  get  three  or  four  flowers  on  a  truss,  but 
then  this  spare  production  is  very  acceptable  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I  had 
six  bulbs  in  a  six-inch  pot  also.  In  a  pot  4  inches  in  diameter  I  had  bulbs  of  the 
blue  Scilla  sibirica.  They  would  have  won  the  race  instead  of  being  but  third, 
but  wanted  sunlight  to  open  the  strong  thick-set  foliage  in  order  to  allow  the 
flowers  to  emerge  into  notice.  Then  I  had  to  turn  floral  accoucheur.  I  assisted 
nature  as  kindly  as  I  could  by  gently  opening  the  stout  grass  and  liberating  the 
tiny  blue  prisoner  within.  These  charming  little  spring  flowers  throw  two  and 
three  spikes  of  flowers  each  about  5  inches  in  height,  while  the  foliage  scarcely 
reaches  beyond  an  inch  or  so.  Diminutive  as  they  are,  they  are  always  much  in 
demand.  I  have  also  some  Scillas  in  boxes  that  up  to  the  present  time  have  been 
denizens  of  a  cool  cellar.  This  has  kept  them  backward,  and  they  are  now  just 
throwing  up  their  flowers  to  succeed  the  others,  which,  having  “  played  their  part  ” 
on  my  floricultural  stage,  have  given  place  to  other  actors,  which  will  appear  in  the 
next  act  in  the  representation.  Three  pots  of  single  Yan  Thol  Tulips,  containing 
four  bulbs  in  each,  now  form  a  glorious  trio.  They  were  the  last  in  the  race,  but 
they  make  the  gaudiest  show.  One  cannot  always  get  the  bulbs  to  flower  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  is  generally  recommended  that  they  should  be  transplanted  in 
order  to  insure  that.  I  have  seen  boxfuls  of  them  planted  and  then  potted  up, 
to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  uniformity  of  bloom.  Mine  were  planted  in  their 
blooming  pots,  and  are  nicely  in  flower  together. 

Taking  these  as  a  first  series  of  experiments,  my  second  consists  of  a  sweet- 
scented  Cyclamen  persicum  that  is  giving  forth  some  flowers,  the  pale  flesh  colour 
of  which  is  just  manifesting  itself  through  the  stout  armour-plating  of  the  bud,  by 
which  nature  defends  the  flower.  By  its  side  I  have  Crocuses  in  pots,  whose  buds 
are  just  appearing  from  among  their  grassy  surroundings.  Eight  bulbs  in  a  four- 
inch  pot  give  a  good  head  of  bloom,  and,  if  not  exposed  to  too  much  warmth,  they 
remain  in  flower  for  some  days.  A  dwarf  and  early-flowering  single  white  Tulip, 
called  White  Swan,  is  also  bursting  into  bloom,  but  not  sufficiently  forward  to 
admit  of  my  saying  much  about  its  worth.  I  am  watching  its  advent  with  some 
interest,  as,  to  my  knowledge,  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  in  bloom,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  dwarf  early- flowering  white  Tulip  is  greatly  desired.  I  have  also 
a  variety  of  Oxalis  in  a  pot,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  know.  It  grows  very 
freely,  and  makes  foliage  rapidly ;  and  I  am  training  it  round  four  perpendicular 
sticks.  I  cannot  discern  any  signs  of  buds  forming,  but  I  am  pleased  to  have 
its  bright  green  foliage  in  my  window. 

Hyacinths  in  glasses  and  pots  are  making  rapid  headway  ;  so  also  are  some 
other  Harcissus  and  Tulips.  My  next  paper  shall  give  details  respecting  these 
strata  in  my  floricultural  geological  formation. 

My  simple  agents  are  a  few  pots  and  glasses,  two  or  three  small  boxes,  a 
couple  of  glass  dishes,  and  one  or  two  other  vessels ;  some  soil,  a  little  trouble, 
some  patience,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  real  pleasure.  Some  may  think  I 
niake  too  much  of  my  doings,  some  may  envy  me,  others  may  endeavour  to  follow 
m  my  steps,  with  more  or  less  of  my  success  as  their  reward ;  but  neither  blame, 
ncr  envy,  nor  praise,  nor  emulation,  can  rob  me  of  a  gratification  I  derive  from  the 
prosecution  of  my  little  plans,  and  that  I  would  not  barter  away  for  much  that 
the  world  passes  current  for  pleasure,  which 

“  Are  like  Poppies  spread. 

You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed  ; 

Or,  like  the  snowfalls  in  the  river, 

A  moment  white, — then  melt  for  ever  ; 

Or,  like  the  borealis  lace, 

That  flits  ere  you  can  point  their  place  ; 

Or,  like  the  rainbow’s  lovely  form, 

Evanishing  amid  the  storm.” 


Quo. 
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Lesson  II. 

Let  us  now  take  the  Melon  (Cucumis  melo,  fig.  1),  as  our  second  illus¬ 
tration  of  flowers.  At  this  season  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
specimen  from  any  respectable 
garden  ;  and  when  this  cannot  be 
had  the  flower  of  the  Cucumber 
will  answer  equally  well. 

On  examining  the  plant  you 
will  see  that  the  same  stem  bears 
two  kinds  of  flowers,  which  re¬ 
semble  each  other,  it  is  true,  by 
their  envelopes ;  but  one  sort 
{fig.  2),  has  no  central  column, 
and  is  only  provided  with  the 
dust  or  pollen-pouches  ( anthers ), 
borne  on  short  stems,  and  their 
form  is  sinuous  {fig.  3).  In  the 
middle  of  them,  if  you  cut  the 
flower  longitudinally  {fig.  4),  you 
will  find  merely  the  vestige  of  a 
central  column. 

The  other  flowers,  on  the 
contrary  {fig.  5),  are  provided 
with  a  central  column,  the  longish 
neck  of  which  is  terminated  by 
three  or  five  fleshy  crests  {fig.  6) ; 
and  the  body,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  bottle  {fig.  5),  is 
situated  below  the  envelopes  of 
the  flower.  Here  there  are  no 
pollen-pouches,  or  anthers,  and 
all  that  is  seen  are  only  vestiges 
of  them  round  the  central  column. 

If  you  ask  a  gardener  about 
these  two  sorts  of  flowers,  he 
will  tell  you  that  those  that  are 
swollen  beneath  ultimately  pro¬ 
duce  as  many  fruits,  while  the 
others  wither  away  and  perish  without  producing  anything.  What,  then,  is 
the  use  of  these  flowers  ?  We  shall  see. 

If,  in  a  garden  which  stands  alone,  and  is  far  removed  from  any  other,  you 
find  a  Melon-bed,  and  the  Melons  ready  to  flower,  you  were  without  exception 
to  cut  all  the  flowers  which  are  not  swollen  below  {fig.  2),  before  they  open, 
but  were  careful  to  preserve  those  that  are  destined  to  produce  fruit  {fig.  5), 
these  would  unfold  perfectly,  but  would  not  take  any  development  after 
flowering  ;  the  small  eggs  contained  in  their  cavity  would  not  enlarge,  and 
would  never  become  seeds. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  it  is  to  the  absence  of  the  unswollen  flowers  that 
the  sterility  of  the  others  is  attributable.  What,  then,  do  these  flowers  con¬ 
tain  that  has  been  removed  ?  Uniformly  they  contain  pouches  filled  with 
dust  {fig.  3),  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  this  dust  is  necessary  to  the 
fecundation  of  the  other  flowers. 


Fig.  1.— The  Melon  (Cucumis  melo). 
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Fig.  2.— Male  flower  of 
the  Melon. 


A  very  simple  and  very  interesting  experiment  will  prove  this.  Gather 
from  a  bed,  far  removed  from  your  own,  flowers  similar  to  those  that  you  had 
entirely  removed.  Shake  these  flowers  over  a  sheet  of  paper,  to  gather  the 
dust  from  the  pouches ;  then  return  to  your  own  bed,  where  none  but  the 

swollen  flowers  remain ;  choose  some  of  them,  and  place 
with  a  camel’s-hair  pencil  a  little  of  the  dust  on  the  humid 
crests  which  crown  the  central  column.  It  is  necessary  to 
practise  this  operation  under  a  bright  sun  ;  put  only  a  little 
of  the  dust  on  each  flower,  and  apply  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  grains  should  be  fixed  by  the  clammy  surface  of  the 
crests,  and  that  the  wind  cannot  carry  it  to  the  neighbouring 
flowers.  It  will  be  important,  also,  that  you  cover  the  bed 
with  fine  gauze  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  insects.  All  the 
flowers  that  were  powdered  will  take  development  and  produce  Melons  ;  those 
that  have  not  been  touched  will  remain  sterile  ;  and  it  therefore  follows  that 
the  dust  contained  in  the  pouches  is  indispensable  to  the  fecundation  of  the 
swollen  flowers. 

This  experiment,  and  many  others  not  less  conclusive,  which  you  shall  be 
made  acquainted  with  hereafter,  show  in  a  decided  manner  that  vegetables  are 

reproduced  by  true  eggs,  called  ovules ;  and  that  the  subtle 
dust  contained  in  the  small  pouches  serves  the  purpose  of 
fecundating  these  ovules,  which,  immediately  they  are  fecun¬ 
dated,  increase  in  size,  through  the  cords  by  which  they  are 
suspended,  and  which  transmit  to  them  the  nutriment  they 
require  for  their  development  and  maturation,  until  they 
become  perfect  seeds,  when  they  become  detached  from  their 
parent,  and  themselves  become  plants  similar  to  that  which 
produced  them. 

You  already  know  the  functions  of  the  central  organ,  of  the  stamens  which 
surround  it,  and  of  the  exterior  envelope.  We  shall  now  show  you  what  is  the 
office  of  the  coloured  and  fragrant  envelope  which  is  placed  inside  of  the  latter, 
and  which  is  popularly  called  the  leaves  of  the  flower.  Is  it  for  man  alone  that 

God  has  created  this  part  of  the  plant  ?  Is  it  to  please 
our  eyes,  our  smell,  our  touch,  that  He  has  so  lavished 
on  these  leaves  the  brilliant  colours,  the  varied  forms, 
the  penetrating  perfumes,  and  the  velvety  tissue  that 
we  so  much  admire  in  flowers  ?  While  admitting  this 
belief,  which  is  founded  on  human  pride  as  much  as  on 
religious  sentifaent,  cannot  you  suspect  that  this  orna¬ 
ment  of  flowers  has  been  given  them  for  their  own  in¬ 
dividual  use  ?  This  is  a  question  the  examination  of 
which  is  not  without  interest,  and  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  investigate  the  subject. 

We  have  just  stated  that  the  dust  contained  in  the  pouches  which  form  the 
heads  of  the  stamens  is  the  agent  necessary  to  the  fecundation  of  the  eggs, 
which  ultimately  become  seeds.  But  how  is  this  dust  conveyed  to  the  humid 
and  spongy  crest  of  the  central  organ  ?  In  many  plants  the  stamens  rise 
higher  than  it ;  they  are  close  round  it,  and  the  dust,  in  issuing  from  the 
pouches,  is  easily  brought  in  contact  with  the  summit  of  the  organ  which  con¬ 
tains  the  eggs  or  ovules.  In  many  others  the  pouches  are  much  shorter  than 
the  central  column  ;  but  this  does  not  destroy  fecundation,  because,  in  such  a 
case,  the  flower  is  inclined  in  such  a  way  that  the  summit  of  the  central  organ 
is  found  below  the  pouches,  the  dust  from  which,  in  being  discharged,  easily 
falls  upon  it.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  flower  remains  erect,  and  then  the 


Fig.  3.— Stamen  of 
the  Melon  mag¬ 
nified. 
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dust  cannot  reach,  the  summit  of  the  organ  it  is  intended  to  fecundate.  Some¬ 
times  the  pouches  and  the  seed-bearing  organ  are  not  found  in  the  same 
flower,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Melon,  which  is  the  flower  now  under  considera- 
tioni  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Date,  the  Palm,  and  the  Pistacia,  the  flowers  con¬ 
taining  the  dust-pouches  are  on  one  tree,  and  those  containing  the  seed-bearing 
organ  are  on  another  ;  and  these  two  trees  are  often  removed  far  distant  from 
each  other.  How,  in  these  different  circumstances,  is  the  dust  conveyed  ? 
Will  it  be  the  wind  that  is  charged  with  it  ?  and  that  dust,  dispersed  by  it, 
will  it  go  through  space,  as  by  a  sort  of  attraction,  to  find  the  seed-bearing 
organ  ? 

Towards  the  middle  of  last  century,  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  demonstrator  of 
botany  in  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris,  on  examining  the  trees  that  were 
placed  under  his  inspection,  observed  that  a  Pistacia  which  till  then  had 
flowered  every  year  without  producing  fruit,  was  about  to  yield  well-formed 
fruit.  The  summit  of  the  seed-bearing  organ  had  certainly  received  the 
dust ;  but  whence  came  this  dust  ?  There  had  not  been  in  all 
the  Garden  of  Plants  a  single  Pistacia  tree  whose 
flower  was  furnished  with  the  dust-pouches  ;  a 
search  was  made  in  all  the  gardens  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  but  not  one  was  to  be  found.  A  fruit 
formed  by  seeds  developed  without  the  aid  of  the 
fertilising  dust  was  a  sudden  check  to  the  theory 
of  the  fecundation  of  flowers,  which  at  that  time 
was  not  so  firmly  established  as  it  is  in  the  present 
day.  The  great  botanist,  though  disappointed  at 
his  unsuccessful  search,  perseveringly  affirmed 
that  there  existed  somewhere  in  the  environs  a 
Pistacia  possessing  dust-pouches,  and  that  it  was 
it  which  had  caused  the  tree  in  the  Garden  of 
Plants  to  set  its  fruit ;  but  still  he  failed  to  dis¬ 
cover  it.  Jussieu  then  applied  to  the  authorities, 
who  employed  the  police  to  search  in  a  circle  all 
round  the  gardens,  and  at  last  they  discovered, 
near  the  Luxembourg,  in  a  corner  of  the  nursery 
of  the  Chartreux,  a  small  Pistacia  furnished  with 
flowers  containing  the  duct-pouches,  and  which 
had  that  year  flowered  for  the  first  time.  The  dust  had,  then,  travelled  across 
the  faubourgs  St.  Germain,  St.  Jacques,  and  St.  Marceau  before  it  reached  the 
summit  of  the  seed-bearing  organ  of  the  Pistacia  in  the  Garden  of  Plants. 
To  the  wind,  then,  is  due,  in  this  instance,  the  work  of  fertilisation.  Let  us, 
however,  consider  another  auxiliary  to  fecundation. 

You  have  no  doubt  often  amused  yourself  by  sucking  the  base  of  the 
flowers  of  Honeysuckle,  Jasmine,  Lilac,  or  Primrose,  to  extract  the  sweet 
liquor  that  is  there  found  in  abundance.  This  daintiness  on  your 
part  is  a  robbery  you  have  committed  upon  animals  that  have  no 
other  nutriment ;  these  animals  are  butterflies,  flies,  humble  bees, 
and  other  insects,  often  very  small,  which  you  can  see  squatting  in 
the  base  of  the  flowers,  where  they  find  for  the  time  an  asylum  and 
food.  It  is  precisely  to  this  nectar  that  we  owe  the  honey  collected 
by  bees ;  it  is  distilled  by  organs  which  we  shall  refer  to  hereafter. 
The  Wallflower,  the  Melon,  and  the  greater  part  of  plants  have  got 
it,  and  it  is  it  which  attracts  the  sucking  insects.  Do  you  think  the 
flower  furnishes  this  food  and  shelter  gratis  to  these  animals  ? 
See  that  bee  when  it  makes  its  gathering — it  greedily  sucks  up  the  nectar, 
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but  its  body,  bristling  with  hairs,  is  charged  with  dust  among  which  it  has 
crept  into.  ’  Soon  it  takes  its  flight,  disperses  a  part  of  the  dust  above  the 
flower,  then  goes  to  plunder  other  plants,  and  always,  in  penetrating  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flowers,  it  rubs  against  the  summit  of  the  seed-bearing  organ. 
Now,  note  well  that  it  is  at  the  time  when  the  dust-pouches  open  that  the 
summit  of  the  central  organ  is  covered  with  a  clammy  liquor;  it  is  also  at 
this  period  that  the  nectar  is  distilled,  and  that  the  insects  appear  to  feed 
upon  it.  Do  you  call  this  coincidence  nothing  ?  Are  you  not  induced  to 
believe  that  the  insects,  the  contemporaries  of  the  flowers,  are  to  them 
recognised  messengers,  who,  to  repay  the  hospitality  received,  distribute  in 
the  hostelry  where  they  arrive,  the  pollen  gathered  in  that  which  they  have 
just  quitted? 

What  purpose,  then,  does  the  fragrant  and  coloured  interior  envelope  of  the 
flower  serve  ?  This  envelope  expands  when  the  pouches  yield  their  dust,  when 
the  summit  of  the  central  organ  becomes  humid,  when  the  nectar  is  distilled, 
and  when  there  are  insects  to  drink  it.  It  does  not  require  any  great  sagacity 
to  conclude,  from  this  concurrence  of  circumstances,  that  the  interior  envelope, 
by  its  forms,  its  hues,  its  odours,  is  meant  to  indicate  to  insects  the  reservoir 
where  they  can  extract  sweet  juices  ;  it  is  the  indication  of  the  vase  that  contains 
the  precious  nectar ;  it  is  the  invariable  uniform  of  all  the  flowers  of  the  same 
species ;  and  the  wandering  insects  know  well  to  recognise  in  it,  by  its 
brilliant  sign,  the  hidden  caravanserie  where  they  find  their  food. 

Insects  are,  then,  the  precious  auxiliaries  in  the  fecundation  of  flowers, 
•whether  in  carrying  the  dust  from  one  plant  to  another,  or  in  favouring  the 
dispersion  of  that  dust  among  the  pouches  of  the  same  flower.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that,  in  the  experiments  with  the  Melon  of  which  we  spoke  in  the 
beginning  of  this  lesson,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  plant  with  a  fine*  gauze, 
which  prevents  the  entrance  of  insects.  Without  this  precaution  one  of  these 
animals  could,  unknown  to  the  observer,  carry  dust  on  a  flower  which  he 
wishes  to  be  deprived  of  it,  and  render  the  experiment  doubtful. 

In  our  next  lesson  we  shall  study,  in  other  flowers,  the  parts  we  have 
simply  observed  in  our  first  lesson  on  the  Wallflower — namely'-  L  The 
exterior  envelope  ;  2,  The  interior  envelope,  formed  by  the  coloured  and  fra¬ 
grant  blades,  which  are  popularly  called  the  leaves  of  the  flow'er;  3,  The 
organs  containing  the  fecundating  dust ;  4,  The  central  organ,  holding  the 
seeds ;  5,  The  base  or  receptacle  of  the  flower,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
swollen  at  its  summit,  to  serve  as  a  support  to  all  the  parts  of  which  the 
flower  is  composed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WINTER  DECORATION  OF  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

No.  II. 

After  some  weeks  of  severe  weather,  when  the  frost  gives  way,  and  the 
snow  disappears,  the  first  flowers  of  the  Aconite  and  the  Snowdrop  that 
appear  convey  to  the  mind  feelings  of  real  pleasure  and  delight.  It  is  this, 
no  doubt,  that  has  made  them  such  universal  favourites  with  young  and  old, 
and  has  caused  them  to  be  so  generally  grown.  Yet,  deservedly  popular  as 
they  are,  and  much  as  they  are  grown,  we  wish  to  see  them  more  so.  Whether 
grown  in  the  cottage  garden  or  in  the  elaborate  parterre,  they  are  objects  of 
great  interest  and  beauty. 

The  Snowdrop. — These  flowers  are  justly  valued  for  their  early  appear¬ 
ance,  as  the}'  usually  flower  in  February,  when  the  ground  is  often  covered 
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with  snow;  and  in  open,  mild  seasons  they  often  flower  in  January.  They 
will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation — in  the  shade,  under  trees,  hedges,  or 
any  out-of-the-way  place  ;  so  that  every  person  who  likes,  that  has  a  bit  of 
ground,  can  grow  them.  In  modern  gardens  they  should  be  grown  chiefly  as 
edgings — a  bed  of  Winter  Aconite  with  a  broad  edging  of  Snowdrops,  has  a 
pretty  effect.  They  are  also  suitable  for  small  beds ;  but  the  double  variety 
is  best  for  this  purpose.  In  borders,  shrubberies,  and  by  the  sides  of  walks 
through  plantations,  they  should  be  grown  in  large  patches.  In  this  way  they 
have  a  fine  appearance ;  and,  when  any  are  wanted  for  immediate  effect  in 
the  flower  garden,  they  can  be  lifted  in  bunches  and  planted  when  required. 
When  done  flowering  the  arrangement  of  the  modern  flower  garden  will 
generally  necessitate  their  removal  before  the  leaves  decay ;  but  if  lifted  care¬ 
fully  and  planted  in  an  open  border  they  will  not  suffer  much,  and  if  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  there  two  or  three  years  undisturbed  the  roots  will  multiply 
exceedingly,  when  they  can  be  again  lifted  in  bunches  for  the  flower  garden,  to 
be  afterwards  planted  in  a  similar  situation. 

The  Crocus. — The  several  varieties  of  Crocus  have  been,  and  still  are, 
great  ornaments  in  the  flower  gardens  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March.  Many  beautiful  varieties  of  Dutch  origin  have  been  recently  brought 
into  cultivation.  They  are  very  superior  to  the  old  sorts  which  have 
hitherto  been  in  the  flower  garden,  being  of  divided  colours,  and  having  large, 
well-formed,  handsome  flowers.  It  is  only  surprising  that  more  had  not  been 
done  in  this  way  previously. 

For  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  they  are  invaluable  as 
decorative  plants.  In  bright  sunshiny  weather  their  brilliant  colours  are  very 
showy  and  dazzling.  All  the  varieties  are  very  hardy,  and  increase  exceedingly 
by  their  roots,  especially  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  two  or  three  years 
unremoved.  They  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  but  prefer  a  sandy 
loam.  September  is  the  best  season  for  planting ;  but,  as  the  beds  are  not 
always  at  liberty  so  early,  they  do  very  well  if  planted  in  October.  Some  of 
the  varieties  are  very  effective  when  planted  in  beds ;  but  they  are  generally 
more  commonly  planted  for  edgings,  and  in  this  way  they  make  a  good  display, 
more  especially  if  the  edging  be  a  good  width — not  less  than  from  8  to  10  inches. 
They  require  no  care  until  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  when  they  should 
be  taken  up  and  kept  dry  until  September,  taking  special  care  the  mice  do  not 
get  to  them.  If  they  do  not  interfere  with  anything  they  need  not  be  taken 
up  oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years ;  but  should  not  be  left  longer,  as 
the  young  bulbs  are  formed  on  the  top  of  the  others,  and  come  nearer  to  the 
surface  every  year.  The  old  varieties  are  very  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  should 
be  planted  extensively  in  bunches  in  borders,  shrubberies,  and  on  the  sides  of 
walks  through  plantations.  They  give  a  gay  appearance  to  these  in  February 
and  March. 

The  Dog’s-tooth  Violet. — This  pretty  flower  has  been  cultivated,  time 
out  of  mind,  in  the  flower  garden  ;  but  is  not  so  common  as  many  other  bulbous 
plants,  no  doubt  owing  to  its  not  producing  offsets  so  plentifully  as  some.  It 
loves  a  shady  situation  and  a  light  loamy  soil.  It  may  be  transplanted  any 
time  after  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  leaves  will  be  quite  decayed,  till 
the  middle  of  September ;  but  the  roots  should  not  be  too  often  removed,  nor 
should  they  be  kept  very  long  out  of  the  ground,  for  if  they  shrink  they  will 
frequently  rot.  They  may  be  planted  in  small  beds,  or  as  edgings ;  also  in 
patches  in  the  borders. 

The  Hepatica  (Red,  White  and  Blue,  Double  and  Single). — These  are 
very  great  ornaments  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  February  and  March  in  great  plenty,  before  the  young  leaves  appear, 
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and  make  a  very  beautiful  display  in  tlie  flower  garden,  especially  the  double 
sorts,  which  continue  some  time  longer  in  flower  than  the  single  ones,  and  the 
flowers  are  more  showy.  These  are  hardy  perennials,  and  delight  in  a  strong 
loamy  soil  and  an  east  aspect,  where  they  may  only  get  the  morning  sun, 
though  they  will  grow  in  almost  any  aspect  not  too  warm,  and  are  never 
injured  'by  cold.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  after 
flowering;  but  you  must  be  careful  not  to  separate  them  into  very  small  pieces, 
nor  should  they  be  parted  oftener  than  every  third  or  fourth  year;  for  it  is 
remarkable  in  this  plant  that  when  they  are  often  removed  and  parted  they 
sometimes  die ;  whereas,  when  they  are  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  for 
many  years,  they  will  thrive  exceedingly,  and  become  very  large  roots.  For 
this  reason  a  large  stock  should  be  grown  in  the  reserve  ground,  a  third  part 
only  of  which  should  be  removed  into  the  flower  garden  every  year ;  and  these, 
after  flowering,  should  be  lifted,  parted,  and  planted  again  in  the  reserve 
ground.  By  this  plan  you  will  always  have  a  stock  of  good  large  three-year- 
old  plants  for  the  garden. 

Tile  Anemone  (Single). — If  these  are  planted  in  warm  situations  in  the 
reserve  ground,  when  the  seasons  are  favourable  they  will  flower  most  part  of 
winter  and  spring,  at  which  time  they  make  a  fine  appearance.  They  are 
easily  lifted  in  bunches,  and  carried  to  the  flower  garden  when  coming  into 
flower.  The  colours  may  either  be  kept  separate  or  mixed  ;  either  way  they 
make  a  very  gay  bed. 

The  flowers  above  mentioned  are  all  very  common  and  very  cheap — so 
cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  most  people  who  possess  a  garden.  If 
planted  with  taste  and  judgment,  what  a  beautiful  effect  they  would  have 
during  the  months  of  February  and  March.  Even  in  many  gardens  of  some 
pertensions  this  is  not  carried  out  as  it  deserves.  We  too  generally  see  a  want 
of  taste  and  arrangement ;  we  see  a  few  of  one  thing  in  one  part  of  the  garden 
and  of  another  in  another  part — no  proper  arrangement  or  distribution  of  the 
plants  :  hence  there  is  no  proper  effect ;  neither  do  they  convey  that  pleasure 
to  the  mind  which  they  otherwise  would  do.  If  it  be  necessary  (and  no  one 
will  dispute  it),  to  bestow  so  much  attention  as  is  generally  given  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  “bedding”  plants  for  summer,  when  all  nature  is  so 
beautiful,  surely  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  bestow  some  care  and  attention  on  the 
arrangement  of  these  beautiful  little  common  plants  that  so  enliven  our  gardens 
in  winter. 

Stour  ton,  M.  Saul. 


NEW  VARIETIES  OF  CELOSIAS  AS  DECORATIVE  PLANTS. 

Having  grown  a  quantity  of  the  different  varieties  of  Celosias  last  year, 
I  find  they  are  beautiful  autumn  plants  for  decorative  purposes.  In  a  green¬ 
house  here,  at  present  gay  with  Chrysanthemums,  they  are  mixed  with 
Scarlet  Geraniums  and  other  plants,  and  the  effect  they  give  with  their  plume¬ 
like  flowers  is  quite  charming.  On  purpose  to  get  them  early  in  flower  in  the 
autumn  the  seeds  require  to  be  sown  in  March  or  April  in  heat,  and  grown 
rapidly,  and  the  plants  frequently  stopped  to  get  them  bushy,  as  they  are 
naturally  rambling  growers.  They  do  best  in  not  very  large  pots,  and  require 
growing  in  the  stove  or  warm  pit  in  the  summer  months,  and  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible.  As  soon  as  they  get  into  flower  in  September  or  October  they 
will  do  best  in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  and  make  a  fine  display  of  their 
feathery-looking  flowers  nearly  through  the  winter  months.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  varieties  I  have  grown  this  year,  and  I  find  they  do  best  in  a  sandy 
loamy  soil,  mixed  with  a  little  leaf  mould  : — Celosia  argentea,  flowers  in  spikes, 
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fine ;  C.  pyramidalis  atro-sanguinea ;  C.  pyramidalis  aurea,  very  fine,  one  of 
the  best ;  C.  pyramidalis  coccinea  aurantiaca :  C.  pyramidalis  rosea,  fine. 

The  new  Convolvulus,  with  the  prodigious  long  name  of  Cantabricus  stellatus 
novus,  I  have  grown  this  summer,  but  could  make  nothing  of,  so  as  to  call  it 
a  desirable  plant  for  a  basket-trailer.  With  me  it  showed  its  flowers  in  the 
autumn,  but  not  in  abundance,  the  colour  being  a  dingy  pink,  with  the  star  of 
white  in  the  centre  not  very  well  defined. 

Welbeck.  William  Tillery. 


THE  PEAR  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

(  Continued  from  page  15.) 

ADAM. — Hort. 

Identification. — Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  p.  122. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  inches  wide,  and  about  2f  inches  long, 
doyenne-shaped,  even  and  regularly  formed.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  greenish- 

yellow,  and  mottled  all  over  with 
very  pale  grey  russet,  which  here 
and  there  runs  into  patches.  Eye 
small,  with  star-like  segments,  and 
set  level  with  the  surface.  Stalk 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
stout,  and  wroody,  inserted  in  a 
narrow  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish, 
melting,  slightly  gritty,  sweet, 
but  not  richly-flavoured,  and  with 
slight  muscat  aroma. 

A  dessert  Pear  of  scarcely 
second-rate  qualit}^  ripe  in  the 
end  of  October,  wrhen  it  becomes 
rotten  at  the  core  if  not  carefully 
watched. 

ADAMS. — Hovey . 

Identification.  —  Hovey’s  Mag. 
xiv.  527. 

Fruit  large  and  pyriform. 
Skin  smooth,  deep  yellow,  shaded 
with  red  on  the  side  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  covered  with  russet 
dots.  Eye  small  and  closed,  not 
at  all  depressed,  but  placed  even 
with  the  surface.  Stalk  short  and 
stout,  fleshy  at  the  base,  and  obliquely  inserted  on  the  apex  of  the  fruit  without 
any  depression.  Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  melting,  and  juicy,  with  a  brisk, 
sweet,  and  agreeable  flavour,  and  nicely  perfumed. 

An  American  Pear,  in  use  during  September  and  October.  It  is  esteemed 
in  America  as  a  fruit  of  first-rate  quality,  but  in  this  country  it  possesses  no 
great  merit. 

ADELAIDE  DE  REYES. — Bivort. 


Identification. — Bivort  Annales  de  Pom.  Belg. 

Fruit  about  medium  size,  3  inches  long,  and  rather  more  than  2 \  inches 
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■wide,  short  pyriform,  inclining  to  turbinate,  even  and  regular  in  its  outline. 
Skin  smooth,  of  a  bright  green  colour  at  first,  but  becoming  lemon  yellow  as 
it  attains  maturity,  strewed  with  dots  and  patches  of  brown  russet,  particularly 
at  the  two  extremities,  and  sometimes  with  a  faint  tinge  of  pale  crimson  on 
the  side  next  the  sun.  Eye  uneven,  sometimes  wanting,  with  stiff  segments, 
and  set  in  a  rather  deep  cavity.  Stalk  1 %  inch  long,  slender,  curved,  and 
woody,  inserted  without  depression  on  the  apex  of  the  fruit,  and  with  a  fleshy 
excrescence  at  its  base.  Flesh  white,  tender,  melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and 
with  a  richly-flavoured  and  vinous  juice. 

An  excellent  Pear,  ripe  in  the  end  of  October.  It  is  a  posthumous  seed¬ 
ling  of  Van  Mons,  and  was  named  by  M.  Bivort  in  honour  of  Madame 
Adelaide  de  Reves.  Though  an  excellent  autumn  Pear  it  is  not  superior  to 
many  other  well-known  sorts  that  ripen  at  the  same  season. 

ADELE  LANCELOT. — Bivort. 

This  is  a  fruit  I  have  never  seen.  It  is  one  of  Van  Mons’  posthumous 
seedlings,  and  is  said  to  be  of  very  large  size ;  of  pyriform  inclining  to 
turbinate  shape,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  or  cream  colour,  shaded  with  rose.  The 
flesh  is  'white,  pretty  fine,  buttery,  melting,  and  juicy  ;  the  juice  sugary, 
vinous,  and  with  an  almond  flavour. 

It  is  said  to  be  of  first-rate  quality,  and  to  be  in  use  from  October  to 
December ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  proved  in  this  country. 

AH!  MON  DIEU. — Duh. 

Identification. — Duh.  Arb.  Fruit,  ii.  154.  Lindl.  Or.  362. 

Synonymes. — Mon  Dieu,  Merlet  Abrege.  Quint.  Inst.  i.  199.  D’ Amour,  Hort.  Soc. 
Cat.  ed.  3.  129.  n.  9.  Bon  Dieu,  Feuille  cle  Cult.  2.  D’Abondance,  Balbret  Arb.  Fruit.  330. 
Petite  Fertile,  Ibid.  107.  Jargonelle  d’Automne,  Acc.  Knoop  Pom.  136.  Belle  Fertile,  Ibid. 
Poire  Benite,  Ibid.  Mont  Dieu,  Ibid.  Rothpunctirte  Liebesbirne,  Biel  Kernobst.  ix.  96. 
Lieb-birne,  Zink.  Pom.  No.  47.  tab.  v.  Haberbirne  Christ  Handworterb.  180.  Herbst- 
jargonelle,  Mayer  Pom.  Franc,  iii.  t.  71.  No.  96.  Acb  Mein  G-ott,  Kraft  Pom.  Aust.  t.  93.  f.  2. 
Liebesbirne,  Handb.  der  Obst.  ii.  243.  Gezeegende  Peer,  Knoop  Pom.  tab.  vi. 

Figures. — Knoop  Pom.  tab.  vi.  Handb.  der  Obst.  243. 

Fruit  small,  about  2  inches  wide  and  rather  more  than  2%  inches  long, 
obovate.  Skin  smooth,  pale  green  at  first,  but  changing  as  it  ripens  to  pale 
lemon  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  and  almost  covered  with  crimson,  which  is 
dotted  and  streaked  with  darker  crimson  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Eye  small, 
half  open,  with  stout  erect  segments,  and  set  in  a  very  shallow  depression. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  slightly  curved,  and  inserted  by  the  side  of  a  swollen  lip, 
or  with  fleshy  rings  at  its  base,  and  without  being  depressed.  Flesh  yellowish- 
white,  tender,  very  juicy,  with  a  fine  sugary  and  perfumed  flavour. 

A  nice  little  autumn  Pear,  ripe  in  September ;  but,  like  many  other  sorts 
of  that  season,  it  does  not  keep  long  after  being  gathered,  it  generally  becoming 
mealy  about  ten  days  afterwards. 

The  tree  is  a  very  abundant  and  regular  bearer,  and  succeeds  well  as  a 
standard  or  pyramid,  whether  on  the  pear  or  the  quince  stock.  It  is  a  strong 
and  robust  grower. 

This  variety  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  to  which  it  bears 
some  resemblance  in  the  habit  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  in  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit.  It  is  called  Belle  Fertile,  from  its  great  productiveness ;  and  it  is  said 
that  Louis  XIV.,  when  he  saw  the  tree  covered  with  such  a  quantity  of  fruit, 
exclaimed,  “  Ah  !  mon  Dieu  !  ”  hence  the  origin  of  its  name.  I  have  preferred 
here  the  original  name  to  that  of  d’ Amour,  adopted  in  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Catalogue,  and  by  which,  Duhamel  states,  it  is  known  in  some  parts  of 
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France,  to  prevent  any  confusion  between  this  and  the  Tresor  of  Duhamel, 
which  is  also  called  d’ Amour,  and  which  is  synonymous  with  our  Uvedale’s  St. 
Germain. 

ALBERTINE. — Poit. 

Identification. — Poit.  in  Annales  cle  la  Soc.  Hort.  Par.  xv.  375. 

Fruit  with  a  very  fragrant  odour ;  of  medium  size,  being  3  inches  long,  and 
over  2 A  inches  wide,  short  obovate,  inclining  to  turbinate,  even  in  its  outline. 
Skin  smooth,  and  rather  shining,  of  a  pale  lemon  colour,  covered  with  thin 

cinnamon -coloured  russet, 
which  is  not  so  thick  as  to 
obscure  the  ground  colour  ; 
the  whole  surface  is  strewed 
with  very  large  russet  specks, 
and  faintly  tinged  with  a 
blush  of  red  on  the  side  next 
the  sun  ;  round  the  stalk  and 
the  eye  there  is  a  patch  of 
thin  pale  brown  russet.  Eye 
half  open,  with  erect,  acute, 
incurved,  fleshy  segments, 
and  set  in  a  wide  and  shallow 
depression.  Stalk  about  half 
an  inch  long,  rather  stout, 
and  inserted  in  a  very  shal¬ 
low  and  narrow  cavity. 
Flesh  very  tender,  buttery, 
and  melting,  rich,  sugary, 
and  sprightly  in  its  flavour, 
and  with  a  fine,  delicate, 
musky  perfume. 

A  first-rate  Pear,  in  use 
in  the  end  of  September  and 
the  early  part  of  October.  It 
is  a  seedling  of  Van  Mons, 
and  was  sent  by  him  to  M.  Poiteau,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1833,  under  the 
number  1471,  and  M.  Poiteau  named  it  after  his  wife — Albertine.  In  Van 
Mons’  Catalogue  it  is  distinguished  as  “  excellente  sauvage  Vandenzande.” 

( To  be  continued.')  H. 


NEW  HOLLYHOCKS. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Hollyhock  as  a  pet  plant  in  small 
gardens,  there  can  be  no  question  that  for  blending  with  trees  and 
shrubs  in  distant  garden  scenery  no  plant  is  more  noble  or  more  effective. 
Time  was  when  we  could  lay  claim  to  having  originated  the  best  white 
in  White  Globe ;  the  best  yellow  in  El  Dorado ;  the  best  pink  in 
Lizzie  ;  the  best  blush  in  Blushing  Pride ;  the  best  scarlet  in  General  Have¬ 
lock  :  and  the  best  maroon  in  In  Memoriam.  These,  though  still  good,  were, 
in  their  day,  broad  steps  in  advance  of  pre-existing  kinds,  and  their  distri¬ 
bution  formed  a  new  starting-point  for  the  improvers  of  this  flower,  which  they 
have,  with  praiseworthy  industry  and  skill,  turned  to  good  account ;  although 
from  that  period  many  have  been  working,  the  progress  has  been  compara- 
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tively  slow,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  certain  and  satisfactory.  On  referring 
to  our  note-book  of  the  receding  year  we  find  that  we  have  marked  twelve 
varieties  as  worthy  additions  to  our  own  collection,  and  we  cannot  be  far  wrong 
in  recommending  to  our  friends  (retaining,  in  deference  to  the  raisers,  their 
descriptions),  those  kinds  which  we  have  determined  to  purchase  on  our  own 
account. 

Argentea  (Chater). — Very  pale  flesh  white  with  stained  base,  a  very  full 
even  flower,  splendid  spike  and  habit. 

Beauty  of  Waltham  (Win.  Paul). — Pale  silvery  peach,  flowers  large,  of 
perfect  form,  and  closely  set  on  a  large  handsome  spike.  One  of  the  finest. 

Cherub  (Chater). — Cerise  salmon,  an  exceedingly  well-formed  flower,  of 
first-rate  quality,  robust  spike  and  habit. 

Countess  (Chater). — A  deep  rose,  of  purplish  hue,  very  full  and  high 
flower,  first-rate  spike  and  flower  distinct. 

George  Young  (Chater). — A  grand  bold  flower  and  noble  spike,  apricot, 
with  a  beautiful  rose  tint  upon  the  edge  of  each  petal.  A  decided  acquisition. 

Lord  Clifden  (Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing). — Reddish  salmon  shaded,  a  fine 
full  well-formed  flower. 

Mrs.  M.  Binning  (Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing). — Dark  rose,  high  centre, 
large  and  fine. 

The  Queen  (Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing). — White  chocolate  base,  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  Empress  Eugenie. 

Rev.  Joshua  Dix  (Chater).— -\A  most  beautiful  bright  shining  crimson,  of 
the  most  perfect  form,  petals  stiff  and  perfectly  arranged,  free  habit  and  noble 
spike. 

Royal  Scarlet  (Chater). — A  well-formed  and  even  flower,  of  the  most 
intense  scarlet,  exceedingly  bright  and  effective,  a  noble  majestic  spike. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  noted  Acme,  Decision,  and  E.  Hawke  as 
flowers  of  promise,  but  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  on  any  description  of  them, 
as  they  are  reserved,  for  the  present,  in  the  hands  of  the  raisers. 

Paid’s  Nurseries ,  Waltham  Cross.  William  Paul. 


RAISED  FLOWER-BEDS. 


A  pleasing  and  attractive  feature  may  be  added  to  the  present  style  of 
many  flower  gardens,  where  the  beds  are  all  cut  out  of  the  turf  on  the  level 
surface,  through  having  them  raised  3  to  6  inches  in  height,  according  to  their 
size,  and  as  may  be  considered  best  suited.  There  is  a  number  of  them  done 

in  this  way  in  one  of  the  flower 
gardens  here,  which  shows  off  the 
flowers  to  much  greater  advantage 
than  those  on  the  level.  This,  in 
addition  to  the  design  being  gene¬ 
rally  admired,  induces  me  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  plan  to  the  readers  of 
the  Florist  and  Pomologist  :  — 
For  central  beds,  or  such  as 
might  be  considered  desirable  to 
give  a  more  prominent  character 
to  in  the  general  features  of  the 
Section  of  raised  flower  -bed.  flower  garden,  the  raised  beds  will 

be  well  suited.  Premising,  then,  that  it  is  only  to  be  an  alteration  of  the 
beds  already  formed,  the  operation  must  be  commenced  by  cutting  the  turf  in 
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stripes  with  an  edging-iron  2^  feet  back  from  the  bed,  then  use  the  turfing- 
iron,  and  roll  back  the  turf  as  far  as  cut  without  breaking  it  off.  Proceed  next 
to  raise  the  bank  to  the  desired  height  and  shape,  allowing  sufficient  breadth  on 
the  top  so  as  to  be  15  inches  wide  when  completed  ;  it  will  then  appear  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  The  slope  of  bank  must  be  regulated  according 
to  height,  and  will  look  best  when  made  with  a  pretty  sharp  angle.  Raising 
the  soil  in  the  figure  is  the  next  operation,  and  will  be  easiest  effected  by 
trenching  it  over  in  good  wide  spaces,  and  filling  the  bottom  up  with  stones, 
brickbats,  or  any  open  sort  of  material  at  command,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
good  soil  at  top,  and  about  20  inches  deep.  The  keeping  of  these  grass 
banks  may  be  thought  an  objection,  but  we  have  never  found  any  difficulty 
here,  by  the  use  of  the  scythe,  in  keeping  them  as  neat  and  trim  as  the  turf 
on  the  level. 

The  introduction  of  raised  beds  will,  I  think,  assist  to  obviate  a  great 
sameness,  as  well  as  a  want  of  variety  and  good  taste  in  many  flower  gardens 
where  the  beds  are  wholly  on  the  level  surface. 

Gordon  Castle .  J.  Webster,. 


ROSES  AND  ROSE  EXHIBITIONS. 

Considerable  discussion  having  recently  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  best 
methods  of  showing  Roses,  I  am  induced  to  give  my  ideas  on  the  subject. 

1st.  As  to  Showing  with  or  without  Buds. — This,  I  think,  should  be  left 
entirely  to  the  option  of  the  exhibitor.  I  do  not  imagine  that  any  practical  grower 
could  for  one  moment  seriously  entertain  the  idea  of  disqualifying  a  stand  of 
flowers  because  some  of  the  blooms  were  deficient  of  buds.  In  many  localities 
the  plants  will  rarely  mature  an}''  besides  the  centre  bloom,  all  the  surrounding 
buds  turning  yellow.  No  one  would  surely  wish  them  to  be  exhibited.  With 
some  kinds  it  is  quite  requisite  to  remove  the  buds,  or  the  centre  bloom  would  not 
properly  expand  ;  and  what  judge  could  place  first  a  stand  containing  blooms 
crushed  into  a  dozen  different  shapes,  while  another  collection  consisted  of 
circular  and  properly  expanded  specimens  ?  So  long  as  Roses  are  looked  upon 
as  florists’  flowers,  the  usual  rule  of  circularity  of  outline  must  take  precedence. 
We  may  hope  in  a  few  years  to  see  prizes  given  for  cut  Roses  shown  as  flowering 
shrubs,  in  addition  to  the  florists’  varieties.  I  have  seen  such  at  a  local  show, 
and  very  effective  they  were.  By  this  method  the  general  habit  and  free-flowering 
character  can  be  clearly  ascertained. 

2nd.  As  to  whether  Roses  should  be  Shown  Singly  or  in  Threes. — In 
the  classes  for  nurserymen  I  think  three  varieties  should  always  be  exhibited,  and 
single  blooms  by  the  amateurs.  My  reasons  are  tbat  threes  are  much  more  effec¬ 
tive,  if  properly  shown.  I  do  not  mean  crushed  together  so  as  to  spoil  the  outline, 
which  should  be  preserved  at  any  sacrifice,  but  placed  as  far  from  each  other  in 
the  boxes  as  the  single  blooms  would  be.  This  plan  would  give  growers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testing  the  constancy  of  particular  kinds,  and  would  also  allow  exhibitors 
the  chance  of  showing  the  flowers  in  three  different  stages,  which,  when  practicable, 
has  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Buyers  of  Roses  are  always  glad  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  learning  the  constancy  of  new  or  recently  introduced  varieties  before 
they  purchase,  and  no  method  of  showing  could  be  adopted  that  would  give  the 
desired  information  so  well  as  by  exhibiting  the  blooms  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
it  being  well  known  that  many  kinds  are  only  good  when  thoroughly  expanded,  others 
when  half  open,  and  others  before  expanding,  while  the  value  of  such  kinds  that  are 
handsome  in  all  stages  of  growth  cannot  be  questioned.  My  reason  why  amateurs 
should  be  confined  to  single  blooms  is,  they  would  have  great  difficulty  in  produc¬ 
ing  three  fine  blooms  of  every  variety,  and  this  must  be  patent  to  all.  When  it  is 
considered  that  many  of  our  large  nurserymen  grow  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  plants  yearly,  and  that  our  greatest  amateurs  do  not  exceed  five  thousand 
plants,  and  the  majority  not  near  that  number,  therefore  if  an  amateur  is  com- 
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polled  to  show  many  blooms  of  one  kind,  bis  collections  must  necessarily  cut  but 
a  sorry  figure  by  the  side  of  a  nurseryman’s. 

3rd.  As  to  Showing  Tea  Roses  with  Perpetuals. — It  has  been  said  by 
some  that  tbe  Judges  are  often  led  away  in  giving  their  decision  by  the  large 
quantities  of  Tea  Roses  that  are  usually  put  in  some  exhibitors’  collections.  Much 
as  I  admire  the  delicate  and  graceful  Tea  Roses,  I  have  never  allowed  these 
qualities  to  influence  my  decisions,  except  only  in  the  case  of  yellows,  sulphurs, 
and  their  allies.  These  colours  are  much  wanted,  and  harmonise  so  well  with 
the  brilliancy  of  the  Perpetuals,  that  a  little  leniency  as  regards  form  should  be 
accorded  them.  White  and  blush  Teas  should  be  equal  in  form  to  the  usual  show 
varieties,  if  they  are  to  prove  of  any  benefit  to  the  exhibitor.  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  a  separate  class  should  be  provided  for  Teas  ;  but  if  so,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  delicate  and  chaste  colours  of  some  kinds  excluded  from  the  large 
collections. 

The  Cedars,  Castle  Bromwich.  Chas.  Jas.  Perry. 


Hanging-baskets. — We  have  had  many  inquiries  from  our  readers  respecting 
the  hanging-baskets  noticed  by  Mr.  Fleming  in  his  excellent  article  on  the 
“Floral  Decoration  of  Dwellings,”  at  page  2.  We  were  not  aware  that  any 
maker  kept  them  in  stock,  and  consequently  replied  to  several  to  that  effect ;  but 
we  have  just  had  one  of  the  exact  pattern  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden, 
of  Ring  Street,  Covent  G-arden,  who  we  find  are  the  inventors  of  this  ingenious 
contrivance,  and  who  inform  us  that  they  are  prepared  to  supply  them  to  any 
extent.  This  is  by  far  the  best  form  of  hanging-baskets  we  have  yet  seen. 


REVIEWS. 


Spring  and  Winter  Flower  Gardening,  con¬ 
taining  the  System  of  Floral  Decoration  as 
Practised  at  Cliveden,  the  Seat  of  Her 
Grace  Harriet,  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
By  John  Fleming,  Gardener  to  Her 
Grace.  London:  Journal  of  Horticulture 
Office. 

How  gay  and  yet  how  short-lived  and 
evanescent  are  our  summer  flower  gardens ! 
Bedded  out  in  May,  it  is  J uly  before  the  plants 
are  in  their  full  splendour,  and  by  the  end  of 
September  all  is  over — a  mere  flash  of  floral 
beauty.  To  prolong,  then,  the  delights  of  a 
British  flower  garden  to  which  those  of  every 
other  country  are  as  nothing,  is  a  feat  worthy 
of  the  highest  aspiration,  and  one  entitled  to 
an  ample  reward.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
success  attending  Mr.  Fleming’s  operations  at 
Cliveden  know  to  what  excellence  he  has  at¬ 
tained  in  this  department;  and  we  do  not 
exaggerate  when  we  say  that  during  no  period 
of  the  year  is  that  vast  flower  garden  other 
than  charming  to  look  upon.  How  this  is 
managed  is  detailed  in  the  admirable  treatise 
before  us  ;  and  so  simple  does  the  whole  appear 
to  be  now  that  the  system  is  fully  explained, 
that  we  wonder  it  is  not  more  generally 
adopted.  It  is  a  subject,  however,  that  cannot 
fail  to  become  universally  popular,  for  it  is 
one  so  simple  and  so  inexpensive,  that  even 
the  cottager’s  garden  may  always  be  an  object 
of  admiration.  To  all  who  are  fond  of  flowers 
and  who  take  pleasure  in  the  decoration  of 
their  dwellings,  we  strongly  recommend  them 
to  become  possessed  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  book, 


the  cost  of  which  is  so  small  as  to  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

It  is  illustrated  with  many  excellent  plans 
of  flower  gardens,  and  has  for  a  frontispiece  a 
beautiful  engraving  of  the  Great  Flower  Garden 
at  Cliveden  as  seen  from  the  front  of  the  man¬ 
sion,  and  of  the  extensive  landscape  beyond. 

Cultural  Directions  for  the  Rose,  with  full 
Descriptions  of  all  the  finest  Varieties  in 
Cultivation,  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  Calen¬ 
dar  of  Operations  to  be  performed  during 
each  Month  throughout  the  Year.  By  John 
Cranston,  King’s-Acre  Nurseries,  near 
Hereford.  Second  Edition.  London : 
Houlston  &  Wright. 

Judging  from  the  works  that  are  published 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  Bose,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  there  is  an  ever-increasing  interest 
in  the  “Queen  of  Flowers.”  We  know  no 
way  more  effectual  for  diffusing  a  taste  for 
any  pursuit  than  by  teaching  the  masses  of 
the  community  how  to  follow  and  to  prosecute 
it.  Mr.  Cranston  has  now  for  some  years 
taken  a  prominent  place  among  the  first  Rose- 
growers,  and  we  have  in  the  work  before  us 
the  result  of  his  experience  stated  in  a  plain 
and  intelligible  form ;  and  it  is  such  treatises 
as  these  that  tend  to  keep  up  the  interest  and 
encourage  the  progress  of  those  who  are  but 
on  the  threshold  of  gardening  pursuits.  We 
observe  that  Mr.  Cranston  is  an  advocate  of 
the  Manetti  stock  ;  and  as  any  light  that  can 
be  thrown  upon  this  questio  vexata  which  may 
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assist  amateurs  in  coming  to  something  like 
a  decision  on  the  subject,  is  desirable  to  give 
Mr.  Cranston’s  opinion : — 

For  dwarf  Roses  this  stock  is  superior  to 
all  others ;  it  is  alike  suitable  for  stiff  as  for 
light  soils.  In  many  light  shallow  soils,  where 
the  Dog  Rose  will  scarcely  live,  this  succeeds 
admirably.  It  is  very  hardy  and  enduring, 
and  will  last  as  long  as,  or  perhaps  longer  than, 
any  other.  It  requires,  however,  somewhat 
different  treatment  to  other  stocks,  both  as 
regards  its  preparation  before  as  well  as  after 
budding.  Mv  practice  is  to  prepare  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  autumn — say  from  9  to  12  inches 
in  length,  taking  out  all  the  eyes  excepting 
three  at  the  top  of  the  cutting ;  they  are  then 
planted  6  to  8  inches  deep.  Here  they  remain 
until  the  following  autumn,  when  they  are 
taken  up  and  planted  out  into  rows,  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  apart.  The  following 
summer  they  will  be  fit  for  budding  ;  this  is 
done  by  inserting  a  bud  in  the  stem  which 
formed  the  cutting,  an  inch  below  the  surface, 
the  soil  being  previously  cleared  away  to  en¬ 
able  the  operation  to  be  performed.  The 
following  spring,  when  the  bud  show3  signs 
of  starting  in  growth,  cut  down  the  upper 
part  of  the  stock  to  within  an  inch  of  the  bud ; 
by  the  end  of  the  summer  they  will  have 
formed  fine  large  plants.  When  the  plants, 
are  taken  up  to  he  transplanted  into  the  rosery, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  them  quite  over 
the  collar  of  the  bud,  so  that  the  union  of  the 
stock  and  bud  is  quite  covered;  the  plants 
being  budded  so  very  low,  there  will  he  little 
difficulty  in  planting  them  thus. 

“  This  stock,  be  it  observed,  is  not  adapted 
to  standards,  or  half-standards,  or  in  fact  to 


any  other  than  dwarfs  treated  as  described 
above.  There  are  few  Roses  which  refuse  -to 
grow  upon  it.  Since  the  introduction  of  this 
stock,  Roses  upon  their  own  roots  (excepting 
the  Tea-scented  and  China),  have  not  been  so 
much  sought  after,  for  the  reason,  that  to  have 
a  bed  of  Roses  upon  their  own  roots,  well 
filled  and  in  good  blooming  condition,  requires 
two  if  not  three  years  before  it  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  whereas,  with  the  same  sorts  budded 
upon  the  Manetti  stock,  a  fine  bed  can  be 
obtained  the  first  year  of  planting,  with  per¬ 
haps  double  the  quantity  of  bloom  that  would 
ever  be  produced  by  plants  grown  upon  their 
own  roots. 

“  For  pot  culture  this  is  also  a  valuable 
stock,  it  is  also  the  best  to  use  for  grafting 
purposes.  For  pillar  Roses  it  is  remarkably 
well  adapted.  Strong-growing  kinds  will 
often  grow  from  6  to  8  feet  the  first  season, 
and  will  ultimately  make  the  finest  plants 
possible.  I  have  some  examples  of  pillar 
Roses,  both  summer  and  perpetual,  which  are 
S  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  beautifully  fur¬ 
nished  from  the  bottom  upwards.  The  Persian 
Yellow  and  Harrisonii  may  be  instanced  as 
two  summer  Roses,  forming  large  and  beauti¬ 
ful  pillar  Roses,  resembling  more  the  size  of 
young  Apple  trees  than  Roses.  I  am  so 
satisfied  of  the  superior  merits  of  this  stock 
over  all  others,  that  I  grow  annually  over 
50,000  :  and  this  opinion  is  not  based  upon  my 
own  experience  in  this  locality,  so  much  as  on 
the  opinions  of  others  in  various  parts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  wherever 
plants  have  been  distributed.” 

We  can  conscientiously  recommend  this  work 
as  an  excellent  guide  to  the  Rose-cultivator. 


OUR  MONTHLY  CHRONICLE. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Exhibi¬ 
tions. — The  following  Exhibitions  are  to  be 
held  this  year : — March  9th,  a  Hyacinth 
Show  ;  March  23rd  or  30th,  a  Camellia  Show 
(which  date  is  the  correct  one  ?  At  page  1  of 
the  Society’s  “  Proceedings”  the  day  is  stated 
to  be  the  30th,  at  page  3  the  23rd)  ;  April 
20th,  an  Azalea  and  Early  Rose  Show  ;  end 
of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  Show  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Plants;  June  1st  and  2nd,  First  Great 
Show;  June  29th  and  30th,  a  Rose  Show ; 
July  6th  and  7th,  Second  Great  Show; 
July  13th,  Strawberry  Show  and  Exhibition 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Bouquet-holders  ; 
third  week  in  October,  International  Fruit 
Show. 

The  Spring  Shows  are  to  la  t  only  one  day; 
but  it  is  proposed  to  keep  the  great  Shows 
open  for  two  days,  on  the  first  of  which  the 
Fellows  will  have  the  privilege  of  entering  at 
1  o’clock,  of  introducing  any  number  of 
friends  at  2,  and  the  general  public  are  to  be 
admitted  at  3  p.m.  ;  on  the  second  day  the 


charge  for  admission  will  be  only  one  shilling. 
Exhibitors  are  to  have  one-fourth  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  shilling  day  divided  among  them 
in  proportion  to  the  space  they  occupy  ;  and 
those  who  have  declared,  one  month  before¬ 
hand,  their  intention  of  exhibiting,  are  to 
have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  30  shilling- 
tickets  for  £1. 

At  the  Hyacinth  Show,  the  prizes  offered 
amount  to  £48,  divided  among  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Crocuses,  Forced  Flowers,  Amaryllis, 
Epacris,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Primulas,  and 
Camellias. 

At  the  Camellia  Show,  prizes  to  the  amount 
of  £54  are  distributed  among  Camellias,  Rho¬ 
dodendrons,  Roses  in  pots,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Forced  Flowers,  &c. 

At  the  Azalea  and  Rose  Show,  nearly  £50 
are  offered  for  Azaleas,  Roses,  Cinerarias, 
Auriculas,  Polyanthus,  Cyclamens,  and  Pan¬ 
sies  ;  and  a  special  prize  of  £5  is  offered  for 
the  best  plant-case,  filled  with  spring  flowers, 
for  the  drawing-room. 
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THE  FLOIIIST  AND  P0M0L0G1ST. 


At  the  First  Great  Show,  for  Fine*  foliagcd 
Plants,  £25  are  offered  by  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  and  £15  by  the  Society — in  all  £40 ; 
for  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  £77 ;  for 
Orchids,  £92 ;  for  Azaleas,  £72,  including  a 
special  prize  of  £5  from  J.  W.  Kelk,  Esq.,  for 
three  plants,  in  six-inch  pots,  suitable  for  the 
dinner  table ;  for  Rhododendrons,  £9 ;  for 
Roses  in  pots,  £60,  including  £5  from  Mr. 
Kelk  for  three  plants  in  six-inch  pots,  suitable 
for  the  dinner  table;  Heaths,  £10;  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  £53  ;  Pansies,  £5  ;  Sarracenias  and 
other  Pitcher-plants,  £10  offered  by  Lady 
Dorothy  Nevill,  of  Dangstein;  the  best  ar¬ 
ranged  groups  of  Plants  for  a  small  Conserva¬ 
tory,  £20  ;  Miscellaneous,  £4  10s.;  Groups  of 
Flowers  and  Fruits,  arranged  for  the  dinner 
table,  three  prizes,  by  Sir  Wentworth  Dilke, 
£20.  Total,  £472  10s. 

At  the  Rose  Show,  a  sum  of  nearly  £140  is 
offered,  of  which  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq., 
the  Secretary,  gives  £6  for  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
Tea,  and  Noisette  varieties.  At  the  Second 
Great  Show  for  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
£67  are  given;  for  Orchids,  £74;  Fine- 
foliaged  Plants,  Ferns  and  Lycopods,  £60; 
Pelargoniums,  £81 ;  Fuchsias,  £20  ;  Florist’s 
Flowers,  £28  10s. ;  other  objects,  including 
two  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Saunders,  £27  10s.; 
fruit,  £133  15s.  Total,  upwards  of  £490. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Bateman  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  £20  for  a 
gold  challenge  medal,  or  the  same  amount  in 
money,  for  the  exhibitor  who  may  this  year 
and  the  next  obtain  the  highest  number  of 
marks,  according  to  a  fixed  scale,  for  Or¬ 
chids  at  the  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  ; 
and  Mr.  Blandy  offers  a  prize  of  £10  at  the 
Strawberry  Fete,  the  arrangements  for  which 
and  the  International  Fruit  Show  are  not  yet 
completed.  Botanical  collections  from  each 
separate  county  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
to  be  encouraged  by  medals  according  to  their 
merit. 

Ada  aurantiaca. — This  extremely  rare  New 
Grenada  Orchid  has  flowered  at  Knypersley, 
the  seat  of  J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
well  known  as  a  lover  of  horticulture,  an 
enthusiastic  cultivator  of  Orchids,  and  the 
author  of  a  splendid  work  on  the  subject. 
The  leaves  are  prettily  mottled;  and  the 
flowe  rs,  which  are  apricot-coloured,  are  borne 
on  flower  stems  a  foot  or  more  in  height. 

Cocoa-nut  Thee. — The  plant  of  this  which 
has  fruited  at  Syon  has  a  stem  2  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  fifteen  leaves  each  6  feet 
long.  The  natural  habitat  of  the  Cocoa-nut 
being  near  the  sea,  Mr.  Smith  gave  it  an 
occasional  application  of  salt. 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  Trentham,  now  the  stew¬ 
ard  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Trentham, 
has  been  presented  with  a  silver  tea  and  coffee 
service  by  the  gardeners  who  were  formerly 
his  pupils. 


The  "Walnut  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  department  of  Isere  (France),  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  valley  of  that  river,  where  it 
is  almost  the  only  tree  which  is  planted  by 
the  sides  of  the  public  roads.  In  some  places 
it  is  even  grown  in  the  fields  and  plantations, 
notwithstanding  the  injury  which  it  does  to 
the  crops.  At  one  time  all  the  Walnut  trees 
were  raised  from  seed,  and  the  varieties  were 
consequently  very  numerous,  for  the  tree  never 
reproduces  itself  exactly  from  seed ;  and  it  is 
only  within  the  last  century  that  the  best  and 
most  productive  varieties  were  increased  by 
grafting,  and  even  this  proceeding  was  long 
confined  to  a  few  villages  where  it  was  first 
practised.  The  varieties  are  divided  into 
those  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  and 
those  adapted  for  the  dessert,  the  latter  being- 
larger,  finer  in  appearance,  and  better  in  taste. 
They  also  afford  oil,  but  not  so  abundantly 
nor  of  so  good  quality  as  the  kinds  grown  for 
that  purpose.  The  varieties  most  cultivated 
for  the  production  of  oil  are  the  Saint  Jean 
and  Chaberte.  The  former  is  so  called  on 
account  of  its  not  pushing  till  June,  after  the 
spring  frosts  are  over;  hence  it  is  a  certain 
bearer.  The  nut  is  middle-sized,  as  broad  as 
it  is  long,  somewhat  square  in  form,  and  the 
shell  deeply  and  roughly  channelled.  The 
Chaberte  takes  its  name  from  its  raiser,  and 
its  origin  dates  nearly  a  century  back.  It  is 
small,  long,  the  shell  not  so  rough  as  that  of 
the  preceding,  is  very  productive,  and  yields 
an  abundance  of  oil,  and  that  of  the  best 
quality.  It  pushes  as  late  as  the  Saint  Jean, 
and  is  everywhere  superseding  it.  Of  the 
dessert  kinds  the  principal  are  the  following  : 
— Mayette  —  Large  and  long,  flattened  at  the 
base  next  the  footstalk,  and  tapering  to  the 
opposite  extremity,  deeply  and  rather  coarsely 
furrowed,  and  always  having  prominent  pro¬ 
jections  at  the  base,  near  the  suture.  Parisi - 
enne. — This  neither  comes  from  Paris,  nor  has 
it  in  all  probability  ever  been  there.  It  is 
large,  long,  almost  as  broad  at  the  bottom  as 
at  the  top,  the  shell  more  finely  and  regularly 
channelled  than  the  other  kinds.  Franquctte. 
— Raised  about  sixty  years  ago  by  a  person 
named  Franquet;  large,  very  long,  some¬ 
what  pointed,  channelling,  well  marked  with 
deep  hollows  along  the  sutures,  which  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  pinched  together.  These  three 
varieties  are  very  fruitful,  for  they  all  start 
late  in  the  season,  but  the  most  productive  is 
the  Mayette. 

Walnuts  are  seldom  worked  in  the  nursery 
quarters,  this  being  generally  done  when  they 
are  finally  planted,  and  often  wdien  they  have 
reached  a  considerable  size  ;  they  then  push 
more  vigorously.  Grafting,  however,  is  per¬ 
formed  at  all  ages,  the  methods  being  cleft 
and  crown-grafting  and  flute-budding.  When 
the  last-named  mode  is  adopted,  and  the  tree 
is  old,  it  is  cut  over  in  the  previous  year,  in 
order  to  make  it  send  up  shoots  fit  for  work¬ 
ing;  but  if  either  cleft  or  crown-grafting  is 
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resorted  to,  the  operation  is  performed  the 
same  year  that  the  stocks  are  cut  over.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  some  objections  have  been 
made  to  these  modes,  I  prefer  them  to  flute- 
budding,  hut  the  scions  must  be  taken  off 
early,  and  the  tree  worked  when  the  sap  is  in 
full '  flow.  The  shoots  for  scions  should  be 
taken  off  in  winter,  and  laid  in  sand  in  a  cel¬ 
lar  till  the  end  of  May  or  beginning-  of  June, 
according  to  the  season.  It  is  advisable  not 
to  cut  off  all  the  branches  of  the  stock  ;  on 
the  contrary,  some  should  be  left  below  the 
grafts  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  sap,  and 
these  may  be  cut  off  in  the  following  year. 
The  wood  of  the  wild  plant  is  held  in  higher 
estimation  than  that  of  the  grafted  trees ; 
hence  these  are  always  worked  at  a  con. 
siderable  height' — say  10  to  13  feet. — {Abridged 
from  the  {Revue  Horticole.) 

Preservation  oe  Wood. — To  preserve  small 
pieces  of  wood  such  as  props,  &c.,  they  should 
be  soaked  eight  or  ten  days  in  a  solution  of 
5  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  At  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
at  Paris,  a  solution  of  3|  ozs.  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  to  a  gall  n  of  water  is  successfully  used  in 
preserving  Russia  and  other  mats  from  the 
weather. — ( Gazette  de  MMecine.') 

The  Florists’  Guide. — Under  this  title  a 
new  Florists’  monthly  is  announced  to  issue 
from  Nottingham,  the  birthplace  of  the  old 
Midland  Ilorist,  which  died  some  years  ago. 
The  new  Journal  takes  the  place  of  Gossip  for 
the  Garden ,  which  closed  its  career  with  the  end 
of  last  year,  and  is  to  be  under  the  editorial 
protection  of  Mr.  William  Dean,  of  the  Nur¬ 
sery,  Shipley,  Yorkshire.  Himself  a  thorough 
florist,  we  doubt  not  that  in  the  band  of  Mr. 
Dean  the  new  organ  of  the  Midland  fancy 
will  have  a  competent  director,  and  our  wish 
is  that  it  may  be  successful. 

The  Tokay  Grape. — We  have  on  several 
occasions  been  asked,  “  What  is  the  Tokay 
Grape  ?”  And  our  reply  has  invariably  been, 
“A  Grape  similar  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
but  without  the  Muscat  flavour.”  We  have, 
however,  been  assured  by  many  excellent  gar¬ 
deners — for  whose  opinion  we  have  great  re¬ 
spect — that  the  true  Tokay  is  a  Muscat  Grape, 
and  quite  distinct  from  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  that  it  is  principally  in  Yorkshire  and  the 
North  of  England  where  this  variety  is  to  be 
met  with  in  its  true  character.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the  excellent  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  at  Harewood,  near 
Leeds,  we  have  been  enabled  this  season  to 
form  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  he  having 
sent  us  a  bunch  from  a  vine  now  about  100 
years  old.  The  fruit  was  beautifully  grown, 
and  the  flavour  was  most  exquisite ;  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is,  not¬ 
withstanding,  merely  the  old  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Fowler 
for  enabling  us  to  come  to  this  conclusion ;  for, 


from  the  age  of  the  vine,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  that  this  is  one  of  those  to  which  at 
an  early  period  the  name  of  Tokay,  or  Charles- 
worth  Tokay,  was  applied. 

obituary. 

Mr.  Charles  McIntosh  died  on  the  9th  ult., 
at  Murray  field,  near  Edinburgh,  in  his  70tli 
year.  He  was  well  known  both  as  a  practical 
gardener  of  high  attainments,  as  the  author 
of  the  “Practical  Gardener”  and  other  works 
on  kindred  subjects.  He  was  a  frequent  con  • 
tributor  to  Loudon’s  “  Gardener’s  Magazine,” 
“Paxton’s  Magazine  of  Botany, ’’and  other  gar¬ 
dening  periodicals ;  but  his  fame  will  chiefly 
rest  on  the  “Book  of  the  Garden,”  the  most 
complete  and  extensive  work  on  gardening 
which  exists.  He  was  born  in  August,  1794, 
at  Abercairney,  in  Perthshire,  where  his  father 
was  gardener,  and,  after  passing  some  time  in 
the  gardens  there,  went  to  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane’s,  at  Taymouth  Castle.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  took  charge  of  the  gardens  of  Sir 
Thomas  Baring,  at  Stratton  Park,  Hampshire, 
and  for  many  years  he  was  gardener  to  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  at  Claremont.  In  1838 
he  returned  to  Scotland  to  fill  the  post  of  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at  Dalkeith 
Palace,  where  the  gardens  were  re-laid  out 
under  his  superintendence,  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  conservatory  erected.  Latterly,  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
much  employed  as  a  landscape  gardener. 

Mr.  Fintelmann,  gardener  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  at  Charlottenburg,  died  on  Christmas- 
day,  at  the  age  of  90.  This  veteran  gardener, 
when  young,  was  employed  at  Sans-Souci,  in 
the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  used  to 
point  out  the  finest  Figs  with  his  redoubtable 
cane,  which  he  was  so  fond  of  using,  and 
make  him  bring  them  down  from  the  tree. 
Peacock’s  Island  (Pfauens  Insel),  near  Pots¬ 
dam,  which  is  considered  the  most  perfect 
scene  of  its  kind  in  Prussia,  owes  its  principal 
attractions  to  his  skill. 

Dr.  Francis  Boott. — We  have  to  record 
another  loss  to  scientific  botany  in  Dr.  Boott, 
who,  for  upwards  of  forty  years  was  connected 
with  the  Linneean  Society,  in  which  he  acted 
as  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  latterly  as  a  Vice- 
President.  He  died  in  London,  on  Christmas- 
day,  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age,  having  been 
born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1792  ;  but 
both  his  parents  were  British-born.  He  came 
to  England  when  a  youth,  and  early  acquired 
that  taste  for  botany  which  remained  with 
him  to  the  last, — forming  intimacies  with  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Sir  James  Smith,  Sir  William 
Hooker,  and  other  eminent  men.  In  1820 
he  turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  and  after 
studying  in  London  and  Edinburgh  he  took 
his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1824,  and  for  some  years 
was  in  practice  in  London.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works  of  a  professional  na¬ 
ture,  and  of  one  on  the  genus  Carex,  to  which 
he  especially  devoted  his  attention.  He  was 
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engaged  on  this  up  to  the  time  of  his  death ; 
two  volumes,  containing  upwards  of  400  co¬ 
loured  plates  have  already  been  published, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  third  was  in  an  advanced 


state  of  preparation.  His  kindliness  of  disposi¬ 
tion,  his  modesty,  and  his  love  of  science,  were 
qualities  which  endeared  him  to  a  wide  circle 
of  friends. 


CALENDAR  OF 


STOVE. 

Water  sparingly  until  the  plants  are  potted. 
Cut  hack  creepers  and  other  plants  not  done 
before.  Keep  a  moderate  temperature,  in¬ 
creasing  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Pot 
Amaryllis,  Achimenes,  Gesncras,  Gloriosa,  &c. 
Start  some  Gloxinias.  Begonias  are  a  favourite 
tribe  of  plants;  most  of  the  kinds  will  be 
growing  ;  have  a  general  examination  of  the 
entire  stock,  and  pot  all  plants  that  require  it. 

CONSERVATORY. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plants  is  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  We  have  often 
been  through  houses  which  have  pleased  us, 
and  wThich  in  reality  contained  nothing  very 
remarkable ;  and  other  houses  we  have  seen 
which  have  not  pleased  us,  though  they  con¬ 
tained  many  really  good  things.  The  cause 
was,  that  in  the  'latter  the  plants  were  all 
huddled  together,  -whilst  in  the  former  every¬ 
thing  was  effectively  arranged.  Now  that 
variegated-leaved  plants  and  plants  remarkable 
for  fine  foliage  have  come  into  fashion,  we 
have  a  great  help  for  decoration.  Cleanliness 
is  also  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  but  this 
we  need  not  insist  on,  as  most  people  admit 
it.  As  soon  as  plants  in  flower  begin  to  go 
off  remove  them,  and  supply  their  places  with 
others  that  are  just  coming  into  flower.  Prune 
and  train  creepers  on  rafters  and  trellises. 
Where  there  are  other  houses  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  plant q  there  wdll  be  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  these  gay  at  present.  Plave  always 
a  good  sprinkling  of  fragrant  plants,  such  as 
Neapolitan  and  Tree  Violets,  Mignonette, 
Musk  p'ants,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Hyacinths, 
Narcissus,  and  other  bulbs.  Be  careful  in 
giving  air,  and  in  watering. 

GREENHOUSE. 

Hardwooded  Plants .  —  Have  soils,  pots, 
crocks,  &c  ,  ready  for  use  when  potting  time 
comes  round.  Use  fire  heat  only  to  keep 
out  frost.  Give  air  freely  on  fine  days. 
Attend  regularly  to  watering  the  plants,  as 
they  will  now  begin  to  require  a  litt'e  more 
of  it.  When  Heaths  are  grown  in  the  same 
house  with  other  hardwooded  plants,  they 
ought  always  to  have  the  coolest  and  most 
airy  part,  as  soon  as  any  of  them  are  done 
flowering  pinch  the  faded  blooms  off.  Plants 
beginning  to  grow  will  require  more  water. 
Softwoaded  Plants. — Attend  to  Fuchsias,  and 
shift  as  soon  as  they  require  it.  Do  not  pinch 
them  for  pot-room  if  you  want  large  speci¬ 
mens  ;  and  do  not  let  the  plants  stand  too  close 
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together.  Mimuluses  are  a  nice  tribe  of 
plants,  not  grown  so  much  as  they  ought  to 
be.  They  should  now  have  plenty  of  pot- 
room  and  water,  and  they  will  soon  flower  if 
placed  in  a  light  situation.  Pot  Liliums,  but 
do  not  water  for  a  few  weeks.  Azaleas. — 
Young  plants  beginning  to  grow  should  be 
potted  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  be 
put  into  a  little  heat ;  a  fibrous  peat  and  sand 
suits  them.  Be  careful  in  watering  largo 
plants.  Give  air  freely  when  weather 
admits.  Cinerarias. — If  late  bloom  is  re¬ 
quired,  a  few  of  the  last-struck  plants  should 
be  repotted  and  stopped.  The  general  stock 
will  have  had  their  final  shift.  Tie  out  the 
side  shoots,  and  give  them  all  the  room  that 
can  be  afforded.  Aphides  will  make  their 
appearance  :  these  must  never  be  allowed  to 
get  a-head.  Fuchsias. — Late  autumn-struck 
cuttings,  or  those  struck  during  the  winter, 
make  fine  pyramidal  plants,  if  pushed  along 
in  a  little  heat  from  this  time,  by  giving  them 
plenty  of  root-room.  If  dwarf  bushes  are  re¬ 
quired,  such  as  those  usually  exhibited  at 
Brighton,  stopping  the  young  shoots  must  be 
resorted  to.  *  Old  plants  may  now  be  shaken 
out  of  the  o!d  soil,  and  repotted  into  pots 
about  one-half  the  size  of  those  used  for 
blooming  them  in,  after  which  place  them  in  a 
shady  moist  situation,  using  a  little  heat.  The 
syringe  should  be  drawn  over  them  twice 
a-day,  morning  and  evening.  Continue  to  pro¬ 
pagate  for  late  bloom.  Pelargoniums. — These 
will  now  begin  to  grow,  and  must  have 
especial  attention  in  watering,  room,  and  air. 
In  watering,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
soil  is  well  saturated  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
Tie  out  the  shoots  of  specimens  as  they  grow. 
If  late  bloom  is  required  from  young  stock, 
such  plants  should  now  be  stopped.  Suffi¬ 
cient  room  and  cleanliness  are  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  things  to  attend  to  for  the  successful 
growth  of  the  Pelargonium.  Verbenas. — 
Strong  healthy  cuttings  put  in  now  will  make 
the  best  plants,  either  for  bedding-out  or  pot 
culture. 

PORCING. 

Keep  up  a  regular  succession  of  Sea-kale, 
Asparagus,  and  Rhubarb.  Put  a  lot  of  Ash  ¬ 
leaved  Kidney  Potatoes  into  pots,  and  intro¬ 
duce  them  into  heat  to  bring  forward  for 
planting  out  in  frames  and  pits  when  ready 
for  them.  Sow  Mustard  and  Cress.  Sow 
Kidney  Beans.  Sow  Hh  dishes  and  Early 
Horn  1’arro  s,  also  some  Celery  in  boxes,  and 
place  in  gentle  heat.  Hardy  Shrubs. — As 
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soon  as  you  remove  any  plants  coming  into 
bloom,  introduce  in  their  places  more  hardy 
Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Rhododendrons,  Deutzias, 
Lilacs,  Honeysuckles,  Bibes,  Daphnes,  and 
Roses';  also,  for  a  variety,  a  few  double- 
flowering  Cherry  and  double  scarlet  Thorns. 
Give  them  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  syringe 
freely.  Cucumbers. — Keep  up  a  moist  grow¬ 
ing  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  of  about 
70°  by  night  and  75°  by  day,  with  an  increase 
by  sun  heat  of  8°  or  10°.  Guard  against  red 
spider  by  syringing.  Water  a  little  more 
freely,  but  be  careful  not  to  overdo  it.  Train 
young  shoots,  and  stop  beyond  the  fruit. 
Keep  the  young  plants  near  the  glass  and  in 
a  nice  steady  bottom  heat.  Shift  into  larger 
pots  as  they  require  it.  Melons.  —  These 
require  careful  attention  in  watering,  potting, 
&c.  Keep  them  in  a  steady  bottom  heat  and 
a  moist  growing  atmosphere,  and  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible  ;  by  this  means  the  plants 
will  be  strong  and  stiff,  and  after  planted  out, 
if  properly  attended  to,  there  wid  be  no  dis¬ 
appointments  in  dying-off  suddenly.  Poor, 
lanky,  weak  plants  always  require  careful 
nursing,  and,  notwithstanding,  they  often 
cause  serious  disappointments ;  but  strong, 
stiff,  healthy  young  plants,  when  planted 
in  a  good  loamy  soil,  and  with  a  regular  bot¬ 
tom  and  top  heat  and  attention  to  watering, 
training,  and  thinning  of  the  shoots,  &c.,  will 
always  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  :  this, 
therefore,  is  a  point  well  worth  attending  to. 
Peach-house. — Trees  in  flower  should  have  all 
the  air  possible.  Houses  just  commenced 
will  not  require  much  fire  heat  if  the  weather 
be  mild.  Syringe  two  or  three  times  daily  with 
tepid  water.  See  Calendar  for  last  month. 
Pinery. — Get  soils  under  cover,  that  they  may 
be  in  a  proper  state  for  potting  when  wanted 
for  the  general  shifting,  which  is  approaching. 
See  that  the  whole  stock  of  plants  has  a 
regular  bottom  heat ;  they  will  now  require  a 
little  more  water  and  a  slight  increase  of  tem¬ 
perature.  Strawberries.  —  Give  plants  in 
flower  all  the  air  possible,  and  be  careful  in 
watering  them ;  do  not  give  them  too  much, 
nor  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  it.  When  the 
fruit  is  set,  pinch  off  all  the  small  ones,  and 
remove  the  plants  to  a  shelf  where  they  can  be 
kept  pretty  close,  and  where  they  will  have 
plenty  of  light.  Water  frequently  with  liquid 
manure,  but  cease  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
change  colour;  then  keep  them  rather  dry, 
and  give  more  air  :  by  these  means  you  will 
secure  the  three  principal  points  of  a  good 
Strawberry — size,  colour,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  flavour.  Introduce  into  heat,  regularly 
every  fortnight,  a  fresh  supply  of  plants.  Keep 
a  keen  look-out  for  green  fly,  and  fumigate 
as  soon  as  you  perceive  any.  Vinery. —  lhin 
the  berries  in  the  early  houses  as  soon  after 
they  are  set  as  possible.  Disbud  Vines  that 
are  breaking.  Syringe  two  or  three  times 
daily  Vines  just  commenced.  Maintain  a 
tolerably  moist  atmosphere  in  all  except  where 


the  Vines  are  in  flower.  If  you  would  avoid 
“  rust,”  “  shaking,”  id  genus  omne,  give  a 
little  air  at  the  top  of  the  houses  early  in  the 
morning ;  this  lets  out  heated  moisture,  which, 
when  confined  and  the  sun  comes  on  the 
houses,  causes  serious  injury  to  the  young 
berries.  Do  not  admit  much  air  through  the 
front  ventilators  at  this  early  season.  Avoid 
a  high  temperature  at  night,  but  always  get 
the  flues  or  pipes  pretty  hot  early  in  the 
morning;  but  let  the  fires  get  low  before  the 
sun  gets  very  powerful.  When  the  pipes  are 
hot  in  the  morning,  you  can  always  with 
safety  give  more  or  less  air  according  to  the 
weather.  We  never  have  a  badly-coloured 
bunch  of  Grapes,  which  we  attribute,  in  great 
measure,  to  our  giving  air  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  properly  attending  to  it  at  all  other 
times.  Shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
sprinkle  the  paths  at  the  same  time  with  tejpid 
water,  and  not  cold  water,  as  is  too  frequently 
done.  In  tying  down  the  young  shoots,  do 
not  attempt  to  tie  them  to  their  proper  place 
at  once — if  you  do  many  of  them  will  break 
off ;  better  go  over  them  two  or  three  times, 
and  tie  them  each  time  as  close  as  you  can 
without  any  danger  of  breaking  them. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

When  the  weather  is  favourable,  lose  not  a 
moment  in  pushing  forward  all  operations. 
Endeavour  always  to  be  beforehand  with  your 
work.  When  the  soil  is  wet,  do  not  meddle 
with  it ;  if  it  he  in  a  nice  working  condition, 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  plant  Globe 
and  J erusalem  Artichokes,  also  autumn-sown 
Onions,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  Lettuces 
— the  two  latter  on  sheltered  borders.  Plant 
hardy  herbs  of  all  kinds,  also  Eschallots  and 
Garlic.  Sow  Peas  and  Beans  in  pots  and 
boxes,  and  put  them  into  a  little  heat ;  when 
up  gradually  harden,  so  that  towards  the  end 
of  this  or  the  beginning  of  next  month  they 
may  be  planted  out  when  the  weather  is  fa¬ 
vourable.  Sow  Peas  and  Beans  in  the  open 
borders  twice  during  the  month.  Sow  a  good 
breadth  of  Parsley.  Sow  some  Cabbages  for 
autumn  crop.  Sow  some  Cauliflower  and 
Lettuce  in  a  little  heat,  also  Celery  ;  and  sow 
Radishes  on  warm  borders.  Plant  early  Po¬ 
tatoes  in  warm  sheltered  situations,  and,  if 
the  soil  be  pretty  dry  and  the  weather  favour¬ 
able,  the  general  crop  of  early  ones  may  be 
planted.  We  grow  our  earliest  crop  of  out¬ 
door  Potatoes  as  follows: — We  sprout  the 
sets,  and  towards  the  end  of  this  or  beginning 
of  next  month,  when  the  soil  and  weather  are 
favourable,  we  plant  on  a  warm  sheltered  bor¬ 
der  the  Peas  which  have  been  brought  forward 
in  pots  and  boxes  in  rows  from  5  to  6  feet 
apart,  and  between  the  rows  of  Peas  we  plant 
the  Potato  set  which  had  been  previously 
sprouted.  We  rod  the  Peas  as  soon  as  they 
are  planted,  and  on  each  side  of  the  Potato 
rows  we  raise  a  little  ridge  of  soil,  so  that 
when  they  begin  to  push  through  the  earth 
we  draw  a  little  of  this  soil  over  the  young 
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shoots;  this,  together  with  the  pea-rods, 
protects  them  from  the  frost— indeed,  it  is 
rarely  they  ever  get  injured  by  the.  frost,  as 
we  always  go  over  them  daily  in  frosty 
weather,  and  draw  a  little  soil  over  any  we 
see  peeping  through.  By  this  simple  plan 
we  always  get  Potatoes  out  of  doors  early  in 
June— a  week  or  so  earlier  or  later  according 
to  the  season.  The  Potatoes  and  Peas  come 
off  about  the  same  time ;  and  we  generally 
plant  this  border  afterwards  with  Cauliflower 
and  Walcheren  Broccoli,  at  three  different 
times — one  part  of  it  about  the  1st  of  July, 
another  about  the  15th,  and  the  remaining 
part  about  the  30th  of  July ;  these  come  into 
use  during  October,  November,  and  December. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Finish  pruning  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
bushes  as  soon  as  possible.  Cut  back  the 
tops  of  Raspberry  canes,  and  dig  or  fork  over 
the  soil.  In  open  weather,  prune  and  nail 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums,  and 
Cherries.  Prune  Pears  and  Apples,  and  if 
any  of  the  trees  are  crowded  with  spurs,  thin 
them  out  pretty  freely — those  that  are  left 
will  have  a  better  chance,  the  fruit  will  be 
finer,  and  you  will  be  more  likely  to  have  a 
crop  of  fruit  another  season.  Fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds  may  still  be  planted,  but  the  sooner 
it  is  done  the  better ;  but  before  planting,  see 
that  the  borders  are  thoroughly  drained,  for 
unless  they  are,  it  is  labour  in  vain  to  plant. 
Make  good  wide  holes,  and  spread  the  roots 
out  well  in  planting — afterwards  mulch  them. 
Orchard-house. — In  severe  frosty  weather  pro¬ 
tect  the  roots.  If  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  the  weather  be  mild,  see  if  any  of  the 
trees  are  very  dry  at  root ;  if  so,  give  them 
some  water.  Give  all  the  air  possible  on 
mild  days. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  niger),  is 
one  of  the  best  things  we  have  for  winter 
flowering.  In  severe  weather  put  some  cover¬ 
ing  over  the  plants  to  protect  the  flowers. 
Plant  Anemones  and  Ranunculuses.  All  al¬ 
terations  intended  to  be  made  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
planting  when  the  season  arrives.  Prune 
hardy  kinds  of  Roses.  Attend  to  Rock  plants ; 
some  of  them  are  very  pretty  in  spring.  Cold 
Frame. — The  principal  thing  to  be  attended 
to  here  is  to  keep  out  frost  and  damp,  and  to 
give  all  the  air  possible  on  fine  days.  If  the 
weather  be  frosty,  cover  up  well,  and  water 
as  little  as  possible,  and  when  obliged,  do  it 
in  the  forenoon.  If  you  want  cuttings  of  any 
things,  they  ought  to  be  put  into  heat  to  grow. 

florists’  flowers. 

Auriculas. — The  mildness  of  the  winter  has 
excited  these  plants  to  commence  growing  at 
an  unusually  early  period.  They  will  now 
require  water,  which  they  should  have  more 
freely  as  the  season  advances.  As  soon  as  the 
ball  of  earth  has  been  penetrated  to  the  bot¬ 


tom  with  water,  top-dress  the  pots  with  rich 
soil.  Remove  the  plants  to  a  south  aspect. 
As  they  will  now  have  made  considerable 
growth,  protect  the  plants  during  cold  frosty 
nights,  and  pinch  off  premature  blooms.  Car¬ 
nations  and  Ficotees. — After  such  mild  and 
moist  weather,  care  must  be  taken  that  these 
plants  do  not  get  too  much  water  for  a  time, 
or  they  will  start  into  premature  growth. 
Throwing  up  their  blooming-shoots  early,  and 
during  the  time  they  are  in  small  pots,  is 
much  against  a  good  or  large  bloom.  The 
plants  will  now  require  going  over  to  be 
cleaned  of  all  dead  foliage.  As  they  make 
their  growth,  the  experienced  grower  will  not 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  sparrows  from  destroying  the  young 
shoots.  Dahlias. — Many  of  the  new  kinds 
have  been  at  work  for  some  time,  but  now  is 
the  proper  season  for  the  general  stock  to  be 
put  to  work.  A  large  number  of  plants  can 
be  made  from  roots  started  now,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  plants  not  being  liable  to  be¬ 
come  stunted  with  being  kept  a  long  time 
before  they  can  be  planted  out.  The  shoots 
taken  off  in  the  ordinary  manner  strike  readily 
in  a  moist,  but  not  too  moist,'  heat.  They 
succeed  best  in  pits  or  frames,  the  heat  being 
moderate  at  first,  and  increased  when  the  cut¬ 
tings  became  eallused.  Hollyhocks. — Repot 
cuttings,  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  into  three 
or  four-inch  pots,  using  rather  rich  soil.  Cut¬ 
tings  may  still  be  put  in  ;  any  struck  during 
February  will  flower  well  if  properly  managed. 
Autumn-struck  cuttings  should  now  be  re¬ 
potted,  or  they  are  liable  to  become  pot-bound 
before  the  time  arrives  for  planting  them  out. 
Fine  spikes  of  bloom  cannot  be  expected,  if 
the  plants  are  prematurely  driven  into  flower, 
which  is  likely  to  be  the  case  if  they  are 
allowed  to  become  pot-bound.  Seedlings 
should  be  pricked  off  into  small  thumb-pots, 
one  in  each,  as  soon  as  they  show  their  second 
leaves.  Fansies. — Now  is  the  time  for  a  gene¬ 
ral  repotting  of  all  that  are  intended  to  be 
bloomed  in  pots.  The  size  of  the  pot  to  be 
used  depends  on  the  strength  and  vigour  of 
the  plant.  If  for  exhibiting  in  pots,  the  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  exhibitions  must  be  at¬ 
tended  to ;  eight-inch  pots  are  the  size  gene¬ 
rally  used  ;  six-inch,  however,  are  quite  large 
enough  for  many  varieties.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  top-dress  beds  with  rich  soil; 
if  half-rotten  manure,  so  much  the  better. 
Finks. — When  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry, 
stirring  it  on  the  surface  will  be  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  pressing  it  firmly  round  any  plants 
loosened  by  the  frost  at  the  same  time.  Top- 
dress  similar  to  that  recommended  for  the 
Pansies,  either  late  in  February  or  early  in 
March.  Tulips. — These  are  appearing  above 
the  soil.  They  will  take  no  harm  if  tolerably 
dry.  If  severe  frost  sets  in  after  wet,  they 
should  be  protected  by  a  slight  covering.  If 
the  bed  is  well  drained,  there  is  not  much  to 
fear  from  cold. 
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TERMS  FOR  ADVERTISING. 


s.  d 

Six  Lines  in  Column  .  2  6 

Every  additional  line .  0  6 

Quarter  of  a  Page .  15  0 

Half  a  Page,  or  One  Column  .  30  0 

Whole  Page  . . .  50  0 


Stitching  in  Catalogues  not  exceeding  16  pages  30  0 
Sixteen  pages  and  not  exceeding  32  pages  .  60  0 


Tunbridge  Wells  Horticultural  Society, 

THE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of 

1  FRUIT  and  FLOWERS  will  take  place  on 
Friday,  the  8th  of  July,  1864. 

The  Schedule  of  Prizes  has  been  extended,  will 
be  ready  in  a  ftw  days,  and  may  be  had  upon  appli¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  E.  F.  LOOF,  Secretary,  8,  Parade, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 


MESSRS.  BROWN  &  CO.  offer  the 

111  following,  which  they  will  forward  to  any  part : 
25  AZALEAS,  Hardy  Belgian  varieties  with  s.  d. 


Buds,  one  of  a  sort  by  name,  for . . .  20  0 

25  AZALEAS,  American  ditto,  ditto  . .  16  0 


12  Hardy  RHODODENDRONS,  one  of  a  sort, 

including  Scarlet,  White,  and  Rose  colour  12  0 
12  Hardy  HEATHS,  LEDUMS,  and  KALMIAS  6  0 
ROSES,  Standard  and  Half  Standard,  best  sort, 

per  doz . 10s,  to  12  0 

Climbling,  Pillar,  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  per  doz. 

6s.  to  9  0 

Greenhouse  AZALEAS,  fine  varieties  in  pots, 

per  doz . 10s.  to  15  0 

CAMELLIAS,  best  double  varieties,  per  doz.  28  0 
Dwarf  PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  APRICOTS, 
PLUMS,  PEARS,  APPLES,  and  CHERRIES, 
grown  especially  for  Orchard-house  or  pot 


culture,  per  doz .  18  0 

Fine  Standard  and  Dwarf-trained  Fruit  Trees 
of  all  the  above  kinds,  each  2s.  3d.  or  per  doz.  24  0 
GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  RASPBER¬ 
RIES  and  FILBERTS,  per  doz .  3  0 


American  Nursery,  near  Farnham,  Surrey. 
March,  1864. 

SEEDS  CARRIAGE  FREE. 

WILLIAM  CUTBUSH  &  SON’S 

VV  PRICED  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and 
FARM  SEEDS  is  now  re  'dv,  post  free  on  application. 

The  name  their  House  lias  obtained  during  many 
years  past,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  goods 
offered. — Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


Fine  Grass  Lawns  in  Flower  Gardens,  &c. 

The  great  expense  of  cutting  and 

X  carting  Turves  from  a  distance  may  be  avoided, 
and  a  superior  Turf  produced  in  a  few  months  by 
sowing  Sutton’s  LAWN  GRASS  SEEDS,  which 
consist  solely  of  the  finest  and  shortest  growing 
kinds,  perfectly  free  from  Moss  and  other  weeds. 
Price  18s  per  bushel ,  or  Is.  per  pound.  Carriage  free. 
SU  ITON  &  SONS  Seed  Growers,  Heading,  Berks. 


SALE  OF  TULIPS. 

MR.  RICHARD  HEADLY  begs  to 

announce  that  a  SALE  of  his  First-class 
Seedling  and  other  TULIPS,  will  take  place  in  May, 
and  that  further  particulars  will  be  duly  announced. 
A  Catalogue  will  be  ready  early  in  April. 

Stapi.ekord,  Cambridge. 


Barr  &  sugden, 

SEED  MERCHANTS, 

12,  KING  STREET,  CoVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


VTlff  TIATTTTAQ 

pHARLES  LEICESTER  begs  to  in- 

VJ  form  the  Public  that  he  intends  sending  out  the 
following  superb  DAHLIAS  in  May,  1861,  with  the 
usual  Discount  to  the  Trade:  — 

SCARLET  GEM  (Kelsall),  bright  scarlet  with  a 
small  sulphur  tip  on  each  petal,  large,  and  very  full 
of  small-cupped  petals  of  great  depth,  fine  form  and 
high  centre  Received  three  Certificates,  and  in 
C.  L.  first  winning  stands  this  season,  including  first 
twenty-four  at  Leek  and  Alton-Towers,  where  it  was 
considered  the  best  Dahlia  shown.  Height  3  feet. 
10s.  6d.  per  plant. 

FOXHUNTER  (Kelsall),  deep  scarlet,  of  great 
symmetry,  and  full  high  centre  and  constant.  3  feet. 
5s.  per  plant. 

Address,  CHARLES  LEICESTER,  Crompton  Road, 
Macclesfield,  Cheshire. 


CATALOGUE  OF  CUTTINGS. 

TOHN  MORSE’S  CATALOGUE  of 

’J  the  above  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded, 
free  by  post,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  one  stamp. 
It  contains  all  the  most  choice  and  new  varieties  of 
Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Chrysanthemums,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Caleeolarias,  Petunias,  Cinerarias,  Phloxes, 
Pinks,  Pansies,  Roses,  Mirnulus,  Fentstemons,  Antir¬ 
rhinums,  Tropseolums,  and  all  kinds  of  Bedding, 
Greenhouse,  and  Stove  Plants,  cuttings  of  which  can 
be  sent  free  by  post  at  one-third  the  price  of  plants. 

The  Nurseries,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire. 


NEW  ROSE  CATALOGUE. 

H.  DAVIS’S  Detailed  Descrip- 

i  tive  Priced  CATALOGUE  OF  ROSES  is  now1 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  post  free  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 

The  Collection,  which  consists  of  the  very  best 
only  of  the  new  and  old  varieties,  cannot  be  surpassed, 
the  plants,  both  Standards  and  Dwarfs,  being  well 
rooted  and  with  very  fine  heads. 

N.B. — The  Trade  liberally  dealt  with. 

Rose  Nurseries,  Newbury,  Berks. 


Just  Published. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR 

\J  THE  ROSE,  with  Select  Lists  of  sorts  adapted 
to  various  circumstances  and  situations  ;  and  a 
CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS  to  be  performed 
during  each  month  throughout  the  year.  By  JOHN 
CRANSTON,  Nurseries,  King’s  Acre,  near  Hereford. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 

London:  HOULSION  &  WRIGHT,  Paternoster 
Row.  Derby:  J-  ROW  BOTTOM. 

Price  Is.  6d.,  or  free  by  post  from  the  Author  for 
*0  Stamps. 


i  REES  coming  into  BLOOM  will 

*  be  protected  from  Frost,  Hail,  &c  ,  by  using 
HAY  THORN'S  HEXaGOV  and  CHISWL  K  GAR¬ 
DEN  NKT3.  They  will  also  secure  the  Fruit  from 
Wasps,  Flies,  Birds,  &c.,  and  are  recommended  and 
used  by  the  principal  Gardeners.  Patterns,  Prices, 
and  Testimonials  free  by  Post. 

|  Address,  Mr.  HAYTHORN,  Nottingham. 
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GRAND  EXHIBITION  OF  HYACINTHS 

AND  OTHER  SPRING  FLOWERS. 


WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON  have  the  gratification  of  announcing  that  their  GRAND 
EXHIBI  i'lON  of  HYACINTHS  and  other  SPRING  FLOWERS,  will  be  held 
at  the  Nurseries,  Highgate,  from  March  21st  to  Afril  3rd,  1864,  both  days  inclusive. 
Admission  Free  from  9  a.m.  till  dusk  (Sunday  and  Good  Friday  excepted). 

WM,  C.  &  SON’S  Show-house  is  always  well  supplied  with  plants  in  flower,  and  they 
undertake  furnishing  Conservatories  by  Contract  or  otherwise. 

The  Nurseries  are  easy  of  access  by  Omnibus  from  London  Bridge  Station,  the  Bank, 
Holborn,  Tottenham  Court  Hoad,  Islington,  and  Charing  Cross,  to  the  foot  of  the  Hill,  from 
thence  a  distance  of  about  fen  minutes’  walk. 


GENUINE  SEEDS 

FOR.  THE  GARDEN  AND  FARM, 

OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY  AND  RIPENESS, 

From  the  Yale  of  Taunton  Deane, 

APPLY  FOR  LIST,  &C.,  TO 

ROBERT  H.  POYNTER, 

The  County  Seed  Establishment  (A.D.  1800), 

TAUNTOW,  Somerset, 

Also  has  to  offer  fine  Seed  of  the  best  and  most  prolific  Potato,  4s.  per  bushel;, 
package  6d.,  stamps  or  Post-office  order. 

The  selected  “  Pocket  ”  Potato  (Poynter’s)  has  produced  of  sound  tubers 
over  Two  Hundred  Bags  (eight  score)  per  acre  !  Is  the  best  keeper,  fine  flavour 
and  good  colour.  A  more  useful  variety  cannot  be  grown.  Try  it ;  order  early. 

Large  quantities,  special  quotations  ;  Fifty  Thousand  Apple  Trees  of  various 
sizes ;  also  Apple  Tree  Seed  for  exportation,  specially  selected  from  the  choicest 
Devon  and  Somerset  Orchard  Fruit. 

Robert  H.  Poynter,  Taunton. 

BEDDING  PLANT  SEEDS  FOB  RIBBON  BOEDER  OR  BEDS, 

Nine  Choicest  Sorts  for  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 


GRAHAM’S  MUSCAT  MUSCADINE, 

A  HARDY  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GRAPE  WITH  A  FRONTIGNAN  FLAVOUR. 


THIS  hardy  and  prolific  Grape  was  raised  by  F.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Cranford,  and  received 
a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  It  has  a  fine  Frontignan  flavour,  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  Chasselas 
Mu  que,  but  more  hardy,  aud  not  so  liable  to  crack  as  that  variety  is.  It  is  a  very  abundant 
bearer,  the  hunches  being  equal  in  size  to  those  of  Royal  Muscadine,  and  the  berries  as  large 
as  those  of  Dutch  Sweetwater. 

The  Stock  having  been  purchased  by 

J  O  II  N  STANDISH, 

Strong  Plants  will  be  sent  out  in  the  first  week  of  June,  price  15s.  to  31s.  6d.  each. 
Strong  Plants  of  all  the  leading  hinds  of  Grapes,  lists  and  prices  to  be  had  on  application . 


ROYAL  NURSERIES,  ASCOT,  BERKS. 
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ECONOMY  I  TV  THE  GARDEN. 


Sutton’s  GUINEA  COB,I.ECTSOi\T  ol 


i imm  m 


FOR  ONE  YEAR’S  SUPPLY, 

CARRIAGE  FREE.  H 

BUTTON  &  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Reading,  confi-j 

^  dently  recommend  the  above  as  GEN UINE  NEW  SEEDS  of 
the  best  sorts  in  cultivation,  properly  apportioned  and  labelled, 
with  instructions  for  sowing— i.e.,  so  as  to  insure  a  good  succes¬ 
sion  throughout  the  year. 

A  List  of  the  contents  of  this  Collection,  or  a  General  SEED 
CATALOGUE,  with  prices  affixed  to  each  kind,  may  be  had  post 
free  on  application  addressed 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


Hew  Variegated  Fuchsia  CLOTH  OF  GOLD. 

A  GOLDEN  Variegated-leaved  Sport  of  “  Souvenir  de  Chiswick,”  retaining 

all  the  fine  properties  of  the  original,  with  leaves  all  constantly  variegated,  in  way  of  “Golden 
Chain  ”  and  “  Cloth  of  Gold  ”  Geranium.  The  best  variegated-leaved  Fuchsia  ever  sent  out. 

The  last  two  Plants  sent  out  by  S.  S.  were  Calceolaria  “  Aurea  floribunda  ”  and  Dahlia  “Stafford’s  Gem,” 
and  v.  hich  in  their  way  a  e  no  nearer  being  surpassed  than  at  the  time  they  were  sent  out;  and  he  has  still 
greater  confidence  in  recommending  this  desirable  novelty. 

l  ast  year’s  Plants,  6  inches  high,  ready  on  1st  of  March,  21s.  each.  Small  Plants  on  20th  of  April* 
5s.  each,  six  for  21s.  The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

SAMUEL  STAFFORD,  HYDE,  NEAR  MANCHESTER. 
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IMPROVED  PREMIUM  WIRE  NETTING. 


Size  of 
Mesh. 

Mostly  used  for 

Light. 

Medium. 

Strong. 

Extra 

M.O.  g. 

Japan. 

Galvan. 

Japan. 

Galvan 

Japan. 

Galvan. 

Japan. 

Galvan. 

2£  in. 

Hares,  Dogs,  Poultry . 

3d. 

3f  d. 

5  d. 

4  id. 

6d. 

5  id. 

Id. 

2  „ 

Game  or  Poultry  Netting 

3  id. 

4  id. 

4d. 

5  d. 

3d. 

6id. 

6%d. 

8  d. 

Small  Rabbits,  Hares,  &c 

4c?. 

4fc?. 

4f  d. 

6d. 

3H 

7  d. 

7  d. 

9  d. 

H  „ 

Smallest  Rabbits  . 

5  d. 

6d. 

5f  d. 

7  d. 

7  d. 

9d. 

9  d. 

11  d. 

1  „ 

Pheasantries,  &c. . 

9d. 

11  d. 

HHeZ. 

1*.  lid 

Is.  3c?. 

Is.  6d. 

Is.  9c?. 

2s. 

4  » 

Aviaries,  &c . . . 

Is. 

Is.  3d. 

Is.  3d. 

Is.  6d. 

Is.  6d. 

Is.  9 d. 

.  .  . 

— •  •  . 

Quantities  of  100  yards  or  upwards  delivered  free  at  nearly  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  and 
Shipping  Ports  in  England;  and  200  yards  or  upwards  delivered  free  to  most  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

***  Every  description  of  Netting  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and  if  not  approved  witl  be  exchanged , 
or  may  be  returned  unconditionally. 

Iron  Hurdles,  Continuous  Bar  Fencing,  Iron  and  Wire  Fencing,  Fencing  Wire,  Field  and  Entrance  Gates, 
Lawn  Mowing  Machines,  Garden  Engines,  Garden  Rollers,  Garden  Seats  and  Chairs,  Cast-Iron  Vuse3,  and 
every  description  of  Horticultural  Machines,  Tools,  and  Appliances. 

Every  article  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory. 

ggf'CATALOGUES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  &C.,  IN  PaRTS  AS  UNDER  FREE  ON  APPLICATION:  — 

PART  I.— Implements  of  Tillage,  &c.  PART  II.— Harvesting  and  other  Machines, 
PART  III.— Barn  Machinery  and  Miscellaneous. 


J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO.,  18,  CANNON  STREET,  CITY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


o 

l-H 

1 

• 

***« 

Gallons 

£ 

s. 

d. 

2 

15 

0 

16 

3 

15 

0 

24 

V 

5 

0 

0 

57rT— 35 

2 

10 

0 

20 

>} 

2 

0 

0 

66  L  ... 

2 

2 

0 

No.  567L 

8.  d. 

55 7a  — New  Improved 

Syringe  9  0 
5671. — Rouble  action 

ditto  ....  21  0 

590. — Barker’s  Mill  . .  25  0 
Ritto  small ....  8  6 


8. 

35. — 21-10^  Pump  . .  30 
„  short  ditto  ..  21 
42. — Pump  on  legs  . .  55 
Ritto  for  cart  . .  45 

Suction  2s.  5d.  per  foot. 


<*. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


JOHN 


May  be  had  of  any  Ironmonger  or  Plumber,  or  of 

WARNER  &  SONS,  Crescent,  Cripplegate,  E,C. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  SENT  10SI  I  REE, 
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By  Her  Majesty’s 


Royal  Letters  Patent. 


A  PUBLIC  BOON. 


NEW  WATER  JACKET  FURNACE  BOILER, 

Showing  the  principle  of  the  Patent  Deflecting  Flue-plate  or  Heat  Preserver. 

IT  will  be  observed  from  the  annexed 
diagram,  that  the  deflecting  flue-’ 
plate  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  brick¬ 
work  just  level  with  the  top  of  the 
Boiler,  leaving  a  clear  space  for  draught 
all  round,  consequently,  the  great  pres¬ 
sure  of  heat  from  the  furnace  is  con¬ 
centrated  at  the  top  of  the  Boiler,  and 
kept  in  close  contact  with  it  by  means 
of  the  two  slides  which  are  regulated  in 
front. 

These  Boilers  are  now  fully  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  a  vast  number  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  experienced  Gardeners  to  be 
the  most  Powerful  and  Economical 
Boilers  extant,  requiring  less  attention 
and  fuel  by  one-half  than  any  other 
Boiler  they  have  had  to  manage,  and 
state  that  the  great  improvement  con¬ 
sists  in  the  Water  Jacket  Furnace,  and 
the  deflecting  flue-plate. 

Estimates  for  every  description  of  Heat, 
ing  with  Boiler  and  Piping  complete,  erected 
upon  Mr.  C.’s  new  and  much  approved  prin¬ 
ciple,  for  top  and  bottom  heat,  sent  upon  the 
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NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  past  year  has  been  remarkably  prolific  in  good  new  Chrysanthemums, 
especially  of  the  large-flowered  class,  two  of  the  finest  novelties  amongst 
which  are  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate,  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Salter,  of  Hammersmith — a  collection  which,  besides,  contained  several  otfier 
new  kinds  of  remarkable  merit,  and  as  yet  unsurpassed  by  any  which  have 
appeared. 

The  varieties  which  we  have  selected  for  illustration  have  received  the 
names  of  Prince  Alfred  {Jig.  1),  and  Princess  of  Wales  {fig.  2).  They 
are  both  flowers  of  the  largest  size,  with  the  florets  broad  and  very  beautifully 
incurved.  The  colour  of  the  former  is  a  pearly  white,  delicately  tinted  at  the 
margin  with  peach  colour,  changing  off  to  rose.  That  of  the  latter  is  a  rosy 
purple,  paler  in  tint,  so  as  to  appear  silvery  at  the  back  of  the  florets.  They 
are  unquestionably  first-class  flowers. 

Of  other  novelties  which  the  season  has  produced,  and  which  also  graced 
the  famous  Hammersmith  collection,  we  may  mention  the  following : — General 
Bainbrigge,  a  large  incurved  amber- coloured  sort,  of  fine  quality ;  Sir  G. 
Boivyer ,  a  rosy  purple,  pale  behind,  and  with  short  stiff  florets ;  Lord  Clyde , 
a  deep  bright  crimson,  and  very  showy,  a  flower  of  the  Ranunculus  form,  and 
a  capital  decorative  sort ;  Mrs.  Edward  Miles ,  a  very  deep,  full,  incurved, 
bright  clear  yellow,  lighter  in  tint  than  Jardin  des  Plantes ;  Rev.  Joshua  Dix , 
a  yellow-centred  flower,  shaded  with  pale  reddish  purple  at  the  margin,  and 
having  stiff,  broad,  incurved  florets ;  Robert  James ,  a  large  yellow,  with 
coppery  tinge  at  the  margin,  and  finely  incurved;  Venus ,  a  fine  and  very 
pleasing  delicate  pearly  lilac,  of  the  incurved  series. 

The  Pompon  class  has  been  augmented  by  at  least  one  excellent  variety, 
named  Lizzie  Holmes ,  a  dwarf  free-habited  plant,  with  very  full  Ranunculus¬ 
shaped  blossoms,  of  a  yellow  colour,  tinged  with  coppery  red  at  the  margin. 
It  is  a  flower  of  very  superior  character. 

The  year  1863  has  thus  been  one  of  progress  with  respect  to  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  such  is  the  case  with  so  useful  and 
popular  a  flower,  which,  during  the  early  months  of  winter,  is  at  once  the 
cheerful  ornament  of  the  lordly  conservatory,  and  the  gayest  garnature  of  the 
city  court-yard.  In  either  place,  or  in  both,  the  Chrysanthemum  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  welcome  of  flowers.  C.  A. 


TABLE  DECORATION. 

Among  the  many  forms  for  table  decoration  that  the  prizes  given  by  the 
Horticultural  Society  in  1862  brought  out,  the  best  and  most  popular  was  that 
formed  of  simple  tiers  of  glass  from  Mr.  March,  and  for  1863  a  great  many 
followed  upon  that  model.  There  was  one  very  noticeable  feature  at  both 
exhibitions  that  struck  all  foreigners — viz.,  the  great  amount  of  gorgeous  and 
rare  flowers  some  of  the  designs  contained. 

The  Society  has  again  this  season  offered  prizes  from  some  of  the  Fellows, 
leaving  the  designs  or  vessels  to  be  selected  by  the  exhibitor ;  but  we  consider 
it  would  have  been  better  to  exclude  the  March  type  entirely,  because  that  is 
now  an  established  form  and  has  served  its  purpose,  and  to  be  found  in  most 
places  where  there  is  a  demand  for  table  decoration.  But  the  design,  however 
simple  and  elegant,  is  better  not  repeated  with  the  same  company,  because, 
vol.  hi.  D 
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although  the  flowers  can  be  changed,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  method  of 
filling,  still  the  outline  is  the  same.  Hence  the  charm  of  variety. 

It  is,  besides,  on  many  tables  necessary  to  have  more  than  a  centre, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  table.  We  have  always,  in  the  a  la  Rasse  way, 
had  five  and  sometimes  seven  plants  and  designs  with  flowers — that  is,  three 

centres  and  four  small  plants  at 
the  corners  to  balance.  Now  I 
think,  as  the  March  type  is  evi¬ 
dently  exhausted,  it  would  have 
been  a  wise  regulation  if  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  had  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  have  a  few  small 
separate  tables  for  the  first  prize, 
to  be  ornamented  with  five  or 
seven,  as  the  exhibitor  might 
think  proper.  There  is  also  one 
consideration  that  has  been  over¬ 
looked  in  this — the  tables  should 
be  the  same  height  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  dining-table,  and  the  Judges 
should  be  seated  in  judging,  for, 
although  one  design  may  look  well 
when  looked  down  upon  from  a 
standing  point  of  view,  its  appear¬ 
ance  is  very  poor  when  seen  by 
the  parties  seated  at  a  dining- 
table.  The  March  vase  is  not 
free  from  this  fault,  although  its 
lightness  prevents  any  obstruction 
to  the  sight;  yet  the  principal 
parts  of  the  flowers  in  the  top 
tier  are  not  seen,  particularly  in 
the  clumsy  imitations  now  made 
and  sold  for  these,  and  which  are 
mostly  2  feet  in  height,  with  a 
top  tier  as  wide  as  the  bottom, 
and  the  eye,  in  looking  up,  catches 
only  the  bottom  of  the  top  dish. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  to 
find  how  far  we  are  behind  in  this, 
if  we  compare  our  modern  forms  with  the  old  Venetian  contrivances.  None  of 
the  designs  that  have  been  exhibited  come  up  to  the  old-fashioned  but  elegant 
tripod  candelabra,  as  represented  in  Jig.  1.  There  is  one  glass  on  the  top, 
another  circular  one  below,  and  a  tray  for  placing  this  on,  with  flowers  on  the 
level  of  the  table  when  required.  On  a  round  table  this  is  perfection,  because 
it  dispenses  with,  or  rather  combines,  both  light  and  flowers  in  a  small 
space.  The  top  can  be  taken  out  and  one  single  flower  put  in,  or  climbers 
may  be  entwined  round  the  legs.  I  merely  bring  this  forward  to  explain 
how  many  different  ways  and  how  desirable  variety  is  for  this  particular 
purpose. 

To  add  to  the  interest  of  this  subject  we  find  Mr.  Kelk  offering  a  prize  of 
£10  for  a  handsome  well-grown  plant.  Here,  again,  if  the  tables  were  separate, 
the  exhibitor  could  be  allowed  to  use  his  own  discretion — that  is,  say  for  the 
first  prize,  one  table  would  still  be  sufficient  for  the  arrangement  of  the  single 
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designs.  There  are 
among  these  at  that 
season  perhaps  the 
Azalea  is  the  best. 
Roses  can  only  be 
got  sufficiently  per¬ 
fect  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  most  of 
them  are  besides  in¬ 
clined  to  rise,  and 
can  scarcely  be 
trained  to  make 
suitable  plants,  with 
a  good  balance  of 
bloom,  sufficient  for 
all  sides.  Not  so 
with  the  Azalea,  and 
perhaps  nothing 
tells  so  well  in  the 
centre  of  a  large 


only  a  very  few  plants  adapted  for  table  decoration,  and 


table  as  a  good  standard  (see  fig.  2). 

Cliveden.  ( To  be  continued.')  J.  Fleming. 


CHRONICLES  OF  A  TOWN  GARDEN. — No.  III. 

My  second  batch  of  Single  Italian  Narcissus  are  now  in  flower,  or,  rather, 
I  should  say  that  I  have  a  pot  of  Italian  Narcissus  in  full  bloom,  composed  of 
three  bulbs  from  Jersey,  and  three  from  Holland.  My  aim  has  been  to  com¬ 
pare  these  with  those  of  French  production,  and  also  those  from  Holland,  with 
their  confreres  from  the  Channel  Isle.  As  I  have  stated  before,  the  bulbs  from 
the  latter  places  are  smaller,  and  different  in  appearance  from  the  former,  but 
they  do  not  grow  so  strongly,  or  produce  such  large  trusses  of  flowers.  Yet  I 
like  their  dwarf  habit  for  in-door  work,  as  bulbs  grown  in  a  room  where  there 
is  a  fire  will  get  drawn  up,  and  somewhat  lanky.  For  early  flowering  get 
Parisian  bulbs,  for  later  blooming  get  Dutch  ;  by  these  means  you  will  secure 
a  succession  of  flower ;  and  I  hold  the  Paper  White  Narcissus  to  be  one  of  the 
best  subjects  for  “  In-door  Gardening”  during  the  winter  months.  They  will 
grow  readily  in  almost  any  description  of  soil ;  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
Polyanthus  Narcissus  that  the  smallest  possible  space  and  the  simplest  treat¬ 
ment  will  not  fail  to  produce  an  abundant  head  of  bloom.  On  a  settle  close  by 
me,  as  I  write,  are  two  small  pots  scarcely  larger  than  an  imperial  half-pint 
measure,  into  each  of  which  I  placed,  in  October  last,  a  bulb  of  a  Polyanthus 
Narcissus.  A  little  moss  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  when  the 
bulb  was  put  on  this,  a  very  small  quantity  of  soil  only  could  be  shaken  round 
it.  And  yet,  so  “  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,”  they  are  both  throwing  up 
wonderful— I  might  say  colossal — spikes  of  flower,  from  which  I  am  hoping  to 
get  trusses  containing  from  sixteen  to  twenty  flowers  each.  The  dimensions  of 
the  flower-stalks  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  of  the  pots,  something  like 
the  Nelson  Column  would  be  if  erected  on  a  space  no  larger  than  one  of  the 
basins  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  roots  are  constantly  issuing  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil ;  and  I  am  sometimes  apprehensive  that  they  may  cause  the  pot  to 
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burst  in  their  efforts  to  find  more  accommodation.  This  is  a  kind  of  flori- 
cultural  explosion  I  am  not  anxious  to  witness,  though  it  would  be  of  a  very 
harmless  character. 

My  Tulip  culture,  up  to  the  present  time,  furnishes  me  with  but  meagre 
details.  I  have  before  alluded  to  White  Swan,  a  good  and  dwarf-growing 
early-floivering  white,  well  adapted  for  forcing.  The  glory  of  these  has 
departed ;  and  I  miss  their  charming  white  flowers  among  the  occupants  of 
my  window  conservatory.  The  Single  Van  Thols  are  also  gone  out  with  them 
— their  career  terminates  in  the  third  act  of  my  domestic  floricultural  drama. 
A  beautiful  silken  rose  variety,  named  Proserpine — one  of  a  plurality  of  fast- 
developing  flowers  of  single  Tulips,  the  occupants  of  a  glass  dish — has  attracted 
the  notice  of  many  a  passer-by,  and  also  been  well-nigh  smothered  under  the 
caresses  of  visitors ;  and  has  hitherto  reigned  supreme  within  the  circle  of  its 
transparent  region  till  with  the  last  day  or  so,  when  a  white  Pottebaker  thrust 
up  its  snow  white  cup  to  contest  its  absolute  sway.  Three  or  four  bulbs  of 
this  last  variety  occupy  the  centre  of  the  dish  ;  Superintendent,  a  violet-striped 
flower,  not  yet  in  bloom,  and  Proserpine,  surround  them  ;  and  outermost  is  a 
ring  of  Scarlet  Van  Thol  and  Golden  Prince,  also  not  yet  in  flower.  But  of 
this  division,  more  anon. 

With  Hyacinths  in  glasses  I  think  I  could  hold  my  own  against  “  all 
comers”  who  grow  this  favourite  flower.  I  am  pleased  to  see  so  many 
evidences  of  the  prevalence  of  a  taste  for  growing  Hyacinths  in  that  part  of 
the  metropolis  where  I  reside,  though  the  flowers  still  occupy  the  old-fashioned 
tall  glasses  that  are  in  great  danger  of  toppling  over  when  surmounted  by  a 
fine  spike  of  flowers.  I  use  Tye’s  registered  glass ;  they  are  nearly  as  cheap 
as  the  old-fashioned  ones,  and  much  more  ornamental ;  and  the  innovation  I 
have  introduced  seems  to  awaken  some  interest  about  the  region  of  my 
abode.  I  have  in  flower  Tempel  Van  Apollo,  a  beautiful  blush  variety, 
with  large  waxy  bells ;  Alba  Maxima,  a  pure  white,  that  throws  a  very  fine 
spike  ;  Madame  Hodson,  a  deep  pink  flower,  that  will  presently  develope  into 
a  fine  truss  ;  Admiral  de  Coligny,  azure  blue,  with  large  and  very  showy  bells ; 
Lord  Grey,  a  French  white,  changing  to  a  beautiful  light  pink ;  and  Emicus, 
an  old  but  valuable  light  blue  flower.  These  six  varieties  are  in  the  van  of 
my  annual  procession ;  and  so  well  do  they  promise  that  I  am  hopeful  of  being 
able  to  exhibit  them  at  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Hyacinth  Show,  on  the  9th 
of  March.  In  their  wake  marched  on  La  Candeur  and  Queen  Victoria,  both 
whites ;  M.  Matthieu  and  Bleu  Mourant,  both  blues  ;  Amy  and  Madame 
Goldschmidt,  reds.  The  last  six  varieties  are  only  just  showing  colour,  so  they 
must  be  reserved  for  future  comment. 

I  have  never  had  occasion  to  change  the  water  of  any  one  of  these 
Hyacinths  since  the  glasses  were  first  filled.  At  the  outset  I  place  in  each 
glass  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal,  and  the  water  does  not  become  offensive.  I 
allow  the  water  just  to  touch  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  when  the  bulbs  are  in 
flower  I  fill  the  glasses  nearly  up  to  the  brim.  At  this  stage  they  imbibe  a 
great  deal  of  moisture,  especially  if  the  atmosphere  around  them  be  warm.  I 
have  seen  dwarfed,  undeveloped,  and  misshapen  flowers  before  now,  and  on 
examining  the  glasses  have  either  found  the  water  very  offensive,  or  else  not 
within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  base  of  the  bulb.  A  temperature  as  evenly 
balanced  as  possible  is  best  for  them.  When  the  sun  shines  on  my  window  I 
give  them  some  air  by  lowering  the  top  sash  a  little  way ;  when  it  is  very  cold 
I  remove  them  from  the  window  to  a  table  that  is  placed  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  action  of  the  fire.  I  do  not  trouble  to  place  my  bulbs  in  the  dark  when 
they  are  first  put  into  glasses  ;  but  if  late  blooming  is  wished  for,  it  is  desirable 
that  confinement  in  the  dark  should  be  resorted  to  as  an  auxiliary  to  effect 
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this  end.  Wherever  they  are  placed  it  should  be  a  position  that  is  cool  and 
dry  ;  a  warm  or  damp  place  will  do  them  harm.  I  put  six  bulbs  into  glasses 
about  the  second  week  in  September,  and  about  the  third  week  in  October  I 
started  six  others.  Despite  the  favourable  start  of  the  first  batch,  the  second 
are  earliest  in  flowering.  The  whole  group  has  occupied  the  same  position, 
and  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  mutations  of  atmosphere.  The  second 
half-dozen  are  evidently  earlier-flowering  kinds  than  their  competitors  which 
started  in  the  race  before  them. 

Outside  my  window,  in  the  box  of  Crocuses  I  mentioned  in  my  first  paper, 
I  have  the  dwarf  golden  variety,  known  as  Cloth  of  Gold,  in  flower.  But  a 
few  days  ago,  and  the  kindly  rays  of  the  sun,  daily  gaining  strength  as  winter 
slowly  yet  surely  changes  into  spring  time,  came  over  the  buildings  opposite, 
and,  tempering  the  gentle  western  breeze,  called  up  the  birds  to  life  and  action. 
In  response  to  the  summons  there  issued  forth  from  the  emerald  circlet  of 
grassy  lances,  forming  a  kind  of  regal  body-guard,  tiny  golden  blossoms,  that 
opened  their  auriferous  cups  to  catch  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays. 
A  day  or  two  after,  and  then  a  dread  change : — 

“  A  sombre  foreshadowing  borne  on  the  blast — 

The  woods  had  a  rumour  that  prophesied  death.” 

The  cold  breath  of  the  north,  the  whirled  flakes  of  snow,  and  the  binding 
frost,  have  played  sad  havoc  with  my  gentle  messengers  of  spring,  and,  broken 
and  shrivelled,  they  seem  to  mourn  their  premature  advent  and  their  approach¬ 
ing  decay.  Their  colleagues  calmly  wait  the  fitting  time  to  issue  forth  in  their 
spring  attire,  when  the  forces  of  winter  shall  have  given  place  to  more  genial 
agents  of  nature.  Quo. 


BOTANY  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Lesson  III. 

The  subject  of  this  lesson  shall  be  the  little  Herb  Robert  (Geranium 
Robertianum,  jig.  1),  which  is  so  abundant  in  all  woods  and  hedgerows.  Select 
a  flower  which  is  not  yet  expanded.  You  see  first  of  all  an  exterior  envelope, 
composed  of  five  leaves  ;  these  leaves  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  on  their 
external  surface  they  are  bristling  with  white  hairs.  If  you  tear  them  off  one 
after  the  other,  you  will  meet  with  a  second  envelope,  formed  by  five  pretty 
rose-coloured  leaves,  slender  towards  the  base,  rounded  at  the  top,  and  over¬ 
lapping  each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof.  It  will  be  easy  to  detach  them 
without  tearing  them. 

When  you  have  thus  exposed  the  parts  which  these  leaves  protect, ‘you 
will  see  ten  stamens  or  dust-bearing  bodies  ( Jig .  2),  of  which  five  are  much 
smaller  than  the  others  ;  the  filaments  are  flattened,  and  at  their  base  they  are 
slightly  united  together.  The  dust-pouclies,  which  we  shall  now  distinguish 
by  the  name  of  anthers ,  are  of  a  vinous  red,  and  in  place  of  hooding  the 
summits  of  the  filaments,  as  in  the  Wallflower,  they  are  attached  to  it  by  the 
middle  of  their  back.  Split  the  seams  of  these  small  pouches,  and  you  will 
perceive  in  their  interior  the  fecundating  dust,  which  we  shall  henceforth  call 
the  pollen,  yellow,  and  the  grains  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Wallflower. 

Now  tear  off  these  ten  stamens  from  the  support  on  which  they  are  placed, 
and  you  will  find  the  central  organ  containing  the  seeds.  It  will  be  pretty 
difficult  to  study  it  thoroughly  on  account  of  its  great  youth ;  but  you  can 
observe  it  in  a  more  developed  stage  in  taking  flowers  which  have  been  some 
time  developed.  There  you  will  see  the  five  leaves  of  the  flower,  which  are 
spread  out  in  the  form  of  a  star,  and  are  not  slow  to  fall  offi  In  the  middle  of 
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them  is  a  small  rose-coloured  bundle,  with  five  separate  branches,  the  surface 
of  which  is  soft  and  humid,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  pollen.  This 

bundle  pertains  to  the 
central  column,  round 
which  are  grouped  the 
ten  stamens  {Jig.  3),  of 
which  many  have  al¬ 
ready  lost  their  pouch 
or  anther.  Remove  the 
ten  stamens  and  you 
will  then  see  the  central 
column  {Jig.  4),  termi¬ 
nated  above  by  the  five 
rose-coloured  branches 
and  swollen  at  the  base. 
This  base  presents  five 
round  protuberances  dis¬ 
tinct  the  one  from  the 
other,  and  forming  as 
many  small  cavities, 
which  you  can  open  with 
the  point  of  a  penknife. 
You  will  find  in  each  of 
these  one  or  two  eggs, 
which  are  the  seeds  of 
the  plant.  These  five  ca¬ 
vities  correspond  to  five 
.  rose-coloured  branches, 
from  which  they  are 
separated  by  a  very  long 
neck,  which  is  observ¬ 
able  particularly  after 
the  interior  envelope  or 
corolla  has  faded,  and 
when  the  fruit  begins 

to  be  developed.  It  is  the  unusual  length  of  this  neck  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  name  of  Crane’s-bill  to  the  Geranium. 

As  an  illustration  of  another  flower,  let  us  take 
the  Buttercup  (Ranunculus  repens,  Jig.  5).  Let  us 
take  first  of  all  a  flower  that  has  not  opened ;  the  ex¬ 
terior  envelope  will  present  five  leaves  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  covered  with  white  adpressed 
hairs.  These  leaves  are  loosely  attached 
to  the  support  of  the  flower,  and  the  least 
effort  is  sufficient  to  detach  them.  In  the 
Herb  Robert,  on  the  contrary,  these  leaves 
are  firmly  attached  to  the  support ;  they 
survive  even  the  interior  envelope  and  the 
stamens,  and  remain  fixed  round  the  cen- 


Fig.  1.  -Herb  Robert  (Geranium  Roberfcianum) . 


Fig.  2. 
Stamens 
and  pistil 
of  Herb 
Robert. 


tral  organ. 


w  ...  .  j-ig-  3. — Flower 

In  the  Buttercup  the  interior  envelope  of  Herb  Robert 

is  composed  of  five  leaves,  the  colour  of  enveiopes°fand 
which  is  a  brilliant  varnished  yellow  anthers. 

{fig.  6).  These  leaves  can  be  removed  without  resistance,  and  then  you  see  a 


Fig.  4. 

Central  organ 
of  Herb 
Robert. 
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Fig.  6.— Flower  of 
Buttercup. 


golden  tuft  or  tassel ;  these  are  the  stamens.  There  are  generally  about 

sixty  ;  their  filaments,  their  anthers  (dust- 
pouches),  their  pollen  (dust),  are  richly 
coloured  like  the  leaves 
of  the  interior  envelope. 

The  anthers  are  attached 
to  the  filaments  by  the 
whole  length  of  their  in¬ 
ner  surface  {fig.  7),  and 
the  two  cells  which,  in 
opening,  afford  a  passage  to  the  pollen,  are 
directed  rather  outwards  than  towards  the 
centre  of  the  flower. 

Before  passing  to  the  examination  of  the 
central  organ,  observe,  at  the  base  of  each 
golden  leaf  (petal),  on  its  inner  surface,  a 
small  scale,  forming  a  sort  of 
pouch  {fig.  8).  Of  the  use  of 
this  we  shall  speak  afterwards. 

Now  remove  the  stamens,  and 
the  central  organ  will  alone  re¬ 
main.  This  organ  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  head  bristling 
with  small  recurved  points,  which 
are  soft  and  humid  in  their  young 
state,  and  becoming  with  age  hard  and 
horny  {fig.  9).  Each  point  represents  the 
point  of  a  small  body  flattened  on  its  sides, 
and  enclosing  a  seed  {fig.  10).  These  small  flattened  bodies  are  called  the  carpels. 

Take  now  a  fully-expanded  flower,  and  you  will  see  the 
five  leaves  (petals)  of  the  interior  envelope  (corolla),  opened 
like  a  little  rose,  the  stamens  well  spread  out, 
and  the  central  organ  (pistil)  is 
already  hardened.  This  hardening 
is  observed  best  in  spent  flowers, 
the  envelopes  and  stamens  of  which 
have  dropped.  You  can,  besides, 

Central  often  observe  that  in  the  same  flower 
organ  of  some  of  the  bodies  (carpels)  of  the 
Buttercup.  cen£rat  organ  (pistil)  are  not  de¬ 
veloped  like  the  others,  but  remain  small  and  stunted,  whilst  the  others  swell 
out  and  become  filled  with  the  seed  {fig.  11). 

{To  be  continued.) 


Fig.  7. 
Anther  of 
Buttercup, 
back  view. 


Fig.  8.  —  Petal  of 
Buttercup  show¬ 
ing  the  gland  or 
scale. 


Fig.  10. 
Carpel  of 
Buttercup 
magnified. 


Fig.  11. 

Ripe 
fruit  of 
Buttercup. 


THE  NEW  DAHLIAS. 

What  about  the  new  Dahlias?  There  is  such  a  lot  this  year,  I  must 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  best  twenty-four  I  can  select  to  grow.  The  question 
is,  How  am  I  to  come  at  it  ?  If  I  consult  the  parties  sending  them  out,  of 
course  theirs  are  the  best ;  at  least  they  poke  and  squeeze  in  as  many  as  they 
possibly  can. 

If  I  think  right  there  has  been  a  great  quantity  of  them  shown  at  the 
Floricultural  Committee.  Well,  there  are  some  good  judges  there,  certainly. 
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Let  me  see  :  there  are  Turner,  Keynes,  Holmes,  Lidgard,  Smith,  Boshell,  Perry, 
and  one  or  two  others,  whose  names  I  forget.  Surely  they  must  be  some 
guarantee  for  the  quality  of  the  certificates  given.  Yet  I  must  acknowledge 
that,  going  to  the  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens  in  September,  I 
was  surprised  at  certificates  being  given  to  some  and  withheld  from  others. 
There  was  Watty — why,  I  would  not  grow  it  if  it  was  given  to  me !  I  could 
name  several  others,  but  will  rather  go  into  the  question — not  what  I  will  not 
grow,  but  what  I  will. 

To  begin,  then.  Of  course  all  the  first-class-certificated  ones  I  could  not 
miss ;  they  must  certainly  have  had  some  peculiar  merit.  They  comprise  the 
following  ;  and  I  will  place  them  in  the  order  in  which  I  think  they  stand : — 

1,  Anna  Keynes,  twice  certificated  ;  2,  Fanny  Purchase  ;  3,  Enchantress,  twice  ; 
4,  Willie  Austin  ;  5,  Nonsuch,  twice ;  6,  Earl  Pembroke  ;  7,  The  Bride,  twice  ; 
8,  Fairy  Queen  ;  9,  Coronet,  twice  ;  10,  White  Perfection.  I  see  nothing  here 
but  such  as  I  really  believe  will  be  of  service  in  coming  years.  There  is  a 
great  march  in  Dahlias  this  year. 

Now  for  the  second-class ;  and  here  I  shall  discard  some,  and  only  place 
such  as  I  think  will  be  good  and  distinct: — No.  11,  Alexandra  (Perry’s); 
12,  John  Wyatt;  13,  Chelsea  Hero;  14,  Garibaldi;  15,  Miss  Herbert; 
16,  Favourite  ;  17,  Countess  ;  18,  Sylph.  Having  now  given  eighteen,  let  me 
be  permitted  to  name  other  six,  which  I  have  heard  about,  and  perhaps  the 
best  remaining.  They  consist  of — 19,  Eclat  (Fellowes’) ;  20,  Hero  (Fellowes’) ; 
21,  Mrs.  H.  Lawton  (Lawton’s);  22,  Scarlet  Gem  (Kelsall’s) ;  23,  Edward 
Purchase;  24,  Lord  Clyde; — and  with  these  I  believe  you  will  have  included 
nine-tenths  of  the  good  show  flowers  coming  out  this  year. 

Now  for  the  Fancies.  I  cannot  go  very  far  with  these.  I  like  the  tipped 
ones  the  best,  and  they  are  very  few ;  I  will  give  my  best  ideas  about  them. 
There  has  been  great  talk  about  doing  away  with  this  class.  I  should  not  like 
to  show  any  of  them  in  my  best  pan,  fearful  that  the  Judges  may  like  the  other 
sort  and  discard  the  stand  ;‘A'  they  must  still  remain  a  separate  class.  There 
are  a  few  good  ones  I  must  not  miss;  they  consist  of — No.  1,  Magpie; 

2,  Formidable  ;  3,  Mrs.  Jay  ;  4,  Regularity  ;  5,  Samuel  Bartlett ;  6,  Octoroon. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  get  at  this,  and  trust  it  may  be  some  guide  to 
others  as  well  as  myself.  I  think  I  may  not  be  far  out  when  I  say  that,  on 
looking  over  the  “  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,”  “  Gossip,” 
“  The  Gardeners’  Year-Book,”  the  Florist  and  Pomologist,  and  all  the 
publications  and  papers,  there  must  have  been  nearly  two  hundred  sorts 
exhibited  for  certificates.  Stick  as  close  as  possible  to  this  list,  as  the  writer 
intends.  Jacky  Horner. 


RELATING  TO  ROSES. 

We  are  getting  sadly  into  Roses  of  nothing  but  crimson  and  rose  colour. 
We  buy  year  after  year  varieties  without  variation,  and  distinct  Roses  without 
any  distinction. 

No  show  box  or  rosery  can  be  considered  first-rate  where  Roses  of  such 
colours  as  I  am  about  to  speak  of  are  not  to  be  seen.  They  are  fit  for  garden 
and  show  purposes.  Those  with  an  asterisk  after  them  require  a  south  wall ; 
1  before  them  denotes  summer  Roses ;  2  denotes  autumnals ;  italics  denote 

*  One  exhibition,  of  course,  could  not  do  so  alone.  A  general  agreement  on  the  point 
is  what  is  wanted.  AVe  are  for  the  classification  of  the  “Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  and  for 
mixed  showing;  or  else  for  further  division — say  into  self,  tipped,  laced,  striped,  &c.  The 
present  system  is  had,  and  not  effective. 
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that  they  are  chiefly  or  only  fit  for  ornament.  This  arrangement  will  save 
space,  a  thing  of  great  importance. 

1st.  Yellow  Roses.  —  1  Persian  Yellow ,  2  Solfaterre*,  Triomphe  de 
Rennes*,  Celestine  Forestier*,  Macllle.  Aristide *,  Gloire  de  Dijon.  These  are 
best  under  glass : — 2  Elise  Sauvage*,  Vicomtesse  Decazes*,  La  Boule  d’Or*. 
The  last  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  has  bloomed  well  this  summer ,  it  has  been 
out  two  winters  without  protection.  In  cold  wet  summers,  or  in  autumn,  it 
does  not  bloom  freely.  Its  colour  is  egg  yellow.  Every  shoot  has  a  bud ;  its 
petals  are  first-class.  L’Enfant  Trouve*  is  much  like  Elise  Sauvage.  The 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Isabella  Gray,  and  Smith’s  Yellow  are  extra,  but  cannot  be 
depended  upon  out  of  doors.  As  regards  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  even  where  it 
succeeds  as  a  tree,  it  requires  spring  protection,  as  it  is  early  and  tender  in  its 
new  wood  and  buds. 

2ndly.  White  Roses,  or  Roses  of  White  Tendency. — 1  Madame 
Zoutman,  the  finest  of  all  white  Roses ;  a  strong  grower,  abundant  bloomer, 
good  on  all  stocks,  good  every  season,  and  wears  well  in  wet  weather. 
2  Acidalie  :  The  same  may  be  said  of  it.  Devoniensis*,  Sombreuil*  :  These 
two  are  hardy  Tea  Roses  ;  the  former  has  never  been  beaten.  The  following 
are  also  Tea  Roses  ;  they  are  very  good,  but  require  glass : — Madame  Bravv, 
Madame  Maurin,  Julie  Mausais. 

3rdly.  Flesh,  or  Roses  of  Fleshy  Tendency. — 1  Madame  Audot  (the 
only  true  flesh),  2  Madame  Yidot,  Madame  Rivers.  These  are  transparent 
flesh.  They  are  extra,  but  they  cannot  be  grown  in  all  soils,  sites,  and 
seasons.  Madame  Vidot  is  the  best  of  all  light  Roses.  Madame  Rivers 
(eleven  plants),  budded  low  on  the  Manetti  stock,  has  bloomed  wonderfully 
here  this  season.  Some  of  the  shoots  had  four  and  five  Roses  expanded  in 
bouquet  terminal. 

4thly.  Blush  Roses. — 1  Cynthia,  Adele  Prevost,  Queen  of  Denmark  ; 
2  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  (not  yet  beaten),  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  Caroline  de 
Sansal,  Madame  Knorr. 

5thly.  Roses  with  Aurore  Centres. — Soeur  des  Anges,  Rubens*. 
This  is  a  hardy  and  excellent  Tea  Rose  ;  its  aurore  is  like  the  inside  of  a  sea 
shell. 

6thly.  Slate  Roses. — 1  Schismaker,  the  only  Rose  that  wholly  slates  and 
slates  well.  The  following  sometimes  are  dappled  with  slate  : — Napoleon,  Ohl, 
H.  C.  General  Jacqueminot.  Rose-coloured  Roses  do  not  slate  well. 

Tthly.  Roses  that  Occasionally  haye  a  Purple  Band  on  their 
Edges. — 2  Acidalie,  Madame  Phelip  (small),  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon*.  When 
this  Tea  Ruse  has  this  band  it  is  transcendental. 

8tiily.  Variegated  Roses. — 1  CEillet  Parfait*,  small  and  rather  tender, 
but  the  most  beautiful  of  all  variegated  Roses  ;  Tricolore  de  Flandre,  Madeline  ; 
2  Triomphe  d’Amiens,  Madame  Campbell.  The  last  is  fine,  but  often  a  hard- 
opener,  and  a  sporter. 

9thly.  Dark  Roses. — 1  Boula  de  Nanteuil :  For  ornament  only,  as  it  is 
not  sufficiently  full.  Frederick  II.  :  It  is  the  nearest  of  any  Rose  to  a  true 
and  pure  purple,  and  a  fine  pole  Rose.  2  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan ;  Due  de 
Cazes ;  Princess  Mathilde,  beautiful,  but  not  full  ;  Empereur  de  Maroe,  small, 
beautiful,  and  quite  full.  Louis  XIV.  and  Triomphe  de  Lyons  cannot  be 
depended  upon.  They  are  the  best  dark  H.  P.s.  La  Quintinie  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  of  all  dark  Roses,  but  it  is  a  bad  grower,  and  requires  glass. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Alfred  de  Rougemont  will  have  to  be  added  to  this 
dark  class.  If  L’Eclatante  becomes  large  and  perfectly  full,  there  is  no  dark 
Rose  out  yet  that  will  beat  or  approach  it ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  never  be 
quite  full,  as  it  has  not  sufficient  petals  for  the  purpose. 
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Do  not  my  readers  think  that  if  these  good  and  variously-coloured  Roses 
were  more  interspersed  in  our  show  boxes  and  roseries,  the  sight  would  be 
more  interesting  than  that  of  the  unvaried  colours  of  rose  and  crimson  ? 

In  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  my  recommendations  of  Roses,  I  may  mention 
that  I  have  bought  the  following ;  and  were  all  advisers  obliged  to  do  the 
same,  they  would  be  more  cautious  in  their  recommendations.  They  are  all 
either  Manetti  pot-plants,  or  budded  very  low  on  the  Manetti  stock,  viz. — 
Thirty  each  of  Senateur  Vaisse  and  Cecile  Chabrillant ;  twenty  each  of  John 
Hopper,  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Mrs.  W.  Paul,  and  Madame  C.  Wood ;  twelve  each  of 
Mons.  de  Montigny,  Madame  Boll,  and  Madame  Knorr ;  ten  each  of  Due  de 
Rohan,  F.  Lacharme,  C.  Lefebvre,  Madame  Boutin,  and  Alfred  de  Rougemont. 
I  ordered  ten  Maurice  Bernardins,  but  they  were  omitted.  Excepting  Mr.  W. 
Paul,  which  I  have  only  seen  by  a  bloom  sent  to  me,  I  know  them  all,  and 
they  are  good. 

Finally,  I  advise  my  readers  to  find  out  first  what  are  good  Roses,  and 
suitable  to  their  circumstances  ;  and  then  to  multiply  them  largely,  instead  of 
buying  the  same  number  in  units  of  trash — mere  synonymes — varieties  without 
variation — distinct  only  because  they  are  distinctly  bad. 

As  regards  pot  novelties,  till  they  are  propagated  on  strong  stocks,  we  can 
only  approximate.  The  experience  of  them  under  glass  may  possibly  be 
worthless  for  out-of-door  cultivation, 

Rashton.  W.  F.  Radclyffe. 

P.S. — As  I  have  spoken  of  Madame  Brianson  in  the  October  Number  as 
favourably  as  circumstances  admitted,  I  must  now  state  that  all  its  blooms 
were  cracky.  Another  year  it  may  do  altogether  well. 


SPRING  DECORATION  OF  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

No.  III. 

That  the  spring  decoration  of  the  flower  garden  will  ere  long  receive  that 
care  and  attention  it  so  well  deserves  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of.  It  is  only 
surprising  that  it  should  hitherto  have  been  so  much  neglected  in  general, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  great  number  of  very  beautiful  plants  that 
flower  at  this  season,  which  are  so  well  adapted  to  produce  an  imposing  and 
brilliant  effect  in  the  parterre.  With  a  little  forethought,  and  a  tenth  part 
the  labour  and  expense  required  in  the  summer  decoration,  the  flower  garden 
may  be  made  very  gay  and  inviting  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of 
May. 

When  the  seasons  are  tolerably  fair  and  mild,  bulbous-rooted  plants  make 
a  splendid  display  in  spring.  The  early  varieties  of  the  Tulip  make  very 
showy  and  dazzling  beds  in  bright  weather.  They  should  be  planted  early  in 
November.  Hyacinths  are  remarkably  beautiful.  They  are  of  many  colours ; 
but  reds,  whites,  blues,  and  yellows  are  the  best  for  beds,  and  should  be  planted 
as  early  in  the  autumn  as  possible. 

The  Narcissus. — Some  of  these  are  very  pretty,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
parterre.  The  N.  bulbocodium,  though  now  rather  scarce  in  gardens,  owing 
to  the  multitude  of  novelties  that  flow  in  upon  us,  makes  a  very  showy  bed. 
These  should  be  planted  very  early  in  the  autumn. 

The  Ranunculus. — These  make  very  brilliant  beds.  They  should  be 
planted  early  in  November. 

With  bulbous-rooted  plants  alone  the  parterre  may  for  several  weeks  in 
spring  be  made  one  blaze  of  dazzling  brilliancy ;  and  when  a  garden  can  be 
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set  apart  for  them,  this  plan  is  perhaps  the  best.  But  where  this  cannot  be 
done,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  planting  them,  that  they  contrast 
well  with  the  flowers  in  the  other  beds. 

1  would  now  beg  to  direct  attention  to  a  few  of  the  many  species  and 
varieties  of  hardy  plants  that  flower  during  the  spring,  and  that  possess  such 
properties  as  adapt  them  to  the  parterre — namely,  moderate  height,  fine  habit, 
profusion  of  bloom,  and,  above  all,  decided  colours. 

The  Primrose. — All  the  double  varieties  are  very  pretty ;  they  are  of 
many  colours,  and  are  very  useful  for  spring  decoration,  as  they  are  easily 
cultivated.  After  they  have  done  flowering  they  should  be  taken  up,  the 
roots  divided,  and  planted  in  a  rather  moist  shady  situation.  They  delight  in 
a  strong  soil,  but  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  earth.  They  like  a  shaded 
situation,  and  must  be  attended  to  with  water  until  they  get  established. 
During  the  season  they  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  They  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  when  coming  into  flower  in  spring;  but  it  is  best  to  do  it  in  the 
autumn,  if  convenient.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  lifting  them  to  remove 
as  much  earth  about  the  roots  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  fibres. 

The  Polyanthus.— The  varieties  are  very  numerous  and  pretty,  and  well 
deserve  a  place  in  the  flower  garden.  They  are  increased  by  dividing  the 
roots  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  by  seed  for  new  varieties.  They  require 
nearly  similar  treatment  to  the  Primrose,  but,  if  anything,  need  rather  more 
care  and  attention  in  summer,  as  they  suffer  much  both  from  slugs  and  snails 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  dry  weather  from  red  spider  on  the  other. 

The  Violet. — The  Viola  arborea  makes  a  charming  bed,  and  for  broad 
edgings  is  very  effective.  It  is  increased  to  any  extent  by  dividing  the  roots 
after  they  have  done  flowering  in  May.  They  should  be  planted  about 
10  inches  apart,  in  a  border  having  an  east  aspect,  where  they  will  only  get 
the  morning  sun.  The  soil  should  be  a  good  rich  loam.  They  should  be 
attended  to  in  watering  until  they  get  well  established ;  also  in  dry  weather. 
They  should  also  be  frequently  syringed,  to  keep  down  the  red  spider,  which 
is  a  terrible  pest  to  them.  All  the  runners  should  be  pinched  off  as  they 
appear.  The  plants  should  also  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  by  frequently  hoeing 
and  stirring  the  soil  between  the  plants.  They  bear  removal  well  when 
coming  into  flower,  which  is  an  additional  recommendation,  as  by  growing  a 
large  stock  the  best  plants  can  always  be  selected  for  immediate  effect. 

The  Alyssum  saxatile. — This  makes  a  very  gay  bed,  and  is  very 
effective  in  the  parterre.  It  is  very  easily  increased  by  cuttings  or  slips  put 
in  in  May  on  a  sandy  soil  under  hand-glasses,  and  kept  shaded  in  the  heat  of 
the  day.  They  should  be  attended  to  in  watering ;  and  when  rooted  should 
be  planted-out  into  a  bed  of  nice  light  soil,  and  have  every  encouragement,  so 
as  to  get  them  good  plants. 

The  Aubrietia  purpurea. — This  is  a  charming  plant  for  broad  edgings, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  specially  adapted,  from  its  compact  neat  habit  of 
growth.  It  is  freely  multiplied  by  slips  or  cuttings,  put  into  sandy  soil,  under 
hand-glasses,  in  May,  and  kept  watered  and  shaded  from  the  noonday  sun. 
When  rooted  should  be  planted  in  a  bed  of  light  soil. 

The  Arabis  pr^ecox. — This  is  a  very  useful  plant  for  spring  decoration. 
It  is  very  hardy,  and  is  easily  increased  by  roots  or  cuttings,  put  in  in  May, 
and  treated  like  the  foregoing. 

The  Saxifraga  oppositifolia. — This  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  very 
showy  during  the  months  of  April  and  May.  It  is  very  effective  on  rockwork, 
and  is  also  very  suitable  for  edgings  in  the  parterre ;  and  for  this  purpose  a 
large  stock  should  be  grown  in  pots :  they  are  then  easily  transferred  to  the 
parterre  when  wanted.  It  is  easily  increased  by  dividing  the  plants  in  spring 
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into  small  pieces,  taking  care  that  each  piece  has  a  few  fibres  to  it.  Plant  five 
or  six  of  these  in  a  small  pot  filled  with  a  compost  of  loam  and  rotten  leaves, 
or  bog  earth,  in  equal  parts,  with  a  little  sand.  Then  water  and  set  them  by 
in  a  shady  place  for  about  a  week;  then  plunge  them  in  an  open  border, 
exposed  not  more  than  half  the  day  to  the  sun.  In  dry  weather  water  them 
when  necessary.  The  ensuing  spring  each  pot  will  be  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  bloom,  when  they  should  be  transferred  to  the  parterre.  To  continue  this 
plant  in  perfection  it  must  be  thus  treated  yearly.  It  is  very  hardy,  and 
disdains  all  tender  treatment. 

Stourton.  ( To  be  continued.)  M.  Saul. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  HUMEA  ELEGANS. 

There  are  few  plants  whose  beauty  is  so  much  augmented  by  cultivation  as 
that  of  this,  which,  when  really  well  done,  forms  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of 
the  flower  garden  ;  and  when  seen  as  it  is  usually  done,  is  a  poor,  weedy,  shabby 
thing.  We  remember,  many  years  ago,  going  to  Whiteknights,  then  the  seat  of 
the  great  gardening  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  seeing  there  such  plants  of  Humea 
as  could  hardly  be  conceived.  They  were  from  10  to  12  feet  in  height,  perfectly 
bushy,  8  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  from  which  they  tapered  to  the  top,  presenting 
to  the  spectator  a  fountain-like  mass  of  the  most  elegant  auburn  colour ;  and,  when 
agitated  by  the  wind,  spreading  an  agreeable  and  aromatic  odour — an  odour  which 
I  have  heard  pronounced  very  agreeable  by  connoisseurs  in  scents. 

It  is  a  Chinese  plant,  and  was  named  after  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  late  of 
Wormleybury,  Herts.  It  is  a  biennial;  and  as  it  flowers  the  second  year  it  is 
most  important  to  cultivate  it  most  vigorously  during  the  first  season.  It  should 
be  sown  in  February  in  pots,  in  a  gentle  heat.  The  soil  should  be  sandy  loam  and 
peat.  When  it  has  come  up  it  should  be  pricked  off  into  60-pots,  and  from  them 
to  sizes  larger  and  larger  as  required.  About  the  end  of  July  it  may  be  hardened 
to  stand  out  of  doors  ;  and  here  its  growth  will  be  very  rapid,  if  shifted  according 
to  its  rooting.  At  the  time  of  housing — say  the  early  part  of  October — they  will 
be  fine  plants  ;  and  as  it  will  be  prudent  to  grow  some  supernumeraries,  the  best 
plants  should  be  chosen  and  housed,  giving  them  a  slight  shift  to  carry  them  on 
through  the  winter.  This  shift  I  regard  as  most  important  to  the  future  progress  ; 
they  keep  forming  roots  slowly,  and  it  prevents  their  forming  weak  and  premature 
flower-stems.  Their  treatment  at  this  time  is  of  importance ;  they  must  not  be 
huddled  together  at  the  back  of  other  plants,  but  should  be  placed  near  the  glass, 
with  plenty  of  air  and  space  all  round  them.  There  is  a  peculiar  disease  they  are 
subject  to — the  damping  and  rotting  of  the  leaves,  something  like  the  rot  in 
Geraniums.  To' prevent  this,  the  plants  should  be  kept  free  from  the  syringe  in 
winter,  and  every  specked  leaf  removed  as  it  appears.  I  have  seen  fine  plants 
wholly  spoiled  by  this  disease. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  plants  have  passed  through  the  winter,  and  it 
is  the  middle  of  February.  Some  very  large  pots  must  be  procured,  and  the 
plants  shifted  into  a  good  compost  of  peat  and  loam.  They  must  now  be  set 
growing,  for  which  a  vinery  just  started  will  do  very  well ;  and  a3  the  temperature 
is  increased  they  can  be  moved  into  another  succession-house.  They  may  now  be 
duly  syringed,  and  the  heat  and  moisture  will  soon  force  them  into  luxuriant 
growth.  By  the  beginning  of  June  they  will  be  fit  to  harclen-off  in  a  cooler  house. 
This  must  be  carefully  done  with  shading,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  luxuriant  and 
ample  foliage,  which  has  been  making  itself  in  the  vinery.  When  brought 
entirely  out  they  must  be  inured  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  degrees.  If  all  this 
is  well  and  properly  managed,  they  will  be  magnificent  plants,  and  the  person  who 
has  the  charge  of  them  will  not  grudge  the  trouble  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  them. 

Having  now  detailed  the  progress  of  cultivation,  we  would  make  a  few 
observations  as  to  the  situations  proper  for  the  stations  of  such  plants  in  the 
flower  garden. 
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In  all  large  gardens  certain  episodes  of  peculiar  character  may  occur,  without 
detracting  at  all  from  the  general  expression  of  the  place  as  a  whole  ;  and  I  know 
of  no  plant  more  fit  to  give  a  marked  and  peculiar  character  to  such  spots  than 
Humea  elegans.  I  have  seen  plants  of  it  stuck  out  on  terraces,  with  weak  slender 
stems,  looking  most  miserable,  and  inviting  one’s  pity — indeed,  scarcely  have  I 
ever  seen  them  placed  with  proper  effect.  What  could  be  more  lovely  than  in 
the  midst  of  charming  pleasure  grounds  to  come  suddenly  upon  a  small  nook  or 
terrace  decked  out  with  these  fine  Humeas  to  give  it  character,  and  filled  with 
specimen  pots  of  Japanese  Lilies,  blue  Hydrangeas,  Lobelias,  and  other  plants 
from  the  far  East  ?  Several  of  these  pots  might  be  made  in  a  place  ;  and  we 
think  that  the  charming  interest  they  would  create  would  be  felt  and  acknowledged 
— the  whole  being  of  different  characters. 

We  could  write  a  great  deal  more  on  this  subject,  but  feel  that  we  are 
approaching  the  limits  of  our  space.  It  is  often  contended  that  intricacy  destroys 
breadth.  But  we  do  not  assent  to  this ;  we  think  that  there  may  be  the  most 
perfect  intricacy,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  latter  quality. 

In  writing  this  paper,  I  will  conclude  by  assuring  my  brother  horticulturists 
that  I  have  penned  nothing  but  what  I  have  seen  and  practised ;  and  I  hope  that 
my  humble  endeavours  may  be  useful  in  rescuing  a  fine  plant  from  a  state  of 
obscurity. 

Amersham.  Heney  Bailey,  C.M.B.H.S. 


WINTER-BLOOMING  STOVE  PLANTS 

This  class  is  most  valuable  to  the  gardener  who,  during  the  dull  months 
of  November  and  December,  has  to  keep  gay  a  conservatory  or  furnish  vases 
in-doors.  Winter  being  their  natural  season  of  blooming,  makes  them  doubly 
valuable  compared  with  plants  requiring  artificial  stimulation  and  a  large 
amount  of  preparation  in  the  way  of  early  growth,  proper  rest,  &c.,  to  induce 
them  to  bloom  at  this,  to  them  unnatural,  period.  I  need  scarcely  remark 
that  this  only  requires  ordinary  treatment,  care  and  attention,  in  growing  and 
training  during  summer ;  and  if  such  treatment  is  given  the  cultivator  will  be 
rewarded  without  any  great  draw  upon  his  energies.  The  genus  Centradenia 
deserves  a  position  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  this  highly  useful  class,  not  only 
for  its  profuseness  of  blooming  and  simple  cultivation,  but  also  for  their  orna¬ 
mental  foliage,  combined  with  graceful  habit.  For  dinner-table  decoration 
C.  rosea  is  quite  a  gem ;  whether  in  flower  or  not  it  is  highly  ornamental. 
C.  floribunda  is  useful — flowers  larger  than  rosea,  with  a  more  upright  habit 
of  growth  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  not  such  a  desirable  kind  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  as  rosea.  C.  grandiflora,  when  really  well  grown,  surpasses  the  whole 
of  them  in  appearance  ;  the  highly  ornamental  character  of  -its  foliage  renders 
it  worthy  of  being  grown  expressly  for  its  foliage,  if  for  nothing  else.  It  is 
also  a  tolerably  free-blooming  variety,  but  requires  more  care  to  grow  it  well 
than  either  of  its  congeners. 

A  few  brief  remarks  on  their  cultivation  may  prove  interesting,  and  I  hope 
useful,  to  at  least  a  portion  of  the  readers  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist. 
All  the  genus  strike  freely  from  cuttings,  put  in  not  later  than  February  or 
beginning  of  March,  in  sand,  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  An  ordinary 
hotbed  will  answer  well  enough  when  a  proper  propagating-pit  is  not  at  com¬ 
mand.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  nicely  rooted,  pot-off  singly  into  60-size 
pots,  using  a  compost  of  turfy  peat,  silver  sand,  and  leaf  mould,  well  decayed. 
Remove  them  back  to  the  same  quarters,  placing  them  on  the  bed,  without 
plunging.  In  three  weeks,  upon  examining  them,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots.  At  this  stage  pinch  the  terminal 
points,  to  induce  a  bushy  growth  and  foundation.  Wait  a  fortnight,  until 
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another  shift  is  given,  using  32-size,  which  is  amply  large  enough  to  grow 
them  in  for  ordinary  purposes,  especially  for  dinner-table  decorations.  A  few 
may  be  potted  into  48-size,  a  suitable  one  for  small  vases.  No  further 
pinching  is  required.  Grow  on  in  a  warm  stove,  syringing  the  plants  pretty 
freely  in  bright  weather.  Never  allow  them  to  flag  for  want  of  water ;  once 
or  twice  a- week  a  dose  of  liquid  manure  or  guano  water  may  be  given  to 
advantage.  Grandiflora,  at  the  first  stopping,  frequently  throws  up  four  or 
five  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plant.  Encourage  these  shoots,  and  do  not 
stop  them,  as  it  is  from  their  terminal  points  the  bloom  is  produced.  One 
drawback  to  this  variety  is  the  tendency  it  has  to  decay  in  its  leaves — half 
being  healthy,  the  upper  portion  like  a  piece  of  brown  paper.  Plants  in  the 
least  stunted  are  frequently  uncightly.  This  kind  requires  liberal  treatment 
and  more  than  ordinary  care  to  avoid  this  blemish. 

Crom  Castle ,  Ireland.  John  Edlington. 


ZONALE  AND  VARIEGATED  GERANIUMS. 

I  am  pleased  to  see,  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  schedule  for  the 
present  year,  that  these  beautiful  decorative  plants  are  now  to  be  placed  in  the 
position  they  are  so  well  qualified  to  fill,  and  that  nearly  £50  will  be  awarded  at 
the  July  Exhibition  for  the  various  collections.  Seeing  the  great  scarcity  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  at  our  autumn  shows,  I  was  induced  a  few  years 
since  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Variegated  and  Zonale 
Geraniums.  Since  that  period  other  exhibitors  have  followed  in  the  wake  ;  and 
now  the  local  shows,  which  are  held  in  this  neighbourhood  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September,  bring  no  collections  of  plants  together  which  are 
more  interesting  than  the  Geraniums  in  question.  The  introductions  of  the  last 
few  years  have  added  many  beautiful  varieties  to  our  collections  ;  but  I  think  very 
few  of  them  will  be  calculated  to  make  good  specimen  plants. 

The  culture  of  the  Zonale  Geranium  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  Pelargonium,  the  object  being  with  the  former  to  produce  good  foliage 
with  an  abundance  of  blooms ;  but  with  the  latter  the  flowers  are  required  to  be 
created  in  such  quantities  as  to  nearly  hide  the  leaves.  Such  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  case  with  the  Scarlet  class,  even  if  it  were  considered  desirable  to  be  so  ;  but 
as  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  so  varied  in  their  markings,  and  in  most  instances 
form  such  an  admirable  background  to  the  blooms,  it  would  be  bad  taste  to  hide 
them.  The  production  of  moderate-sized  foliage,  with  a  good  head  of  bloom,  is 
what  is  desired.  Nine-inch  pots  are  sufficiently  large  for  the  strongest  growers, 
and  neither  manure  nor  manure  water  should  be  applied — old  turf  and  good  loam 
is  all  that  is  requisite.  No  quantity  of  bloom  will  be  produced  until  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots,  therefore  a  shift  is  not  necessary  every  year.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  over- water  during  the  winter  months,  or  the  points  of  the  shoots  will  rot. 
When  such  takes  place,  my  advice  is  to  throw  away  the  plant  at  once.  Many  of 
the  variegated  kinds  are  very  prone  to  this  when  they  are  a  few  years  old,  and  I 
never  knew  one  to  recover.  The  best  prevention,  I  have  found,  is  to  get  the 
wood  well  ripened  in  the  autumn,  previous  to  shortening  the  shoots,  which  will  be 
found  necessary  with  some  kinds  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  will 
not  bear  drying-off,  or  such  close  pruning  as  the  show  Pelargoniums  will.  No 
heat  should  ever  be  given  except  to  some  of  the  delicate  variegated  sorts.  A  cool, 
well-ventilated  greenhouse  is  all  they  require ;  and  their  greatest  beauty  will  be 
when  little  else  is  in  bloom  in  the  house. 

From  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  find  that  the  plants  will  not  generally  bloom 
freely  enough  until  they  are  about  three  years  old ;  by  that  time,  if  they  have 
been  properly  trained,  handsome  bushes,  about  30  inches  through,  will  be  formed. 
Nearly  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen  brought  to  the  shows  have  been  deficient  in 
bloom :  over-potting,  and  rapidity  of  growth,  are  no  doubt  the  causes. 

I  will  now  give  the  names  of  a  few  kinds  which  I  have  proved  as  being  well 
calculated  for  exhibition  purposes,  viz. : — 
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Madame  Vaucher. — White,  large  bold  truss,  and  handsome  horseshoe  leaves. 
A  good  grower. 

Wonderful  (Perkins). — The  best  Scarlet  in  cultivation  as  a  pot  plant;  the 
trusses  large,  with  semi-transparent  footstalks,  red  and  brown  horseshoe  leaves  ; 
the  new  growth  very  handsome.  A  strong  grower. 

Attraction. — Another  Scarlet,  with  plain  foliage  ;  not  so  robust  as  Wonderful. 
A  good  bloomer. 

Trentham  Rose. — Cerise,  with  plain  foliage.  A  rambling  grower  ;  requires  to 
be  three  or  four  years  old,  then  it  is  fine. 

Christine. — Pink,  with  plain  foliage.  A  dwarf  grower,  and  free  bloomer. 

Wellington  Hero. — Bright  scarlet,  with  large  white  eye,  of  excellent  form, 
plain  foliage.  A  strong  grower. 

Among  the  variegated-foliaged  varieties  the  following  will  please  : — 

Bijou. — Foliage  green  and  white,  the  white  unusually  pure,  the  blooms  scarlet, 
of  good  quality,  and  good  truss.  A  strong  grower. 

Cloth  of  Gold. — Foliage  green  and  yellow,  deep  scarlet  flowers. 

Brilliant. — Foliage  green,  slightly  edged  with  white  ;  scarlet  flowers.  An  old 
but  useful  kind. 

Perfection. — An  improvement  on  Brilliant,  but  a  more  robust  grower. 

Alma. — Yery  similar  to  Bijou,  but  the  white  not  so  pure. 

Golden  Chain. — A  well-known  sort.  A  slow  grower. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  purposely  omitted  giving  the  names  of  any  of  the 
newer  kinds,  as  they  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  long  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
for  any  correct  idea  to  be  given  respecting  their  merits  as  exhibition  varieties.  . 

The  Cedars ,  Castle  Bromwich.  Chas.  Jas.  Perry. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  VIOLETS. 

Although  several  articles  have  been  written,  and  experienced  practical  men’s 
opinions  have  been  given  in  some  of  our  gardening  journals  on  the  cultivation  of 
Violets,  still  there  are  very  often  inquiries  respecting  their  successful  culture  by 
ladies  and  amateurs,  who  possibly  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
practical  remarks  on  this  favourite  early  flower. 

Neapolitan  Violets,  supposing  them  to  be  in  beds,  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
flowering  in  spring,  which  would  be  in  April,  should  have  some  fine  soil  placed 
among  them,  in  which  to  lay  the  runners  ;  and  if  the  weather  is  dry,  they  should 
be  kept  watered,  to  induce  the  runners  to  root  freely  and  quickly.  In  May,  when 
well  rooted,  the  runners  should  be  forked-up,  selecting  the  desired  quantity  of  the 
strongest  and  best-rooted  young  plants.  These  should  then  be  carefully  planted 
on  a  well-prepared  rich  piece  of  ground,  with  a  north  aspect,  or  where  well 
shaded,  12  inches  apart.  They  must  be  kept  cleaned  from  weeds,  side  shoots,  or 
runners  ;  and  the  soil  must  be  kept  open,  friable,  and  healthy  till  the  end  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October.  By  this  time  they  will  have  become  fine 
plants,  coming  into  bloom  and  set  full  of  bloom-buds.  After  this  get  them  into 
a  south  aspect,  placing  them  in  ranges  of  turf  pits,  prepared  with  about  15  or 
18  inches  of  some  kind  of  fermenting  materials,  such  as  the  sweeping  of  leaves, 
and  refuse  of  the  walks  and  flower  garden,  short  grass,  &c.,  mixed  in  together, 
and  trodden  in  firm,  which  affords  a  little  gentle  warmth,  and  commands  a  drainage. 
Those  that  have  frames  or  a  pit  to  spare,  and  stable  litter,  can  make  use  of  such 
instead  of  forming  turf  pits.  In  this  slight  bed  is  placed  6  or  8  inches  of  good 
garden  soil,  the  plants  removed  with  balls  of  earth,  planted  pretty  thickly,  the 
distance  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  plants.  Some  get  covered  with 
any  lights  there  may  be  to  spare,  and  the  rest  covered  with  thatched  frames  made 
the  same  size  as  the  lights.  Abundance  of  flowers  is  'thus  produced  from  the  end 
of  September  till  April,  when  the  young  plants  are  layered,  as  previously  stated. 

Russian  Violets  we  grow  all  from  seed  sown  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
and  the  plants  are  transplanted  in  April  and  beginning  of  May,  in  any  spare 
corners,  borders,  &c.,  as  much  in  the  shade  as  can  be  managed.  By  the  end  of 
September  they  are  become  fine  healthy  large  plants,  are  lifted  with  good  balls  of 
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earth;  some  are  planted  into  turf  pits,  south  borders,  warm  corners,  flower- 
garden  beds,  sloping  banks,  and  all  kinds  of  odd  places.  These  plants  produce 
very  large  flowers  in. abundance,  with  long  stalks,  scenting  the  whole  locality  all 
winter.  Those  in  turf  pits,  if  frost  and  snow  set  in,  get  protected  by  thatched 
frames.  As  soon  as  their  blooming  season  is  over  the  whole  are  destroyed,  and 
seedlings  again  grown  on  for  the  next  season. 

The  other  varieties  of  double  Yiolets  are  treated  similarly  to  the  Neapolitan, 
by  layers,  and  summered  in  shady  quarters. 

JBicton.  James  Barnes. 


THE  PEAR  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

(  Continued  from  'page  39.) 

ALEXANDER. — Dozen. 

Identification. — Down.  Fr.  Amer.  449. 

Fruit  medium  sized,  irregularly  obovate,  inclining  to  oblong,  somewhat 
one-sided.  Skin  yellowish  green,  dotted,  striped,  and  splashed  with  russet, 
and  slightly  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun.  Eye  small  and  partially  closed. 
Stalk  slender,  rather  long,  curved,  fleshy  at  its  insertion,  and  inserted  in  a 
moderately  deep  cavity  by  the  side  of  a  fleshy  lip.  Flesh  white,  a  little  coarse 
and  gritty,  very  juicy,  melting,  sugary,  and  rich. 

An  American  Pear,  said  to  be  of  good  quality,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  ever  been  tried  in  this  country. 


ALEXANDRE  BIVORT.— Berckmans. 


Identification. — Alb.  de  Pom.  ii.  109.  Liron  d’Air.  Poir.  Free.  34. 
Figure. — Alb.  de  Pom.  ii.  109. 


Fruit  medium  sized,  turbinate,  inclining  to  pyriform,  even  and  regular  in  its 

outline.  Skin  smoooth  at 
first,  of  a  clear,  lively,  shin¬ 
ing  green,  marked  with  a 
few  brown  spots  and  sprink¬ 
led  with  russet,  and  with  a 
brown  russet  patch  round 
the  stalk ;  as  it  ripens  it 
assumes  a  yellow  colour. 
Eye  small,  irregular,  set  in 
a  wide  shallow  basin.  Stalk 
about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  straight  and  stout, 
inserted  in  a  small  narrow 
cavity.  Flesh  fine-grained, 
tender, buttery,  and  melting; 
white  with  a  rosy  tinge, 
very j  uicy,  sugary,  and  finely 
perfumed. 

A  first-rate  dessert  Pear, 
ripe  in  the  end  of  December 
and  beginning  of  January. 

This  variety  was  raised 
from  seed  by  M.  Berckmans, 
and  in  1848  was  named  in 
honour  of  M.  Alexandre 

Bivort,  the  Belgian  pomo- 
Alexandre  Bivort.  loeist 
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ALEXANDRE  LAMBRE. — Bivort. 


Identification. — Alb.  de  Pom.  i.  56.  Handb.  der  Obst.  ii.  349. 
Figure. — Alb.  de  Pom.  i.  56. 


Fruit  even  and  handsomely  shaped,  roundish  obovate,  inclining  to  doyenne 
shape.  Skin  smooth  and  shining,  of  a  pale  lemon  yellow  colour,  strewed  with 
minute  russety  dots  and  slight  markings  of  russet,  and  having  a  deeper  shade 
of  yellow  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Eye  small  and  open,  with  erect  tooth-like 
segments,  set  in  a  shallow 
saucer-like  basin.  Stalk 
upwards  of  an  inch  long, 
curved,  fleshy  at  the  base, 
and  inserted  in  a  shallow 
cavity  ;  sometimes  it  is  not 
depressed,  but  inserted  on 
the  apex  of  the  fruit. 

Flesh  white,  half  melting, 
and  juicy.  Juice  sweet 
and  perfumed,  but  with 
little  character  to  recom¬ 
mend  it. 

In  Belgium  this  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  first-rate  variety, 
and  is  represented  as  being 
buttery  and  melting.  In 
this  country  I  have  never 
as  yet  seen  it,  even  of 
second-rate  quality.  In 

1857  it  was  coarse-grained 
and  not  at  all  juicy.  In 

1858  it  was  only  half  melt¬ 
ing  and  positively  astrin¬ 
gent  ;  while  in  1861  it  was 
only  passable.  It  ripens 
in  November. 

This  is  a  seedling  of 
Van  Mons,  and  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  his  collec¬ 
tion  under  the  Number 
2194.  It  fruited  in  1844,  and  was  named  by  M.  Bivort,  in  honour  of  his 
grandfather,  M.  Alexandre  Lambre,  an  extensive  amateur  arboriculturist. 

(7b  be  continued .)  H. 


Alexandre  Lambre. 


RAISING  THE  GLADIOLUS  FROM  SEED. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  that  fashionable  flower  the  Gladiolus,  but 
none  of  your  talented  contributors  have  as  yet  told  the  inexperienced  amateur 
what  sorts  will  seed,  or  what  they  would  recommend  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  seedlings  from.  By  your  permission,  I  will  give  a  list  of  a  few  that 
will  seed,  most  of  which  are  good,  and  some  first-class  : — Bertha  Rabourdin, 
Madame  de  Vatry,  Madame  Leseble,  Marie,  Vesta,  Neptune,  Brenchleyensis, 
and  Velleda.  If  the  above  are  crossed  vice  versa  with  the  addition  of  the  un- 
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dermentioned  as  pollen-bearers — Napoleon  III,  Vulcan,  Goliath,  and  Madame 
Binder — I  doubt  not  but  a  gratifying  result  will  be  the  reward.  I  particularly 
recommend  Brenchleyensis  as  a  parent  on  account  of  its  habit  and  free  seed¬ 
ing  propensities.  Be  it  understood  that  that  portion  of  the  anthers  which 
produces  the'  pollen  should  be  extracted  before  they  assume  a  dusty  appear¬ 
ance.  The  instrument  I  use  for  that  purpose  is  a  pair  of  spring  forceps  (can 
be  had  at  a  surgical  instrument  maker’s).  I  also  use  them  to  apply  the  pollen 
from  one  flower  to  another,  and  very  useful  they  will  be  found  by  those  who 
adopt  them.  Perfectly-marked  flowers  should  be  operated  upon.  A  pod  con¬ 
tains  from  60  to  70  seeds.  Care  should  be  taken,  when  gathered,  that  the  seed 
is  kept  quite  dry,  and  it  should  be  sown  the  first  week  in  April  in  a  cold 
frame.  It  would  do  much  earlier  in  a  greenhouse,  but  many  amateurs  do  not 
possess  such  a  convenience.  In  autumn  I  purpose  to  send  you  some  specimens 
of  my  own  raising  for  opinion,  &c. 

Birmingham.  Charles  Barnes. 


THE  TREE  CARNATION. 

The  tree  Carnation  may  be  reckoned  among  the  plants  not  generally  grown, 
because  of  its  being  a  rather  delicate  subject  if  not  properly  treated.  Not  that  it 
is  at  all  tender,  neither  does  it  require  any  special  treatment ;  but  if  from  any 
cause  the  plants  become  unhealthy,  throw  them  away  at  once,  for  I  never  knew 
them  repay  the  trouble  of  nursing. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  my  system  of  treatment  is  the  best,  but  I 
have  found  it  to  answer  satisfactorily.  We  will  suppose  the  grower  commences 
with  a  few  plants  from  a  nursery  in  the  autumn  (and  sometimes  it  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  them,  for  few  nurserymen  appear  to  grow  them,  and  I  never  saw  a 
plant  at  a  country  nursery).  When  the  plants  are  obtained,  they  will  be  generally 
in  a  five-inch  pot,  with  probably  one  flower-stem  sticking  up.  If  not  later  than 
the  end  of  August,  and  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  give  them  a  slight 
shift  to  encourage  growth,  for  there  will  not  be  many  flowers  from  those  plants  ; 
and  if  a  stock  is  desired  as  quick  as  possible,  I  would  cut  the  buds  off  entirely 
before  the  end  of  the  year  to  encourage  side  shoots  for  cuttings. 

If  a  few  flowers  were  wished  as  early  as  possible,  keep  the  plants  in  a  warm 
house,  but  with  plenty  of  air  to  prevent  a  weak  growth  and  small  flowers  ;  but  if 
stock  only  is  required,  keep  the  plants  just  from  frost  until  early  in  January,  then 
place  them  in  a  warm  house  or  pit ;  the  temperature  and  treatment  of  forcing 
Roses  will  be  just  the  place.  There  will  soon  be  plenty  of  nice  young  shoots  :  take 
these  for  cuttings  about  2  inches  of  the  points,  cut  through  a  joint  like  Pink- 
pipings,  and  put  ten  or  a  dozen  cuttings  round  a  three-inch  pot  in  nice  sandy 
cutting-soil,  water  and  plunge  in  a  strong  bottom  heat  in  a  cutting-frame.  I 
should  expect  every  cutting  rooted  in  a  fortnight.  Pot  off  four  in  a  three-inch 
pot  in  nice  light  warm  soil  with  plenty  of  sand ;  place  the  plants  in  a  nice  warm, 
close  frame  until  established — in  fact,  at  this  stage  treat  them  just  the  same  as 
Verbenas  and  the  host  of  other  softwooded  plants  in  the  same  quarters  at  that 
season,  but  be  careful  not  to  allow  the  plants  to  remain  long  enough  to  become 
drawn  :  they  will  soon  be  fit  for  a  cold  frame. 

I  should  take  two  or  three  batches  of  cuttings  from  the  original  plants,  by 
which  time,  if  allowed  to  open  any  flowers,  they  will  be  over,  and  if  not,  the  heat 
will  have  exhausted  the  plants,  which  may  be  then  thrown  away.  The  succession  of 
cuttings,  although  the  last  will  be  rather  weak,  will  give  a  succession  of  bloom 
without  much  artificial  treatment. 

When  the  small  pots  are  filled  with  roots  I  shift  the  plants  into  five-inch 
pots,  being  careful  to  insure  good  drainage.. 

The  soil  I  use  is  good  fresh  turfy  loam  (of  course  without  any  wireworm)  one 
part,  one  part  marl,  one  thoroughly  decayed  dry  dung  from  under  a  Melon-bed, 
and  one  part  sharp  sand,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  not  chopped  any  finer  than  the 
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sized  pot  will  admit.  By  tliis  time  if  tlie  weather  is  dry  the  plants  may  stand  out 
of  doors  in  the  full  sun,  with  plenty  of  coal  ashes  under  the  pots  to  prevent  worms 
from  getting  in  ;  he  careful  not  to  overwater  before  the  pots  are  full  of  roots, 
after  which  time  some  good  weak  manure  water  will  be  required  about  once  a- week. 
A  pinch  of  snuff,  or  the  point  dipped  in  tobacco  water  occasionally  will  be  necessary 
against  the  green  fly. 

By  August  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  the  final  shift,  the  strongest  into  eight 
and  seven-inch  pots,  and  the  last  batch  probably  will  do  with  six-inch,  using  the 
same  compost ;  I  should  have  mentioned,  at  the  last  shift  place  some  of  the  rough 
soil  over  the  drainage,  some  of  the  rotten  dung,  and  a  little  soot,  the  latter  both 
for  the  good  of  the  plants,  and  to  keep  worms  at  a  distance.  Keep  the  plants 
full  in  the  sun  until  the  heavy  autumn  rains,  then  raise  a  frame  on  bricks  leaving 
the  bottom  quite  open  and  lights  constantly  off,  except  in  heavy  rain.  Have  good 
tall  sticks  to  the  shoots  and  tie  very  loose,  or  as  they  grow  the  tie  breaks  the 
shoots.  There  will  be  probably  a  few  blooms  open  by  the  middle  of  September, 
and  continue  opening  in  succession  through  the  winter  and  spring  ;  keep  them  in 
a  cold  pit  as  long  as  possible.  If  damp  spoils  the  flowers,  remove  to  a  dry  green¬ 
house  ;  and  if  the  flowers  do  not  open  fast  enough,  put  a  few  plants  in  succession 
into  heat.  When  opening,  a  light  tie  of  fine  matting  round  the  flower  prevents  its 
bursting. 

I  find  the  above  plan  far  preferable  to  growing  the  same  plants  for  several 
years,  and  being  at  the  trouble  of  planting  out  in  the  summer  and  increasing  by 
layers,  I  also  get  finer  flowers,  and  the  plants  never  get  unsightly.  I  will  ask  any 
of  your  lady  readers  if  there  is  a  greater  pleasure  than  to  have  a  handful  of 
Carnation  flowers  for  New  Year’ s-day,  either  for  a  flower-glass,  where  they  will 
last  in  beauty  and  scent  for  many  days,  or  with  Camellias  and  Violets  as  a  bouquet 
for  a  ball-room.  Be  careful  never  to  admit  hares  or  rabbit  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
plants. 

Teddesley,  Stafford.  James  Taplin. 


ON  GROWING  AND  PREPARING  TOBACCO. 

I  noticed  with  some  interest  Mr.  Barnes’s  account  of  growing  and  preparing 
Tobacco  at  page  159  of  last  year’s  volume.  Of  late  years  I  have  grown  the  pale¬ 
flowering  variety  of  the  Virginian  Tobacco  in  a  similar  way  to  that  so  well 
described  by  Mr.  Barnes,  except  that  I  pinched  off  the  head  of  the  plants  when 
they  are  about  2  feet  high,  which  causes  the  leaves  to  grow  much  larger  than 
when  the  stems  are  allowed  to  run  to  seed  ;  and  instead  of  the  leaves  being  “  tied 
up  in  bunches  of  eight  or  ten,  and  hung  up  to  dry  gradually  in  a  tool-house  where 
a  gentle  smouldering  fire  is  kept,”  I  pierce  the  stalks  of  about  the  same 
quantity  of  leaves  with  a  strong  needle,  and  draw  a  thread  through  them,  before 
they  are  hung  up  in  a  vinery  to  dry.  I  received  the  hint  of  stringing  the  leaves 
loose  from  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  them  so  managed  in  Jamaica.  When  they 
are  tied  up  tight  the  bunches  are  apt  to  turn  mouldy,  and  if  not  quickly  seen  to 
the  whole  crop  is  spoiled.  The  shade  of  a  vinery  is  very  suitable  for  drying 
Tobacco,  which  afterwards  should  be  pressed  into  a  box  to  make  it  sweet ;  other¬ 
wise  it  will  be  of  inferior  quality  like  that  of  other  countries,  where  the  leaves  are 
dried  upon  the  stems  hung  up  in  a  dry  shady  place.  I  may  note  that  there  is 
a  general  idea  that  one  must  not  grow  Tobacco  in  this  country  beyond  a  few 
plants  by  way  of  curiosity.  But  an  exciseman  told  me  that  the  law  only  forbade 
the  drying  or  manufacturing  of  Tobacco,  and  he  also  observed  I  had  done  that 
so  well  that  he  might  lawfully  seize  it.  If  so,  Mr.  Barnes  runs  still  more  risk  by 
possessing  a  crop  from  “  bundled  or  faggoted-up  stems  enough  to  smoke  Apple 
orchards.”  This,  however,  may  be  only  idle  talk,  for  I  never  found  that  smoke 
from  dried  Tobacco  stems  had  so  deadly  effects  upon  insects  as  Mr.  Barnes  states, 
which  may  be  owing  to  their  containing  less  nicotin  (the  poisonous  principle 
of  Tobacco),  than  the  leaves ;  and  after  that  is  burned  out  of  the  stems  I 
doubt  if  their  ashes  will  destroy  Gooseberry  caterpillars,  much  less  their 
chrysalids.  There  are  many  remedies  put  forth  against  these  pests.  One  is 
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dusting  them  over  with  fresh-slaked  lime  ;  but  they  readily  crawl  from  it, 
and  even  appear  lively  after  having  been  confined  for  a  time  amongst  it  in  a 
flower-pot. 

Cossey  Park.  J.  Wighton. 

[We  agree  with  Mr.  Wighton  in  his  doubt  as  to  the  smoke  from  the  burnt  stalks  of  the 
Tobacco  destroying  insects  in  the  Apple  orchards,  because  to  be  of  any  service  we  should 
imagine  the  smoke  must  be  confined.  But  we  disagree  with  him  when  he  expresses  a  doubt 
about  their  ashes  not  proving  injurious  to  Gooseberry  caterpillars ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  ashes  of  Tobacco  contain  a  great  quantity  of  potash,  which  from  its  caustic  nature  must 
act  beneficially  on  these  pests. — Ed.  F.  &  P.] 


OUR  MONTHLY  CHRONICLE. 


Eoyal  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  i 
annual  meeting  ot  this  Society  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  9th  inst.,  Sir  JDaniel  Cooper, 
Bart.,  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  of  Fellows 
was  unusually  large,  owing  to  its  having  be¬ 
come  known  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made 
to  draw  still  closer  the  ties  which  exist  between 
the  Society  and  the  Boyal  Commissioners  of 
1851.  This  induced  those  who  were  desirous 
that  the  interests  of  horticulture  should  not 
suffer  to  come  forward  in  considerable  strength, 
whilst  some  of  the  Council  who  were  friendly 
to  the  Commissioners  having  got  wind  that 
there  was  a  likelihood  of  opposition,  mustered 
their  supporters.  The  report  of  the  Council 
(which  this  year  was  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  Fellows  before  the  day  of  meeting) 
having  been  read  by  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
an  animated  discussion  took  place.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Godson  objected  that  whereas  three  members 
of  the  Council  have  annually  to  be  removed, 
the  Council’s  list  contained  five  resignations — 
viz.,  Earl  Ducie,  Dr.  Lindley,  Mr.  J.  Yeitch, 
Mr.  R.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  J.  Fleming;  in  short, 
that  resignations  were  being  treated  as  re¬ 
movals.  The  Chairman,  after  some  remarks 
had  been  made,  refused  to  allow  the  further 
discussion  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Godson’s  objections, 
and  the  ballot  was  proceeded  with.  Whilst 
this  was  going  on,  the  Chairman  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  invited  discussion 
on  it.  A  Member  suggested  that  the  gardens 
at  Chiswick  should  be  opened  on  Sundays, 
and  called  attention  to  their  present  condition. 
The  Chairman  regretted  that  the  Society  had 
not  funds  to  lay  out  upon  these  gardens.  Mr. 
Bateman  objected  to  their  being  opened  on 
Sundays.  The  Member  suggested  that  a 
series  of  lectures  should  be  given  on  the 
science  of  Horticulture.  Sir  Wentworth  Dilke 
said  the  subject  was  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Council.  Mr.  Hai’ry  Chester  com¬ 
mented  severely  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  Society’s  gardens  both  at  Kensington  and 
Chiswick,  and  urged  the  Council  to  effect  im¬ 
provements  in  both.  Mr.  S.  H.  Godson  stated 
the  difficulties  which  existed  in  the  way  of 
opening  the  gardens  at  Chiswick  on  Sundays, 
and  thought  that  the  Society  ought  to  know 
exactly  on  what  terms  the  £13,000,  which  the 


j  Commissioners  were  willing  to  advance  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  improvements  at 
Kensington,  would  be  granted  before  accepting 
it.  Sir  W.  Dilke  explained  that  the  terms 
would  be  most  liberal,  but  could  not  precisely 
state  what  these  terms  would  be,  as  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Commissioners  to  advance  the 
sum  in  question  had  only  been  arrived  at  on 
the  previous  Saturday.  He  defended  the 
conduct  of  the  Commissioners,  and  stated  the 
reasons  which  led  to  Chiswick  Gardens  being 
in  their  present  condition.  Mr.  J.  Clutton 
and  Mr.  H.  Cole  also  defended  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  urged  the  acceptance  of  the 
advance.  Mr.  Edgar  Bowring,  Secretary  to 
the  Commissioners,  followed  to  the  same 
effect,  and  stated  the  conditions  on  which  the 
garden  at  Kensington  was  held. 

Mr.  Chester,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Godson, 
moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  original 
motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report,  that  the 
meeting  should  adjourn  till  the  23rd,  that  the 
Council  might  be  enabled  to  inform  the 
Society  on  what  terms  the  £13,000  wmre  to  be 
advanced.  On  a  show  of  hands  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  declared  to  be  carried  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  majority;  and  the  result  of  the  bal¬ 
lot  having  been  declared,  the  meeting  was 
accordingly  adjourned  for  a  fortnight.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  declared  to  be 
elected  as  new  members  of  the  Council — viz., 
Earl  Grosvenor,  M.P. ;  Lord  Henry  Gordon 
Lennox,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B. ;  Mr. 
J  ames  Bateman,  Biddulph  Grange,  Congleton ; 
and  Major  Trevor  Clarke,  Welton  Place, 
Daventry.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  re¬ 
elected  President,  and  W.  Wilson  Saunders, 
Esq.,  as  Secretary,  and  Sir  Daniel  Cooper  wras 
elected  Treasurer. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  held  on  the  23rd, 
J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  the  terms  on 
which  the  £13,000  were  to  be  advanced  by  the 
Commissioners  were  stated,  and  they  being 
merely  nominal  all  objection  was  withdrawn 
on  that  score.  The  Council  further  declared 
their  intention  to  keep  up  the  horticultural 
part  of  Chiswick  Gardens,  and  to  take  steps 
to  fit  them  for  a  school  for  young  gardeners ; 
that  with  that  object  in  view  a  Committee 
v’ould  be  appointed,  consisting  of  Sir  W. 
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Dilke,  Bart.,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Messrs. 
Chester,  Fortune,  Moore,  Rivers,  W.  Paul, 
Lee,  and  Yeitch,  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  matter.  They  further  intimated 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Members,  lectures  would  be  given  on  Hor¬ 
ticulture.  Mr.  Chester  said  he  would  not 
raise  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
ballot ;  and  having  in  a  long  and  able  speech 
submitted  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Council 
to  adhere  to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  it  was 
earned  unanimously.  He  then  moved  that 
the  bye-laws  be  revised ;  and  this  motion  being 
carried  by  a  large  majority,  the  meeting,  after 
some  remarks  from  Mr.  Strickland  and  Mr. 
A.  F.  Godson,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  and  separated,  well  pleased  that 
the  Council,  by  a  wise  and  timely  concession 
to  the  wishes  of  true  horticulturists,  had  saved 
the  Society  from  what  might  have  proved  a 
fatal  disruption. 

New  versus  Old  Hamburgh  Grapes  is  a 
question  which  has  already  been  several  times 
referred  to  in  our  pages,  and  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  have  formed  the  subject  of 
interesting  competitions,  both  this  year  and 
last,  before  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  appreciation  in 
which  the  former  are  held  is  marked  by  the 
fact  that  whilst  late-kept  Grapes  are  bringing 
at  Covent  Garden  15s.  to  20s.  per  lb.,  the  new 
Hamburghs  which  first  appeared  in  the  market 
about  three  weeks  ago  are  sold  at  from  20s.  to 
30s.  per  lb. 

Out-door  Flowers. — Under  the  title  of 
“  Les  Fleurs  de  Pleine  Terre,”  Messrs.  Yil- 
morin,  Andrieux,  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  whose  seed 
establishment  is  the  largest  in  France,  and 
perhaps  in  Europe,  have  published  a  very 
useful  work  of  1216  pages.  It  begins  with 
general  instructions  for  the  sowing  of  annuals 
and  biennials,  both  in  frames  and  in  the  open 
ground ;  the  propagation  and  culture  of  herb¬ 
aceous  perennial  plants,  bulbs,  aquatics,  and 
alpines  ;  then  follow,  alphabetically  arranged, 
almost  every  species  and  variety  of  annual, 
biennial,  and  herbaceous  perennial  plants  that 
can  be  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  climate  of 
Paris.  The  popular  name  of  the  genus,  the 
Latin  synonyme  and  its  derivation,  and  the 
natural  order,  are  giv en  first ;  then  follow 
descriptions  of  the  species,  the  purposes  in 
flower  gardening  to  which  they  are  be3t 
adapted,  and,  lastly,  cultural  directions  at 
greater  or  less  length,  as  the  nature  of  the 
plants  may  render  necessary. 

In  a  second  division  of  the  work  selections 
of  plants  for  particular  purposes,  and  lists  of 
those  flowering  in  each  month,  are  given,  as 
well  as  examples  of  different  arrangements  of 
flower-garden  planting,  illustrated  with  four 
plans.  The  work  concludes  with  a  glossary 
of  the  terms  employed,  and  the  names  of  the 
principal  plants  in  English,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  The  work  will  be 


found  extremely  useful  by  the  French  gar¬ 
dener  ;  and,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  direc¬ 
tions  apply  to  the  climate  of  France,  it  will 
afford  much  useful  information  to  such  English 
horticulturists  as  are  conversant  with  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written. 

Rose  Show  at  Glasgow. — "We  understand 
that  it  is  in  agitation  to  hold  a  Rose  Show  at 
Glasgow,  in  connection  with  the  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Society;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  proposition  will  be 
carried  into  effect  this  year. 

Exhibition  at  Brussels. — An  important 
Exhibition  of  horticultural  products,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Belgian  Government,  is  to 
be  held  at  Brussels  from  the  24th  of  April  to 
the  6th  of  May.  It  is  to  be  open  to  all  the 
world,  and  the  cost  of  carriage  both  ways  will 
be  defrayed  by  the  promoters.  Plants  will 
be  placed  in  a  suitable  temperature,  and  a 
place  will  be  set  apart  for  those  which  require 
a  stove  heat.  Intending  exhibitors  are  re¬ 
quired  to  give  notice  of  the  space  they  wish  to 
secure  to  M.  le  Ministre  de  V Interieur  between 
the  15th  of  March  and  1st  of  April.  Lists  of 
the  subjects  to  be  sent  for  exhibition  will  be 
received  up  to  the  15th  of  April  inclusive. 
Artistic  and  industrial  products,  Conifers, 
Agaves,  Yuccas,  Cacti,  large  Palms,  and 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  received  up  to 
the  20th  of  April  inclusive.  Stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  and  those  in  flower  must  be  sent 
before  the  23rd  of  April.  A  commission  will 
be  appointed  to  superintend  the  unpacking 
and  arrangement  of  the  plams,  and  alter  the 
Exhibition  is  over  to  see  that  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  returned  to  their  owners. 

In  connection  with  the  above  Exhibition, 
an  International  Horticultural  Congress  is  in 
contemplation.  The  programme  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  which  was  published  on  the  15th  of 
last  month,  states  that  the  Congress  will  be 
opened  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  delegates 
from  all  foreign  as  well  as  Belgian  horticul¬ 
tural  societies  are  invited  to  attend ;  also  pro¬ 
fessors  of  botany,  directors  of  botanical  gar¬ 
dens,  editors  of  botanical  and  horticultural 
works,  and  others  interested  in  botany  and 
horticulture.  All  who  propose  to  attend 
should  give  notice  as  early  as  possible,  and 
not  later  than  the  15th  of  April,  to  the 
Secretary,  Professor  E.  Morren,  of  Liege. 

It  is  believed  that  an  arrangement  will  be 
entered  into  with  the  Belgian  railways  by 
which  those  who  shall  signify  their  intention 
of  attending  the  Congress  will  be  carried  at 
greatly  reduced  fares. 

Libonia  floribunda. — The  January  Num¬ 
ber  of  “  La  Belgique  Horticole  ”  contains  a 
coloured  plate  of  this  acanthaceous  plant, 
which,  judging  from  the  representation,  must 
be  very  ornamental.  It  is  a  greenhouse  under¬ 
shrub,  growing  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  oval  or  oblong,  from  three- 
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quarters  of  an  inch  to  inches  in  length, 
and  from  one-third  to  half  an  inch  in  breadth, 
borne  on  very  short  petioles,  the  upper  side 
covered  with  fine  scattered  hairs.  The  flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  an  inch  in 
length,  often  produced  in  pairs,  hut  some¬ 
times  singly  ;  the  tube  is  reddish  scarlet,  the 
third  nearest  the  mouth  being  orange  yellow. 
The  plant  grows  on  an  elevated  district  in 
the  south  of  Brazil,  but  not  within  the  tropics. 
Hence  it  is  believed  that  it  will  require  a 
greenhouse  temperature  and  plenty  of  light 
in  winter,  but  that  it  may  be  placed  out  of 
doors  in  summer.  The  genus  is  named  after 
Joseph  Libon,  an  ardent  Belgian  collector. 

Dendrobium  Fytchianum. — This  new  and 
charming  Orchid  from  Moulmein  flowered  for 
the  first  time  in  Europe  at  Pendlebury  House, 
near  Manchester,  the  seat  of  J.  A  spinal 
Turner,  Esq.,  in  December  last.  The  flowers, 
which  are  produced  ia  racemes  about  9  inches 


long,  are  an  inch  across,  of  dazzling  white¬ 
ness,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  tinged  with 
crimson. 

The  Pyramidal  Robinia  is  merely  a. 
variety  of  the  common  Robinia  pseud-acacia, 
probably  a  chance  seedling  ;  but  at  what  time 
it  was  first  produced  is  not  known.  It  forms 
a  slender  compact  head,  and  may  attain 
36  feet  in  height.  The  shoots  are  very  long 
and  flexible,  and  the  tree  bends  gracefully 
with  the  wind,  but  does  not  break.  It  is 
without  spines,  and  the  foliage  is  light  and 
elegant.  It  is  far  preferable  to  the  mono¬ 
tonous  Lombardy  Poplar,  although  the  latter 
attains  a  greater  height.  It  has  been  grown 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Liege  for  twenty 
years,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  trees 
in  the  garden.  It  is  said  to  be  easily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  grafting  on  the  roots  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Robinia. — (. Abridqed  from  “  La  Belqiaue 
HorticoleP) 
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conservatory. 

This  ought  to  be  now  a  blaze  of  flowers. 
Besides  those  plants  mentioned  before,  Indian 
Azaleas,  Cinerarias,  Pelargoniums,  Epacrises, 
Acacias,  &c.,  will  now  be  coming  into  flower. 
Begonia  manicata  is  also  a  very  useful  plant 
at  this  season.  Attend  to  the  tying-up  and 
training  of  climbers.  Give  air  freely  on  mild 
days.  More  watering  will  now  be  required. 
Keep  everything  as  clean  as  possible. 
greenhouse. 

Hardwooded  Plants. — All  young  growing 
plants  may  now  be  shifted.  Have  the  pots 
clean  and  well  drained.  When  potted  they 
will  not  require  much  watering  for  some 
time,  and  when  they  are  watered  it  should  be 
with  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  Syringe 
occasionally  in  bright  sunny  weather.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  the  several  kinds  of 
plants  that  ought  now  to  be  shifted,  as  all 
young  growing  stuff  in  small  pots  wrill  be 
benefited  by  it.  A  compost  of  peat,  turfy 
loam,  and  a  little  silver  sand  will  suit  many 
kinds ;  but  there  are  some  families  that  re¬ 
quire  more  peat  than  others,  and  others  that 
require  more  loam,  &c.  In  shifting  plants, 
if  the  old  balls  be  very  dry,  they  ought  to  be 
placed  for  a  short  time  in  a  tub  of  water 
before  they  are  potted.  Heaths  will  now 
require  shifting.  All  newly-potted  plants 
should  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  time ;  but 
they  should  have  air  freely  when  the  weather 
is  fine.  Guard  against  cold  currents  of  wind. 
Softwooded  Plants. — Specimen  Fuchsias  will 
now  require  liberal  supplies  of  water.  Stop 
any  loose  straggling  side  shoots  that  may  be 
taking  the  lead.  Shift  scarlet  Pelargoniums 
intended  for  decorating ;  also  Cupheas,  Helio¬ 
tropes,  Salvias,  &c.  Start  Dielytra  spectabilis. 
Hydrangeas  are  very  little  grown  in  the 


country,  which  has  often  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  us,  as  they  are  grand  objects,  are 
very  easy  to  grow,  and  last  a  considerable 
time  in  flower.  Indeed,  by  having  a  good 
stock  of  plants,  and  introducing  a  few  at  a 
time  into  heat,  they  may  be  had  in  flower 
eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year.  Azaleas. — 
Pot,  if  not  already  done,  young  plants.  Stop 
and  tie-out  shoots,  and  place  them  in  heat. 
Thrips  are  troublesome  pests  to  Azaleas. 
Look  out  for  them,  and  fumigate  two  or  three 
evenings  successively.  This  will  rid  the 
plants  of  them ;  but  for  small  plants  the  best 
plan  is  to  dip  them  for  a  few  minutes  into 
tobacco  water;  this  will  clear  the  plants  of 
thrips.  Attend  carefully  to  the  watering  of 
large  specimen  plants.  Give  them  plenty  of 
air  on  fine  days.  Camellias. — Those  plants 

that  have  been  in  a  little  heat  will  be  done 
flowering  and  commencing  growing.  They 
should  be  syringed  freely,  and  should  occa¬ 
sionally  be  watered  with  liquid  manure.  Any 
plants  in  rather  small  pots  which  are  full  of 
roots  may  now  be  shifted,  but  this  operation 
is  in  general  better  performed  at  a  later 
period.  Cinerarias. — Repot  succession  plants 

for  late  bloom.  Few  plants  grow  so  rapidly 
as  the  Cineraria  does  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  in  consequence  require  plenty  of 
growing  room,  light,  and  air.  To  form  good¬ 
shaped  plants  the  principal  shoots  should  be 
tied-out  and  arranged  similar  to  the  plan 
adopted  for  forming  handsome  plants  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  The  Cineraria  will  always  please 
best  if  flowered  early.  Pelargoniums. — What 
an  exciting  time  for  the  exhibitor !  By  the 
end  of  the  month  he  will  see  if  his  plants  will 
be  in  flower  by  the  first  show  or  not.  If  east 
winds  prevail  the  “May”  plants  must  be 
fired  a  little,  but  this  must  be  done  with 
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judgment.  Watering,  giving  air,  and  keeping 
the  plant  clean  both  of  green  fly  and  dead 
foliage,  will  be  the  principal  things  to  do. 
There  will,  however,  be  some  tying- out  of 
the  shoots  of  late  plants.  Fancies  should  now 
have  a  little  extra  warmth,  and  seedlings  all 
the  room  that  is  possible  to  afford  them. 
Verbenas. — Good  healthy  cuttings  put  in  now 
will  be  in  ample  time  for  flowering,  either  in 
pots  or  for  bedding-out.  Healthy  young 
plants  will  succeed  better  than  a  large  old 
stunted  one. 

FORCING. 

Keep  up  the  succession  of  Sea-kale,  Aspa¬ 
ragus,  and  Rhubarb ;  also  of  Mustard  and 
Cress.  Sow  French  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Cap¬ 
sicums,  Sweet  Marjoram,  and  Basil,  and  put 
into  heat.  Sow  Celery,  and  prick  out  that 
sown  last  month  either  into  boxes  or  into  a 
frame  where  there  is  a  little  bottom  heat  and 
some  nice  soil.  Keep  close  until  they  begin 
to  grow,  then  expose  freely  in  fine  weather. 
Water  Potatoes  in  pits.  Sprout  Potatoes  and 
plant  when  ready.  Put  some  roots  of  Mint 
and  Tarragon  into  heat.  Hardy  Shrubs. — 
As  soon  as  you  remove  any  plants  in  flower, 
fill  up  their  places  with  others.  Roses  will 
now  flower  well,  also  Lilacs  and  Deutzias. 
Weigela  rosea  forces  well.  Introduce  good 
plants,  full  of  buds,  of  hardy  Azaleas,  Kalmias, 
and  Rhododendrons ;  nothing  looks  more 
showy  than  they  do  when  in  flower.  Keep 
up  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  give  air  in  fine 
weather  freely.  Cucumbers. — Attend  carefully 
to  the  plants  in  bearing ;  pinch  off  all  fruit 
not  required  to  swell.  Under  the  increasing 
influence  of  solar  light,  they  will  require 
more  liberal  supplies  of  water ;  and  they 
should  occasionally  have  some  liquid  manure. 
Train,  stop,  and  thin  shoots.  Plant  out  young 
plants,  and  see  that  they  have  a  steady  bottom 
heat.  They  will  not  need  much  water  for  a 
few  days.  When  they  have  fairly  started 
growing  they  will  want  good  supplies  of 
water.  Whether  trained  to  a  trellis  or  grown 
on  a  bed  the  shoots  will  require  proper 
attention  in  thinning,  training,  and  stopping. 
Do  not  leave  too  many  shoots ;  never  let  them 
get  crowded.  Bear  in  mind,  every  leaf  ought 
to  get  solar  light.  A  soil  composed  of  turfy 
loam,  leaf  soil,  and  some  rotten  dung  answers 
well  for  Cucumbers.  Keep  up  a  moist  growing 
atmosphere,  and  give  air  as  freely  as  the 
state  of  the  weather  permits.  Finery. — Many 
of  the  large  plants  will  now  be  “  showing.” 
When  in  bloom  keep  the  atmosphere  rather 
dry  ;  by  this  means  you  will  get  perfect  and 
handsome-shaped  fruit.  See  that  the  bottom 
heat  is  always  regular.  The  whole  of  the 
young  stock  should  be  potted  some  time 
during  the  month — choose  calm  mild  days 
for  the  job.  Strong  vigorous  plants  with 
good  healthy  roots  may  have  a  liberal  shift. 
Pines  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  not  too 
gravelly  or  chalky.  A  mixture  of  turfy  loam 
and  a  little  rotten  dung  answers  admirably. 


Peat  soil  or  “bog,”  where  it  is  plentiful,  may 
be  used,  as  Pines  grow  and  fruit  remarkably 
well  in  it.  When  potted,  plunge  in  a  steady 
bottom  heat  of  about  85°,  and  keep  a  moist 
growing  atmosphere,  but  do  not  water  until 
they  begin  to  fill  the  pots  with  roots.  Vinery. 
— It  has  been  favourable  weather  lately  for 
early  forced  Vines.  Vines  in  flower  the 
latter  part  of  January  ought  to  have  set  well, 
as  we  had  many  sunny  days.  Keep  a  moist 
atmosphere  in  the  early  house  until  the 
Grapes  begin  to  colour,  but  always  mind  and 
give  a  little  air  in  good  time  in  the  mornings, 
and  in  fine  weather  increase  it  freely  in  fore¬ 
noons.  Attend  to  thinning  the  berries  in 
other  houses  as  soon  as  they  are  set.  Attend 
to  disbudding  and  tying-down  the  shoots  in 
late  houses.  Keep  a  moist  atmosphere  in  all 
except  when  in  flower,  when  it  should  be 
rather  dry.  Water  liberally  all  inside  bor¬ 
ders,  and  occasionally  with  good  liquid 
manure. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

There  must  be  no  delays,  no  procrastination, 
no  putting  off  till  to-morrow.  Every  advan¬ 
tage  should  be  taken  of  favourable  weather 
to  get  in  crops  of  all  descriptions.  The 
actual  conditions  of  the  ground  now  will,  in 
great  measure,  depend  on  the  trenching  and 
ridging  it  received  in  October  and  November. 
The  principal  crop  of  Onions  shonld  be  got  in 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  a  fit  state ;  the 
best  sorts  are — White  and  Brown  Spanish, 
James’s  Keeping,  Globe,  and  Deptford.  The 
principal  crop  of  Parsnips  should  also  be  got 
in  as  soon  as  possible,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  the  principal  crop  of  Carrots 
should  be  got  in.  Sow  Parsley,  Spinach, 
Early  Horn  Carrots,  and  Early  Dutch  Tur¬ 
nips.  Sow  Radishes  every  two  or  three 
weeks.  Sow  Lettuces  of  sorts,  Cauliflowers, 
also  Walcheren  and  Early  Cape  Broccoli. 
Sow  the  main  crops  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  also 
Savoys  and  Borecole.  Sow  Leeks.  Sow  Peas 
and  Broad  Beans  twice  during  the  month ; 
sow  herbs  of  sorts.  When  the  soil  and 
weather  are  favourable  proceed  with  planting 
Potatoes :  plant  Ash-leaved  Kidneys  in  rows 
from  2  feet  6  inches  apart.  You  can  then 
plant  Brussels  Sprouts,  Borecole,  and  Broccoli 
between,  and  the  Potatoes  will  come  off  before 
the  plants  get  any  great  size.  Plant  out  in 
mild  weather  the  Peas  and  Broad  Beans 
raised  in  pots  and  boxes.  Rod  the  Peas  as 
soon  as  they  are  planted.  Plant,  if  not  already 
done,  Artichokes,  Rhubarb,  Sea-kale,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  and  Horseradish.  Plant  out  of  frames 
Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces.  Plant  out  Cab¬ 
bages,  and  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  autumn- 
planted  ones.  Strawberry  plants  laid-in  in 
nursery-beds  since  the  autumn  should  now 
be  placed  out  on  some  good  land.  Keep  a 
keen  look-out  in  frosty  weather,  and  protect 
all  tender  growing  crops.  Cut  Box  edgings 
and  clean  walks,  and  get  every  place  into  as 
good  order  as  possible. 
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FRUIT  GARDEN. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  seeing  to  the 
protection  of  wall  trees.  Mats,  canvass,  or 
calico  makes  a  good  covering.  They  should 
he  so  contrived  as  to  he  put  up  or  taken  down 
at  pleasure.  They  should  he  let  down  every 
day,  except  in  severe  frosty  weather,  cold 
cutting  winds,  and  snowstorms,  as  trees  in 
flower  require  all  the  light  and  air  they  can 
get.  The  branches  of  Spruce  Fir  make  an 
excellent  covering ;  but  they  should  he  put 
on  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  prevent  the 
sun  and  air  getting  to  the  blossoms.  This  is 
easily  managed  by  getting  branches  not  very 
full  of  foliage  and  thinning  out  some  of  the 
side  shoots.  They  should  he  put  on  so  as  to 
stand  out  clear  2  to  4  inches  from  the  blossom. 
This  will  break  the  frost  and  yet  admit  suffi¬ 
cient  light  and  air  to  the  blossom.  They 
should  not  he  put  on  until  the  flower-buds 
are  beginning  to  open.  If  put  on  then  they 
will  hold  green  and  good  until  the  fruit  is 
set,  by  which  the  foliage  of  the  boughs  will 
begin  to  wither  and  drop.  We  know  of  no 
better  protection  for  fruit  trees  than  this  is, 
when  properly  put  on. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Look  over  the  stock  of  plants,  and  see  if 
you  are  likely  to  fall  short  of  anything  at 
bedding-out  time.  If  you  are,  and  can  take 
off  a  few  cuttings,  do  so  without  delay  and 
put  into  heat.  They  will  soon  strike  root ; 
and,  if  potted-off  and  pushed  on,  will  be  ready 
at  bedding  time.  Cupheas,  Lobelias,  Ver¬ 
benas,  Petunias,  and  similar  plants  may  still 
be  propagated.  Bring  forward  creepers  and 
annuals,  such  as  Phlox  Drummondi,  for 
planting  out  when  the  season  arrives.  If  the 
soil  in  any  of  the  beds  requires  replacing  with 
fresh,  it  should  be  done  without  any  loss  of 
time.  Also  any  turf  to  be  laid  should  be 
finished  as  soon  as  possible.  Plant  and  cut 
Box  edgings.  Turn  gravel  on  walks.  Cold 
Frames. — Adi  bedding  and  other  plants  that 
have  been  wintered  in  their  cutting-pans  or 
boxes  should  be  potted-off  without  delay. 
When  potted,  place  them  in  a  frame  by  them¬ 
selves,  or  at  one  end  of  the  frame,  so  that  they 
can  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days  until 
they  begin  to  get  established,  when  more  air 
should  be  given  to  them.  Except  on  frosty 
or  wet  days  remove  the  lights  daily  off  of 
established  plants  in  pots.  Mignonette, 
Stocks,  and  Violets  should  have  plenty  of  air. 

florists’  flowers. 

Auriculas . — The  powdered  foliage  of  this 
early  spring  flower  has  already  expanded, 
which,  without  being  as  attractive,  is  almost 
as  interesting  as  the  flower.  Cover  the  glass 
carefully  at  night  in  frosty  weather,  the  young 
growth  being  tender,  and  the  flower-buds  will 
be  developing.  If  the  top-dressing  has  been 
done  as  recommended  last  month,  watering 
and  giving  air  will  be  the  principal  things  to 
attend  to  for  some  time  to  come.  As  aphides 


generally  appear  with  the  young  growth,  the 
plants  should  be  subjected  to  one  or  two  good 
smokings  with  tobacco  or  tobacco  paper. 
Carnations  and  Ficotees. — The  soil  for  blooming 
these  plants  in  having  been  sweetened  by  the 
frost  and  frequent  turnings,  and  the  pots 
having  been  cleaned,  potting  may  be  com¬ 
menced  with  the  first  fine  weather.  We  have 
so  often  described  how  this  is  most  effectually 
performed,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind 
our  readers  that  now  is  the  time  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  potting  them  into  their  blooming  pots, 
for  particulars  of  which  we  refer  them  to 
previous  volumes.  It  is  yet  too  early  for 
planting  into  beds  or  borders.  Dahlias. — 
March  is  the  month  for  propagating  the 
Dahlia.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the 
roots  should  be  at  work  at  least  a  month 
before,  to  insure  a  plentiful  supply  of  cuttings 
during  this  month.  If  a  few  strong  plants 
only  are  required  the  roots  may  now  be  started 
in  a  vinery,  and  divided  when  the  shoots  have 
grown  a  few  inches  long.  Pot  roots  may  also 
be  put  to  work  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
These  'make  one  or  two  good  plants  each 
without  trouble  if  properly  managed.  Many 
prefer  them  to  spring-struck  plants.  Soft- 
eyed  or  thin  flowers  produce  finer  bloom  from 
large  roots  divided  or  pot  roots  ;  but  very  full 
varieties,  or  such  as  are  liable  to  produce 
green  centres,  bring  the  most  perfect  flowers 
from  plants  grown  from  cuttings.  The  end 
of  the  month  sow  seed.  Hollyhocks. — As  it  is 
a  month  before  these  can  be  planted  out  with 
advantage,  repot  any  that  are  getting  pot- 
bound.  Transplant  seedlings,  and  continue 
to  put  in  cuttings  for  late  bloom.  Fansies. — 
Plant  out  such  as  have  been  wintered  in  pots. 
Top-dress  autumn-planted  beds,  and  plant 
out  any  late-sown  seedlings  that  have  been 
wintered  in  pans.  Pinks.  —After  stirring  the 
surface  of  the  soil  top-dress  the  beds  with 
good  rich  stuff,  choosing  an  opportunity  when 
the  beds  are  dry.  Any  vacancies  caused  by 
the  winter  should  now  be  filled  up,  either  by 
those  wintered  in  store-pots  for  the  purpose, 
or  from  stock-beds.  If  the  soil  has  been  much 
loosened  by  the  action  of  the  frost,  press  it 
firmly  round  the  plants  when  dry,  but  not 
before.  Roses. — Do  not  allow  the  very  pre¬ 
mature  state  of  the  Boses  to  induce  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  pruning,  as  this  can  only  tend 
to  increase — what  we  fear  a  late  frost  will 
constitute — the  evil.  But  should  a  reference 
to  former  calendars  show  directions  for  partial 
pruning — i.  e.,  the  cutting- out  superabundant 
shoots — we  now  say,  Delay  it  altogether  till 
the  end  of  the  month  at  the  earliest.  Planting. 
— Unless  this  is  concluded  at  once,  all  hope 
of  bloom  this  year  must  be  abandoned.  In 
pots,  too,  the  plants  are  very  forward,  and  our 
old  enemies,  green  fly  and  maggots,  are  not 
backward.  “(Death  or  victory  ”  must  be  the 
motto.  Tulips. — As  we  must  yet  expect 
frosty  nights,  keep  the  wet  from  getting  into 
the  hearts  of  the  plants. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Great  flower  show  of  the 

Season.  SATURDAY,  MAY  28th.  Schedules 
are  now  Ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application,  by 
letter,  or  otherwise,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

Alexandra  Park  Company,  Limited- 
4  GRAND  FLOWER  and  FRUIT 

XA.  SHOW  will  be  held  at  the  Alexandra  Park  on 
the  22nd  and  23rd  Days  of  June  next. 

Total  amount  of  PRIZES,  £700. 

Schedules  and  all  particulars  may  be  had  at  the 
Company’s  Offiees,  and  of  Mr.  Mc’Kenzie,  the  Super¬ 
intendent  Gardener  at  the  Park. 

By  order.  F.  K.  PARKINSON,  Secretary,  12, 
Tokenhouse  Yard,  London,  E.C.  _ 

Barr  &  s  u  g  d  e  n, 

SEED  MERCHANTS, 

12,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

HHARLES  TURNER’S  SPRING 

\J  PLANT  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  may  be 
had  on  application. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

New  Chrysanthemums. 

TOHN  SALTER’S  Descriptive  Cata- 

tl  logue  of  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  PYRE- 
THRUMS,  HARDY  VARIEGATED  PLANTS,  Ac., 
for  1864,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Versailles  Ndrsery,  William  Street,  near 
Hammersmith  Turnpike,  W. 

Hollyhocks.  —  paul  &  son 

have  a  fine  Stock  of  young  healthy  Plants  now 
ready.  Descriptive  List  on  application. 

The  “OLD”  Cheshunt  Nurseries,  N. 


SEEDS  CARRIAGE  FREE. 
WILLIAM  CUTBUSH  k  SON’S 

VV  PRICED  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and 
FARM  SEEDS  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. 

The  name  their  House  has  obtained  during  many 
years  past,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  goods 
offered. — Htghgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


CATALOGUE  OF  CUTTINGS. 

TOHN  MORSE’S  CATALOGUE  of 

U  the  above  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded, 
free  by  post,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  one  stamp. 
It  contains  all  the  most  choice  and  new  varieties  of 
Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Chrysanthemums,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Calceolarias,  Petunias,  Cinerarias,  Phloxes, 
Pinks,  Pansies,  Roses,  Mimulus,  Pentstemons,  Antir¬ 
rhinums,  Tropasolums,  and  all  kinds  of  Bedding, 
Greenhouse,  and  Stove  Plants,  cuttings  of  which  can 
be  sent  free  by  post  at  one-third  the  price  of  plants. 
The  Nurseries,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire. 


T>UN YARD’S  IMPROVED  “TOM 

JD  THUMB  SCARLET  NASTURTIUM.”  Habit 
remarkably  dwarf  and  compact ;  flowers  vivid  scarlet, 
well  formed,  and  of  good  substance,  thrown  well 
above  its  small  foliage.  It  was  the  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  it  growing  last  season.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  ribbon  borders,  and  a  very  effective  Bedding 
Plant.  Sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  stamps— viz., 
for  one  ounce,  60 ;  half  an  ounce,  32 ;  or  13  for  a 
packet. 

THOMAS  BUNYARD  &  SONS,  the  Old  Esta¬ 
blished  Nurseries,  Ashford  and  Maidstone,  Kent. 


Grand  Exhibition  of  Hyacinths,  &c. 

WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON’S  Annual 

Grand  EXHIBITION  of  HYACINTHS,  &c., 
will  be  opened  at  their  Nurseries  from  MONDAY, 
MARCH  21st,  till  SATURDAY,  APRIL  22nd,  both 
days  inclusive.  ADMISSION  FREE,  on  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Address  Card,  from  10  a.m.  till  6  p.m.  (Sun¬ 
days  excepted). 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


NEW  DAHLIAS. 

pHARLES  LEICESTER  begs  to  in- 

v_/  form  the  Public  that  he  intends  sending  out  the 
following  superb  DAHLIAS  in  May,  1864,  with  the 
usual  Discount  to  the  Trade:  — 

SCARLET  GEM  (Kelsall),  bright  scarlet  with  a 
small  sulphur  tip  on  each  petal,  large,  and  very  full 
of  small-cupped  petals  of  great  depth,  fine  form  and 
high  centre.  Received  three  Certificates,  and  in 
C.  L.  first  winning  stands  this  season,  including  first 
twenty-four  at  Leek  and  Alton-Towers,  where  it  was 
considered  the  best  Dahlia  shown.  Height  3  feet. 
10s.  6(1.  per  plant. 

FOXHUNTER  (Kelsall),  deep  scarlet,  of  great 
symmetry,  and  full  high  centre  and  constant.  3  feet. 
5s.  per  plant. 

Address,  CHARLES  LEICESTER,  Crompton  Road, 
Macclesfield,  Cheshire. 

Messrs,  brown  &  co.  offer  the 

following  CHOICE  PLANTS:— 

25  AZALEAS,  New  Hardy  Belgian  Varieties,  s.  d. 

one  of  a  Sort,  with  Buds  by  name .  20  0 

25  AZALEAS,  Ditto  American  Varieties .  16  0 

12  Choice  Hardy  RHODODENDRONS,  includ¬ 
ing  Scarlet,  White,  and  Rose,  one  of  a 

Sort  by  name .  12  0 

per  doz. 

Hardy  HEATHS,  LEDUMS,  and  KALMIAS  ...  6  0 

ROSES,  fine  Standard  and  Half  Standard  .  10  0 

Dwarf  and  Climbing  Roses  .  6  0 

Greenhouse  AZALEAS,  best  Sorts . 10s.  to  12  0 

CAMELLIAS,  with  Buds,  best  Sorts .  28  0 

Yellow  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES .  6  0 

Choice  PINKS  and  CLOVES  .  3  0 

PHLOXES,  Perennial,  new  Varieties .  6  0 

Hardy  FERNS,  in  Sorts .  4  0 

Evergreen  SHRUBS  of  all  kinds  cheap. 

FLOWER  Seeds  ditto. 

American  Nursery,  near  Farnham,  Surrey. 
April,  1864. 

'DREES  coming  into  BLOOM  will 

X  be  protected  from  Frost,  Hail,  &c.,  by  using 
HAYTHORN’S  HEXAGON  and  CHISWICK  GAR¬ 
DEN  NETS.  They  will  also  secure  the  Fruit  from 
Wasps,  Flies,  Birds,  &c.,  and  are  recommended  and 
used  by  the  principal  Gardeners.  Patterns,  Prices, 
and  Testimonials  free  by  Post. 

Address,  Mr.  HAYTHORN,  Nottingham. 
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GEORGE  SMITH 

BEGS  respectfully  to  offer  to  the  Trade  and  Public  generally,  his  well-known 
SEEDLINGS,  believing  that  they  will  take  a  high  stand  amongst  the 
Floral  Novelties  of  the  present  season— viz. : — 

FUCHSIA. 

GRAND  DUKE. — Tube  and  sepals  bright  crimson,  well  reflexed,  corolla  violet  purple ;  very  double,  and 
of  a  large  size,  smooth,  and  a  most  abundant  bloomer;  constant,  and  of  fine  compact  habit.  Extra.  10s.  6d, 

Z  ON  ALE  GERANIUMS. 

LORD  OF  THE  ISLES.— A  beautiful  cerise  flower ;  very  stout,  large,  and  of  exquisite  shade ;  new  in 
colour,  and  the  finest  Zonale  ever  offered.  Awarded  a  First-Class  Certificate  by  the  Floral  Committee  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  for  its  general  fine  qualities.  5s.  each. 

ORANGE  GLOBE.— Brilliant  orange  scarlet;  truss  large,  of  fine  shape  and  habit;  a  bold  and  con¬ 
spicuous  flower.  5s. 

PETUNIA. 

PRINCESS  ALEXANDRA. — Dark  puce,  with  pure  white  stripes;  flowers  good  size  and  form;  habit 
most  dense;  foliage  small  and  bright.  This  will  be  found  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Single  Petunias  yet 
offered,  and  will  form  a  constant  and  fine  acquisition  to  its  class.  Received  First-Class  Certificates  at 
Wellington,  Bath,  and  Highgate  Horticultural  Societies.  5s. 

SEEDLING  VERBENAS. 

BLACK  DIAMOND. — This  is  a  most  remarkable  rich  dark  maroon,  of  fine  shape  and  size,  and  will 
prove  one  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  Verbenas  in  cultivation. 

FANTASTIC. — Pure  white,  with  conspicuous  rosy-purple  centre ;  fine  shape  and  truss ;  a  first-class 
light  variety. 

GRAND  DUCHESS.— White,  with  bright  cherry  centre;  large  truss,  and  fine  for  exhibition  and  other 
purposes. 

LORD  CLIFDEN. — Dark  crimson  scarlet ;  the  pips  much  larger  than  a  shilling  ;  larger  and  finer  than 
Lord  Leigh  or  Foxhunter. 

EMBLEM. — Rosy  pink  eye,  white  pip,  and  truss  very  large;  fine  shape;  a  first-class  flower. 
CHIEFTAIN. — Crimson  scarlet;  very  vivid,  and  a  remarkably  free  bloomer  ;  fine  for  all  purposes. 
SCINTILLA. — Ruby  rose ;  conspicuous  white  eye  ;  flue  show  flower. 

PLENIPO.— Rosy  scarlet,  with  crimson-scarlet  centre  ;  free,  and  fine  shape. 

5s.  eacb,  or  the  set  of  eight  for  30s. 

G.  S.  will  be  prepared  to  send  out  after  the  20th  April,  in  good  plants,  the 
above  mentioned,  and  begs  to  solicit  early  orders  for  the  same. 

Coloured  Illustrations  of  Geranium  Lord  of  the  Isles,  or  Petunia  Princess  Alexandra, 
free  by  post,  in  exchange  for  six  Postage  Stamps  'each. 


Tollington  Nursery,  Hornsey  Road,  Islington,  London,  N. 


Monthly,  price  Is.,  with  four  Coloured  Illustrations, 

THE  WILD  FLOWERS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Illustrated  by  Coloured  Drawings  of  all  the  Species  by  CHARLOTTE  GOWER ; 
and  Botanically  and  Popularly  Described,  with  Copious  Notices  of  their  History  and 
Uses,  by  ROBERT  HOGG,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  and  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  F.R.H.S., 
Editors  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener. 


Now  Ready,  price  Sixpence,  free  by  post  for  Seven  stamps, 

MANUAL  OF  HEATING 

STOVES,  GREENHOUSES,  PITS,  AND  ERAMES, 


BY  MEANS  OF 

HOT  WATER,  FLUES,  HEATED  AIR,  AND  FERMENTING  MATERIALS. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By  ROBERT  FISH,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Sowerby,  Putteridge  Bury. 


London:  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 
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By  Her  Majesty’s 

A 


Royal  Letters  Patent. 


PUBLIC  BOON. 


CLAFLKLE'S 

NEW  WATER  JACKET  FURNACE  BOILER, 

Showing  the  principle  of  the  Patent  Deflecting  Flue-plate  or  Heat  Preserver. 


IT  will  he  observed  from  the  annexed 
diagram,  that  the  deflecting  flue- 
plate  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  brick¬ 
work  just  level  with  the  top  of  the 
Boiler,  leaving  a  clear  space  for  draught 
all  round,  consequently,  the  great  pres¬ 
sure  of  heat  from  the  furnace  is  con¬ 
centrated  at  the  top  of  the  Boiler,  and 
kept  in  close  contact  with  it  by  means 
of  the  two  slides  which  are  regulated  in 
front. 

These  Boilers  are  now  fully  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  a  vast  number  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  experienced  Gardeners  to  be 
the  most  Powerful  and  Economical 
Boilers  extant,  requiring  less  attention 
and  fuel  by  one-half  than  any  other 
Boiler  they  have  had  to  manage,  and 
state  that  the  great  improvement  con¬ 
sists  in  the  Water  Jacket  Furnace,  and 
the  deflecting  flue-plate. 

Estimates  for  every  description  of  Heat¬ 
ing  with  Boiler  and  Piping  complete,  erected 
upon  Mr.  C.’s  new  and  much  approved  prin¬ 
ciple,  for  top  and  bottom  heat,  sent  upon  the 
shortest  notice,  by  applying  to  the  Eagle  Iron 
Foundry,  25,  Seel  Street,  Liverpool. 

T.  C.  CLARKE,  Proprietor. 


LAWN  MOWERS— Every  make. 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS,  GARDEN 
ENGINES,  SEATS, 

TABLES,  TRAINERS,  ARCHES, 
BARROWS,  &c., 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

Largest  Stock  in  London. 

DRAY,  TAYLOR,  &  CO., 

Adelaide  Place,  London  Bridge. 
ig§g°  Send  for  Lists. 

HE  ORCHID  MANUAL,  for  the 

Cultivation  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Orchids.  By  Thomas  Appleby.  Price  2s.  6d.  Free 
by  post  for  32  postage  stamps. 

Just  published,  price  6s., 

Rambles  in  search  of  wild 

FLOWERS.  Beautifully  Illustrated  with 
Coloured  Groups  of  Flowers.  By  Margaret  Plues. 

London  :  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage 
Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. ;  and  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


ISHURST  COMPOUND,  whether 

used  against  Insects  and  Mildew  on  growing 
Plants,  or  as  winter- dressing  on  Trees  at  rest,  should 
be  dissolved  forty- eight  hours  before  use.  This  gets 
rid  of  smell,  and  if  the  solution  be  decanted,  prevents 
any  “Staining  of  Foliage.”  A  strength  of  from  one 
to  two  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water  is  recommended 
for  growing  Plants  ;  one  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces 
for  Trees  at  rest. 

Sold  Retail  by  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  in  boxes 
Is-,  3s,,  and  10s.  6d.  each.  Wholesale  by 
Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company.  (Limited.) 
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New  Variegated  Fuchsia  CLOTH  OF  GOLD. 

A  GOLDEN  Variegated-leaved  Sport  of  “  Souvenir  de  Chiswick,”  retaining 

all  the  fine  properties  of  the  original,  with  leaves  all  constantly  variegated,  in  way  of  “Golden 
Chain  ”  and  “  Cloth  of  Gold  ”  Geranium.  The  best  variegated-leaved  Fuchsia  ever  sent  out. 

The  last  two  Plants  sent  out  by  S.  S.  were  Calceolaria  “  Aurea  floribunda  ”  and  Dahlia  “  Stafford’s  Gem,” 
and  which  in  their  way  are  no  nearer  being  surpassed  than  at  the  time  they  were  sent  out;  and  he  has  still 
greater  confidence  in  recommending  this  desirable  novelty. 

Last  year’s  Plants,  6  inches  high,  ready  on  1st  of  March,  21s.  each.  Small  Plants  on  20th  of  April, 
5s.  each,  Six  for  21s.  The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

SAMUEL  STAFFORD,  HYDE,  NEAR  MANCHESTER. 


GRAHAM’S  MUSCAT  MUSCADINE, 

A  HARDY  OECHAED-HOUSE  GRAPE  WITH  A  FEONTIGNAN  FLAVOUR. 


THIS  hardy  and  prolific  Grape  was  raised  by  F.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Cranford,  and  received 
a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  It  has  a  fine  Frontignan  flavour,  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  Chasselas 
M usque,  but  more  hardy,  and  not  so  liable  to  crack  as  that  variety  is.  It  is  a  very  abundant 
bearer,  the  bunches  being  equal  in  size  to  those  of  Royal  Muscadine,  and  the  berries  as  large 
as  those  of  Dutch  Sweetwater. 

The  Stock  having  been  purchased  by 

JOHN  STAlTVDISH, 

Strong  Plants  will  be  sent  out  in  the  first  week  of  June,  price  15s.  to  31s.  6d.  each. 
Strong  Plants  of  all  the  leading  hinds  of  Grapes,  lists  and  prices  to  be  had  on  application. 

ROYAL  NURSERIES,  ASCOT,  BERKS. 


NEW  IMPROVED  PREMIUM  WIRE  NETTING. 
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PRICES  PER  LINEAL  YARD  24  INCHES  HIGH. 
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Size  of 
Mesh. 

Mostly  used  for 

Light. 

Medium. 

Strong. 

Extra  Stiong. 

Japan. 

Galvan. 

Japan. 

Galvan- 

Japan. 

Galvan. 

Japan. 

Galvan. 

2i  in. 

Hares,  Dogs,  Poultry . 

3d. 

4  d. 

3fd. 

5  d. 

4  id. 

6d. 

5  id. 

7  d. 

2  „ 

Game  or  Poultry  Netting. 

3 \d. 

4?\d. 

4  d. 

5d. 

5  d. 

6 \d. 

6i  d. 

8d. 

1*  „ 

Small  Rabbits,  Hares,  &c. 

4  d. 

4  Id. 

4fd. 

6d. 

5|d 

Id. 

7  d. 

9d. 

1*  „ 

Smallest  Rabbits  . 

5  d. 

6d. 

5fd. 

Id. 

Id. 

9  d. 

9d. 

lid. 

1  „ 

Pheasantries,  &c. . 

9  d. 

lid. 

l(Hd. 

ls.l^d. 

Is.  3d. 

Is.  6d. 

Is.  9d. 

2s. 

Aviaries,  &c . 

Is. 

Is.  3d. 

Is.  3d. 

Is.  6d. 

Is.  6d. 

Is.  9d. 

... 

•  •  • 

Quantities  of  100  yards  or  upwards  delivered  free  at  nearly  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  and 
Shipping  Ports  in  England ;  and  200  yards  or  upwards  delivered  free  to  most  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

***  Every  description  of  Netting  warranted  to  give  satisfaction ,  and  if  not  approved  will  be  exchanged, 
or  may  be  returned  unconditionally. 

Iron  Hurdles,  Continuous  Bar  Fencing,  Iron  and  Wire  Fencing,  Fencing  Wire,  Field  and  Entrance  Gates, 
Lawn  Mowing  Machines,  Garden  Engines,  Garden  Rollers,  Garden  Seats  and  Chairs,  Cast-Iron  Vases,  and 
every  description  of  Horticultural  Machines,  Tools,  and  Appliances. 

Every  article  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory. 

gg^CATALOGUES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  &C.,  IN  PARTS  AS  UNDER  FREE  ON  APPLICATION:  _ 


PART  I— Implements  of  Tillage,  &c.  PART  II.— Harvesting  and  other  Machines. 
PART  III— Barn  Machinery  and  Miscellaneous. 

J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO.,  18,  CANNON  STREET,  CITY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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NEW  GRAPE,  ROYAL  VINEYARD. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Paradise  and  Victoria  Nurseries,  HoUoway, 

LONDON, 

TYEGS  to  intimate  that  he  has  secured  the  stock  of  this  new  and  valuable  late 
White  Grape,  which  has  been  exhibited  several  times  during  the  past  two 
seasons,  receiving  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
upon  its  first  appearance  before  the  Fruit  Committee  there,  and  has  fully  main¬ 
tained  the  high  character  then  given  to  it  on  being  exhibited  before  the  Fruit 
Committee  on  two  occasions  since.  It  was  also  exhibited  at  the  Flower  Show 
held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  and  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 
The  different  reports  in  its  favour,  as  given  below,  will  give  convincing  proof  of 
its  excellence.  B.  S.  W.,  to  meet  an  extensive  demand,  has  prepared  a  large 
stock,  which  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  September.  Orders  may  now  be 
booked,  and  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation. 

PRICES. 

Strong  Planting  Canes . 21s.  each. 

Strong  Fruiting  Canes . 42s.  „ 


REPORTS  EXTRACTED  FROM  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS. 

From  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  1862. 

“  Among  Grapes  was  a  novelty  of  considerable  promise  from  Mr.  Sanders  of  Cheshunt.  It  is  stated  to  be 
a  cross  between  the  Syrian  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  The  form  of  the  bunch  is  handsome,  and  the  berries 
full-sized,  with  a  fine  glossy  appearance;  but  though  excellent,  possessing  no  trace  of  Muscat  flavour.  It 
was  named  Royal  Vineyard  Muscat,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.” 

From  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  1862. 

UA  seedling  Grape  was  sent  by  Mr.  Sanders,  of  Cheshunt,  and  which  was  said  to  be  a  Muscat.  It  is 
called  the  Royal  Vineyard.  The  bunch  is  large  and  well-set ;  ovate,  not  long,  tapering,  or  cylindrical ;  the 
berries  are  large,  ovate ;  the  skin  white  and  somewhat  transparent,  showing  the  texture  of  the  flesh  through 
it;  the  flesh  is  firm,  and  somewhat  crackling,  very  juicy,  and  with  a  fine  Sweetwater  flavour.  From  the 
thickness  of  the  stalks,  and  of  the  berry  stalks,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  late-hanging  sort;  and 
the  quality,  coupled  with  its  admirable  flavour,  will  doubtless  recommend  it.  The  Committee  unanimously 
awarded  it  a  first-class  certificate  as  a  valuable  late  White  Grape.” 

From  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  Nov.  14,  1863. 

“  From  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  came  a  handsome  bunch  of  new  Royal  Vineyard,  a  White  Grape  of 
which  we  have  spoken  in  favourable  terms  on  former  occasions.” 

From  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  October  10th,  1863. 

“  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  sent  a  splendid  bunch  of  the  Royal  Vineyard  Grape,  which  received  a 
first-class  certificate  at  the  November  meeting  in  1862.  The  bunch  exhibited  on  this  occasion  was  much  finer 
than  that  shown  last  year,  and  was  about  15  inches  long,  tapering  like  that  of  the  Black  Prince.  The  berries 
were  large,  quite  round,  and  of  a  pearly  look.  The  skin  is  so  thin,  and  the  flesh  so  hard  and  crackly,  that  it 
is  eaten  like  a  Bigarreau  Cherry,  skin  and  all.  This  is  said  to  be  a  late-hanging  Grape,  and  if  so  it  will  be  a 
very  valuable  one.” 

From  the  Gardeners’  Weekly  Magazine,  Nov.  14th,  1863. 

“Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Paradise  Nursery,  Holloway,  exhibited  a  new  Grape  of  very  high  merit,  this  is 
called  ‘  Royal  Vineyard.’  The  berry  is  large,  oval,  colour  deep  amber,  thin  skin,  flesh  tolerably  sweet, 
exceedingly  rich,  not  juicy,  and  with  a  fine  bouquet.  The  bunch  shown  had  a  very  tapering  outline,  and 
was  moderately  shouldered,  but  it  appeared  to  have  undergone  considerable  change  since  first  cut,  by  the 
removal  of  berries  for  tasting.” 

From  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  October  17th,  1863. 

“  Here  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Williams’s  new  Royal  Vineyard  Grape  growing  side  by  side  * 
with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  appearance  but  not  in  taste,  being  altogether 
devoid  of  Muscat  flavour.  So  highly,  however,  did  it  stand  in  favour  with  the  Fruit  Committee,  when  it 
was  first  shown  at  South  Kensington,  that  they  awarded  it  a  first-class  certificate  ;  and  we  must  add  that  in 
general  appearance  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  Grapes  in  cultivation,  a  bunch  of  it  reproduced  at  South 
Kensington  the  other  day  for  further  inspection  measured  no  less  than  14  inches  in  length,  and  was  well 
spoken  of  by  all  who  tasted  it.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  new  Grapes 
about  to  be  brought  under  public  notice." 

Dr.  Hogg’s  Eeport  in  the  Gardeners’  Year  Book  for  1864. 

“  ROYAL  VINEYARD.— Bunches  hard  and  well  set,  sometimes  long  and  tapering,  and  sometimes 
short  ovate.  Berries  large  and  roundish  ovate,  skin  white  and  somewhat  transparent,  showing  the  texture 
of  the  flesh  through  it,  remarkably  thin  and  adhering  closely  to  the  flesh — so  thin  is  it,  that  the  whole  berry 
may  be  eaten  without  any  inconvenience  being  caused  by  the  skin.  Flesh  firm  and  crackling  with  a  fine 
Sweetwater  flavour.  This  is  a  fine-looking  Grape,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.” 

A  correct  coloured  illustration  by  Andrews  will  be  sent  in  exchange  for  12  postage  stamps. 
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LYCHNIS  SENNO. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

Shall  we  give  up  our  flower  gardens  to  the  parterre  system,  and  content 
ourselves  merely  with  a  few  sorts  of  Pelargoniums  and  Verbenas,  and  such 
like  things,  for  their  decoration  ?  or  shall  we  confine  the  parterre  within 
reasonable  and  proper  limits,  and  grow,  besides  these  complementary  colours, 
a  succession  of  showy  border  flowers,  as  they  are  called — old-fashioned  flowers 
it  may  be,  but  flowers  that  will,  as  they  come  in  one  by  one,  do  something  to 
furnish  us  with  a  bouquet  throughout  the  year  ?  It  has  become  too  much  the 
fashion — grand  as  it  may  be  urged  a  parterre  is  when  taken  at  its  best — to 
adopt  the  former  principle ;  but,  if  we  mistake  not,  public  opinion  is  setting 
in,  and  we  think  wisely  so,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

We  introduce  the  subject  of  our  present  plate  as  one  of  those  hardy  border 
flowers  to  which  we  have  alluded,  one  which  may  help  to  impart  some  variet}7 
to  our  flower  gardens,  and  help  also  to  furnish  a  bouquet  almost  before  the 
summer  beds  are  made  up  for  their  season.  Along  with  some  of  its  compeers, 
which  have  been  known  for  many  years  amongst  us,  but  not  half  so  well 
or  so  generally  known  as  their  merits  deserve  (we  allude  especially  to  L.  ful- 
gens  and  L.  coronata),  this  Lychnis  Senno  belongs  to  the  flowers  which 
bear  a  popular  stamp — being  hardy,  showy,  and  easily  grown.  It  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  herb,  and,  as  hitherto  seen  in  a  cultivated  state  in  this  country,  pro¬ 
duces  erect  hairy  stems,  some  2  feet  or  rather  more  in  height.  These  stems 
bear  opposite  leaves,  which,  like  the  stems  and  calyces,  are,  in  some  of  the 
plants,  stained  more  or  less  deeply  of  a  chocolate  purple,  this  colour,  in  the 
case  of  the  leaves,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  under  surface.  Towards  the 
top,  where  they  become  forked,  the  large  flowers  are  produced ;  these  are,  in 
one  of  the  varieties  which  has  been  already  flowered,  of  a  deep  rich  crimson,  as 
shown  in  our  upper  figure ;  and  in  another  are  more  or  less  streaked  with  white, 
as  shown  in  the  lower  figure.  The  flowers  spread  out  flat,  and  measure  about 
inches  across,  the  margins  being  toothed,  and  the  calyces  hairy.  The  plant 
received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  when  shown  last  summer  at  South  Kensington. 

We  are  happy  to  introduce  here  the  following  remarks  on  this  plant,  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  by  its  introducer,  Mr.  Fortune  : — 

“  Lychnis  Senno  (Siebold  and  Zuccar.)  is  one  of  the  most  common  garden 
plants  in  Japan.  It  is  a  favourite  with  farmers  and  cottagers,  and  is  very 
showy  and  handsome  when  in  bloom.  There  are  three  very  distinct  varieties ; 
one  has  red  flowers,  another  has  white  ones,  and  the  third  has  red  flowers 
with  white  stripes.  The  specimens  which  have  bloomed  in  England  have 
given  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  plant ;  they  have  been  wanting  in 
that  depth  and  richness  of  colour  which  they  have  at  home.  The  striped 
variety  is  well  shown  in  the  figure  as  it  appeared  when  it  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country;  but  in  Japan  the  ground  colour  is  a  deep  red,  while 
the  stripes  are  of  a  pure  white  colour.  When  the  plants  are  more  naturally 
and  slowly  grown  the  old  colours  will  probably  return — that  is,  the  red  will 
become  deeper,  and  the  stripes  of  a  purer  white,  and  more  clearly  defined.  It 
blooms  in  the  end  of  May  and  in  June.  Senno  is  the  name  it  is  known  by 
amongst  the  Japanese  :  and  hence  Siebold  and  Zuccarini  have  adopted  this  for 
the  specific  name  in  their  Flora  Japonica.  Kcempfer  and  Thunberg  both 
describe  the  plant,  but,  erroneously,  refer  it  to  L.  coronata ,  which  is  quite  a 
different  thing.” 

As  one  of  a  race  of  handsome  hardy  border  flowers,  we  commend  the 
Lychnis  to  the  notice  of  those  who  are  getting  tired  of  the  monotony  of  the 
parterre  gardening  of  the  present  day.  M. 

yol.  hi.  E 
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CONCERNING  NEW  HYACINTHS. 

On  Wednesday,  March  9th,  there  came  up  for  practical  solution  at  the  spring 
Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  South  Kensington,  this  much- debated 
question.  Naturally  enough,  a  great  interest  attached  to  this  portion  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Four  exhibitors  staged  twenty -three  “new  kinds,”  one  of  them  appearing 
in  two  collections.  The  Judges,  considering  that  they  had  to  decide  only  on  the 
merits  of  the  competing  stands,  irrespective  of  whether  the  flowers  themselves 
were  “acquisitions”  as  well  as  “novelties,”  very  naturally  awarded  the  three 

Srizes  offered  in  the  schedule,  in  the  order  of  merit  as  seen  in  the  collections. 

fessrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  of  Highgate,  were  placed  first  with  Schwarz wald, 
single,  rich  glossy  purple  with  faint  white  centre,  and  medium  spike  ;  Josephine, 
single,  intense  crimson,  shaded  with  orange,  very  bright ;  Henrietta  Elizabeth, 
single,  lilac  with  purple  stripes,  very  novel,  but  the  spike  only  of  medium  size  ; 
Die  Jung  Frau,  single,  pure  white,  with  large  waxy  bells,  spike  medium  ;  Robert 
Fortune,  single,  mauve,  with  darker  stripes,  a  really  good  addition  to  this  limited 
shade  of  colour ;  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  striped  bright  red,  with  medium  spike. 
Second,  Mr.  William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  with  Lord  Palmerston,  single,  lilac, 
with  purple  shading  and  light  centre,  novel  and  fine  ;  L’Or  d’Australie,  and  Emma 
Livray,  two  single  yellows  of  scarcely  average  quality  ;  King  of  the  Blues,  single, 
bright  deep  blue  ;  Sir  Charles  Napier,  single,  striped  blue  and  white  ;  and  Alba 
Nova,  single,  pure  white.  Third,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  with  King  of  the  Blues,  Lady  Morgan,  single,  glowing  deep  red ; 
Dr.  Lindley,  single,  light  lilac  purple,  one  of  the  “mauve  ”  class  ;  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  semi-double,  blush  white,  with  coarse  ill-shaped  bells  ;  Queen  of  Beauty, 
single,  pure  white,  in  the  way  of  Alba  Maxima  ;  and  Flag  of  Truce,  single,  striped 
bright  brimson.  In  addition,  Mr.  Wm.  Young,  gardener  to  If.  Barclay,  Esq., 
Highgate,  had  Leonidas,  a  fine  single  light  blue  ;  President,  single,  pale  mauve 
and  white  ;  Philomele,  single,  white,  slightly  striped  and  flushed  with  delicate 
pink  ;  Horace  Yernet,  single,  in  the  way  of  Argus,  but  smaller  in  size  of  spike  ; 
Bouquet  Constante,  single,  pale  striped  red ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  creamy  white. 

The  Floral  Committee  then  passed  in  review  the  individual  merits  of  each 
flower.  Two  were  selected  as  worthy  of  first-class  certificates — viz.,  Lord 
Palmerston  from  Mr.  Paul’s  group ;  and  Robert  Fortune  from  that  of  Mr. 
Cutbush.  Two  second-class  certificates  were  also  awarded  to  Henrietta  Elizabeth 
and  Josephine,  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son;  the  first  for  its  novelty  of  colour, 
the  second  for  its  brilliancy.  Of  the  remainder,  some  three  or  four  may  possibly 
be  brought  into  cultivation,  the  remainder  will  relapse  into  a  deserved  oblivion. 
How  mean  many  of  these  looked  by  the  sides  of  the  groups  of  older  kinds,  can 
be  easily  conjectured,  but  is  it  not  unwise  to  give  prizes  to  flowers  of  inferior 
quality  to  those  already  in  cultivation?  Like  all  other  seedling  florist’s  flowers, 
they  should  be  first  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  the  Floral  Committee,  and  then 
the  best  of  them  could  be  shown  as  new  kinds.  I  do  not  say  that  only  the  flowers 
that  are  certificated  should  be  shown  as  new  varieties,  but  the  “cream”  of  the 
“newly  introduced”  might  be  carefully  selected  for  that  purpose.  “New  Hya¬ 
cinths  ”  should  be  improvements  on  existing  kinds,  and  not  apologies  for  them  of 
a  very  questionable  character. 

Turning  to  the  older  flowers,  I  have  to  record  that  at  this  Exhibition  Mr.  W. 
Paul,  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  were  placed  equal  first  after  a  very  patient  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Judges  of  their  respective  claims  to  precedence.  The  former 
had  Argus,  Baron  Yon  Tuyll,  General  Havelock,  Feruck  Khan,  Charles  Dickens, 
Marie,  King  of  the  Blues,  Mimosa,  and  Grand  Lilas,  shades  of  Blue  ;  Macaulay, 
Howard,  Princess  Clothilde,  and  Yon  Schiller,  Reds;  Mirandoline,  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  Snowball,  Whites  ;  Ida  and  Due  de  Malakoff,  Yellows.  Mr. 
Cutbush  had  differing  from  these,  Bleu  Aimable,  and  Laurens  Koster,  Blue  ; 
Gigantea,  Florence  Nightingale,  and  Duke  of  Wellington,  Reds  ;  Seraphine, 
Mont  Blanc,  and  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  Whites  ;  and  Haydn,  Mauve. 

At  the  Regent’s  Park,  on  March  19th,  these  two  renowned  growers  again  met, 
when  Mr.  Paul  was  placed  first  with  twelve  varieties,  having  splendid  spikes  of 
the  following  :  Cavaignac  and  Yon  Schiller,  Reds  ;  Mont  Blanc  and  Snowball, 
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Whites ;  General  Havelock,  Argus,  Baron  Yon  Tuyll,  and  Marie,  Blue  ;  Bloksberg, 
double,  pale  Blue  ;  Due  de  Malakoff  and  Ida,  Yellows  ;  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
Mauve.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son  were  second,  with  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Princess  Charlotte,  and  Yon  Schiller,  Beds;  Grandeur  a 
Merveille,  Seraphine,  and  Mont  Blanc,  White  ;  Argus,  General  Havelock,  and 
Bleu  Aimable,  Blues  ;  Ida,  Yellow;  and  Bobert  Fortune,  Mauve.  At  this  Exhibi¬ 
tion  I  noticed  some  other  new  kinds.  I  will  leave  any  record  of  these  for  a  future 
paper,  having  already  transgressed  reasonable  limits  of  space. 

Quo. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  PINE  APPLE.— No.  II. 

3rd.  Suckers. — To  grow  vigorous  strong  plants,  strong  suckers  should  be 
selected  from  those  stools  that  have  produced  the  most  superior  and  perfect 
fruit ;  and  if  there  is  not  enough  of  those  to  keep  up  the  desired  stock,  it  is 
only  needful  to  shake  out  such  selected  stools,  repot  them  in  smaller  pots,  or 
lay  them  in  by  their  heels  in  the  plunging  materials  of  the  succession-pit, 
with  their  leaves  shortened  back.  In  this  way  but  little  room  is  taken  up, 
and  the  desired  quantity  of  suckers  may  be  obtained  in  succession  at  all  times 
and  seasons.  There  is  a  bud  at  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  and  by  plunging  the 
stools  in  a  strong  bottom  heat  and  by  keeping  them  dry  at  bottom  and 
sprinkling  overhead  with  tepid  water,  plenty  of  those  buds  will  be  developed. 
Their  leaves  may  then  be  stripped  off,  their  stems  cut  up  into  lengths  of 
2  to  3  inches,  split  between  the  buds  and  laid  in  pans  or  pots,  and  covered  an 
inch  with  light  soil  and  placed  in  humid  heat. 

There  is  another  simple  method,  by  pulling  out  a  leaf  here  and  there 
round  the  stem  and  cutting  a  notch  just  over  the  summit  of  the  bud  or  eye. 
If  the  stool  is  not  required  for  such  a  purpose,  or  any  other,  when  the  suckers 
are  to  be  taken  off  pull  up  or  chop  it  off  just  above  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
then  with  a  block  and  hatchet  chop  it  2  or  3  inches  below  the  sucker,  strip  off 
the  leaves  up  to  the  base  of  the  sucker,  trim  off  with  a  strong  knife  the  piece 
of  old  stem  or  stalk  to  the  length  of  2  or  3  inches  or  thereabouts,  rubbing  off 
any  prominent  buds  appearing  on  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any  ground  suckers 
shooting  up  afterwards ;  then  pot  immediately  in  well-drained  pots  in  good 
holding  rough  turfy  soil,  or  stiff  loam  and  charcoal.  Plunge  them  when  done 
in  front  of  the  succession-pit,  where  no  shading  will  be  required  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  They  will  there  very  soon  get  strongly  rooted,  so  as  to  be  shifted  on, 
and  get  ranged  at  the  back  or  middle  of  the  pit  as  the  large  last-shifted  succession 
plants  get  removed  for  filling  up  the  fruiting-pit,  which  with  us  is  pretty  often, 
as  we  hold  it  good  not  to  lose  any  time,  but  take  advantage  of  any  season  when 
we  can  to  pot  or  repot  suckers  in  order  to  keep  up  a  good  succession  of  fruit. 
It  is  found  a  very  ready  way  in  attaining  this  object  to  allow  a  small  piece  of 
the  old  stem  to  remain  on  the  sucker.  It  is  a  means  of  supporting  it  more 
firmly  in  the  pot,  and  does  perhaps,  to  a  small  extent,  give  a  little  assistance 
to  the  new-planted  sucker.  If  the  stool  of  a  good  variety  or  scarce  kind  has 
a  sucker  or  two  to  be  taken  off  and  the  stool  is  to  be  saved  afterwards,  instead  of 
twisting  and  breaking  out  the  sucker,  with  a  strong  knife  cut  it  out  with  a 
small  piece  of  old  stem  to  it.  This  is  much  better  than  pulling  it  out.  I 
remember  between  forty  and  fifty  years  back  being  pretty  busy  amongst  a  large 
collection  of  Pines.  The  system  then,  of  course,  was  very  different  to  that  now 
followed.  Fruiting  plants  were  small  and  old,  with  narrow  leaves,  producing 
but  small  suckers  and  a  good  many  of  them.  It  was  the  practice  then  to  pull 
them  off,  and  lay  them  on  shelves,  or  curbs  of  pits  to  dry  and  harden,  or 
“  ripen  ”  as  it  was  then  called ;  then  after  a  time  to  pull  off  a  few  of  the  leaves 
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at  the  base  and  stick  them  into  old  decayed  bark,  either  in  a  succession  or 
.-fruiting  pit,  to  root  previous  to  potting  them,  and  as  much  time  one  way  and 
the  other  was  then  lost  as  is  needful  now  to  get  up  a  plant  to  fruiting  strength. 
In  these  days  of  strong,  robust,  healthy  suckers  taken  off,  potted,  and  grown 
on  immediately,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  look  at  and  to  be  amongst  them ; 
but  bear  in  mind  strong  suckers,  to  make  splendid  fruiting  plants  in  a  few 
^months,  cannot  be  had  without  you  have  strong  plants  to  take  them  from. 

Succession  Plants. — For  many  years  it  was  the  practice  of  all  Pine- 
growers  to  disroot  their  succession  plants  in  spring, — vernal  shifting  as 
Glendinning  terms  it  in  his  work  on  the  Pine.  He,  I  believe,  was  the  last 
writer  on  this  curious  custom,  which  I  have  for  many  years  discontinued, 
as  I  hold  to  the  idea  of  Pine  plants  being  annual-rooted,  and  that  they 
required  shaking  out  every  spring,  that  their  roots  might  be  cut  off  on 
account  of  their  being  dead.  My  observations  soon  convinced  me  they  were 
not  annual-rooted  plants  more  than  any  other,  except  through  the  kind  of 
treatment  they  received  in  those  bygone  days  by-  first  burning  them  with 
excessive  bottom  heat,  at  other  times  starving  them  with  cold  and  damp,  and 
other  absurd  unnatural  treatment.  No  wonder  they  made  such  slow  progress 
and  produced  such  small,  ill-swelled,  and,  to  a  very  great  extent  in  those  days, 
deformed  trumpery  fruit.  No  wonder  the  plants  required  so  much  shading 
and  so  small  a  portion  of  the  natural  air  allowed  them.  Why,  had  the  plants 
received  the  abundance  of  air  I  have  for  many  years  daily  allowed  them,  it 
would  have  blown  them  all  out  of  their  pots  in  those  days  of  the  vernal  dis¬ 
rooting.  No  wonder  we  heard  such  deplorable  accounts  from  the  generality 
of  Pine-cultivators  respecting  those  pretty  but  troublesome  vermin  the  old 
grower  used  so  pitifully  to  complain  of — Coccus  Bromelise,  Coccus  hesperidum, 
Coccus  adonidum,  and  other  pretty  creatures ;  and  there  were  so  many  quack 
remedies  recommended  by  various  authors  to  exterminate  those  pretty  but 
troublesome  insects.  One  thing  may  be  fully  depended  on,  that  there  is  neither 
pleasure  nor  profit  when  it  happens  that  Pine  plants  in  any  stage  of  growth 
require  the  doctor  for  the  extermination  of  such  troublesome  pests,  particularly 
when  it  seems  by  practice  that  none  of  those  obnoxious  compounds  recom¬ 
mended  by  old  authors  will  ever  completely  eradicate  and  clean  the  plants 
until  the  system  of  culture  is  altered  or  the  stocks  burnt.  Still  there  is  a 
simple  method  which  will  be  treated  on  in  a  future  paper,  which  I  trust  may 
prove  useful  to  those  who  are  still  troubled  in  that  way. 

Succession-pit. — Previous  to  treating  of  potting,  I  may  as  well  give 
a  description  of  this  kind  of  structure  I  am  aware  there  are  handsomer 
and  more  expensively-erected  structures  in  use  for  growing  succession  Pine 
plants  than  the  one  here  in  use,  and  that  I  am  about  to  describe;  but  it 
answers  the  purpose  exceedingly  well — indeed,  I  would  not  wish  for  a  better. 
It  is  in  three  ranges  of  about  eight  lights  each,  home-made,  and  on  the 
principle  of  every  man  being  his  own  architect.  A  row  of  rough  posts  of 
any  kind  of  wood  that  comes  to  hand  is  placed  in  a  straight  row,  front  and 
back,  to  the  desired  width  of  the  lights  intended  to  be  made  use  of,  which  is 
here  9  feet  long.  The  space  between  each  range  is  about  6  feet — room  enough 
to  admit  a  cart,  for  clearing  out  once  a-year  the  decayed  fermenting  materials. 
The  back  of  those  pits  in  height  is  about  6  feet,  and  the  front  the  height  to 
command  the  desired  angle  ;  one  straight-edge  board  is  placed  all  round  the 
summit  of  the  pit  for  the  lights  to  rest  evenly  on.  Under  this,  to  the  depth  of 
from  3  to  4  feet,  any  kind  of  rough  slabs,  poles,  or  other  rough  wood  is  just 
nailed  up  in  order  to  prevent  the  linings  from  falling  in  on  the  plants,  leaving 
cavities  between  large  enough  for  a  cat  to  go  in  and  out.  This  affords  a  free 
circulation  of  heat. 
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Inside  the  pits  a  lot  of  rough  wood,  bushes,  evergreen  prunings,  or  any 
kind  of  comeatable  refuse  is  placed,  and  firmly  trodden  together  to  the  height 
of  2  feet  or  more,  according  to  circumstances.  On  this  is  placed  the  plunging 
materials  ;  leaves  are  used  here  for  that  purpose,  the  space  left  between  the 
pits  for  lining,  the  bottom  of  which  is  also  covered  or  filled-in  2  feet  or  more 
with  the  same  kind  of  material  placed  over  it.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
every  kind  of  refuse  is  here  carted — all  the  clearance  of  the  flower  garden, 
short  grass,  sweepings,  leaves,  hedge-trimmings,  shavings  from  the  carpenter’s 
shop,  stable  litter,  &c.  In  order  to  keep  it  filled  up  to  the  summit,  as  it 
ferments,  sinks,  and  decays,  it  gets  turned  up  altogether  occasionally.  Thus 
it  affords  at  all  times  and  seasons  a  pretty  uniform  heat,  which  can  be  regulated 
by  the  application  of  air.  The  plants  luxuriate  and  grow  like  weeds  in  those 
structures ;  the  wood  affords  a  free  circulation  of  heat,  and  prevents  too  much 
bottom  heat  or  moisture,  and  by  keeping  the  linings  filled  up  to  the  summit, 
the  heat  from  it  is  like  to  that  of  the  sun  or  hot  pipes  running  round  ;  and 
although  it  affords  abundance  of  the  kind  of  humidity  the  plants  delight  in, 
they  never  suffer  too  much  from  a  superabundance. 

Care  is  always  taken,  or  a  provision  made  every  year  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
and  at  the  clearing  up  of  the  flower  garden,  to  provide  or  muster  a  good  heap 
in  order  to  be  ready  to  fill  up,  as  at  this  season  we  cart  out  on  the  farm  all  the 
decayed  portion  of  this  yearly  accumulation,  and  a  pretty  large  heap  of 
valuable  manure  it  amounts  to  for  root  and  other  vegetable-growing.  If  a 
new  post  or  any  other  repairs  are  necessary,  they  are  done  as  before  with 
rough  boards  or  poles  filled  up  and  trodden-in  to  the  summit  with  the  material 
before  described,  thus  making  it  secure  for  the  winter  months.  We  do  not 
use  mats  for  covering,  but  light  wooden  frames,  the  width  of  the  lights,  in  two 
lengths  neatly  thatched,  which  are  put  on  and  taken  off  both  from  back  and 
front  of  the  pits  during  the  coldest  part  of  the  winter,  and  stood  up  at  the  end 
on  an  open  stage  and  rail  to  rest  against.  This  keeps  them  always  pleasant 
to  handle,  and  they  answer  the  purpose  much  better  than  mats  on  account  of 
a  cavity  between  them  and  the  lights,  which  affords  a  circulation  of  air  and 
prevents  the  plants  from  ever  becoming  too  wet  with  humidity,  and  never  get 
blown  off  by  wind.  Early  in  the  spring  those  covering-frames,  being  all  of 
one  length  and  breadth,  are  turned  to  a  very  useful  account  for  covering  home¬ 
made  temporary  pits  and  for  hardening-off  the  thousands  of  flower-garden 
plants. 

Bicton.  James  Barnes. 


THE  CORDON  OR  LINEAR  SYSTEM  OF  TRAINING  FRUIT 

TREES. 

This  system  of  fruit-tree  culture  is  of  remarkable  simplicity,  and  consists 
in  utilising  the  surface  of  walls  and  espaliers  with  much  less  loss  of  time  and 
in  obtaining  from  the  trees  their  maximum  production  of  fruit  much  sooner, 
without  abridging  their  existence,  than  the  system  hitherto  followed. 

This  new  form,  which  was  first  applied  to  the  Pear  in  1852,  and  since 
to  nearly  all  other  fruit  trees  and  shrubs — the  Cherry,  Peach,  Apricot,  Plums, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  &c. — is  known  in  France  as  the  “  cordon  oblique”  and 
“cordon  vertical,”  and  is  fully  described  in  Professor  Dubrieul’s  “  Traite 
d’ Arboriculture.”  The  former,  wrhich  we  shall  call  the  oblique  linear,  is  only 
now  adopted  where  the  walls  or  espaliers  do  not  attain  a  height  of  at  least 
11  feet  (nor  must  they  be  lower  than  8  feet),  the  vertical  linear  requiring  at 
least  that  height  of  w'all  while  applicable  to  any  height  beyond  that,  The 
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borders  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  are  3  feet  6  inches  wide.  The  ground  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  digging  a  good  yard  deep,  mixing  the  soil  well,  supply¬ 
ing  it  with  whatever  it  may  require  to  fit  it  for  the  specific  trees 
to  be  there  planted,  and  adding  to  it  the  good  surface  soil  from 
the  walks  in  making  these.  For  the  reception  of  the  trees  the 
walls  are  covered  with  a  trelliswork  entirely  of  galvanised  wires, 
or  of  transverse  wires  carrying  vertical  laths  15  inches  apart  for 
the  support  of  each  growing  tree.  The  espalier  is  formed  of 
posts  3  or  4  yards  out  of  the  ground,  placed  6  yards  apart, 
bound  together  by  wires  across  from  the  top  of  posts  to  each 
wall,  or  by  any  other  effectual  way  should  the  walls  not  exist. 

When  the  season  for  planting  arrives,  young  healthy  plants 
of  one  year  from  the  graft,  with  a  single  stem,  are  selected,  the 
roots  trimmed  slightly  as  usual,  and  the  stem  shortened  in  pro¬ 
portion,  about  one-third  being  pruned  off.  These  (Pears  for 
instance)  are  planted  along  the  wall,  at  a  distance  of  15  or 
16  inches  from  each  other,  against  their  respective  laths.  This 
distance  is  not  arbitrary,  but  is  fixed  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  nourishment  each  tree  is  intended  to  receive  from 
the  border.  The  Pear  and  all  other  fruit  trees,  Peach  excepted, 
receive  no  pruning  the  first  year  after  their  plantation,  except 
the  first  shortening.  They  are  thenceforward  subject  to  the 
regular  summer  and  winter  pruning,  by  which  the  tree  is  made 
to  consist  of  but  a  single  shoot  or  stem,  the  growth  of  the  ter¬ 
minal  shoot  alone  being  encouraged  until  the  trees  attain  their  full 
height,  and  the  rest  of  the  plant  is  covered  with  fruit-buds  alone. 

The  above  remarks  refer  to  the  “  vertical  cordon.”  Should 
the  trees  be  planted  on  a  lower  wall  obliquely,  according  to 
the  “oblique  cordon”  plan,  they  are  planted  a  little  further 
apart  from  each  other — say  18  or  19  inches — and  the  trelliswork  FlSaonthe^SiSi 
or  wall  is  arranged  for  these  accordingly.  The  trees  are  planted  linear  system. 

the  first  year  sloping 
at  an  angle  of  60°, 
and  the  next  season, 
when  fairly  rooted,  are 
further  lowered  to  an 
angle  of  45°,  at  which 
they  remain.  Trees 
thus  planted  require  a 
little  more  attention, 
as  the  buds  have  a 
tendency  to  develop e 
more  on  the  upper 
than  the  lower  side, 
and  besides,  at  each 
extremity  of  the  wall, 
there  is  an  angular 
space  unoccupied 
which  must  be  co¬ 
vered  by  horizontal 
branches,  encouraged 
out  from  the  first  and 

„  ,  last  trees  in  the  rows. 

I  ig.  2.— Pear  on  the  oblique  Fig.  3.— Pear  on  the  oblique  linear  rpi  _i  f  .•« 

linear  system.  First  year.  system.  Second  year.  R®  Slope  01  tUC 
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trees  planted  obliquely,  if 
the  wall  runs  north  and 
south,  should  be  towards 
the  south,  otherwise  their 
slope  is  immaterial,  ex¬ 
cept  that  on  a  rising 
ground  the  direction 
should  be  against  the 
slope  upwards. 

A  different  mode  of 
plantation  is  adopted  for 
Apple  trees.  These  are 
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planted  generally  in 
a  horizontal  line  along 
the  outer  edges  of  the 
borders,  small  posts 
are  fixed  rising  about 
,,  1 5  or  1 6  inches  above 
/  the  ground  at  9  yards 
/  apart  and  connected 
by  a  strong  wire 
stretched  from  one  to 
the  other  and  tight¬ 
ened.  Young  Apple 
trees  of  one  year’s 
graft  are  planted  a- 
long  the  wall  at  5  to 
7  feet  apart  after  sup¬ 
pressing  about  one- 
third  of  their  stem.  When  planted  they 
are  allowed  to  follow  their  own  natural 
development  the  first  summer.  At  the 
following  winter -pruning  they  are  bent 
down  and  attached  to  the  horizontal  wire. 

.  The  following  summer  all  the  buds  on 
the  vertical  portion  of  the  stem  are  sup¬ 
pressed,  as  they  will  absorb  too  much  of 
the  sap,  and  to  the  other  buds  the  same 
pruning  process  as  that  adopted  for  the 
Pear  is  applied.  This  pruning  is  continued 
until  the  stem  of  one  Apple  tree  trained 
along  the  wire  reaches  its  neighbour.  When 
it  has  overshot  this  one  about  12  inches,  it 
is  then  grafted  to  the  one  it  has  reached  in  March,  and  when  the  graft  has 
perfectly  taken  the  following  year,  the  extremity  of  the  shoot  beyond  the  graft 
is  cut  off.  Thus  the  superabundance  of  sap  in  one  tree  goes  to  the  profit  of  the 
other,  all  present  the  same  degree  of  vigour,  and  a  very  superior  fruit  is  thus 
attained. 

These  Apple  cordons  are  very  easily  formed.  They  utilise  the  borders  to 
which  they  form  a  boundary  not  too  high  to  step  over,  and  produce  excellent 
fruit  the  second  year.  Their  direction  should  always  be  up  the  slope. 

By  this  system  several  advantages  are  gained : — 

1st,  While  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  are  required  to  form  a  fan-shaped 
tree  and  to  obtain  from  the  greatest  extent  of  wall  set  aside  for  it  the  maximum 
production  of  fruit,  a  tree  subjected  to  the  oblique  or  vertical  cordon  form 
furnishes  fruit  the  fourth  summer  and  attains  its  maximum  of  production  the 
sixth  summer  without  diminishing  its  vitality  or  length  of  existence. 

2nd,  If  a  fan-shaped  tree  perish,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  must  elapse  before 
the  vacant  wall  is  again  covered,  whereas,  when  a  tree  on  this  system  perishes, 
the  space  demanded  is  very  trifling,  and  can  be  speedily  filled  again  by 
planting  a  new  one,  thus  : — Reserve  the  old  tree,  dig  a  fresh  hole  in  its  place 
16  inches  wide  and  20  deep,  insert  against  the  sides  of  this  hole  up  to  the 
level  of  the  ground  to  these,  planks  of  wood  20  inches  square.  Then  plant  a 
young  vigorous  tree,  in  this  kind  of  case  employing  fresh  well-prepared  earth. 
The  planks  prevent  the  earth  of  either  side  penetrating  into  the  space  reserved 
for  the  new  tree  and  absorbing  its  nourishment.  They  root  very  soon,  but  by 


Fig.  4.— Pear  on  the  oblique  linear 
system.  Third  year. 
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that  time  the  new  tree  is  in  a  condition  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  thus  in  five 
or  six  years  the  void  is  filled  up. 

3rd,  Narrow  strips  of  wall  and  of  any  height  may  be  made  use  of  for  the 
vertical  cordon,  such  as  the  end  of  a 
barn  or  stables  or  spaces  between 
doors  and  windows,  inasmuch  as  each 
tree  only  occupies  in  width  and  space 
15  inches. 

4th,  The  varieties  may  be  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  the  trees  planted,  and  the 
successive  maturity  of  the  fruit  much 
extended. 

5th,  In  Normandy  the  average 
production  of  fruit-bearing  trees  on 
this  plan  is  10  fruit  to  the  metre  of 


stem,  or  say  9  to  the  yard. 
Thus  with  stems  3  to  3£  yards 
long,  on  a  wall  40  yards  in  length 
(which  would  accommodate  but 
three  fan-shaped  trees),  a  pro¬ 
duce  would  be  obtained  on  ninety 
stems  of  say  from  2000  to  2500 
fruit. 

6th,  Conceive  further  the  in¬ 
creased  facility  of  pruning  and 
training  generally  such  a  com¬ 
pact  subject  as  this,  and  how 
much  easier  and  less  expensive  to  preserve  from  weather,  frosts,  attacks  of 
insects,  &c. ;  while  the  vertical  position  of  the  stems  affords  much  freer  access 
to  light  and  air. 

7th,  When  circumstances  do  not  admit  of  the  use  of  walls  for  fruit  culture, 
the  vertical  cordon  is  admirably  adapted  for  application  to  the  more  economical 
support  of  espaliers,  because  the  much  more  early  production  of  fruit  obtained 
renders  it  of  less  importance  to  have  so  durable  but  so  expensive  a  support  as  a 
wall,  and  thus  a  heavy  expense  at  the  onset,  inconvenient  to  many,  is  avoided. 

As  to  objections,  those  urged  at  first,  but  now  abandoned  against  this  new 
plan,  arose  from  the  dread  that  the  small  extent  given  to  the  skeleton  or 
framework  of  the  trees  would  injure  their  fruit-producing  powers  by  reason  of 
the  excessive  vigour  thus  induced.  But  this  vigour  is  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  soil,  from  which  the  trees  derive  their  nourishment,  and  as 
they  are  on  this  account  planted  at  intervals  of  only  16  inches,  the  fear  has 
proved  unfounded.  It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  trees  so  crowded 
could  not  live ;  but  from  each  of  them  only  an  extent  of  stem  is  exacted 
proportioned  to  the  soil  the  roots  have. 

It  was  first  objected  that  the  first  formation  of  such  a  plantation  was  more 
expensive  than  by  the  old  system.  This  is  true  as  regards  the  cost  of  the 
greater  number  of  yearling  trees  to  be  planted  in  a  given  space  ;  but,  besides 
that,  the  pruning  operation  in  this  case  is  much  more  rapidly  executed  and  a 
considerable  saving  of  time  and  labour  is  obtained.  The  maximum  result 
cannot  be  attained  by  the  old  methods  until  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  year. 
There  is  thus  a  gain  of  fourteen  years,  sufficient  to  cover  three  or  four  times 
the  difference  in  the  original  cost  of  planting.  J,  F. 
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A  HINT  ON  ROSE-GROWING. 

A  great  amount  of  valuable  information  on  Rose-growing  lias  been  given  in 
the  pages  of  tbe  Florist,  but  there  is  one  point  that  is  not  so  generally  insisted 
on  as  it  ought  to  be,  which  I  think  very  necessary  to  success,  and  on  which  I 
beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks — namely,  the  selection  of  a  proper  situation.  We 
oftentimes  see  Roses  planted  in  all  kinds  of  situations  but  the  proper  one,  and  in 
consequence  we  almost  daily  hear  complaints  about  Roses  not  growing  well. 
Some  blame  the  soil,  others  the  stocks  they  are  worked  on,  and  so  on. 

The  situation  proper  for  Roses  is  an  open  one — that  is,  the  plot  of  ground  set 
apart  for  their  growth  should  be  of  such  a  size  that  there  ought  not  to  be  anything 
so  close  to  it  as  in  the  least  degree  to  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  the  air ;  yet 
it  should  on  no  account  be  an  exposed  situation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  well 
sheltered,  as  nothing  is  so  injurious  to  Roses  as  exposure  to  sweeping  winds. 
Whatever  means  are  adopted  for  furnishing  shelter — whether  walls  or  shrubs — 
they  should  be  at  such  a  distance  as  not  in  the  least  to  impede  the  free  circulation 
of  the  air.  If  the  shelter  break  off  a  little  of  the  noonday  sun  it  will  be  an 
advantage.  Most  kinds  of  Roses  delight  in  a  rich  moist  soil,  but  this  will  not 
always  produce  fine  flowers  if  the  situation  be  exposed  to  sweeping  winds  and  to 
the  noonday  sun.  When  Roses  are  grown  in  a  sheltered  situation  as  above 
described,  and  have  a  suitable  soil,  they  make  strong  vigorous  shoots,  are  much 
less  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  produce  much  finer  blooms  than  Roses, 
grown  in  exposed  situations,  no  matter  how  good  the  soil  may  be.  Indeed,  the 
same  kinds  of  Roses  when  grown  in  the  different  situations  are  oftentimes  so 
unlike  that  it  would  puzzle  a  good  judge  to  discover  their  identity. 

I  have  for  a  number  of  years  noticed  the  great  difference  in  the  same  kind  of 
Roses  when  grown  in  different  situations.  Last  year  the  difference  was  very 
remarkable,  owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  dry  weather.  Roses  in  exposed 
situations  only  made  weak  small  shoots,  were  covered  with  filth,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  only  produced  poor  blooms,  whilst  the  same  kinds  of  Roses  in  sheltered 
and  somewhat  shady  situations  made  good  wood  and  produced  splendid  flowers. 
The  soil  in  a  sheltered  and  rather  shaded  situation  retains  the  moisture  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  in  exposed  places.  This  is  a  great  advantage  at  all 
times,  but  more  particularly  so  in  a  season  like  the  last.  I  prefer  myself  a 
sheltered  and  somewhat  shaded  situation  with  even  a  poor  soil  to  an  exposed 
situation  with  the  best  soil. 

I  am  certain,  if  this  matter  was  attended  to  more  generally  than  it  is,  we 
should  not  hear  so  many  complaints  about  Roses  not  doing  well. 

M.  Saul. 


THE  RENOVATION  OF  OLD  FRUIT  TREES. 

* 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  really  useful  thesis  on  which 
to  write  a  theme  for  the  Florist  and  Pomologist.  In  the  course  of  my 
ruminations  there  has  not  appeared  to  me  one  on  which  I  could  fix  with 
greater  propriety  than  the  one  which  I  have  chosen.  I  think  it  likely  to  be 
of  benefit,  too,  to  the  amateur  class  of  gardeners,  for  the  advantage  of  whom 
this  work  is  largely  intended. 

There  are  few  amateurs  who  really  love  a  garden  who  have  not  under  their 

care,  amongst  other  objects,  a  fine  fruit  tree,  or  perhaps  many  of  them.  This 

or  these  receive  from  them  the  most  attentive  care :  thev  are  fed  with  the 

•> 

richest  food,  and  the  pruning-knife  does  its  part.  For  years  past  the  palate 
of  our  friend  has  been  on  the  qui  vive,  dimly  expecting  to  realise  the  expect¬ 
ations  formed  of  this  delicious  and  melting  fruit,  which,  when  obtained,  is 
unsurpassable ;  but  the  question  is,  How  are  we  to  get  it  ? 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty,  harmony,  and  design  which  reign 
throughout  all  Nature’s  works,  and  a  wise  and  beneficent  Providence  has  most 
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kindly  created  man  and  given  to  him  the  powers  of  reason  and  observation, 
which,  if  he  exercises,  allow  him  to  moderate  or  increase  the  supplies  of  food 
so  as  to  make  the  plant  subservient  to  his  wishes  and  wants.  This  reason  and 
observation  has  resulted  in  giving  us  improved  exotic  fruits,  and  at  seasons, 
too,  when  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  their  native  lands ;  and,  even  when  they 
are,  we  have  them  much  larger  and  of  better  flavour. 

The  science  of  root-pruning  is  but  a  comparatively  late  discovery.  I  think 
that  it  originated  with  the  Dutch.  When  I  was  in  Holland,  thirty  years  ago, 
I  went  to  see  many  of  the  villa  gardens  at  Haarlem,  and  saw  some  very 
ingenious  specimens  of  it.  It  was  perfectly  beautiful  to  see  the  balance  of 
their  Peach  trees ;  and  in  England,  too,  at  that  time,  the  trees  at  Hylands, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  were  beautiful,  Mr.  Labouchere  having  a  Dutch 
gardener, 

Shallow  borders  with  impervious  bottoms  were  a  favourite  suggestion  of  my 
late  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Errington,  than  whom  a  more  clever  gardener  never 
lived.  They  prevent  over-luxuriant  growth  for  some  years ;  but  I  think  the 
principle  of  transplanting  the  best. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  my  brother’s  practice.  In  doing 
so  I  must  premise  by  saying  that  he  has  large  walls  covered  by  trees  of 
Denyer’s  Victoria  Plum,  Washington,  and  Green  Gage.  They  covered  the 
walls  with  luxuriant  growth,  but  produced  few  Plums.  He,  therefore,  set  to 
work  and  removed  them,  taking  care  not  to  shorten  the  young  shoots.  The 
result  was  such  a  crop  as  I  never  saw  before,  with  a  basket  of  which  he  took 
the  first  prize  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  His  process  is  this :  About  the  last 
week  in  October — or  say  the  first  in  November — he  commences  operations 
upon  such  trees  as  he  intends  removing.  A  deep  semicircular  trench  is  dug 
out  at  the  utmost  circumference  of  the  roots,  or  if  a  little  beyond  that  the 
better.  Forks  are  then  used,  and  the  whole  of  the  roots  most  carefully  under¬ 
mined  and  laid  back,  carefully  preserving  every  fibre,  proceeding  in  this  way 
till  the  whole  mass  of  roots  is  disentangled.  The  tree  is  now  taken  up,  and  it 
will  be  for  the  master  of  the  work  to  examine  the  roots  and  observe  if  there 
are  any  very  strong,  producing  what  the  French  call  gourmandes  on  the  tree. 
If  there  are  any  such  they  should  be  shortened  or  cut  out,  at  the  cultivator’s 
discretion,  and  every  little  excrescence  from  which  suckers  proceed  should 
likewise  be  pruned  off  with  a  good  sharp  knife. 

The  tree  having  undergone  this  surveillance ,  may  now  be  replanted.  For 
this  purpose  the  ground  must  be  levelled,  and  three  or  four  barrowsful  of 
chopped  fresh  turfy  loam  spread  over  the  surface,  on  which  to  lay  the  roots. 
The  same  should,  after  they  are  all  regularly  spread  out,  be  laid  upon  them, 
and  over  that  the  common  soil,  when  the  operation  is  completed.  Mv  brother 
thinks  that  the  operation  may  be  repeated  with  advantage  once  in  five  years. 
It  would  be  well,  therefore,  so  to  apportion  the  trees,  that  a  certain  number 
should  come  in  annually  for  removal. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  prefer  this  system  of  transplanting  to  confining 
the  trees  in  narrow  pent-up  borders.  These  must  in  time  become  matted  with 
roots,  and  may  in  particularly  dry  and  hot  summers  feel  the  want  of  sufficient 
nutriment,  which  our  system  of  transplanting  supplies  in  a  moderate  degree. 
Having  finished  planting  the  tree,  it  should  be  left  till  the  latest  period  of  the 
pruning  and  nailing  season  before  it  is  trained  to  the  wall,  so  as  to  give  it  time 
to  settle  down  sufficiently  in  the  earth,  which  it  could  not  do  if  fastened  to  the 
walls.  Over  the  roots  a  good  mulching  of  rotten  dung  or  decayed  leaves 
should  be  placed,  and  frequent  attention  should  be  paid  in  the  growing  season, 
with  copious  waterings.  Thus  circumstanced,  the  tree  will  in  the  following 
season  be  a  mass  of  fructiferous  shoots  and  spurs. 
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My  brother  has  also  transplanted  some  large  Apricots,  with  the  same 
successful  results  as  to  producing  abundance  of  bloom ;  but  his  situation  is 
so  unfortunately  subject  to  spring  frosts  that  he  only  got  a  partial  crop  of 
fruit.  But  at  Latimers,  the  seat  of  Lord  Chesham,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
they  had  a  magnificent  crop  from  trees  so  treated,  while  upon  two  fine  trees 
not  transplanted  there  was  nothing  but  loose  and  luxuriant  wood  without  fruit. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  said  all  that  is  necessary  to  say  upon  this  important 
subject,  and  I  commend  my  paper  to  those  amateurs  who  are  encountering 
those  difficulties  which  it  seeks  to  remedy.  They  may  rest  assured  that  it  is 
not  the  result  of  an  enthusiastic  fancy,  but  that  it  is  founded  on  the  results  of 
long  experience  and  most  careful  observation. 

Amersham ,  Bucks.  Henry  Bailey,  C.M.R.H.S. 


EFFECTIVE  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Bedding  plants  are  now  so  numerous,  and  the  kinds  really  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  amateur  so  few,  that  I  am  induced  to  give  my  selection  of  such 
kinds  that,  from  my  own  experience,  I  can  speak  well  of,  together  with  such 
hints  relative  to  the  culture,  propagation,  and  treatment  that  will,  I  trust,  be 
useful  to  the  cultivator.  I  shall  only  speak  of  such  kinds  that  have  been  well 
tested,  and  that  will  flourish  in  most  situations. 

Lobelia  speciosa. — Even  the  smallest  gardens  cannot  be  without  this 
beautiful  little  plant,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  it  is  cultivated,  together 
with  the  length  of  time  it  will  remain  in  bloom — its  charming  blue  flowers  are 
to  be  seen  in  every  garden  where  bedding  plants  are  grown.  When  first 
introduced  it  could  be  produced  true  from  seed ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  had 
a  great  tendency  to  sport:  therefore  it  is  advisable,  where  practicable,  to  raise 
the  plants  from  cuttings,  which  can  easily  be  done  in  a  greenhouse  or  common 
garden-frame.  A  well-established  plant  should  be  obtained  and  placed  in  a 
little  heat;  a  quantity  of  cuttings  will  soon  be  produced,  which  will  readily 
strike  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  loam.  When  planted  out  in  May,  if  required 
for  ribbon-beds,  a  double  or  treble  row  of  plants  will  be  required,  about  8  inches 
from  each  other,  or  they  will  not  be  sufficiently  massive  to  produce  a  good 
effect. 

Cerastium  tomentosum. — This  undoubtedly  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
dwarf  edging  plants.  It  can  be  propagated  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  it  can 
be  cut  and  trained  to  suit  any  locality ;  and  it  can  be  constantly  clipped  and 
made  as  solid  as  fine  turf.  These  are  qualities  which  no  other  edging  plant 
that  I  am  acquainted  wflth  possesses  ;  added  to  which  it  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  will  remain  in  the  same  situation,  in  good  condition,  for  years,  if  not 
allowred  to  run  wild.  As  a  companion  to  Lobelia  speciosa  it  has  no  rival,  its 
dense  compact  habit  and  subdued  colour  contrasting  so  well  with  the  blue 
Lobelia.  Cuttings  will  strike  easily  during  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  in  the 
open  air,  and  will  remove  at  any  time.  If  a  wide  margin  of  Cerastium  is 
required,  a  double  row  of  young  plants  should  be  planted  in  April,  or  early  in 
May.  So  soon  as  the  flower-stems  are  produced  they  should  be  nipped  off 
with  a  pair  of  garden  shears.  This  operation  will  cause  the  plants  to  stool ; 
and  in  about  a  month  the  same  operation  should  be  again  performed,  or  as 
soon  as  the  flower-stems  are  again  produced.  A  compact  solid  edging  will 
now  be  formed,  which  will  only  require  the  bloom-stems  to  be  sheared  off 
occasionally.  It  is  advisable  to  see  that  this  is  done,  as  the  plants  will  produce 
both  whiter  and  better  foliage  in  consequence. 

Geranium  Attraction. — This  variety  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
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old  favourite  Tom  Thumb.  The  blooms,  perhaps,  are  not  produced  in  such 
quantities  as  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  old  variety,  Attraction  being  rather  a 
stronger  grower,  but  in  poor  soil  it  is  seen  to  a  much  greater  advantage.  The 
flowers  are  bright  scarlet,  with  white  eyes,  the  truss  large  and  nicely  elevated 
above  the  foliage ;  individual  flowers  of  good  substance.  It  is  the  nature  of 
the  variety  to  produce  seed  freely,  therefore  the  spikes  should  be  occasionally 
cut  off  to  prevent  the  plants  having  a  ragged  appearance. 

Geranium  Bijou. — As  a  variegated-foliaged  Geranium,  with  white  edge, 
I  consider  this  variety  the  best  yet  raised.  The  foliage  is  much  more  positive 
in  the  markings  than  Flower  of  the  Day,  Alma,  and  a  host  of  others,  while 
the  blooms  are  of  the  most  brilliant  character,  and  of  good  form ;  added  to 
which,  the  constitution  of  the  plant  appears  to  be  stronger  than  is  the  case 
generally  with  the  variegated  kinds.  It  has  a  tendency  now  and  then  to  throw 
a  few  shoots  out  of  bounds.  When  such  is  the  case  a  few  inches  should  be 
taken  off  the  top  of  them  ;  some  extra  fine  leaves  will  then  be  produced. 

Geranium  Cloth  of  Gold. — This  ornamental  variegated  kind  is  a  great 
improvement  on  Golden  Chain.  Although  the  yellow  portion  of  the  leaf  is 
not  so  high  in  colour  as  in  the  older  variety,  the  loss  is  well  made  up  by  the 
production  of  plenty  of  large  handsome  foliage,  and  a  tolerably  good  head  of 
deep  scarlet  flowers.  The  growth  is  so  good  that  a  bed  can  be  as  rapidly 
filled  with  this  as  with  the  plain-leaved  varieties. 

Verbena  Spark. — According  to  my  notions  this  is  the  only  good  well- 
habited  scarlet  Verbena  I  have  ever  seen ;  all  others  are  too  straggling  or  too 
coarse  to  please  me.  Spark  is  nearly  the  habit  of  Lobelia  speciosa.  If 
planted  about  9  inches  from  each  other,  on  good  well-manured  ground,  it  will 
entirely  hide  the  soil  with  its  bloom  and  foliage,  and  will  never  require  a  peg 
— the  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  will  be  produced  in  great  quantities,  and  will 
rise  only  just  above  the  foliage,  which  quality  is  essential  in  all  the  bedding 
kinds.  I  must  impress  upon  your  readers  the  necessity  of  procuring  good 
stiff  plants,  and  of  planting  near  together  in  good  soil;  they  will  then  be 
pleased  with  the  result.  Last  year  I  had  a  ribbon-border  of  Cerastium,  Lobelia, 
and  Spark,  planted  in  double  rows.  All  grew  about  the  same  height,  and 
produced  massive  colours  18  inches  wide.  The  border  being  raised,  the  com¬ 
pact  growth  of  the  plants  was  seen  to  advantage,  and  the  red,  blue,  and  white 
shone  forth  most  conspicuously. 

Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum. — Although  an  annual,  this  makes  one  of 
the  most  effective  bedding  plants,  the  colour  being  distinct  from  anything  else 
we  have — a  bright  crimson,  shaded  with  violet.  Many  complain  of  the 
difficulty  they  have  experienced  in  getting  the  seed  to  grow.  I  fancy  most 
cultivators  have  attempted  to  raise  the  plants  in  heat,  and  then  planted  them 
out  in  the  open  ground.  Such  is  not  the  method  I  should  recommend.  The 
Linum  should  be  sown  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  in  some  good  mellow  soil.  When 
the  plants  are  up  they  should  be  thinned,  so  as  to  leave  one  in  about  every 
3  inches ;  they  will  then  branch  out  every  way.  When  about  a  foot  high, 
some  neat  wood  pegs  should  be  obtained,  and  the  plants  pegged-down  each  way. 

I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be  carelessly  bent  down,  but  each  row  divided 
as  it  were,  and  the  shoots  carefully  pegged  on  either  side.  The  effect  of  this 
will  be  that  the  plants  will  be  dwarfed  and  the  soil  covered,  which  otherwise 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  with  this  wiry  plant.  A  bed  of  Linum  grandi¬ 
florum,  treated  in  this  way,  will  well  repay  the  cultivator  for  his  trouble. 

Trop^olum  Eclipse. — The  Tropseolum  has  quite  established  itself  as  one 
of  the  most  easily  cultivated  of  all  the  bedding  plants  ;  added  to  which  it  is 
less  subject  to  injury  from  thrips,  fly,  &c.,  than  most  other  flowers.  The  variety 
now  spoken  of  is  the  best  of  its  class,  being  the  same  habit  as  the  well-known 
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Elegans  or  Crystal  Palace  variety,  but  the  flowers  are  much  more  brilliant  and 
the  foliage  a  better  green.  Plants  should  be  put  out  in  May,  about  18  inches 
from  each  other,  in  soil  which  contains  little  or  no  sand,  and  very  little  manure. 
The  seeds  should  occasionally  be  picked  off ;  the  foliage  will  then  keep  good 
all  the  season.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  being  propagated  no  sand 
should  be  used,  but  leaf  mould  instead ;  the  difference  in  the  plants  will  soon 
be  perceptible.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Elegans  and  all  of  the  same  genus. 

The  Cedars,  Castle  Bromwich.  Charles  James  Perry. 


THE  PEAR  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 


(  Continued  from  page  65.) 

ALEXANDRINA  BIVORT.— Bivort. 

Identification. — Liron  d’Air.  Poir.  Prec.  35. 

Fruit  medium-sized,  3J  inches  high,  and  the  same  in  diameter,  round 
ish  ovate.  Skin 
smooth,  bright 
green,  faintly  co¬ 
loured  on  the 
side  next  the 
sun,  and  irre¬ 
gularly  strewed 
with  minute  rus¬ 
set  points,  chang¬ 
ing  as  it  ripens  to 
golden  yellow, 
tinged  with  crim¬ 
son.  Eye  open, 
irregular,  with 
broad  thick  seg¬ 
ments,  and  set  in 
a  wide  plaited 
basin.  Stalk  lp 
inch  to  l^r  long, 
slender,  curved, 
fleshy  at  the 
point  where  it  is 
inserted  on  the 
apex  of  the  fruit, 
without  depres¬ 
sion.  Flesh  fine¬ 
grained,  melting, 
and  juicy,  sugary 
and  perfumed. 

A  good  but  not 
first  -  rate  Sep¬ 
tember  Pear.  It 
ripens  about  the 
third  week,  and 
soon  decays. 

This  was  rais¬ 
ed  by  M.  Bivort,  '  Alexandria  Bivort. 

of  Haelen,  in  Belgium,  and  was  first  brought  into  notice  in  1847. 
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ALEXANDRE  DE  RUSSIE.— Hort. 

Identification. — Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  n.  3.  Lindl.  Grnide,  363. 

Synonymes. — Kaiser  Alexander,  Diet  Kernobst ,  i.  b.  204.  Beurre  Alexandre,  Ditt. 
Handb.  i.  697. 

Figure. — Biel  Kernobst ,  i.  b. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  inches  long  and  2f  at  the  widest  part.  It  is 
of  a  somewhat  pyramidal  shape,  and  slightly  curved,  and  diminishes  more 
towards  the  stalk  than  the  eye  ;  the  surface  is  very  uneven  and  knobbed.  Skin 
smooth,  of  a  light  green  colour  at  first,  but  becoming  yellowish  green  as  it 
ripens,  and  with  a  tinge  of  brownish  red  on  the  side  which  is  exposed  to  the 
sun,  where,  also,  it  is  wholly  or  partially  covered  with  fine  pale  brown  russet, 
either  in  streaks  or  large  patches.  Eye  open,  with  generally  stiff  and  long 
segments,  set  in  a  shallow  and  narrow  basin,  surrounded  with  rather  prominent 
plaits.  Stalk  stout  and  fleshy,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  a  little 
on  one  side,  in  a  small  narrow  cavity,  with  a  fleshy  protuberance  on  one  side 
of  it.  Flesh  white  and  gritty,  but  very  juicy,  tender,  and  buttery,  with  a  rich 
aromatic  and  sugary  flavour. 

An  excellent  dessert  Pear,  ripe  in  the  end  of  October,  and  continues  in  use 
about  a  fortnight.  The  time  to  have  it  in  perfection  is  when  the  skin  becomes 
yellowish. 

The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  and  attains  a  large  size.  It  succeeds  well  as  a 
standard,  and  is  an  excellent  bearer.  It  was  raised  by  M.  Bouvier,  of  Jodoigne, 
in  Belgium,  and  named  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia. 

ALEXANDRINE  H^LIE. —  Van  Mons. 

This  is  one  of  the  posthumous  varieties  of  Dr.  Van  Mons,  wrhich  I  received 
from  Belgium  in  1850.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  fruit  in  this  country ;  but  it  is 
described  by  the  person  who  sent  it  to  me  as  being  of  medium  size,  first-rate 
quality,  with  melting  flesh.  The  tree  attains  the  medium  size,  succeeds  well 
as  a  standard,  and  is  an  excellent  bearer,  either  on  the  pear  or  quince.  The 
fruit  ripens  in  November. 

ALEXANDRINE  DOUILLARD. — Bivort. 

Identification  and  Figure. — Annales  de  Pom.  ii.  41. 

Fruit  large,  3^  inches  high  and  2f  wide,  pyriform.  Skin  yellowish  grey, 
becoming  brighter  at  maturity.  Eye  small,  with  downy  segments,  placed  in  a 
slightly  depressed  basin.  Stalk  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  curved, 
swollen  at  the  point  of  junction  with  the  fruit,  and  inserted  in  a  slight  cavity. 
Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  juicy,  agreeably-flavoured,  sweet,  and  perfumed. 

A  dessert  Pear,  ripe  in  November  and  December.  The  tree  is  very 
vigorous  in  its  growth,  and  healthy;  it  forms  a  handsome  pyramid,  and  is  weil 
adapted  for  a  standard. 

This  variety  was  raised  by  M.  Douillard,  jun.,  architect,  of  Nantes,  and 
first  produced  fruit  in  1849. 

ALPHA. —  Van  Mons. 

Identification. — Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  n.  4.  Down.  Fr.  Amer.  348. 

Fruit  medium- sized,  obovate,  inclining  to  oblong.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yel¬ 
lowish  green  on  the  shaded  side,  and  pale  brown,  dotted  with  minute  reddish 
dots,  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  Eye  open,  with  short  rigid  segments, 
and  set  in  a  round  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  not  deeply  inserted.  Flesh 
white,  tender,  buttery,  and  pleasantly-flavoured. 

A  dessert  Pear,  of  second-rate  quality ;  ripe  in  October.  The  tree  is  an 
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excellent  bearer,  and  succeeds  well  as  a  standard,  grows  with  moderate  vigour 
on  the  quince,  and  does  not  form  a  good  pyramid.  It  is  better  adapted  for  a 
standard  or  half-standard.  It  was  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons. 

ALTHORP. — Hort. 

This  variety  is  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Society  as 
having  once  existed  in  the  Society’s  Garden,  but  now  either  lost  or  discarded 
as  unworthy  of  cultivation.  It  is  described  as  of  medium  size,  obovate  shape, 
green  on  the  shaded  side,  and  brown  on  the  other.  Flesh  buttery,  and  of 
second-rate  quality  as  a  dessert  Pear.  It  is  ripe  in  November,  and  the  tree 
succeeds  as  a  standard. 


ALTHORP  CR  AS  ANNE. — Knight. 

Identification. — Hort.  Trans.  2.  s.  i.  108.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  n.  165.  Thomp. 
in  Gard.  Chron.  1845.  224,  Down.  Fr.  Amer.  352. 

Figures. — Hort.  Trans.  2.  s.  ii.  119.  Down.  Fr.  Amer.  fig.  147. 

Fruit  rather  above  the  medium  size,  2f  inches  wide  and  2|  high,  roundish 
obovate,  widest  in  the 
middle,  and  tapering 
gradually  to  the  apex, 
which  is  somewhat  flat¬ 
tened,  but  rounding  to¬ 
wards  the  stalk.  Skin 
pale  green,  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  brown  on  the 
side  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  covered  with  mi¬ 
nute  russetty  dots.  Eye 
rather  large  and  open, 
placed  in  a  shallow  and 
slightly  plaited  basin. 

Stalk  1^  inch  long, 
slender,  curved,  and 
not  deeply  inserted. 

Flesh  white,  buttery 
and  juicy,  with  a  rich 
and  slightly-perfumed 
flavour. 

A  dessert  Pear,  of 
the  finest  quality, 
which  ripens  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  continues  in 
use  till  December.  The 
tree  is  hardy,  vigorous, 
and  an  excellent  bearer. 

It  succeeds  best  as  a 
standard,  and  is  found 
to  produce  fruit  of  su¬ 
perior  quality  even  in 
soils  that  are  unfavour-  Althorp  Crasanne. 

able  to  the  growth  of  Pears  generally. 

This  esteemed  variety  was  raised  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  and  first  produced 
fruit  in  1830.  Mr.  Knight  says:  “As  a  dessert  Pear  the  Althorp  Crasanne  is, 
to  my  taste,  the  best ;  and  its  rose-water  flavour  will  please  where  musk  offends.” 
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AM  AD  OTTE. — Merlet . 


Identification. — Merlet  Abrege,  96.  Mill.  Diet.  51.  Fors.  Treat.  167. 

Synonymes. —  Muskirte  Winter  amadot,  JDiel  Kernobst,  iv.  166.  L’ Amadot  M usque 
d’hiyer,  Ibid. 

Figures. — Kraft  Pom.  Aust.  t.  166.  Zink  Pom.  tab.  ix. 


Fruit  medium-sized,  2£  inches  wide,  and  the  same  in  height,  of  a  roundish 
obovate  shape,  and  flattened  at  the  apex.  Skin  thin,  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
which  changes  as  it  ripens  to  clear  lemon  yellow  ;  but  where  exposed  to  the 
sun  it  is  of  a  deeper  yellow  and  faintly  tinged  with  red.  In  some  parts  it  is 
thickly  marked  with  rough,  brown,  russetty  dots,  particularly  round  the  eye, 
and  sometimes  it  is  entirely  covered  with  fine  cinnamon  russet,  except  on  some 
parts  that  are  very  much  shaded,  and  then  the  ground  colour  appears.  Eye 
half  open,  with  long  acuminate  segments,  and  placed  in  a  small  and  sometimes 
pretty  deep  basin.  Stalk  stout,  1£  inch  long,  obliquely  inserted  on  the  summit 
of  the  fruit  with  a  fleshy 
protuberance  on  one  side  of 
it.  Flesh  yellowish  white, 
crisp  and  juicy,  half  melting 
like  Passe  Colmar,  and  with 
an  unusually  sugary,  rich, 
and  very  strong  musky  or 
rather  anise  flavour,  which, 
as  Diel  says,  “one  seldom 
meets  with.” 

An  old  French  Pear, 
which,  for  a  crisp -fleshed 
variety  is  of  first-rate  quality. 

It  ripens  in  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober  and  continues  in  use 
till  about  the  middle  or  end 
of  December. 

The  tree  is  a  vigorous 
pyramidal  grower,  and  the 
branches  are  furnished  with 
thorns,  which  Merlet  says 
disappear  when  grown  on  the 
quince.  But  the  fruit  is 
preferable  from  a  tree  that  is 
grown  on  the  Pear,  being 
more  juicy  and  melting. 

Miller  says  this  variety  is 
the  best  stock  for  grafting 
melting  Pears  upon,  as  it  communicates  to  them  a  portion  of  its  fine  musky 
flavour.  Whether  or  not  such  is  the  case  I  cannot  certify,  as  I  have  never 
tried  it ;  but  the  following  extract  will  show  what  upwards  of  a  century  ago 
was  the  opinion  of  this  Pear  : — “  This  fruit,  as  well  as  other  dry  and  per¬ 
fumed  fruits,  are  much  better  upon  dry  soils  than  upon  wet  and  moist  land, 
the  latter  bringing  large  but  watery  and  insipid  fruit.  Chiefly  it  should  be 
observed,  that  all  of  the  melting  or  butter  Pears,  which  seldom  are  very  high 
flavoured,  should  be  planted  in  light  soils ;  and  it  has  been  an  observation 
worthy  notice,  that  the  Buree  Pears,  or  those  that  are  melting  like  the  Thorn 
Pear,  l’Echafferie,  &c.,  are  greatly  improved  by  grafting  them  upon  the  Ama- 
dotte,  for  the  juices  or  sap  of  the  Amadotte  is  musked  and  richly  flavoured; 
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and  the  Burees,  or  melting  Pears,  which  are  grafted  upon  it,  are  perfumed 
by  it.” 

The  Amadotte  has  been  long  known  in  England.  It  is  one  of  the  varieties 
which  Rea  says  “  are  choice  Pears  lately  obtained  out  of  France  by  the 
diligence  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  a 
wood  in  Burgundy  belonging  to  Lady  Oudotte,  and  hence  called  Dame  Oudotte, 
which  has  since  been  changed  into  Amadotte.” 

The  Amadotte  of  M.  Decaisne,  which  he  figures  in  the  “  Jardin  Fruitier  du 
Museum,”  is  evidently  not  the  Amadotte  of  Merlet,  Miller,  Forsyth,  and  Diel. 
This  is  a  long  pyramidal-shaped  fruit,  while  the  true  variety  is  rather  roundish 
and  flattened.  M.  Tougard  has  an  Amadotte  blanc,  which  he  makes  synony¬ 
mous  with  Beurre  blanc  des  Capucins,  and  M.  Decaisne  has  adopted  this  as 
the  variety  described  by  Merlet,  which  I  think  is  a  mistake.  Jahn,  following 
Decaisne,  identifies  Beurre  blanc  des  Capucins  with  the  Amadotte,  which  he 
calls  Herbst  Amadotte ;  but  these  are  without  doubt  two  very  distinct  varieties. 
Neither  Tougard,  Decaisne,  nor  Jahn  take  notice  of  the  remarkably  high 
musky  flavour  of  the  fruit ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  former  says  it  is  slightly 
acid  and  astringent,  and  the  latter  that  it  has  neither  perfume  nor  flavour, 
characters  which  agree  with  Beurre  blanc  des  Capucins.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  Tougard,  Prevost,  Decaisne,  and  Jahn  have  taken  Beurre  blanc  des 
Capucins  for  the  true  Amadotte. 

(To  be  continued.)  H. 


SPRING  DECORATION  OF  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

No.  IV. 

(Concluded  from  page  60.) 

The  Pulmonaria  angustifolia,  officinalis,  virginica.  —  These,  though 
formerly  common  in  almost  every  garden,  are  not  so  much  cultivated  as  they 
deserve  to  be;  indeed,  it  is  rarely  one  meets  with  them  now-a-days.  They  are 
very  free  flowering,  and  well  adapted  for  spring  decoration.  Being  perennial 
plants  they  are  readily  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  which  may  be  done 
either  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  When  after  flowering  they  are  being  removed 
from  the  parterre,  they  may  be  divided  before  they  are  fresh  planted  in  the 
reserve  ground  ;  but  if  the  weather  be  dry,  they  should  be  well  watered  until 
they  get  established  in  the  ground.  They  should  have  a  somewhat  shaded 
situation  and  a  light,  fresh,  rather  moist  soil.  In  hot  dry  soils  they  are  apt  to 
burn  up  and  decay  in  summer  unless  they  are  well  watered  in  dry  weather  ;  and 
when  planted  in  very  rich  soil  they  are  very  subject  to  rot  in  winter.  They  may 
also  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  soon  after  they  are  ripe. 

The  Phlox  divaricata,  setacea,  subulata,  verna. — All  very  pretty,  very 
free  flowerers,  and  highly  ornamental.  They  delight  in  a  moist  rich  soil,  not  too 
stiff.  The  best  method  to  propagate  them  is  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  taken 
off  in  spring  and  put  into  some  nice  light  sandy  soil  and  covered  with  a  hand¬ 
glass,  shading  them  every  day  from  the  sun  until  they  have  made  roots,  when  it 
should  be  discontinued,  and  the  glasses  should  be  raised  to  admit  the  air  to  them, 
otherwise  they  will  get  drawn  up  weak.  As  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted  the 
glasses  should  be  taken  off  and  the  plants  inured  to  the  open  air;  then  they 
should  be  soon  after  removed  into  a  bed  of  good  soil,  and  should  be  attended  to 
in  watering  and  shading  until  they  have  made  fresh  roots.  After  this,  if  they  are 
kept  clear  from  weeds,  they  will  require  no  further  care  until  the  autumn,  when 
they  should  be  carefully  removed  with  good  balls  into  the  flower  garden. 

To  have  these  plants  in  perfection,  it  is  necessary  to  renew  them  yearly  by 
cuttings,  as  the  old  plants  do  not  flower  so  well,  neither  is  the  foliage  on  them  as 
good. 
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The  Adonis  veenalis. — An  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens.  Its  large  yellow 
flowers,  produced  in  March  and  April,  make  a  showy  appearance  at  that  season, 
rendering  it  a  very  desirable  plant  for  the  parterre.  It  is  hardy  and  easily 
cultivated,  as  it  thrives  in  any  ordinary  soil.  It  is  readily  increased  by  dividing 
the  roots,  also  by  seed. 

The  Anemone  nemorosa. — Common  in  many  of  our  woods,  where  in  fine 
bright  weather  its  flowers  have  a  fine  effect  in  March,  April,  and  May.  The 
double  varieties  should  be  planted  largely  by  the  sides  of  walks  through  planta¬ 
tions,  as  they  are  very  showy  in  spring  and  are  available  for  the  parterre  when 
wanted. 

The  Deaba  azoides,  alpina,  ciliaeis,  pyrenaica. — All  well  adapted  for  rock- 
work,  where  they  look  well  in  spring.  They  are  also  well  adapted  for  edgings  to 
beds.  They  are  easily  increased  by  division  of  the  plants  in  spring.  They  like 
a  moist  soil  and  a  somewhat  shaded  situation.  They  are  best  removed  in  patches 
with  a  good  deal  of  soil  into  the  parterre.  With  care  this  may  be  done  when 
they  are  coming  into  flower. 

The  Gentiana  acattlis. — This  makes  a  most  beautiful  edging.  Its  brilliant 
azure  blue  flowers  produce  a  fine  effect  when  expanded,  but  unfortunately  it  does 
not  flower  well  if  often  transplanted  ;  but  when  undisturbed  and  grown  in  a  good 
loamy  soil  and  shaded  situation  it  does  well.  It  is  commonly  propagated  by 
parting  the  roots.  It  is  also  easily  increased  by  seeds. 

The  Dodecatheon  meadia. — A  charming  plant,  and  from  its  pretty  ornamental 
character  richly  deserving  a  place  in  the  flower  garden.  It  is  perfectly  hardy. 
The  severest  cold  does  not  injure  it,  but  it  will  not  thrive  in  a  dry  soil  or  where 
it  is  greatly  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  delights  in  a  loose  moist  soil  and  shady 
situation.  It  is  propagated  by  offsets,  which  it  puts  out  freely  when  grown  under 
favourable  circumstances.  It  is  also  easily  increased  by  seeds  sown  soon  after 
they  are  ripe. 

The  Oeobus  vernus. — Formerly  common  in  most  gardens,  but  now  very  little 
cultivated.  It  is  very  useful  for  spring  decoration.  It  delights  in  a  moist  shady 
situation  and  a  loamy  soil,  and  is  easily  propagated  both  by  parting  the  roots  and 
also  by  seeds. 

The  Sanguinaria  canadensis. — This  is  not  a  showy  plant  by  any  means,  yet 
on  account  of  its  delicacy  and  singularity  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  flower  garden. 
It  is  quite  hardy,  but  should  be  grown  in  a  loose  soil  and  sheltered  situation.  It 
is  easily  multiplied  by  parting  the  roots. 

The  Wallflower  (The  Cheiranthus  cheiri). — Double  German,  several 
distinct  sorts,  all  well  deserving  of  cultivation,  not  only  on  account  of  their  early- 
flowering  habit,  but  also  for  the  delicious  odour  of  the  flowers.  They  are  of  the 
easiest  culture. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May  in  rather 
poor  soil,  and  when  the  young  plants  are  fit  to  remove  they  should  be  transplanted 
into  beds  at  about  a  foot  apart  each  way,  taking  care  to  water  them  until  they  get 
established.  They  will  then  require  no  further  care  during  the  summer  but  to 
keep  them  clear  of  weeds.  They  should  be  transplanted  in  the  autumn  into  the 
flower  garden,  taking  up  good  balls  of  earth  to  the  roots.  This  is  the  best  plan, 
but  they  may  also  be  removed  in  spring  when  coming  into  flower  by  lifting  them 
with  large  balls  of  earth  and  well  watering  them  when  planted. 

By  growing  a  good  stock  of  plants  the  borders  close  to  the  windows  of  the 
mansion  should  be  filled  with  them,  where  they  will  be  very  ornamental,  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  will  perfume  the  air. 

The  Pansy  (The  Yiola  tricolor). — This  has  ever  been  a  favourite  with  the 
“people.”  And  apart  from  the  many  old  provincial  names  it  has,  bearing  some 
allusion  to  love,  it  is  a  very  gay  flower,  whether  grown  in  the  cottage  garden  or 
the  elaborate  parterre.  Besides  the  show  flowers,  there  are  the  “  Fancy”  flowers 
of"  curious  colours;  also  “  French”  flowers,  blotched.  They  are  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  and  are  also  easily  increased  by  seeds.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  latter  mode 
is  best,  being  attended  with  less  labour.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  June,  and 
when  the  young  plants  are  up  they  should  be  transplanted  into  a  border  of  good 
soil  about  10  inches  apart,  and  be  attended  to  in  watering  until  they  get  established. 
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After  this,  if  kept  clear  from  weeds,  they  will  not  require  any  further  care  until 
autumn,  when  they  should  be  removed  into  the  flower  garden. 

I  might  extend  this  list  to  a  considerable  length  without  exhausting  the 
number  of  plants  adapted  for  spring  decoration ;  but  it  is  not  a  great  number 
of  different  plants  that  is  so  much  needed  as  a  few  sorts  of  distinct  colours,  proper 
height,  and  good  free-flowering  habit.  Most  of  the  plants  I  have  recommended 
have  been  in  this  country  time  out  of  mind.  They  were  very  common  in  most 
gardens  in  the  days  of  our  childhood.  They  are  all  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  if 
a  piece  of  ground  be  devoted  to  their  growth,  with  very  little  labour  a  large  stock 
of  most  useful  plants  for  the  spring  decoration  of  the  flower  garden  may  always 
be  on  hand.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  and  that  is  that  to  the  lover  of  nature 
and  the  man  of  taste  a  parterre  properly  and  effectively  planted  with  these  flowers 
will  afford  infinitely  greater  pleasure  and  delight  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May  than  one  where  broken  bricks,  slate,  sand,  &c.,  are  employed  to 
produce  an  effect  can  possibly  do,  no  matter  how  artistically  designed. 

Stourton.  M.  Saul. 


CHRONICLES  OF  A  TOWN  GARDEN. — No.  IV. 

My  glass  dish  of  Tulips  has  excited  the  envy  of  all  who  have  seen  it.  In  the 
centre,  because  the  tallest,  are  the  pure  white  Pottebakker,  the  best  white  Tulip 
for  pot  culture  I  have  ever  seen.  Pound  these  are  Proserpine,  fine  silken  rose, 
and  Superintendent,  pretty  violet  striped ;  and  outside  a  ring  of  Scarlet  Yan  Thol 
and  Golden  Prince,  alternately,  the  vivid  scarlet  of  the  one  contrasting  well  with 
the  bright  golden  hue  of  the  other.  Like  the  marvellous  pie  in  the  nursery 
rhyme,  it  was 

“  A  pretty  dish 
To  set  before  a  king.*’ 

Standing  on  a  small  table  in  the  window  of  the  sitting-room,  on  these  bright 
sunny  spring  mornings  there  streams  in,  upon,  and  about  its  occupants  the  bright 
beams  of  the  “  ruler  of  the  day,”  and,  with  the  master  hand  of  a  great  artist, 
gives  a  finishing  touch  to  what  nature  has  so  admirably  done.  Passers-by  stop  to 
look  over  an  outer  rampart  of  blue,  white,  and  striped  Crocus,  through  a  battle¬ 
ment  of  Hyacinths  behind  it,  on  to  the  coveted  prize  within.  The  box  of 
Crocuses  is  a  fair  picture  to  look  upon.  The  few  Cloth  of  Gold  soon  spent  their 
brief  existence.  There  has  succeeded  to  them  a  centre  group  of  a  large  purple 
variety  known  as  Prince  Albert,  that  has  the  valuable  quality  of  being  remarkably 
free-flowering.  On  the  right  it  is  flanked  by  La  Majesteuse,  a  large  and  splendid 
striped  variety ;  on  the  left  by  Queen  Victoria,  a  large  and  pure  white.  Each 
forms  a  charming  mass  of  flower,  that  I  heartily  wish  could  remain  longer  in 
bloom  than  the  brief  space  ordinarily  allotted  to  them.  Scarcely  less  attractive  is 
a  large  pot  of  a  very  dwarf  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  called  L’Etoile  d’Or,  a  variety  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  flowering  before.  It  grows  about  12  inches  in 
height,  and  throws  trusses  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  from  four  to  six  of  these 
forming  the  truss.  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  for  pot  culture,  and,  as  it 
is  moderate  in  price,  it  can  be  easily  obtained.  I  have  the  bulbs  of  P.  Narcissus 
in  the  “  two  small  pots”  in  bloom  also.  I  think  the  variety  is  “  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale,”  a  rather  expensive  but  splendid  flower.  One  has  yielded  a  truss  of  six¬ 
teen  blossoms  ;  the  other  has  given  me  seventeen,  each  flower  being  about  the 
size  of  a  florin,  and  represents  a  pale  yellow  shield,  from  the  centre  of  which 
issues  a  deep  orange  cup.  They  are  very  fragrant  indeed. 

Hyacinths  in  pots  have  succeeded  beyond  my  more  sanguine  expectations  ; 
they  again  confirm  the  experience  reaped  before,  but  not  always  so  favourably, 
that  it  is  highly  necessary  to  plant  in  a  good  compost.  On  my  way  to  the  city  of 
a  morning,  how  many  miserable  abortions  I  see  in  the  shape  of  dwarf,  stunted, 
premature  blooms  and  foliage,  planted  in  poor  soil.  There  seems  to  be  too  much 
care  taken  of  them,  and  so  many  little  acts  of  attention  paid  to  them,  as  not  to 
warrant  me  in  ascribing  the  failure  to  neglect.  Two  rich  dark  single  Blue  flowers, 
Vulcan  and  La  Nuit,  were  among  the  first  to  be  in  bloom.  Then  of  Reds  1 
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have  Von  Schiller,  rich  deep  pink,  with  reddish  stripes ;  Fireball,*  bright  deep 
red,  very  showy ;  Amphion,  a  very  handsome  claret-colonred  flower,  but  has  a 
very  small  bulb,  just  such  a  one  as  any  one  who  knows  but  yery  little  about 
Hyacinths  would  be  unwilling  to  buy  in  a  shop ;  it  is  one  of  a  few  small  bulbs 
from  which  you  are  sure  to  get  a  good  spike.  J enny  Lind,  pale  rose ;  and  Le 
Prophete,  a  very  handsome  flower,  blush  belt,  with  a  deep  pink  stripe  on  each 
petal.  These  are  single  varieties.  Three  double  Feds  are  also  in  bloom.  The 
first,  my  old  favourite  Lord  Wellington,  a  beautiful  delicate  blush,  with  very  large 
belt,  thickly  set  on  the  spike.  I  have  a  grand  spike  of  it,  and  a  second  spike  is 
also  fast  developing  itself.  Unlike  most  of  the  double  varieties,  this  one  is  well 
adapted  for  culture  in  glasses.  The  second  is  Czar  Nicholas,  deeper  blush,  but 
smaller  bells;  it  is,  however,  a  very  pretty  variety;  and  Lieutenant  Waghom, 
deep  red,  a  good  colour,  but  forms  a  poor  spike.  Of  single  Whites  I  have  Vesta, 
pure  white,  with  small  spike  and  belt ;  Kroon  Princess,  a  good  pure  white ;  and 
Alba  Superbissima,  a  fine  spike,  with  beautiful  waxy  pure  white  bells.  I  had  one 
double  White  named  Paarlboot ;  it  was  as  pure  in  colours  as  could  be  desired,  but 
throws  a  small  spike.  Another  batch,  to  form  a  succession  to  these,  is  progressing 
favourably.  They  must  be  dwelt  upon  by-and-by.  In  my  process  of  cultivation 
I  use  no  artificial  manure,  nor  do  I  resort  to  any  expedients  to  enhance  the  size 
and  beauty  of  the  spikes.  I  water  them  freely,  with  water  slightly  chilled,  during 
the  time  they  are  in  flower.  It  is  sometimes  astonishing  what  a  quantity  of 
water  a  Hyacinth  will  absorb  during  the  period  of  its  bloom  by  capillary  action.  My 
second  and  third  batches  of  Hyacinths  in  glasses  are  now  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
beauty,  or  exhibiting  signs  of  decay.  Of  single  Whites,  La  Candeur ;  Queen 
Victoria,  a  capital  variety  for  growing  in  a  glass  ;  and  Madame  Talleyrand;  all 
good.  Of  single  Blues,  Bleu  Mourant,  an  old  but  valuable  variety  ;  M.  Matthieu, 
rich  dark  glossy  purple,  with  white  eye,  but  small ;  and  Madame  Coster,  deep 
lilac,  with  white  centre.  Of  single  Feds,  Amy,  rich  bright  colour ;  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  deep  pink,  with  darker  stripe ;  La  Dame  du  Lac,  pale  rosy  pink,  an 
excellent  flower  ;  Princess  Helena,  very  similar  ;  and  Madame  Goldsmith,  a  very 
beautiful  variety,  pale  pink,  with  carmine  stripe,  and  having  a  splendid  spike. 
Of  single  Yellows,  one  only  at  present  is  in  flower — King  of  Holland,  creamy 
yellow,  streaked  with  reddish  buff,  well  worthy  of  cultivation  ;  and  one  double 
yellow,  Jaune  Supreme,  pale  canary,  with  large  bells,  but  very  few  of  them. 

I  have  had,  and  still  have,  a  beautiful  display  within.  I  love  to  see  the  people 
who  pass  along  the  street  stop  and  admire.  Many  linger  and  retire  reluctantly. 
The  human  face  lights  up  with  pure  enjoyment  as  it  inspects  my  poor  show. 
Within  the  shadow  of  a  curtain  I  watch  with  great  interest  the  effect  expressed 
in  the  countenance — no  jmssion,  no  resentment,  no  envy  even,  at  least  expressed. 
I  am  gladdened,  too,  and  rejoice  that  I  can  fling  a  small  ray  of  pleasure  across  the 
path  of  some,  perchance  it  may  be,  who  are  sorely  pressed  by  trial,  or  affliction, 
or  infirmity.  My  display  is  but  a  very  imperfect  type  of  that  great  change  just 
now  passing  slowly  but  surely  over  every  tree,  and  hedgerow,  and  field,  and  lane. 
The  Daisy  and  the  Primrose— 

“  Thee,  -when  young  Spring  first  questioned  Winter’s  sway, 

And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight — 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 
To  mark  his  victory” — 

These  are  leaping  up,  responsive  to  that  great  feat  that  summons  them  to  their 
annual  resurrection,  and,  in  their  wake,  will  arise  to  activity  all  that  great  pro¬ 
cession  of  forces  that  changes  suspended  winter  into  the  reviving  spring,  and  that 
again  into  all  the  marvellous  vitality  and  beauty  of  living  summer. 

Quo. 


BIRDS. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  bird  controversy.  I  formerly  patronised 
bird-killing.  My  old  man,  now  dead,  gave  me  no  peace  till  he  had  a  gun,  with 
which  he  shot  in  one  season  one  hundred  and  eighty  blackbirds  and  thrushes.  At 
the  same  time  he  also  shot  my  trees  and  Faspberry  canes.  The  reason  of  the 
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great  abundance  of  these  and  other  birds  here  is,  that  at  the  back  of  my  house  is 
Mr.  Sturts,  Chetterwood  Chase,  of  a  thousand  acres ;  and  in  front  of  my  house  is 
Ashley  Wood,  of  a  hundred  acres. 

The  birds  being  killed,  the  slugs  and  snails  spoiled  what  they  did  not  eat. 
The  result  was  I  gained  nothing  by  the  bird-killing.  I  have  now  discontinued 
this  practice,  and  fence  against  the  admitted  damages  done  by  birds  in  the  best 
way  that  I  can.  Having  never  less  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  in  and  around  my  garden  in  the  fruit  season,  I  find  it  necessary  to  net  as 
much  as  I  can,  and  to  keep  a  birdkeeper  during  the  fruit  season,  who,  with  a  tin 
canister  and  pebbles,  scares  away  as  many  as  she  can.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
great  demolition,  I  get  more  Baspberries  and  Strawberries  than  I  know  what  to 
do  with. 

I  have  no  great  amount  of  sentimentality,  but  there  is  no  heart  endued  with 
sensibility  that  does  not  feel  exhilirated  by  the  first  notes  of  the  blackbird  or 
thrush  as,  perched  upon  the  topmost  branch  of  an  Elm,  it  cheers  its  mate,  and 
announces  to  the  public  that  an  halcyon  time  is  at  hand.  In  our  species  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  It  is  the  female  that  is  destined  by  her  sweet  notes  to  beguile 
the  cares  of  the  male. 

When  I  hear  the  first  spring  notes  of  these  harbingers  I  cannot  but  remember 
those  beautiful  words  in  Solomon’s  Song,  the  second  chapter,  verses  eleven  and 
twelve. 

“  For,  lo  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth;  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.” 

Or  thus — 

“  For  now  the  sullen  Winter’s  past, 

No  more  we  fear  the  northern  blast ; 

No  storms  nor  threatening  clouds  appear, 

No  falling  rain  deforms  the  year. 

The  dews  and  soft  descending  show’rs 
Nurse  the  new-born  tender  flow’rs. 

Hark  !  the  birds  melodious  sing, 

And  usher  in  the  new  born  Spring  !” 

Birds,  I  think,  may  be  destroyed  moderately.  By  extermination  we  destroy 
the  balance  of  creation.  If  birds  increase  upon  us  inordinately,  no  doubt  they 
may  be  reduced  with  good  effect ;  but  if  we  exterminate  them  there  is  as  little 
doubt  that  other  evils  will  increase  upon  us.  For  a  month  or  six  weeks  they  may 
do  us  mischief ;  but  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  are  doing  us  good. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  friend  to  sparrows.  I  used  to  be  their  enemy  from 
perceiving  the  mischief  done  by  them  to  the  thatch ;  but  one  day  seeing  several 
of  them  eating  the  plant  lice  (Aphides)  on  my  Bose-buds,  I  resolved  to  destroy 
them  no  more.  There  is  one  argument  strongly  in  favour  of  the  birds  that  we 
desire  to  destroy — viz.,  that  countries  which  have  them  not  will  gladly  pay  great 
sums  to  procure  them. 

I  do  not  myself  hold  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  ;  but  if  such  a  thing  as 
the  transmigration  of  the  soul  were  possible,  and  I  was  compelled  to  pass  into  a 
bird,  I  would  pass  into  a  sea  gull.  I  will  venture  to  give  my  reasons,  although  it 
is  said  that  those  who  give  their  reasons  will  bring  themselves  into  a  chancery  suit. 

I  would  be  a  sea  gull,  then,  because  of  its  comparative  immunity  from  danger, 
both  as  regards  itself  and  its  tender  offspring,  and  also  because  of  its  facilities  of 
obtaining  its  food.  Ho  bird  of  prey  seeks  its  life.  Man  rarely  fires  at  it,  and 
even  if  he  fires  at  it  the  chance  is  that  he  will  miss  it.  In  stormy  weather  it 
comes  inland  to  my  downs  and  picks  up  worms  ;  and  so  wary,  so  keen-eyed  and 
high-flying  is  it,  that  the  fowler  cannot  get  near  it,  nor  fetch  it  down  without  a 
minnie  rifle.  In  fine  weather  it  obtains  its  food  by  fishing.  Its  eggs  are  laid  and 
its  young  reared  in  the  lofty  crags  of  rocks,  where  it  is  dangerous  for  boy  or  man 
to  go.  It  can  dig,  fish,  fly,  swim,  and  stand  on  its  head  on  the  water  like  Blondin. 
For  these  reasons  I  would  be  a  sea  gull.  There  is  no  other  bird  that  has  so  many 
immunities  and  facilities  of  pleasurable  existence. 

Headers,  if  ever  you  transmigrate  into  a  bird,  beware  of  all  kinds  of  game, 
birds  of  prey,  or  demolishers  of  any  commodity  that  is  produced  on  a  farm  or  in 
a  garden. 

Rushton. 


W.  F.  Badclyffe. 
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Aucuba  japonic  a. — To  Mr.  Standish,  of 
Ascot,  belongs  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
first  in  Europe  to  fruit  the  Aucuba,  a  plant 
of  which,  loaded  with  its  very  ornamental 
red  berries,  he  exhibited  at  the  first  spring 
show  at  Kensington  on  the  9th  of  March. 
The  Aucuba,  as  is  tolerably  well  known  to 
gardeners,  produces  distinct  male  and  female 
flowers,  and  all  the  blotched-leaved  indivi¬ 
duals  hitherto  planted  in  gardens  bear  the 
latter  only  ;  but  Mr.  Fortune  whilst  in  Japan 
sought  diligently  for  plants  with  male  flowers, 
and  was  successful  in  obtaining  one,  though 
not  without  some  difficulty,  for  the  Japanese 
having  quite  a  rage  for  variegated  plants,  and 
caring  little  for  the  berries,  prefer  the  female 
plant  as  being  the  more  ornamental  in  foliage, 
and  consequently  do  not  plant  that  with  male 
flowers.  These  were  produced  last  year  at 
Ascot,  and  Mr.  Standish  fertilised  by  their 
means  a  plant  of  the  green-leaved  kind,  and 
the  result  was  an  abundance  of  berries,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  hard  seed  covered  with  a  thin 
skin.  If,  as  is  most  likely,  the  seeds  will 
vegetate  when  ripened  in  this  country,  they 
will  afford  a  ready  means  of  increasing  the 
number  of  male  plants ;  and  when  these 
become  plentiful  enough  the  Aucuba,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  green-leaved  kind,  will,  no  doubt, 
be  extensively  grown  for  the  ornamental 
effect  of  its  berries  in  autumn  and  winter, 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  foliage. 

Cinchona. — Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Bath,  Jamaica,  has  succeeded  in 
rearing  a  number  of  plants  of  different 
species  of  this  highly  important  medicinal 
genus.  Some  of  these  are  now  thriving 
young  trees  two  years  old,  and  upwards  of 
6  feet  in  height ;  and  there  is  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  their  succeeding  in  the  more  elevated 
mountain  districts  of  Jamaica.  Cinchona 
succirubra  (Red  Bark)  is  found  to  succeed  the 
best,  and  at  a  lower  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  than  the  others. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — M.  Bossin,  in  order 
to  hasten  the  production  of  side  sprouts,  cuts 
off  the  top  of  the  stem  about  the  middle  of 
September.  Cutting  off  the  tops  has  long 
been  practised  in  this  country  at  a  much 
later  period  of  the  season ;  but  if  a  sufficiency 
of  the  leaves  forming  the  head  are  not  left, 
and  frost  ensue,  many  of  the  young  sprouts 
are  destroyed  in  consequence  of  being  deprived 
of  the  shelter  of  the  leaves,  which  in  severe 
frost  hang  down  and  form  a  kind  of  umbrella. 
Doubtless  by  cutting  off  the  growing  point 
the  development  of  the  buds  formed  at  the 
axils  of  the  old  leaves  which  have  dropped  off 
will  be  hastened,  and  probably,  if  the  opera¬ 
tion  were  practised  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
season  as  M.  Bossin  recommends,  the  sprouts 
would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  escape  injury. 
The  plan  is  worthy  of  a  trial  where  an  early 


production  of  these  valuable  winter  greens  is 
a  desideratum. 

Effects  of  the  Destruction  of  Trees 
on  Climate.  —  From  the  following  extract 
from  the  Albany  Country  Gentleman ,  it  appears 
that  the  Americans  are  beginning  to  be  alive 
to  the  evil  effects  of  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  trees  which  has  been  so  long  going  on  in 
their  continent : — “  The  idea  is  often  advanced 
that  our  seasons  have  changed.  The  weather 
is  not  now  as  it  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
when  good  Peaches  were  grown  in  all  parts  of 
our  country,  except  in  portions  of  some  of 
our  most  northern  states  ;  and  south  of  New 
York  they  attained  the  highest  state  of  per¬ 
fection.  But  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  in  some  sections  where  they  once 
flourished,  they  cannot  now  be  grown  at  all ; 
and  even  further  south,  where  trees  were 
often  met  with  in  perfect  health  thirty  or 
forty  years  old,  now  the  crop  is  extremely 
uncertain,  and  the  trees  scarcely  survive  ten 
years.  The  same  influences  that  have  so 
seriously  affected  the  Peach  have  also  proved 
injurious  to  other  fruits,  and  even  farm  crops 
have,  in  some  degree,  suffered  from  the  same 
cause.  The  question  then  arises,  "What  has 
caused  these  meteorological  changes  ?  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  may  be  traced  to  the  general 
removal  of  the  native  forests  over  a  wide 
extent  of  our  country.  In  early  times  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  timber  were  destroyed  in 
the  process  of  clearing  land  for  agricultural 
purposes.  In  later  years  a  more  thorough 
clearing  has  been  caused  by  the  great  demand 
arising  for  fuel  to  supply  the  numerous  rail¬ 
roads  that  traverse  the  country  in  every 
direction.  This  widespread  clearing  of  the 
timber  has  not  only  affected  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  it  is  the  direct  cause 
of  the  sudden  changes  that  mark  the  seasons 
in  later  years.  Nor  is  the  effect  confined  to 
the  colder  portions  of  the  year.  Summer 
showers  are  less  frequent,  and  many  of  the 
mountain  streams  are  either  dried  up  or  much 
reduced  in  size.  No  general  remedy  can  be 
devised  for  these  changes ;  yet  in  many  locali¬ 
ties  means  may  be  employed  for  the  partial 
protection  of  orchards,  gardens,  and  dwellings, 
from  the  effects  of  the  severest  winter  winds. 
This  may  be  done,  where  the  nature  of  the 
surroundings  will  admit,  by  planting  belts  or 
groves  of  trees  on  the  most  exposed  sides  of 
the  homestead.  These  may  often  be  rendered 
both  ornamental  and  useful.” 

Cotton  in  Algeria. — There  were  8091 
acres  of  land  planted  with  Cotton  last  year 
in  the  three  provinces  of  Algeria,  and  the 
crop  amounted  to  3,093,814  lbs.,  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  £154,360.  During  the  years 
1861  and  1862  the  ground  planted  with  Cot¬ 
ton  did  not  measure  more  than  3523  acres, 
and  the  value  of  the  crop  did  not  exeeed 
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£23,680.  There  are  some  details  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  cultivation  of  Cotton  in  Algeria 
which  are  not  without  interest.  M.  Masquelier 
a  Flavre,  merchant,  is  the  owner  of  some  land 
at  Sig,  near  Oran,  which  he  has  appropriated 
to  the  cultivation  of  Cotton.  He  is,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  one  of  the  most  successful  planters  in 
the  colony ;  and  his  last  year’s  crop  excited 
general  admiration.  The  following  are  the 
returns  of  his  produce  for  the  last  six  years, 
which  show  the  progress  he  has  made : — 
In  1858  he  commenced  by  planting  192  acres, 
which  produced,  on  an  average,  490  lbs.  per 
acre.  In  1859  the  produce  increased  to 
531  lbs.  per  acre ;  and  in  1863  it  amounted 
to  1119  lbs.  per  acre.  Almost  the  whole  of 
M.  Masquelier’ s  crop  consists  of  long  silk 
Cotton,  which  at  present  sells  at  Havre  at 
3s.  11c?.  per  pound.  One  of  the  obstacles 
which  the  cultivation  of  Cotton  encounters 
in  the  province  of  Oran  is  the  difficulty  of 
irrigation ;  and  for  that  reason  the  colonists 
are  pressing  on  the  Government  the  necessity 


of  embanking  the  river.  Sig.  M.  Masquelier 
is  not  the  only  French  Cotton  planter  who 
has  been  successful  in  Algeria.  M.  Herzog 
has,  by  means  of  watering  his  plants,  pro¬ 
duced  as  much  as  982  lbs.  per  acre.  The 
natives  are  now  beginning  to  profit  by  the 
example  set  them  by  the  French  planters. 
Some  successful  attempts  have  been  made  at 
Zenez,  and  the  produce  brought  a  very  fair 
price  at  Algiers. 

Soldiers’  Gardens  are  to  be  instituted  at 
Aldershott ;  and  as  a  means  of  giving  the  sol¬ 
dier  occupation  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  health¬ 
ful  recreation,  will  doubtless  be  attended  with 
good  results.  In  the  French  army  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  having  gardens  cultivated  by  the 
soldiers  has  proved  very  successful,  the  men 
taking  great  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  little  plots,  from  which  they  derive  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  profit.  Exhibitions  might  be 
instituted  at  the  different  military  stations, 
and  small  prizes  might  be  offered  for  the  best 
productions  and  the  best  cultivated  crops. 


CALENDAR  OF 


CONSERVATORY. 

As  there  can  be  no  want  of  flowering  plants 
for  decorating  at  this  season,  be  scrupulously 
attentive  with  regard  to  cleanliness;  dead 
leaves  and  dead  flowers,  if  not  removed,  will 
mar  the  effect  of  the  finest  display  of  flowers. 
Cinerarias  will  now  be  gay ;  also  some  of  the 
Azaleas  that  have  been  forwarded  with  a  little 
heat.  Tropseolums,  when  well  done,  are  good 
objects  for  the  conservatory ;  Koses  ought  now 
be  very  fine.  Genistas,  Epacrises,  Chorozemas, 
Pultenaeas,  Hoveas,  Acacias,  Boronias,  Les- 
chenaultias,  &c.,  will  now  add  to  the  display 
and  give  greater  variety.  Give  plenty  of  air 
and  water  freely. 

GREENHOUSE. 

Hardwooded  Plants. — Pay  the  greatest  atten¬ 
tion ‘to  the  watering  of  all  newly-potted  plants, 
but  more  particularly  slow-growing  plants. 
Give  air  freely  on  fine  days,  but  shut  up 
early;  syringe  occasionally.  Keep  everything 
clean  and  tidy,  and  look  out  for  insects.  Soft- 
wooded  Plants. — Stop,  and  pinch  off  the  end  of 
the  shoots  of  Cupheas,  Heliotropes,  Salvias, 
&c.,  if  large  specimens  are  required.  Shift 
the  strongest  plants  into  larger  pots.  Azaleas. 
— Attend  carefully  to  the  watering  of  all  the 
young  growing  plants  that  have  been  potted ; 
syringe  occasionally,  and  give  air  freely  in  fine 
weather.  Shift  such  large  plants  as  are  not 
showing  bloom,  if  they  require  a  larger  size 
pot.  The  bloom-buds  of  those  that  are  going  to 
flower  will  now  be  coming  •  forward ;  water 
freely  and  give  plenty  of  air  on  fine  days.  To 
prolong  the  period  of  flowering,  some  of  the 
later  kinds  should  be  placed  either  in  a  house 
or  pit  with  a  north  aspect.  Camellias. — These 
should  be  kept  pretty  warm  while  they  are 


OPERATIONS. 


making  their  young  shoots ;  they  should  have 
but  little  air,  and  should  be  syringed  freely. 
Cinerarias. — Many  now  will  be  in  full  bloom, 
others  will  be  opening.  In  either  state  they 
are  a  most  pleasing  flower  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  well-grown  plants  being  in  every  respect 
very  interesting.  The  improvement  made  in 
the  Cineraria  within  the  last  few  years  has 
been  very  great,  both  in  form  and  variety. 
Flowers,  such  as  Lady  Hume  Campbell, 
thought  perfect  a  few  years  since,  would  not 
now  be  tolerated.  Pelargoniums  will  now  be 
in  vigorous  growth,  the  early  bloomers  throw¬ 
ing  up  their  trusses.  Attend  to  tying  out  the 
branches  to  neat  osier  stakes.  Do  not  permit 
any  to  be  crowded ;  a  free  circulation  of  air 
all  round  the  plants  is  indispensable.  If  need¬ 
ful,  wash  the  foliage  thoroughly,  using  a 
syringe  and  soft  water.  About  the  end  of  the 
month  fumigate  thoroughly,  whether  you  per¬ 
ceive  green  fly  or  not ;  and  this  should  be  done 
in  every  house  and  frame  on  the  premises. 
Do  not  allow  the  plants  to  want  water  long, 
and  use  clear  weak  manure  water  once  or 
twice  a- week. 

FORCING. 

Keep  up  a  succession  of  French  Beans. 
Bring  forward  Tomatoes  and  Capsicums,  also 
Cucumbers  for  ridges.  Prick  out  into  boxes 
or  frames,  on  a  little  heat,  Sweet  Marjoram 
and  Basil;  also,  Celery.  Sow  Mustard  and 
Cress.  Hardy  Shrubs. — Keep  up  a  moist 
atmosphere;  syringe  freely,  and  give  plenty 
of  air.  As  you  remove  plants  in  flower,  fill 
up  with  others.  Attend  to  previous  directions. 
Cucumbers. — Attend  to  the  directions  given  in 
previous  Calendars.  Melons. — Do  not  let  the 
shoots  get  crowded ;  when  the  flowers  are  ex- 
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panded,  fertilise ;  give  air  pretty  freely,  unless 
the  weather  be  cold.  Plant  out  young  plants 
as  soon  as  the  beds  are  ready — use  a  good 
loamy  soil.  Keep  up  a  steady  bottom  heat 
and  a  moist  growing  atmosphere.  Sow  for 
successional  crops.  Peach-house. — Attend  to 
the  disbudding  and  tying  of  the  shoots;  do 
not  remove  too  many  at  a  time,  but  go  over 
the  trees  often.  When  any  of  the  trees  are 
deficient  of  wood,  endeavour  to  get  some  young- 
shoots  to  fill  up.  In  thinning  the  fruit,  be 
guided  by  the  condition  of  the  tree ;  on  a 
strong,  vigorous-growing  tree,  leave  a  good 
large  crop,  that  will  check  over-exuberance ; 
on  weak  growing  trees,  leave  rather  a  light 
crop,  this  will  give  them  a  chance  to  grow 
stronger.  Keep  a  steady  temperature  of  about 
50°  or  60°  until  after  the  stoning  of  the  fruit ; 
when  this  is  completed,  gradually  raise  the 
temperature.  Water  the  borders  freely  when 
they  require  it.  Pines. — Secure  neatly  to  stakes 
the  fruit,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  an  erect  posi¬ 
tion.  Keep  a  moist  atmosphere  and  water 
liberally.  The  young  stock  should  now  be  pot¬ 
ted  ;  strong  plants  with  good  roots  may  have  a 
liberal  shift,  but  in  general  we  do  not  like  large 
shifts  at  this  potting  ;  we  prefer  giving  them 
small  shifts  at  this  potting,  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  filled  these  with  roots  (which  they 
in  general  will  in  a  few  weeks),  to  give  them 
liberal  shifts.  There  may  be  a  little  more 
labour  in  this  plan,  but  the  plants  will  make 
more  rapid  progress  by  this  method.  In  pot¬ 
ting,  press  the  soil  firmly ;  when  potted  they 
should  be  plunged  into  a  bottom  heat  of  about 
85°,  and  they  should  have  a  moist  atmosphere 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  air,  but  they  should 
not  be  watered  for  two  or  three  weeks,  by  that 
time  the  roots  will  be  through  the  balls.  After 
t  his  they  will  grow  rapidly. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Plant  the  general  crop  of  Potatoes ;  plant 
Cauliflowers,  Lettuce,  Savoys,  Borecole,  and 
Cabbages  ;  plant  herbs.  Sow  Peas  and  Broad 
Beans  for  succession;  sow  Broccoli  of  sorts  for 
general  crop  ;  sow  Cauliflowers  for  succession ; 
sow  Savoys,  Borecole,  Beet-root,  and  Carrots, 
for  general  crop.  Sow  Turnips,  Spinach,  and 
Parsley.  Sow  Celery  for  late  crop ;  sow 
Radishes ;  sow  herbs ;  sow  Salsafy  and  Scor- 
zonera  ;  sow  Asparagus  ;  sow  Lettuces.  De¬ 
stroy  weeds  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  keep 
soil  open  among  crops.  Keep  everthing  clean 
and  tidy. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Hardy  Fruit. — Attend  to  the  protection  of 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apricot  trees  until  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  month,  when,  if  the 
weather  be  mild  and  fair,  they  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Uncover  Fig-trees.  Apricots  will  be  set 
now,  and  should  often  be  gone  over,  thinning 
a  few  at  a  time.  Finish  grafting. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the  beds 
in  readiness  for  the  summer  plants.  The  soil 
should  be  frequently  turned  oyer ;  do  not  on 


any  account  make  it  over-rich,  as  this  will 
give  more  foliage  than  flowers.  Look  often 
over  the  stock  of  plants  for  the  beds,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  have  sufficient  to  fill  each  and 
every  bed  with  its  proper  colour.  Harden 
off  spring-struck  cuttings  ;  bring  forward 
annuals.  Roll  the  grass  frequently  before 
mowing,  you  will  afterwards  see  the  benefit  of 
it.  Prune  Roses.  Cold  Frames. — Remove  the 
lights  off  daily,  if  the  state  of  the  weather 
permits,  so  as  gradually  to  harden  off  before 
planting  out :  water  freely,  and,  as  soon  as 
you  perceive  any  green  fly,  fumigate. 
florists’  flowers. 

Auriculas. — As  many  of  these  will  now  be 
in  bloom,  the  frame  should  be  removed  to  a 
north  aspect,  to  prolong  the  beauty  of  the 
delicate  tints  of  colour  these  possess.  Late- 
blooming  kinds,  however,  should  for  a  time 
remain  in  their  old  quarters.  A  rather  free 
siipply  of  water  will  now  be  required,  with 
plenty  of  air.  Carnations  and  Picotees. — The 
season  and  the  weather  are  in  favour  of 
speedily  finishing  the  potting  of  these  plants 
for  blooming.  Those  for  blooming  in  beds  or 
borders  may  now  be  planted  out,  without  risk. 
Avoid  planting  them  in  soil  infested  with  wire- 
worm.  Dahlia's. — Repot  all  that  are  struck, 
and  grow  them  on  a  gentle  bottom  heat  until 
well  established.  When  established,  repot 
into  a  size  larger  pot,  and  place  them  in  a  cold 
pit,  free  from  slugs  or  snails.  Cover  the  pits 
or  frames  up  during  frosty  nights.  Sow  seeds 
in  shallow  pans,  placing  them  in  a  hotbed 
having  a  brisk  heat.  When  a  sufficient  number 
of  cuttings  has  been  obtained,  divide  the 
roots ;  they  will  make  several  strong  plants 
each,  which  are  best  adapted  for  planting  in 
the  most  exposed  situations.  Hollyhocks. — 
Repot  spring-struck  plants ;  they  will  make 
greater,  progress  in  pots  if  good  rich  soil  is 
used  than  if  planted  out  before  the  weather  is 
settled.  Strong  plants  may  be  planted  out  at 
once,  giving  each  plant  a  few  spits  of  rotten 
manure.  Pansies.  —  Gather  any  premature 
flowers  these  may  produce ;  this  will  cause 
larger  and  finer  flowers  in  May,  the  time  they 
will  be  required  for  exhibiting.  Those  in  pots 
will  require  constant  looking  over  with  the 
watering-pot.  Use  weak  liquid  manure  two 
or  three  times  a- week.  PinJcs. — These  having 
been  top-dressed  will  require  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  for  some  time.  Disbudding  will  be  the 
next  thing  to  be  done,  if  large  blooms  are  re¬ 
quired.  Tulips.  —  April  is  the  most  trying 
month  for  Tulips,  from  the  frequency  of 
showers,  followed  by  frosty  nights.  It  will  be 
better  to  give  a  good  watering  between  the 
plants  when  they  require  it  than  to  allow 
them  to  have  rain,  which  remains  so  long  in 
the  heart  of  the  plant.  Avoid  hail  night  or 
day,  by  covering  up,  if  threatening  showers 
appear.  Daring  very  cold  winds  secure  the 
canvass  used  for  protecting  them  at  night  the 
exposed  side  of  the  bed  ;  this  will  greatly  pro¬ 
tect  them  without  drawing  the  plants. 
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TERMS  FOR  ADVERTISING. 


Six  Lines  in  Column  . .  2  6 

Every  additional  line . . .  0  6 

Quar  ter  of  a  Page . . . . .  15  0 

Half  a  Page,  or  One  Column  .  30  0 

Whole  Page  . .  30  0 

Stitching  in  Catalogues  not  exceeding  16  pages  30  0 
Sixteen  pages  and  not  exceeding  32  pages  .  60  0 


'TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  Horticultural 

J-  Society’s  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  July  8th, 
1864.  Prizes  open  to  all  England. 

Schedules  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  E.  F.  LOOP,  8,  Parade. 


T  A  R  R  &  S  U  G  D  E  N, 

J  SEED  MERCHANTS. 

12,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


SALE  OF  TULIPS. 

MR.  G.  W.  HARDY,  finding  himself 

unable  to  continue  his  gardening  pursuits,  is 
under  the  necessity  of 

Disposing  of  h  s  valuable  Collection  of  Tulips 

during  the  ensuing  season. 

It  comprises  a  large  number  of  the  best  varieties 
for  exhibition,  many  of  which  are  scarce,  and  some 
ot  them  exclusively  in  his  own  possession.  Having- 
been  cultivated  with  great  care,  their  superior  quality 
may  be  confidently  relied  upon  ;  and  no  bulb  will  be 
sold  which  does  not  produce  a  well-marked  bloom 
this  season.  The  prices  will  be  moderate,  and  a 
Catalogue  may  be  had,  as  soon  as  ready,  on  prepaid 
application. 

There  will  be  upwards  of  2000  blooms,  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  is  respectfully  invited  on  any  day 
from  the  16th  of  May  to  the  end  of  the  month. 
Warrington.— April  14th,  1864. 


HOLLYHOCKS. —  PAUL  k  SON 

I  I  have  a  fine  Stock  of  young  healthy  Plants  now 
ready.  Descriptive  List  on  application. 

The  “OLD”  Cheshunt  Nurseries,  N. 


Cheap  Bedding  Plants,  mostly  2s  6d.  per  doz. 

r  SCOTT’S  FLOWER  GARDEN 

*)  t  DIRECTORY,  88  pages,  is  replete  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring 
Gardening.  Copious  Lists  of  all  the  best  Flowers 
suitable  for  each  Season  ar  e  given.  Price  6d. 
Merriott,  Crewkerne,  Somerset. 


Splendid  New  Double  Fuchsia,  Lord  of  the 
Manor. 

p  EORGE  FRY  is  now  sending  out 

V7  this  noble  variety,  a  full  description  of  which, 
with  an  Engraving,  may  be  had  on  application. 

A  LIST  of  some  of  the  leading  Men  in  the  Trade 
who  have  ordered,  and  can  Supply  the  above,  will 
appear  anon. 

Manor  Nursery,  Manor  Lane,  Lee,  Kent. 


Portrait  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner. 

The  May  Number  of  the  MIDLAND 

J-  AND  NORTHERN  FLORISTS’  GUIDE,  Price  6d., 
will  contain  a  beautifully-executed  Portrait  of  this 
Eminent  Florist,  with  Biographical  Sketch.  Can  be 
obtained  direct  from  the  Publisher,  Mr.  J.  HUNT, 
Long  Row,  Nottingham. 


TREES  coming  into  BLOOM  wil 

X  be  protected  from  Frost,  Hail,  &c.,  by  using 
HAYTHORN’S  HEXAGOV  and  CHISWICK  GAR 
DEN  NETS.  They  will  also  secure  the  Fruit  from 
Wasps,  Flies,  Birds,  &c.,  and  are  recommended  and 
used  by  the  principal  Gardeners.  Patterns,  Prices, 
and  Testimonials  free  by  Post. 

Address,  Mr.  HAYTHORN,  Nottingham. 


New  Chrysanthemums. 

JOHN  SALTER’S  Descriptive  Cata- 

M  logue  of  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  PYRE- 
THRUMS,  HARDY  VARIEGATED  PLANTS,  Ac., 
for  1864,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Versailles  Nursery,  William  Street,  near 
Hammersmith  Turnpike,  W. 


CATALOGUE  OF  CUTTINGS. 

]OHN  MORSE’S  CATALOGUE  of 

the  above  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded, 
free  by  post,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  one  stamp. 
It  contains  all  the  most  choice  and  new  varieties  of 
Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Verbena's,  Chrysanthemums,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Calceolarias,  Petunias,  Cinerarias,  Phloxes, 
Pinks,  Pansies,  Roses,  Mimulus,  Fentstemons,  Antir¬ 
rhinums,  Tropaeolums,  and  all  kinds  of  Bedding, 
Greenhouse,  and  Stove  Plants,  cuttings  of  which  can 
be  sent  free  by  post  at  one-third  the  price  of  plants. 

The  Nurseries,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire. 


SEEDS  CARRIAGE  FREE. 

WILLIAM  CUTBUSH  k  SON’S 

XV  PRICED  CATALOGUE  of  GARDEN  and 
FIRM  SEEDS  is  nowr  ready,  post  free  on  application. 

The  name  their  House  has  obtained  during  many 
years  past,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  goods 
offered. — IIighgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


piSHURST  COMPOUND,  whether 

VT  used  against  Insects  and  Mildew  on  growing 
Plants,  or  as  winter- dressing  on  Trees  at  rest,,  should 
be  dissolved  forty-  eight  hours  before  use.  This  gets 
rid  of  smell,  and  if  tbe  solution  be  decanted,  prevents 
any  “  Staining  of  Foliage.”  A  strength  of  from  one 
to  two  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water  is  recommended 
for  growing  Plants ;  one  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces 
for  Trees  at  rest. 

Sold  Retail  by  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  in  boxes 
Is.,  3s,,  and  10s.  6d.  each.  Wholesale  by 

Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company.  (Limited.) 


Now  ready,  price  2s.  61,  Free  by  post  for  2s.  8d. 

OPRING  AND  WINTER  FLOWER 

O  GARDENING.  By  John  Fleming,  Gardener  to 
Her  Grace  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Cliveden. 

The  great  success  that  has  attended  Mr.  Fleming’s 
Spring  Gardening  now  for  several  years  past,  at 
Cliveden,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  lovers 
of  the  beautiful  in  garden  decoration,  and  induced 
Mr.  Fleming  to  produce  a  work  in  which  his  practice 
shall  be  explained,  and  such  instructions  given  both 
as  to  the  plants  employed,  and  tbeir  management, 
as  will  enable  all  who  follow  his  directions  to 
1  succeed  in  this  new  style  of  flower-garden  decora¬ 
tion. 

London  :  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage 
i  Garden kr  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.O. 
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GRAHAM’S  MUSCAT  MUSCADINE, 

A  HARDY  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GRAPE  WITH  A  FRONTIGNAN  FLAVOUR. 

THIS  hardy  and  prolific  Grape  was  raised  by  F.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Cranford,  and  received 
a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  It  has  a  fine  Frontignan  flavour,  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  Chasselas 
Musque,  but  more  hardy,  and  not  so  liable  to  crack  as  that  variety  is.  It  is  a  very  abundant 
hearer,  the  bunches  being  equal  in  size  to  those  of  Royal  Muscadine,  and  the  berries  as  large 
as  those  of  Dutch  Sweetwater. 

The  Stock  having  been  purchased  by 

JOHN  standisii, 

Strong  Plants  will  be  sent  out  in  the  first  week  of  June,  price  15s.  to  31s.  6d.  each. 
Strong  Plants  of  all  the  leading  hinds  of  Grapes,  lists  and  prices  to  be  had  on  application. 

ROYAL  NURSERIES,  ASCOT,  BERKS. 


By  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

A  PUBLIC  BOOM. 


NEW  WATER  JACKET  FURNACE  BOILER, 

Showing  the  principle  of  the  Patent  Deflecting  Flue-plate  or  Heat  Preserver. 

IT  will  be  observed  from  the  annexed 
diagram,  that  the  deflecting  flue- 
plate  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  brick¬ 
work  just  level  with  the  top  of  the 
Boiler,  leaving  a  clear  space  for  draught 
all  round,  consequently,  the  great  pres¬ 
sure  of  heat  from  the  furnace  is  con¬ 
centrated  at  the  top  of  the  Boiler,  and 
kept  in  close  contact  with  it  by  means 
of  the  two  slides  which  are  regulated  in 
front. 

These  Boilers  are  now  fully  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  a  vast  number  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  experienced  Gardeners  to  be 
the  most  Powerful  and  Economical 
Boilers  extant,  requiring  less  attention 
and  fuel  by  one-half  than  any  other 
Boiler  they  have  had  to  manage,  and 
state  that  the  great  improvement  con¬ 
sists  in  the  Water  Jacket  Furnace,  and 
the  deflecting  flue-plate. 

Estimates  for  every  description  of  Heat¬ 
ing  with  Boiler  and  Piping  complete,  erected 
upon  Mr.  C.’s  new  and  much  approved  prin¬ 
ciple,  for  top  and  bottom  heat,  sent  upon  the 
shortest  notice,  by  applying  to  the  Eagle  Iron 
Foundry,  25,  Seel  Street,  Liverpool. 

T.  C.  CLARKE,  Proprietor. 


LAWK  MOWERS— Every  make. 
HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS,  GARDEN 
ENGINES,  SEATS, 

TABLES,  TRAINERS,  ARCHES, 
BARROWS,  &c., 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

Largest  Stock  in  London. 

DRAY,  TAYLOR,  &  CO., 

Adelaide  Place,  London  Bridge. 

Send  for  Lists. 
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NEW  GRAPE,  ROYAL  VINEYARD. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Paradise  and  Victoria  Nurseries,  HoRoway, 

LONDON, 

BEGS  to  intimate  that  he  has  secured  the  stock  of  this  new  and  valuable  late 
White  Grape,  which  has  been  exhibited  several  times  during  the  past  two 
seasons,  receiving  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
upon  its  first  appearance  before  the  Fruit  Committee  there,  and  has  fully  main¬ 
tained  the  high  character  then  given  to  it  on  being  exhibited  before  the  Fruit 
Committee  on  two  occasions  since.  It  was  also  exhibited  at  the  Flower  Show 
held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  and  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 
The  different  reports  in  its  favour,  as  given  below,  will  give  convincing  proof  of 
its  excellence.  B.  S.  W.,  to  meet  an  extensive  demand,  has  prepared  a  large 
stock,  which  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  September.  Orders  may  now  be 
booked,  and  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation. 

PRICES. 

Strong  Planting  Canes  ......  21s.  each. 

Strong  Fruiting  Canes . 42s.  ,, 


REPORTS  EXTRACTED  FROM  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS. 

From  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  1862. 

“  Among  Grapes  was  a  novelty  of  considerable  promise  from  Mr.  Sanders  of  Cheshunt.  It  is  stated  to  be 
a  cross  between  the  Syrian  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  The  form  of  the  bunch  is  handsome,  and  the  berries 
full-sized,  with  a  fine  glossy  appearance;  but  though  excellent,  possessing  no  trace  of  Muscat  flavour.  It 
was  named  E.oyal  Vineyard  Muscat,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.” 

From  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  1862. 

“  A  seedling  Grape  was  sent  by  Mr.  Sanders,  of  Cheshunt,  and  which  was  said  to  be  a  Muscat.  It  is 
called  the  Royal  Vineyard.  The  bunch  is  large  and  well-set ;  ovate,  not  long,  tapering,  or  cylindrical ;  the 
berries  are  large,  ovate ;  the  skin  white  and  somewhat  transparent,  showing  the  texture  of  the  flesh  through 
it;  the  flesh  is  firm,  and  somewhat  crackling,  very  juicy,  and  with  a  fine  Sweetwater  flavour.  From  the 
thickness  of  the  stalks,  and  of  the  berry  stalks,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  late-hanging  sort;  and 
the  quality,  coupled  with  its  admirable  flavour,  will  doubtless  recommend  it.  The  Committee  unanimously 
awarded  it  a  first-class  certificate  as  a  valuable  late  White  Grape.” 

From  tbe  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  Nov.  14,  1863. 

“  From  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  came  a  handsome  bunch  of  new  Rojal  Vineyard,  a  White  Grape  of 
which  we  have  spoken  in  favourable  terms  od  former  occasions.” 

From  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  October  10th,  1863. 

“  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  sent  a  splendid  bunch  of  the  Roval  Vineyard  Grape,  which  received  a 
first-class  certificate  at  the  November  meeting  in  1862.  The  bunch  exhibited  on  this  occasion  was  much  finer 
than  that  shown  last  year,  and  was  about  15  inches  long,  tapering  like  that  of  the  Black  Prince.  The  berries 
were  large,  quite  round,  and  of  a  pearly  look.  The  skin  is  so  thin,  and  the  flesh  so  hard  and  crackly,  that  it 
is  eaten  like  a  Bigarreau  Cherry,  skin  and  all.  This  is  said  to  he  a  late-hanging  Grape,  and  if  so  it  will  be  a 
very  valuable  one.” 

From  tbe  Gardeners’  Weekly  Magazine,  Nov.  14th,  1863. 

“  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Paradise  Nursery,  Holloway,  exhibited  a  new  Grape  of  very  high  merit,  this  is 
called  ‘Royal  Vineyard.’  The  berry  is  large,  oval,  colour  deep  amber,  thin  skin,  flesh  tolerably  sweet, 
exceedingly  rich,  not  juicy,  and  with  a  fine  bouquet.  The  bunch  shown  had  a  very  tapering  outline,  and 
was  moderately  shouldered,  but  it  appeared  to  have  undergone  considerable  change  since  first  cut,  by  tbe 
removal  of  berries  for  tasting.” 

From  tbe  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  October  17th,  1863. 

“  Here  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Williams’s  new  Royal  Vineyard  Grape  growing  side  hy  side 
with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  appearance  but  not  in  taste,  being  altogether 
devoid  of  Muscat  flavour.  So  highly,  however,  did  it  stand  in  favour  with  the  Fruit  Committee,  when  it 
was  tiist  shown  at  South  Kensington,  that  they  awarded  it  a  first-class  certificate  ;  and  we  must  add  that  in 
general  appearance  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  Grapes  in  cultivation,  a  bunch  of  it  reproduced  at  South 
Kensington  the  other  day  for  further  inspection  measured  no  less  than  14  inches  in  length,  and  was  well 
spoken  of  by  all  who  tasted  it.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  new  Grapes 
about  to  be  brought  under  public  notice.” 

Dr.  Hogg’s  Report  in  the  Gardeners’  Year  Book  for  1864. 

“  ROYAL  VINEYARD.— Bunches  hard  and  well  set,  sometimes  long  and  tapering,  and  sometimes 
short  ovate.  Berries  large  and  roundish  ovate,  skin  white  and  somewhat  transparent,  showing  the  texture 
of  the  flesh  through  it,  remarkably  thin  and  adhering  closely  to  the  flesh— so  thin  is  it,  that  the  whole  berry 
may  be  eaten  without  any  inconvenience  being  caused  by  the  skin.  Flesh  firm  and  crackling  with  a  fine 
Sweetwater  flavour.  This  is  a  fine-looking  Grape,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.” 

A  correct  coloured  illustration  by  Andrews  will  be  sent  in  exchange  for  12  postage  stamps. 
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NEW  IMPROVED  PREMIUM  WIRE  NETTING. 
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PRICES  PER  LINEAL  YARD  24  INCHES  HIGH. 
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Hares,  Dogs,  Poultry . 

Game  or  Poultry  Netting. 
Small  Rabbits,  Hares,  &c. 

Smallest  Rabbits  . 

Pheasantries,  &c. . 

Aviaries,  &c . 

3d. 

3 \d. 

4  d. 

5  d. 

9  d. 

Is. 

4  d. 

4  ^d. 

4  Id. 
6d. 

11  d. 
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5  d. 
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4 \d. 

5  d. 

5 \d 

7  d. 

Is.  3d. 
Is.  6  d. 

6d. 

3\d. 

7  d. 

9  d. 

Is.  3d. 
Is.  9c?. 

5  id. 
3\d. 

7  d. 

9  d. 

Is.  9 d. 

7  d. 

8  d. 

9  d. 
11c?. 

2  s. 

Quantities  of  100  yards  or  upwards  delivered  free  at  nearly  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  and 
Shipping  Ports  in  England ;  and  200  yards  or  upwards  delivered  free  to  most  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

*#*  Every  description  of  Netting  warranted  to  give  satisfaction ,  and  if  not  approved  ivill  be  exchanged , 
or  may  be  returned  unconditionally . 

Iron  Hurdles,  Continuous  Bar  Fencing,  Iron  and  Wire  Fencing,  Fencing  Wire,  Field  and  Entrance  Gates, 
Lawn  Mowing  Machines,  Garden  Engines,  Garden  Rollers,  Garden  Seats  and  Chairs,  Cast-Iron  Vases,  and 
every  description  of  Horticultural  Machines,  Tools,  and  Appliances. 

Every  article  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory. 

g^^CATALOGUES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  &C.,  IN  PARTS  AS  UNDER  FREE  ON  APPLICATION:  _ 

PART  I. —Implements  of  Tillage,  &c.  PART  II.— Harvesting  and  other  Machines. 
PAST  III— Barn  Machinery  and  Miscellaneous. 

J.  E.  BROWN  &  CO.,  18,  CANNON  STREET,  CITY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Now  Ready,  price  Sixpence,  free  by  post  for  Seven  stamps, 

MANUAL  OF  HEATING 

STOVES,  GREENHOUSES,  PITS,  AND  FRAMES, 

BY  MEANS  OF 

HOT  WATER,  FLUES,  HEATED  AIR,  AND  FERMENTING  MATERIALS. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By  ROBERT  FISH,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Sowerby,  Putteridge  Bury. 


Monthly,  price  Is.,  with  four  Coloured  Illustrations, 

THE  WILD  FLOWERS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Hlustrated  by  Coloured  Drawings  of  all  the  Species  by  CHARLOTTE  GOWER ; 
and  Botanically  and  Popularly  Described,  with  Copious  Notices  of  their  History  and 
Uses,  by  ROBERT  HOGG,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  and  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  F.R.H.S., 
Editors  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener. 

London:  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 
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Just  Published,  Second  Edition,  in  limp  cloth,  price  Is.  6d., 

HINTS  ON  THE 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 

ORCHARD-HOUSES. 

By  J.  R.  PEARSON,  the  Nurseries,  Chilwell,  near  Nottingham. 

London  :  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street. 


First-class  Weekly  Illustrated  Gardening  Publication, 

Price  Threepence ;  Stamped ,  Fourpence, 

THE 


HOmCULTU 


AND 

COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN, 


Edited  by  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  F.R.H.S., 


AND 

ROBERT  HOGG,  LL.D.,  F.R.H.S., 


Assisted  by  a  Staff  of  the  best  Writers  on  Practical  Gardening,  and  numerous  Correspondents 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Horticulture  and  Rural  Affairs. 


This  Publication  forms  a  New  Series  of  that  old-established  and  popular  Periodical 
“The  Cottage  Gakdener,”  permanently  increased  to  Thirty-two  Pages,  and  richly  Hlus- 
trated  with  Wood  Engravings  in  the  highest  style  of  the  Art. 

The  subjects  treated  on  embrace  every  department  of  Gardening,  and  Rural  and  Domestic 
Economy ;  from  the  small  plot  and  allotment  of  the  Cottager  to  the  ViHa  Garden  of  the 
Country  Gentleman  and  Merchant,  the  grounds  of  the  Parsonage-house,  and  the  more  exten¬ 
sive  establishments  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry.  Out-door  and  In-door  Gardening,  both 
economical  and  decorative,  are  fully  discussed,  as  well  as  Forcing,  Landscape  Gardening, 
Arboriculture,  and  more  particularly  Fruit  Tree  Culture,  and  the  Science  of  Pomology. 

The  Horticultural  Department  consists  of  all  the  operations  of  the  Fruit,  Flower,  and 
Kitchen  Garden;  Notices  of  all  the  New  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables;  Arboriculture  ; 
Landscape  Gardening,  and  Garden  Architecture ;  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  Inventions 
in  Garden  Structures,  Tools  and  Implements;  and  a  detail  of  work  to  be  done  in  each 
department  during  every  week  in  the  year. 

In  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy,  it  treats  of  the  Farm  and  Poultry-yard  ;  Allotment 
Farming ;  the  Dairy ;  the  Pigeon-house ;  and  Rabbit  and  Bee-keeping.  The  Treatment 
of  Soils,  Manures,  Cropping  and  Rotation  of  Crops.  Brewing;  Wine  Making;  Vegetable 
Cookery,  and  the  Preserving  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Natural  History  and  Botany,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Gardening  and  Husbandry,  are 
amply  treated,  and  embrace  Zoology,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  and  Physiological, 
Structural,  Systematic,  and  Popular  Botany. 

Biographies  and  Portraits  of  the  most  celebrated  Horticulturists. 

Reviews  of  New  Books  relating  to  the  above  subjects  ;  Reports  of  Horticultural  and 
Poultry  Societies’  Meetings  thoughout  the  country ;  and  Scientific  Notices. 

To  Advertisers,  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  will  be  found  a  valuable  and  effective 
medium,  from  the  extent  of  its  circulation  among  the  middle  and  higher  classes. 


A  SPECIMEN  NUMBER  FREE  BY  POST  FOR  FOUR  STAMPS. 


OFFICES:  171,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. ; 

And  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers >  and  at  the  Railway  Stalls . 
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BARNARD’S  PATENT 

NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWER. 


THIS  Machine  differs  from  all  other  Lawn  Mowers,  in  being  constructed  without  either 
Gear-wheels,  Chains,  or  Levers,  the  power  being  transmitted  to  the  cutters  by  a  loose 
intermediate  wheel,  with  an  India-rubber  tyre,  which  is  placed  between  a  plain-faced 
driving  wheel  and  pinion  ;  it  is  very  certain  in  action,  and  at  the  same  time  so  simple  that 
it  cannot  be  deranged. 

When  the  Machine  is  drawn  back,  the  intermediate  wheel  throws  itself  out  of  work, 
and  the  cutters  cease  to  rotate.  The  cutters  have  steel  on  both  sides,  and  when  blunt  can  be 
reversed,  bringing  the  sharp  edges  forward.  It  is  perfectly  noiseless,  both  in  its  forward  and 
backward  action,  and  works  with  considerably  less  power  than  any  other  machine  for  the 
purpose  yet  introduced. 

The  India-rubber  tyre  will  last  from  one  to  two  seasons,  and  can  be  replaced  at  a  cost 
of  a  few  pence.  An  extra  tyre  is  sent  with  each  machine. 

The  iron  work  of  Grass-box  is  Galvanized,  which  prevents  its  being  destroyed  by  rust, 


to  which  this  part  is  so  liable  from  its  contact  with  damp  grass. 

£  s.  d. 

The  Miniature  Lawn  Mower,  cuts  8  inches  .  2  10  0 

Suitable  for  the  very  smallest  grass  plots  or  edgings. 

To  cut  10  inches.  This  can  be  worked  by  a  lady .  3  5  0 

To  cut  12  inches.  Suitable  for  one  person  . 4  10  0 

The  12  inch  and  all  larger  sizes  have  the  drum  or  roller  divided  in  two 
parts,  for  the  convenience  of  turning. 

To  cut  14  inches.  Suitable  for  one  person  .  5  0  0 


Packed  and  Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 

Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  and  if  net  approved,  can  be  returned. 

ALL  ORDERS  SHOULD  BE  SENT  AT  ONCE  TO 

J.  JONES, 

IRON  MERCHANT  AND  HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEER, 

6,  BANKSIDE,  LONDON. 
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BOMAREA  MULTIFLORA. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  climbing-stemmed  species  of  Alstromeria,  as  some  prefer  to  call  them, 
but  which  others  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Bomarea,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
plants  of  great  beauty,  though  the  majority  of  those  of  them  which  have 
found  their  way  to  our  gardens  are  but  seldom  seen,  having  been  supplanted 
by  the  rivals  which  fashion  has  rendered  more  popular.  This  neglect  of  really 
beautiful  plants  is  a  phase  of  modern  gardening  which  is  much  to  be  regretted  ; 
and  perhaps  to  the  case  of  no  single  genus  amongst  neglected  plants  do  these 
regrets  apply  more  strongly  than  to  that  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made. 
We  venture  to  hope  that,  as  the  cycle  of  fashion  revolves,  the  family  of 
Alstromerias,  including  amongst  them  the  climbing  Bomareas,  the  Collanias, 
and  their  allies,  may  again  appear  in  the  ascendant.  It  is  a  position  they 
deserve  ;  for  they  well  merit  the  careful  attention  of  cultivators. 

The  subject  of  our  present  illustration  is  submitted  as  evidence  in  support 
of  the  remark  just  made.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  beautiful 
object  than  this,  with  its  clusters  of  richly-coloured  blossoms  gracefully  hanging 
from  its  climbing  stems.  Indeed,  amongst  all  the  many  novelties  which, 
appeared  at  the  exhibitions  of  1863,  there  were  few  which  we  thought  more 
attractive  than  this  Bomarea  multielora,  which  had  been  introduced  from 
Peru  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Chelsea,  and  was  exhibited  by  them  at  the 
July  Show  at  South  Kensington,  on  which  occasion  it  won  the  first  prize  in  its 
class. 

We  have  said  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  twining.  It  is  a  perennial,  moderately 
vigorous  in  its  development,  and  graceful  in  its  mode  of  growth.  The  twisting 
herbaceous  stems  are  furnished  with  lance- shaped  leaves,  some  4  inches  long, 
and  about  1^  inch  in  breadth;  and  they  are  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  about 
a  dozen  of  the  showy  bright-coloured  flowers.  These  latter  are  made  up  of 
three  orange  red  sepaline  or  external  divisions,  which  are  narrower  and  con¬ 
siderably  shorter  than  the  rest,  and  three  longer  and  broader  blunt-ended 
petaline  divisions,  which  are  yellow’,  dotted  internally  with  crimson. 

We  understand  from  Messrs.  Veitch  8c  Son  that  the  plant  may  be  treated 
as  a  greenhouse  perennial. 


JOTTINGS  AT  EXHIBITIONS,  &o. 

On  a  clear  bright  afternoon  at  the  end  of  March,  I  wended  my  wray  to  • 
Highgate,  to  have  a  view  of  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  Sc  Son’s  annual  display  of 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips.  At  some  considerable  expense  is  this  gratification 
annually  provided :  how  it  is  appreciated  let  the  abundance  of  visitors  telL- 
In  a  lean-to  house  adjoining  the  dwelling  were  the  Hyacinths  arranged,, 
relieved  by  a  huge  stage  of  spring-flowering  plants  of  varied  hues,  and 
arranged  with  great  taste.  Order  and  neatness  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the 
grounds ;  and,  in  the  glow  of  the  bright  spring  afternoon,  the  hillside  picture 
of  nature,  heightened  by  the  influence  of  art,  presented  features  of  peculiar 
interest.  I  looked  on  it,  and  lingered  by  it,  as  if  a  new  freedom  had  quickened 
into  being,  coming  up  there,  as  I  did,  out  of  the  busiest  and  most  crowded 
part  of  the  great  city  lying  in  the  distance.  It  vras  the  first  right-hearty 
glimpse  I  had  got  of  the  “  clothing-on”  of  nature  in  the  awakening  spring. 

I  inquired  first  for  the  “  new”  Hyacinths.  Mr.  James  Cutbush  pointed 
out  to  me  the  following  as  some  more  of  those  he  had  selected  from  a  group  of 
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“  new  kinds,”  many  of  which  were  quite  valueless.  They  were  Printemps, 
single,  pale  lilac,  with  purple  stripes,  fair  spike,  and  small  bells ;  Goutwida, 
another  single  flower,  in  the  same  way,  but  with  lighter  stripes,  also  a  fair 
spike  ;  La  Jeunesse,  single,  pale  violet,  with  darker  stripes,  and  fair  spike.  I 
must  admit  that  there  was  a  strong  family  resemblance  between  these  three, 
varied  only  by  a  slight  difference  in  the  ground  colour,  and  by  a  more  marked 
variation  in  the  depth  of  the  colour  of  the  stripes.  A  fourth  of  these  lilac 
flowers,  Fanny,  was  the  best;  its  shade  of  colour  was  distinct  from  either  of 
the  others,  being  striped  with  a  pleasing  shade  of  violet ;  the  tube  of  each 
bell  and  the  back  of  each  segment  of  the  same  being  suffused  with  azure  blue. 
It  was  veiy  novel,  and  had  also  a  good  spike  of  flowers.  I  imagine  these 
lilac  flowers  will  scarcely  become  favourites ;  but  they  may  be  the  means  of 
founding  a  distinct  section  of  flowers  of  this  character,  that  in  a  few  years 
hence  may  be  so  hybridised  as  to  give  us  flowers  of  greater  depth  of  colour, 
with  finer  spikes. 

Another  new  variety  was  Imperatrice  Alba,  very  like  Alba  Maxima,  but 
not  so  good  as  seen  here.  Close  by  was  Madlle.  Rachel,  pale  canary  yellow, 
with  small  spike ;  and  Prince  Alexander,  in  the  style  of  Couronne  de  Celle, 
and  having  large  coarse  semi- double  bells.  Among  others,  older  in  years  but 
new  by  reputation,  was  Thorwaldsen,  with  very  large  azure  blue  bells,  suffused 
with  lilac,  but  hanging  loosely  on  the  spike  without  regularity  or  symmetry, 
a  characteristic  of  several  of  the  large-belled  kinds;  Pieneman,  pale  violet, 
with  azure  blue  stripes,  and  remarkably  large  bells ;  Leonidas,  clear  bright 
blue,  a  grand  flower ;  Bleu  Aimable,  deep  lilac,  with  dark  violet  shading — the 
premier  flower  of  the  Exhibition.  The  spike  of  this  truly  magnificent  specimen 
was  measured  in  my  presence,  and  was  found  to  be  9|  inches  in  depth,  and 
1 1^  in  circumference.  Lastly,  there  was  Emmeline,  pale  blush,  with  pink  stripes, 
a  beautiful  and  striking  flower.  Then  there  wrere,  besides,  all  the  leading- 
flowers  that  have  appeared  at  the  exhibitions,  from  the  fiery  claret  crimson  of 
Solfaterre,  down  to  the  pure  white  of  Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  through  all  the 
shades  of  colour,  the  gradations  of  size  of  the  bells,  and  the  aggregate  substance 
of  the  spikes,  It  was  just  such  a  gathering  of  this  noble  flower  as  can  only 
be  seen  at  Highgate  or  Waltham  Cross. 

One  other  feature  of  this  pretty  Show  must  be  noticed — a  group  of 
extremely  gay  single  Tulips,  in  one  corner  of  the  house.  I  took  the  names  of 
a  few  of  the  best.  These  were  Cardinal,  gold  scarlet,  flamed  with  gold ; 
Marquis  de  Wessenrode,  bright  yellow,  pencilled  with  rosy  crimson;  Globe  de 
Rigaud,  white,  with  rosy  purple  flakes;  Mathilde,  pale  crimson,  slightly 
feathered  with  white ;  Fabiola,  white  ground,  flamed  with  glossy  rose  and 
violet ;  Roi  Pepin,  white,  with  scarlet  flakes  ;  and  Due  d’Aremberg,  bright 
crimson,  with  edging  of  gold. 

I  regret  that  a  projected  visit  to  Mr.  William  Paul’s,  at  Waltham  Cross, 
was  unavoidably  set  aside ;  but  at  the  Regent’s  Park,  a  short  time  ago,  I  was 
enabled  to  inspect  some  of  the  new  varieties  of  Hyacinths  he  has  been  growing 
this  season.  I  was  pleased  with  a  single  blue  named  Darwin,  in  the  way  of  Baron 
Van  Tuyll  and  Marie,  lighter  in  colour  than  the  former,  and  with  larger  bells. 
Next  were  Ilex-a-lucida,  or  Silver  Queen,  pale  pink,  with  carmine  stripes,  fine  ; 
Professor  Baume.  a  pale  sulphur  yellow ;  Michael  Angelo,  a  pure  white  variety, 
with  large  bells;  and  Carl  Kronfrina  Von  Schweden,  double,  deep  lilac,  with 
dark  purple  stripes.  At  this  Show  the  two  groups  of  twelve  varieties  of  Hya¬ 
cinths,  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Cutbush,  were  remarkably  fine ;  Mr.  Paul 
being  just  ahead  of  his  antagonist,  and  no  more.  I  was  struck  here,  as  I  have 
been  since,  with  the  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  that  splendid 
Hyacinth,  Due  de  Malakoff,  as  produced  by  these  two  famed  growers.  Mr. 
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Cutbush  bad  it  with  that  distinct  marking  of  rosy  lake  on  its  pale  fawn  ground, 
that  makes  it  so  attractive.  In  Mr.  Paul’s  group  it  was  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  the  marking,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  it  was  quite  without  it.  At  the 
Regent’s  Park,  on  April  9th,  Mr.  Cutbush  had  a  small  spike  of  this  variety, 
but  one  of  the  most  perfect  that  ever  I  saw.  I  also  noticed  that,  at  the  same 
Show,  the  beautiful  clear  pale  yellow  variety,  named  Ida,  was  produced 
exceedingly  fine.  So  were  the  groups  of  Tulips  from  both  of  the  foregoing 
exhibitors.  It  was  a  show  of  Tulips  par  excellence ,  finer  and  more  beautifully 
marked  than  ever  I  had  seen  them  before.  This  year’s  culture  is  a  lengthened 
stride  in  advance  of  last  year’s.  At  some  future  day  I  must  return  to  these 
again ;  for  there  were  some  beautiful  varieties  here  that  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  before.  There,  too,  were  groups  of  Hyacinths  that  were  a  show  in 
themselves — an  “army  with  banners.”  The  perfection  of  each  flower  seemed 
to  have  culminated  here.  And  then  the  Roses  were  wonderfully  fine  for  the 
time  of  year.  Among  the  plants  in  pots  I  noticed  splendid  flowers  of  Bon 
Victor  Emmanuel  (rich  dark  crimson),  John  Hopper,  Mrs.  C.  Wood,  Comtesse 
de  Kergolay,  Lord  Clyde,  Virginal,  Celine  Forestier,  and  Niphetos.  And  the 
boxes  of  cut  blooms,  too !  Why,  people  lingered  round  them  till  dusk  began 
to  steal  through  the  tent,  and  then  reluctantly  retired  from  the  scene.  And 
what  shall  I  say  of  the  six  Azaleas  from  Slough  ? — “  ragged  plants,”  as  Mr. 
Turner  jestingly  termed  them  :  I  suppose  in  comparison  with  those  monster 
plants  that  we  are  to  see  shortly,  and  which  are  reputed  to  be  of  surpassing 
quality.  These  six  plants  were  covered  with  flowers,  and  of  rare  symmetry. 
They  were  General  Williams  and  Prince  Jerome,  both  rosy  pink,  and  very 
similar ;  Coronata,  a  blaze  of  flower ;  Illustris  Alba,  Beauty  of  Reigate,  and 
Criterion.  In  the  class  for  six  new  varieties  Mr.  Turner  had  Cedo  Nulli 
(bright  purple),  Due  de  Nassau,  Sir  H.  Havelock,  Sir  J.  Outram  (rich  bright 
crimson),  the  new  white  Louise  Van  Baden,  and  Madame  Miellez.  Cinerarias 
and  Pelargoniums  were  very  pretty;  and  six  splendid  forms  of  Amaryllis, 
from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  of  Holloway,  gathered  quite  a  group  of  visitors  about 
them.  So  did  some  singular-looking  rare  plants  from  the  same  exhibitor ; 
one  of  them  especially  (Sarracenia  Drummondi  it  was  called),  quite  a  novelty 
in  its  way.  A  very  fine  variety  of  Lilac,  named  Dr.  Lindley,  from  Mr.  Bull, 
with  flowers  of  a  pale  colour,  but  with  very  large  pips,  was  much  admired. 
Both  of  these  subjects  received  first-class  certificates  of  merit.  I  noticed  a 
few  very  pretty  seedling  Cinerarias  sent  all  the  way  from  Chester,  from  the 
garden  of  A.  Potts,  Esq.  One  of  these,  Magnifica,  large  bright  rosy  crimson 
self,  with  dark  disc,  of  fine  form  and  substance,  was  awarded  a  certificate  of 
merit ;  and  the  same  privilege  was  bestowed  on  Cineraria  Satisfaction,  deep 
rosy  purple  edging  to  a  pure  white  ground,  and  a  dark  disc ;  a  fine  flower. 

These  were  the  most  salient  points  of  this,  one  of  the  prettiest  spring 
Shows  that  could  be  wished  for;  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  such  a  large 
and  fashionable  company  present  on  such  a  lovely  spring  day. 

'  Quo. 


CANON  HALL  MUSCAT. 

I  haye  read  a  most  interesting  account  in  the  January  Number  of  the 
“  Scottish  Gardener,”  by  Mr.  J.  Edlington,  of  Crom  Castle,  Ireland,  in  support 
of  the  above  Grape,  which  he  styles  the  king  of  White  Grapes,  and  I  perfectly 
coincide  with  him  in  his  views,  for  I  have  myself  on  more  than  one  occasion 
advocated  its  more  general  cultivation.  But  as  the  subject  is  again  brought 
up,  it  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place  to  again  revert  to  it.  The  Vines  of 
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the  Canon  Hall  grown  successfully  here  are  not  on  their  own  roots,  but  are 
worked  on  stocks  of  the  common  Hamburgh  and  Muscadine. 

This,  as  a  White  Grape,  and  the  true  Champion  Black  Hamburgh,  are  the 
two  varieties  of  Grapes  held  in  the  highest  estimation  here ;  their  size  of 
berries  agrees  so  well  together,  and  is  so  much  superior  to  that  of  ordinary 
Grapes,  the  latter  looking  quite  diminutive  alongside  of  them. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  general  cultivation  of  the  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  is 
that  fewr  growers  succeed  in  setting  the  bunches  so  as  to  be  worth  anything : 
however,  Mr.  Edlington  has  made  a  great  discovery,*  which  seems  to  be  very 
conclusive.  In  planting  a  vinery,  some  inside  and  some  outside,  two  Canon 
Halls  were  planted  inside  of  the  house  entirely,  and  one  outside.  Those  with 
their  roots  in  the  warm,  dry  border  inside,  bore  perfect  bunches  of  Grapes,  no 
artificial  means  being  applied  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Yine  with  its  roots  in  the 
cold  border  outside  had  not  a  perfect  bunch  upon  it.  This  is  conclusive  in 
favour  of  warm  or  heated  borders  for  a  good  many  of  our  finer-constitutioned 
varieties  of  Grapes. 

I  have  found  that  the  Canon  Hall  is  much  more  certain  of  fruiting  grown 
on  young  wood  than  on  the  close  spur-system,  and  as  far  as  I  have  seen  I  have 
found  the  Champion  Black  Hamburgh  to  bear  best  under  a  similar  treatment. 
They  are  both  robust  and  strong- wooded  sorts  inclining  to  have  a  large  pith  in 
the  heart  of  the  wood,  and  then  the  spurs  seldom  ripen  wrell.  When  the 
young  rods  are  quite  brown  and  apparently  ripe  in  the  wood,  the  spurs  are 
generally  half  green,  and  are  not  to  be  depended  on  for  fruiting. 

I  have  proved  that  the  Canon  Hall  has  no  occasion  for  an  extraordinary 
heat  to  set  it.  I  have  several  of  them  growing  along  with  the  common  Ham¬ 
burgh,  which  sets  equally  well  with  those  in  a  Muscat  temperature.  I  have 
impregnated  the  bunches,  when  in  bloom,  of  the  Canon  Hall  with  free-setting 
sorts,  marked  the  bunches  so  operated  on,  and  could  see  little  difference 
between  impregnated  and  those  not  so.  It  then  struck  me  that  as  these 
Canon  Hall  bunches  have  an  enormous  quantity  of  flower-buds,  double  to  any 
other  Yine,  I  would  thin  one  or  two  previously  to  their  coming  into  flower, 
thinking  that  if  there  was  a  lack  of  pollen  in  the  thick  bunches,  or  any  defi¬ 
ciency  in  strength,  this  might  improve  its  powers,  and  make  them  set  better. 
This  I  found  effectual,  with  the  exception  of  gently  tapping  the  rods  when  in 
bloom.  This  I  have  found  to  answer  well.  It  is  rather  a  difficult  task — the 
thinning  at  this  early  stage — but  they  do  not  need  much  after.  It  is  advisable 
to  delay  thinning  till  the  bunch  begins  to  expand  its  buds  for  blooming ;  they 
are  more  easily  got  at  then. 

I  fancy  the  Canon  Hall,  and  some  more  of  these  varieties  of  Vines  that 
grow  so  robustly,  and  ripen  their  wood  indifferently,  when  planted  in  a  rick 
outside  border,  would  be  much  more  certain  to  bear  were  they  grown  in  a 
poorer  soil.  I  would  say,  Have  the  one-half  of  the  border  composed  of  small 
refuse  from  a  whinstone  quarry,  or,  failing  that,  say  a  larger  proportion  of 
burned  earth,  or  old  lime  rubbish.  This  would  encourage  a  multiplicity  of 
fibry  roots.  When  grown  in  a  richer  soil  it  is  more  liable  to  lose  its  spongy 
roots  suddenly,  and  grows  large  hollow  wood,  which  is  difficult  to  mature. 
Grown  in  the  poorer  soil  the  result  is  a  mass  of  short  fibry  roots,  then  short- 
jointed,  well-filled  eyes,  the  forerunners  of  productiveness.  In  rich  soil,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is,  in  comparison,  similar  to  corn  grown  in  a  soft  mossy  soil — 
vigorous,  but  unproductive.  I  consider  we  have  erred,  and  incurred  extra 
expenses,  in  our  cold,  sunless,  northern  climate,  by  aiming  too  much  at  getting 
strong  wood  and  vigorous  growth,  much  to  the  deterioration  of  maturing  the 
wood  and  buds. 

Were  our  Peach  trees,  and  many  others,  grown  less  exuberantly,  I  believe 
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we  should  have  crops  more  generally,  gum  and  other  diseases  less  prevalent,  as 
they  would  ripen  more  perfectly,  and  then  be  more  able  to  resist  severe  frost 
and  other  vicissitudes. 

Dalmeny  Park.  Wm,  Melville. 


HOUSE  DECORATION. — No.  III. 

There  is  no  part  of  house  decoration  that  has  a  more  pleasing  effect,  or 
tends  so  much  to  finish  the  decoration  of  a  room  in  the  summer  months,  as  a 
good  plant  in  the  fireplace.  There  is  also  this  advantage :  that  it  frequently 
leads  to  grow  and  train  many  plants  for  this  purpose  we  would  otherwise  not 
have  attempted ;  and,  if  they  are  not  wanted,  they  are  equally  effective  for 
the  conservatory.  I  have  always  found  it  the  custom,  with  rare  exceptions,  in 
most  places  where  this  sort  of  decoration  is  wanted,  that  a  great  quantity  of 
plants  are  built  up  one  above  another,  with  the  flowers  facing  outwards.  This 
requires  many  plants  to  fill  up  neatly  and  well ;  and  it  was  mostly  from  these 
reasons  that  we  began  at  first  to  try  training  plants  on  purpose.  Of  these 
there  are  a  great  variety,  such  as  Allamanda,  Clematis,  Cissus,  Cobcea  variegata, 
Petunias,  Tropseolum,  and  Thunbergia.  The  Petunias  and  Thunbergias  are 
much  the  best.  Last  season  many  of  the  large  double  varieties  were  most 
beautiful,  and  are  easily  kept  blooming  regularly  by  pinching  and  tying  down ; 
but  none  of  the  varieties  come  up  to  Mrs.  Fergusson  or  Mrs.  Sherbrook  and 
that  class  for  striking  effect  and  free-blooming.  Thunbergias  are  very  beau¬ 
tiful  also;  but  to  keep  them  in  health  they  must  be  in  good  rich  compost, 
with  large  pots,  and  a  liberal  supply  at  all  times  of  manure  water. 

As  we  progressed  it  was  found  that  common  Scarlet  Geraniums  were  far 
superior  to  any  of  the  above ;  they  are  more  effective,  and  keep  longer  in 
perfection,  under  the  circumstances.  They  are  also  very  much  easier  grown, 
and  sooner  brought  round  again  if  they  happen  to  have  been  left  in  rather  long. 

For  most  of  the  different  shaped  spaces  we  have  a  wire  trellis  made  on 
purpose ;  but  this  is  not  necessary,  as  we  find  a  simple  wooden  trellis  quite  as 
useful.  The  sized  pot  generally  used  is  known  with  us  as  a  24 ;  and  suppose 
we  were  going  to  fill  this  with  Trentham  Rose  Geranium,  three  good  plants 
would  be  selected,  one 
in  the  centre,  and  one  on 
each  side.  These  must 
be  potted  in  a  row,  as 
near  to  what  we  must 
term  the  back  of  the  pot 
as  possible.  In  the  front 
of  this  row,  all  round 
the  rim,  are  potted  some 
white  or  pink  Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums.  If  Christine 
Geranium  be  chosen,  we 
use  Verbenas,  such  as 
Lord  Raglan,  or  any 
strong  -  growing  appro¬ 
priate  colours  for  a  con¬ 
trast.  A  few  shoots 
of  these  straggling  up 
among  the  other  are  no  disadvantage ;  but  we  cannot  say  a  mixture  of  the 
centre  plants  ever  proved  very  telling.  The  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  and 
Verbenas  fall  down  and  completely  cover  the  pot.  If  the  place  admits  it 
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where  they  are  grown,  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  much  further  than  the 
depth  of  the  pot ;  the  effect  is  better  when  moved  in-doors.  Suppose  the 
potting  done,  and  you  are  not  supplied  with  a  wire  trellis :  after  the  exact 

size  and  shape  is  got, 
it  may  be  similar  to 
cut  No.  1.  At  the 
back  of  the  Geranium 
one  stake  is  intro¬ 
duced  ;  to  the  top  of 
this,  at  a,  is  tied  a 
hazel  or  other  rod 
that  will  bend  to  the 
shape  b  b.  The  other 
stakes  will  strengthen 
and  keep  the  shape. 
The  Geraniums  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  above 
this,  and  the  trailing 
plants  fall  down,  and 
completely  fill  up,  as 
cut  No.  2.  If  they 
have  been  potted  in  good  compost,  it  is  surprising  how  long  these  plants 
continue  in  bloom.  Both  Petunias  and  Thunbergias,  after  having  been  in  one 
week,  may  be  considered  done  ;  but  Geraniums,  by  giving  them  a  little  heat, 
soon  come  round  again  sufficiently  to  be  used  a  second  time. 

Cliveden.  J.  Fleming. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  VINES  IN  POTS. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  gardening  matters  has,  within  the  last 
few  years,  been  truly  wonderful ;  and,  amongst  other  things,  the  art  of  producing 
fruit  on  small  trees,  planted  in  pots,  has  taken  a  decided  preference,  and  been 
much  encouraged.  To  this  end  the  energies  of  my  friend  Mr.  Fivers,  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  have  most  fully  contributed  ;  and  those  who  have  not  seen  his  beau¬ 
tiful  collection  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Plums  and  Cherries,  in  pots,  when  in 
fruit,  have  yet  to  behold  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  horticultural  skill  and  perfection. 

To  the  amateur  this  style  of  gardening  is  very  interesting.  While  the  Peach 
trees  are  very  pretty,  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  young  Vines  thus 
grown ;  and  we  therefore  beg  to  submit  the  following  details  of  the  culture  of 
Vines  upon  this  system,  in  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  and  inducing  some  of  this 
intelligent  class  to  afford  themselves  a  small  span-roofed  pit,  say  one  30  feet  in 
length,  for  this  purpose.  Amateurs  generally  take  to  some  particular  branch  of 
the  art  of  gardening,  and  love  it  with  a  perfect  fervour ;  they  concentrate  all 
their  energies  upon  it,  and  thus  often  excel  the  professional  gardener,  whose  mind 
is  divided  by  so  many  different  objects.  Our  horticultural  exhibitions  afford  us 
many  convincing  proofs  of  the  effect  of  their  devotion. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  an  amateur  is  provided  with  a  span -roofed  pit  of 
30  feet  in  length,  the  ends  of  which  face  north  and  south,  and  we  will  add 
directions  for  the  growth  of  the  young  Vines  the  first  year,  and  in  the  next  place 
instructions  for  their  management  during  the  fruiting  season.  We  hope  earnestly 
to  incite  some  of  our  friends  to  make  a  trial,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  pleasure 
resulting  from  it  will  be  as  pure  as  is  attainable  under  any  circumstances  of  human 
devotion  to  earthly  purposes. 

To  commence,  then.  To  obtain  fine  canes  in  one  season  the  eyes  should  be 
planted  not  later  than  the  second  or  third  week  in  January,  in  j>ans,  which  should 
be  three  parts  filled  with  leaf  mould  and  loam.  The  eyes  must  be  placed  at 
moderate  distances  apart,  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  should  then  be  covered 
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about  half  an  inch  deep.  Place  them  in  a  gentle  moist  heat  till  they  come  through 
the  soil,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  higher  temperature,  keeping  them  near 
the  glass  to  prevent  drawing.  When  the  shoots  are  from  2  to  3  inches  long,  pot 
them  off  singly  into  48-sized  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  dung,  which  should 
be  warmed  before  using.  This  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  very  much  injures 
them  if  cold  soil  is  used,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  at  all  future  pottings. 

Encourage  them  to  make  as  free  a  growth  as  possible,  and  when  the  roots 
reach  the  edge  of  the  pots  shift  again  into  24-sized  pots,  using  similar  soil.  As 
soon  as  they  have  grown  the  length  of  about  2  feet  they  may  receive  their  final 
shift  into  13-inch  pots.  Drain  well  with  broken  potsherds  and  pounded  bones, 
and  use  the  soil  in  a  rough  state.  Now  they  should  receive  every  attention. 
Train  them  close  to  the  glass,  which  should  be  free  from  lenses,  that  they  may 
obtain  as  much  light,  heat,  and  air  as  possible,  which  will  insure  a  short-jointed 
and  vigorous  habit  of  growth.  Manure  water  may  be  given  daily  when  the  pots 
are  tolerably  full  of  roots,  but  not  before.  When  the  wood  has  become  a  nice 
brown  colour,  remove  them  to  a  south  wall.  The  best  kinds  for  pot  culture  are 
Black  Hamburgh,  lloyal  Muscadine,  and  Canon  Hall  Muscat. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  ripening  period;  and,  upon  this  being  well  and 
properly  carried  out  the  future  success  and  well-being  of  the  Vine  depend. 
Now  the  lateral  shoots  may  be  removed;  they  should  previously  have  been 
stopped-back  to  one  leaf  as  they  appeared  on  the  parent  stem,  which  may  itself 
be  stopped  when  it  has  attained  the  length  of  8  or  9  feet.  The  laterals  will 
prevent  the  main  eyes  from  breaking,  which  otherwise  would  be  the  case,  and 
which  would  spoil  the  Vine.  The  leaves  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  Vine 
till  they  fall  off  naturally,  when  the  rod  may  be  shortened  to  5  or  6  feet  in  length. 
This  operation  is  generally  performed  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  October. 

The  cultivator  should  be  especially  careful  that  the  Yine  does  not  become  too 
dry  at  the  roots  ;  if  this  occurs,  future  success  cannot  be  hoped  for.  When  the 
time  for  fruiting  arrives,  the  Yine  may  break  well  and  grow  for  a  little  while,  but 
as  soon  as  it  has  exhausted  the  supply  of  food  stored  up  in  the  stem,  and  makes  a 
demand  upon  the  root  which  it  cannot  supply,  it  then  utterly  fails — the  bunches 
curl  up,  and  the  whole  plant  looks  most  miserable.  To  this  cause  more  failures 
may  be  attributed  than  to  any  other.  We  do  not  say  that  they  should  receive  as 
much  water  as  when  thoroughly  growing,  but  when  they  are  watered  they  should 
have  a  good  soaking.  Should  severe  frost  occur  while  the  Vines  are  yet  upon  the 
south  wall,  they  may  be  removed  to  a  sheltered  place,  where  they  can  be  amply 
protected. 

If  ripe  G-rapes  are  desired  by  the  first  week  in  May,  which  will  probably  be 
soon  enough  for  the  amateur,  they  should  be  introduced  into  the  house  intended 
for  them  the  first  week  in  December.  Plunge  the  pots  to  the  rims  in  a  bed  of 
decayed  leaves,  whose  heat  should  not  exceed  75°  Fahrenheit.  Give  the  pots  a 
good  soaking  of  tepid  water,  and  let  the  internal  temperature  of  the  house  range 
about  55°  at  night  to  65Q  by  day,  increasing  gradually  as  the  season  advances. 
The  canes  should  be  bent  round,  to  equalise  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and  cause  them 
to  break  regularly.  When  the  shoots  are  4  or  5  inches  long  they  should  be  tied 
to  the  trellis,  and  stopped  one  joint  before  the  bunch,  leaving  ten  or  a  dozen 
shoots  on  each  Yine.  Pinch  out  all  laterals  except  the  ones  opposite  the  bunch, 
and  the  end  of  the  shoot,  which  should  be  stopped  to  one  leaf.  They  should  be 
kept  neatly  trained  to  the  trellis,  and  every  attention  paid  them.  When  they 
come  into  bloom,  give  a  little  more  fire  heat,  and  all  the  air  consistent  with  a 
temperature  of  from  80°  to  85°  by  day,  with  a  very  considerable  reduction  at 
night.  As  soon  as  the  berries  are  the  size  of  small  peas  proceed  to  thin  them. 
This  operation  requires  caution,  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  kind  you  are 
operating  upon,  and  then  thin  accordingly.  They  will  now  demand  great  supplies 
of  nourishment :  give  plenty  of  liquid  manure,  and  earth-up  the  pots  with  turves 
of  loam,  to  encourage  root-action.  Do  not  overcrop  ;  it  is  better  to  have  half  the 
quantity  really  fine  than  a  double  crop  small  and  poor.  Pay  attention  to  them  as 
they  approach  the  colouring  process,  and  gradually  _  reduce  the  atmospheric 
moisture,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  bloom.  When  fully  ripe  give  abundance  of  air, 
and  keep  the  house  cool.  Muscats  do  best  started  later. 
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Having  now  given  what  we  hope  will  be  found  explicit  directions  for  the 
culture  of  pot  Vines,  we  will  merely  add  that  these  formulae  are  practised,  and 
fully  carried  out,  at  the  gardens  of  J.  T.  Drake,  Esq.,  of  Shardeloes  Park, 
Amersham,  where  examples  may  be  seen  during  the  season. 

The  pit  for  forcing  the  Vines  in  should  be  30  feet  long,  and  19  feet  6  inches 
wide.  There  should  be  a  path  1  yard  wide  up  the  middle  of  it,  bordered  by 
nine-inch  walls,  which  would  give  two  pits,  each  7  feet  6  inches  wide.  These 
should  have  a  flow  and  return  pipe  surrounding  them. 

Amersham .  Henry  Bailey,  C.M.E.H.S. 


BOTANY  FOR  BEGINNERS. 


Lesson  IV. 


The  subject  of  this  lesson  shall  be  the  Berberry  (Berberis  vulgaris,  Jig.  1). 
Select  one  of  its  pendant  bunches  of  flowers,  and  examine  one  of  the  small 
flowers  of  which  the  bunch  is  composed  (Jig.  1,  a).  You  notice  first  the  exterior 
envelope  of  six  yellowish  leaves  (Jig.  3),  on  the  outside  of  which  there  is  a 

small  supernumerary 
envelope  of  three 
scales.  When  you 
have  removed  these 
nine  leaves,  which 
are  detached  freely 
from  the  support, 
you  meet  with  six 
other  leaves  of  a 
vivid  yellow  (Jig.  4), 
which  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  without  tear¬ 
ing  them.  Observe 
at  the  base  of  each 
of  these  leaves,  on 
the  inner  surface, 
two  small  scales  of 
an  orange  colour ;  of 
the  nature  of  these 
we  shall  see  pre¬ 
sently. 

When  this  last  en¬ 
velope  of  the  flower 
has  been  removed, 
there  remain  six  sta¬ 
mens,  placed,  like 
the  leaves,  on  the 
support,  and  grouped 
round  the  central  or¬ 
gan,  which,  at  first, 
is  in  the  form  of 
a  spindle,  becoming 
rounder  with  age, 
and  of  the  shape  of 
an  oval  ball.  This 
central  body  is  crowned  by  a  pretty  large  crest,  which  is  intended  to  receive 


Eig.  1. — Berberis  vulgaris,  a  Flower,  b  Fruit. 
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Fig.  2,— Flower  of  Ber¬ 
berry  magnified. 


Fig.  3. — Sepal  of  Ber¬ 
berry  magnified. 


the  fecundating  pollen.  There  is  no  neck  separating  this  crest  from  the  body- 
on  which  it  is  seated,  and  hitherto  none  of  the  flowers  wre  have  already  studied 
have  been  wanting  in  this  part :  thus,  in  the  Herb  Robert,  there  are  five  necks 
of  a  remarkable  length  ;  in  the  Buttercup  there  are  a  score,  the  length  of 
which  is  very  little  ;  in  the  Wallflower  it  is  very  short,  but  still  visible ;  and 
in  the  Melon  it  is  more  distinct. 

Let  us  return  to  the  stamens  {Jig.  5).  The  anthers  are  united  to  the 
filaments  by  the  whole  length  of  their  back.  They  diffuse  their  pollen  by  the 
aid  of  a  very  curious  mechanism.  This  is  not  by  a  slit  opening  on  each  side 
of  the  anther,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  flowers  -we  have  already  studied. 
When  the  instant  of  fecundation  has  arrived,  each  of  the  two  cells  of  the 
anther  are  ruptured  first  by  the  slit  on  the  exterior  side,  as  in  the  other  plants, 
and,  moreover,  by  that  which  runs  along  the  length  of  the  filament.  These 
two  slits  unite  at  the  base,  and  then  it  rises  on  the  side  next  the  central  organ, 
like  a  small  round  lid,  and  attached  at  the 
top  of  the  anther  by  a  hinge.  This  lid 
carries  with  it  the  pollen,  and  leaves  remain¬ 
ing  the  back  of  the  cell  attached  to  the 


filament;  each  anther,  being  composed  of 
two  cells,  has  two  similar  lids. 

This  appearance  can  be  observed  on  the 
Berberry  in  fine  weather,  and  during  the 
warmest  hours  of  the  day  ;  but  you  can 
yourself  see  the  same  effect  by  operating 
artificially  on  the  anther  by  the  aid  of  a 
needle.  Besides  the  opening  of  their  an¬ 
thers,  the  stamens  of  the  Berberry  exhibit  to  the  observer  a  more  interesting 
phenomenon  still,  and  this  consists  in  the  manifest  sensibility  of  the  filaments 
on  which  these  anthers  are  placed.  They  are  all  bent  back  to  each  petal,  the 
concave  tips  of  which  shelter  the  anthers  {fig.  1,  a).  No  agitation  whatever  of 
the  branch  will  have  any  effect  on  them  ;  but  if  the  inside  of  the  filaments  be 
merely  touched  with  a  small  bit  of  stick,  a  pin,  or  a  needle,  they  instantly 
spring  from  the  petals,  and  shake  the  pollen  against  the  stigma.  This  irri¬ 
tability  does  not  exist  on  the  outside  of  the  filaments,  nor  in  the  anthers  ;  and 
if  the  stamen  is  bent  towards  the  stigma  by  the  anthers  only,  no  such  action 
is  exhibited.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  sudden  spring  of  the  stamens  is 
owing  to  a  high  degree  of  irritability  in  the  side  of  the  filament  next  the 
ovary,  by  which,  when  touched,  it  contracts ;  that 
side  becomes  shorter  than  the  other,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  filament  is  bent  towards  the  ovary. 

This  irritability  is  perceptible  in  the  filaments  of 
flowers  of  all  ages.  If  the  ovary  is  cut  off,  the 
filaments  will  still  contract,  and,  nothing  being  in 
their  way,  will  bend  quite  over  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  flower.  After  irritation  the  stamens  will 
return  to  their  original  place,  and,  on  being  touched 
again,  they  will  contract  with  the  same  facility  as 
at  first.  What  a  beautiful  example  is  this  of  the 
providence  of  the  All-Wise  God !  These  anthers, 
bent  back  and  sheltered  from  rain  in  the  concavity  of  the  petals,  would  probably 
never  reach  the  stigma,  and  thereby  propagate  the  species,  were  it  not  for  this 
wmnderful  irritability ;  there  they  remain,  till  some  insect,  coming  to  extract 
honey  from  the  base  of  the  flower,  thrusts  itself  between  the  filaments,  and, 
almost  unavoidably,  touches  them  in  their  most  irritable  part;  the  anthers 

r  2 


Fig.  4. — Petal  of  Fig.  5.— Stamen 
Berberry  mag-  of  Berberry 

nified.  magnified. 
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rise  and  distribute  the  pollen  on  the  stigma,  and  thus  impregnation  of  the 
ovary  is  accomplished. 

In  observing  the  flowers  of  the  Wallflower,  the  Herb  Robert,  the  Butter¬ 
cup,  and  the  Berberry,  you  must  have  remarked  that  the  stamens  and  the 
petals  were  produced  from  the  same  point— that  is  to  say,  they  were  both 
inserted  in  the  same  point  of  the  base  of  the  flower.  The  modes  of  inser¬ 
tion  of  these  organs  will  be  brought  more  prominently  out  in  subsequent 
lessons ,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  how  important  it  is  to  observe  these  pecu~ 
liarities.  r 

Now,  let  us  take  as  our  next  illustration  the  Common  Comfrey  (Symphytum 

officinale,  Jig.  6).  You 
find  first  the  calyx 
or  exterior  envelope, 
formed  of  five  straight 
and  pointed  leaves, 
bristling  with  rough 
hairs.  Endeavour  to 
remove  them  separ¬ 
ately,  and  you  will 
find  you  cannot  do  so 
without  tearing  them. 
They  will  not  drop  off 
so  easily  as  those  of 
the  Berberry,  because 
they  are  united  to¬ 
gether  by  their  inferior 
half,  and  this  enables 
them  to  remain  in 
their  position  even 
after  the  rest  of  the 
flower  has  fallen.  Split 
this  envelope,  and  you 
will  find,  on  the  inside, 
the  corolla,  composed 
of  five  leaves,  but 
these  so  closely  united 
together  that  they 
form  one  bodjq  except 
at  the  summit,  where 
they  are  free,  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  form  of 
five  small  points.  The 
union  of  these  leaves 
thus  forms  a  long  tube,  swollen  in  the  middle,  and  taking  its  rise  immediately 
from  the  receptacle  or  base  of  the  flower,  as  in  those  flowers  which  we  have 
already  examined. 

On  opening  the  corolla  you  meet  with  five  small  fringed  triangular  plates, 
as  'is  represented  in  fig.  7,  placed  opposite  the  five  free  extremities  or  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  corolla.  These  are  a  species  of  scales,  set  close  together,  and 
form  a  conical  dome,  which  seems  intended  to  protect  the  organs  contained 
in  the  interior  of  the  tube.  These  scales  are  hollow,  and  open  by  a  slit, 
which  is  easily  seen  on  looking  into  the  flower,  and  into  which  the  point  of  a 
penknife  may  be  introduced. 

Now  split  this  tube,  or  corolla  more  properly  speaking.  You  will  find 


Fig.  6.—  Symphytum  officinale. 
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first  the  pistil  {fig.  8),  formed  of  a  four-celled  ovary,  exhibited  in  the  four 
round  protuberances  (ov.),  and  from  the  middle  of  it  is  a  long 
neck  rising  (styl.),  called  the  style,  which  is  terminated  by  a 
small  head  or  stigma  (sti.),  the  organ  that  receives  the  pollen, 
when  distributed  by  the  anthers.  Each  of  these  protuberances 

is  hollow,  and  contains  an  ovary  or 
embryo  seed,  as  may  be  seen  by 
opening  one  of  them. 

When  the  corolla  is  spread  out, 
as  in  fig.  7,  you  will  see,  between 
the  five  scales  and  a  little  below 
them,  the  five  stamens,  united  to 
the  corolla  by  their  filaments,  and 
not  free,  as  we  have  hitherto  found 
them.  The  anthers,  as  will  be 
seen,  are  in  the  form  of  arrow¬ 
heads,  and  open  by  two 
dinal  sutures  on  its  sides. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Fig.  7.— Expanded  corolla  of 
phytum  officinale. 


Sym- 


longitu- 


Fig.  8. — Pistil 
of  Symphytum 
officinale. 


SOMETHING  RELATING  TO  FLOWER-BEDS,  AND  OTHER 

MATTERS. 

The  season  is  at  hand  when  the  flower  gardener  is  called  on  to  exercise  all 
his  skill  in  deciding  what  colours  and  arranging  what  plants  are  to  occupy  the 
different  beds  of  the  flower  garden;  and,  when  he  has  settled  this  matter, 
there  is  still  a  difficult  one  remaining,  which  requires  his  best  judgment  and 
forethought :  and  that  is  to  get  all  the  beds  one  mass  of  flower  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  keep  it  up  through  the  summer  into  the  early  autumn ;  for  on 
this  depends  the  great  charm  and  beauty  of  the  modern  parterre.  A  few 
remarks,  therefore,  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  will  not  be  altogether 
out  of  place. 

People  may  talk  as  they  please,  and  urge  what  objections  they  may  to  the 
massing  system  of  the  modern  parterre,  but  it  is  all  to  no  use.  The  English, 
or  “  natural  system,”  is  gone  never  to  return ;  and  for  this  simple  reason  out 
of  many — that  a  much  grander  and  more  magnificent  effect  can  be  produced 
within  a  given  space  by  the  geometrical  style  than  by  it. 

I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  person,  now-a-days — no  matter  how 
great  an  admirer  of  the  “  natural  system”  he  may  be — so  bold  as  to  sweep 
away  the  beautiful  terraces  and  parterres,  with  their  appropriate  decorations, 
which  surround  so  many  fine  mansions,  and  in  their  place  substitute  the 
“  natural  system,”  by  surrounding  them  with  an  iron  or  sunk  fence,  planting  a 
tree  or  shrub  here  and  there  on  the  lawn,  forming'  a  shrubbery  along  the  belt 
that  hides  the  offices,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  windows  forming  a  set 
of  irregular  beds  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and  planting  them  with  deciduous 
and  evergreen  shrubs,  perennials  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  filling  the  spaces 
between  these,  in  summer,  with  Dahlias  and  annuals.  No ;  there  is  no  fear 
of  our  going  back  to  that.  Every  building,  of  any  architectural  pretensions, 
requires  accompaniments  of  a  decorative  character  in  conformity  with  the 
design. 

Not  one  of  the  gardeners  of  the  past  generation  ever  dreamed  that  any¬ 
thing  so  gay  and  imposing  as  the  modern  parterre  could  be  realised  in  a 
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climate  so  versatile  as  ours ;  and  yet,  great  as  has  been  the  advance  made  of 
late,  we  may  look  forward  to  much  greater  and  surprising  results.  There  is 
still  room  for  very  great  improvements  in  the  designs  for  flower  gardens  ;  also 
in  the  materials  for  planting  them.  The  skill  of  British  horticulturists  has 
produced  a  class  of  “  bedding  plants”  specially  adapted  for  the  parterre,  and 
every  year  adds  some  valuable  gems  to  this  class  of  plants.  To  continued  im¬ 
provements  in  these  we  must  look,  in  a  great  measure,  for  producing  greater 
and  more  striking  effect  in  the  flower  garden.  I  am  not  very  partial  to  the 
French  parterre,  with  its  scroll  of  Box,  and  its  smaller  beds  covered  with 
various-coloured  materials.  These  may  be  very  pretty,  and  when  one  is  first 
made,  the  novelty  may  for  a  time  please. 

Many  of  the  designs  that  are  to  be  met  with,  though  very  elaborate  and 
pretty,  are  not  well  adapted  for  the  massing  system  of  the  present  day,  and 
are  often  very  difficult  to  plant  effectively ;  there  is,  in  general,  too  much 
intricacy  about  them,  and  the  beds  too  small  and  angular.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  fifty  or  more  beds  where  a  dozen  would  be  much  more  effective.-  In 
small  places  the  evil  is  worse,  through  a  mistaken  idea  of  making  the  most  of 
the  limited  space  of  ground.  A  number  of  small  beds  is  too  often  the  chief 
point  aimed  at.  I  have,  in  numbers  of  places,  seen  a  score  of  little  beds  where 
ten  would  be  more  effective ;  and  in  others  half  a  dozen  beds  of  the  most 
extraordinary  shapes,  where  one  good-sized  bed  would  look  far  better.  For  the 
flower  garden,  as  in  everything  else,  that  which  is  simplest  is  always  the  best. 
This  is  true  as  to  detail ;  but  it  is  truer,  if  possible,  as  to  the  composition  and 
outline.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  an  intricate  design,  but  very  difficult  to  make 
a  simple  design  good ;  and  this  is,  in  reality,  the  cause  why  there  are  to  be 
seen  so  many  designs  that  are  intricate  enough,  and  so  few  that  are  simple, 
because  so  difficult  to  be  made  good.  In  former  days,  when  the  materials  for 
planting  the  parterre  were  very  poor,  embroidered  figures  and  fanciful  designs 
were  excusable  ;  but,  with  the  rich  materials  we  have  now-a-days  for  producing 
such  grand  and  imposing  displays,  we  should  have  designs  which,  while  in 
character  with  the  mansion,  &c.,  should  be  such  as  can  be  easily  planted  to 
produce  striking  effects. 

The  charm  of  the  modern  parterre  depends,  in  no  small  degree,  on  getting 
the  beds  well  covered  with  flowers  early,  and  keeping  it  up  the  whole  season, 
until  destroyed  by  the  frost  in  October  ;  and  this  is  no  easy  matter  in  a  climate 
so  variable  and  moist  as  ours.  When  there  are  frequent  heavy  falls  of  rain  in 
July,  with  hot  weather,  many  kinds  of  “  bedding”  plants  run  much  into 
foliage  ;  and,  as  after  that  time  the  nights  get  longer,  and  heavy  dews  often 
prevail,  the  evil  increases,  until  at  length  there  are  little  or  no  flowers. 

Again,  in  very  dry  seasons  like  the  last,  Verbenas,  &c.,  will  not  cover  the 
beds  until  late  in  the  season,  unless  well  attended  to  in  watering.  When 
Petunias,  Verbenas,  Cupheas,  Salvias,  Ageratums,  Lobelias,  Heliotropes,  Sec., 
formed  the  principal  materials  for  massing,  it  was  a  most  difficult  matter  to  get 
every  bed  well  filled  early  in  the  season ;  there  was  generally  some  one  thing 
or  other  that  did  not  thrive  satisfactorily,  thus  marring  the  whole  effect.  We 
are  now  getting  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  most  beautiful  “  bedding” 
Geraniums,  which  enable  us  already  to  dispense  with  Petunias,  many  kinds  of 
Verbenas,  and  other  things.  With  a  good  stock  of  old  plants,  and  the  beds 
properly  prepared,  the  parterre  can  be  made  most  effective  when  planted,  and, 
with  much  less  attention  and  labour,  can  be  kept  so  during  the  season,  than 
when  Petunias,  &c.,  formed  the  principal  materials  for  planting. 

In  preparing  the  beds  for  the  plants,  depth  of  soil  is  a  point  of  the  first 
importance.  The  soil  naturally  should  be  a  friable  good  loam,  a  sandy  nature 
preferable  to  an  adhesive  one.  -  This  is  easily  enriched,  when  exhausted  by 
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repeated  cropping,  with  ingredients  proper  for  each  class  of  plants.  Farm¬ 
yard  manure  should  not  be  used,  except  for  variegated  Geraniums,  and  other 
variegated  plants ;  fine  foliage  being  the  chief  object  with  these.  Decayed 
vegetable  matters  may  be  safely  used  when  the  soil  wants  enriching ;  decayed 
cowdung  may  also  be  used  with  good  results.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
dwell  on  all  the  various  substances  that  may  be  used  for  enriching  the  soil : 
by  securing  a  good  depth  of  soil,  and  by  adding  plenty  of  decayed  vegetable 
matters,  when  these  are  needed,  the  most  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained 
in  the  growth  and  flowering  of  the  plants  in  the  flower  garden. 

Where  it  is  requisite  to  have  a  very  early  display,  and  where  a  late  one  is 
not  of  so  much  importance,  decomposed  farmyard  manure  may  be  used,  not 
only  for  variegated  Geraniums,  but  also  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  &c.  It  should  be 
kept  near  the  surface  that  they  may  soon  root  into  it ;  by  this  means  they  will 
soon  cover  the  beds,  with  ordinary  care  in  other  respects,  and  if  the  season  be 
fine,  an  early  display  is  obtained ;  but  this  display  can  rarely  be  kept  up  until 
the  autumn.  Hence,  where  a  late  display  is  required,  as  it  is  in  general  in  the 
country,  it  is  best  to  aim  at  moderate  instead  of  robust  growth ;  and  to  secure 
satisfactory  results  in  this  respect  it  is  best  to  rely  on  the  depth  of  soil  and  the 
moderate  use  of  vegetable  substances.  Where  a  late  display  is  necessary,  and 
Petunias,  Verbenas,  Cupheas,  &c.,  are  used,  no  farmyard  manure  should  be  put 
into  the  beds,  as,  if  the  season  should  be  hot  with  occasional  heavy  showers  of 
rain,  they  will  soon  run  into  foliage.  The  beds  for  scarlet  Geraniums  should 
not  be  rich,  certainly  not  manured  with  farmyard  manure,  as  in  ordinary 
seasons  they  are  inclined  to  run  too  much  into  foliage ;  young  plants  in  par¬ 
ticular  are  very  liable  to  run  much  into  foliage,  especially  if  planted  in  very 
rich  soil,  if  the  season  be  any  way  warm.  Where  they  can  be  had,  old  plants 
always  do  best — they  do  not  run  so  much  into  leaf,  and  they  flower  much  more 
abundantly  than  young  plants.  A  friend  of  mine  has  a  quantity  of  scarlets 
upwards  of  twenty  years  old ;  for  many  years  he  planted  them  in  beds,  but 
being  now  too  large  for  that  purpose,  he  makes  two  rows  of  them  in  his  ribbon- 
borders,  and  I  need  not  say  how  effective  they  are  every  season.  Calceolarias 
do  well  in  beds  that  have  plenty  of  peat  or  leaf  soil  and  river  sand  ;  some  of 
the  latter  put  around  the  stems  of  the  plants  when  bedded  out  will  preserve 
them  from  rotting  off.  The  beds  occupied  with  bulbs  ought  to  be  prepared  in 
the  autumn  previous  to  their  being  planted ;  they  will  only  require  forking 
over  now  when  the  bulbs  are  lifted.  The  other  beds,  not  so  occupied,  should 
now  all  be  dug  two  feet  deep,  and  enriched  with  vegetable  soil  if  they  require  it. 

Stourton.  M.  Saul. 


THE  PEAR  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

(  Continued  from  'page  89.) 

AMADOTTE  D’ETE. 

Identification. — Christ  Vollst.  Pom.  i.  520. 

Synonyme. — Somer  Amadott,  Christ  Voll.  Pom.  i.  520. 

This  variety  is  mentioned  only  by  Christ,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  fruit 
of  it.  It  is  said  to  be  of  a  flat  shape,  2|-  inches  wide,  and  2  high.  Skin 
yellow,  brownish  red  dotted  with  bright  yellow  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  covered  with  grey  dots  on  the  shaded  side ;  the  wrhole  marked  with 
patches  of  russet.  Eye  placed  in  a  shallow  depression.  Stalk  2  inches  long, 
straight,  deeply  inserted.  Flesh  crisp  and  gritty,  sweet,  and  aromatic. 

A  third-rate  Pear,  ripe  in  the  middle  and  end  of  August. 
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AMALIA. — Biel. 

Identification. — Diel  Kernobst.  xxiv.  118. 

Fruit  rather  large,  3f  inches  long,  and  2£  wide,  pyriform  in  shape,  rounded 
towards  the  apex,  and  tapering  gradually  to  the  stalk.  Skin  smooth,  of  a 
beautiful  bright  green  at  first,  but  changing  to  lemon  yellow,  and  without  any 
trace  of  red  on  its  surface ;  covered  with  bold  russet  dots,  particularly  on  the 
side  exposed  to  the  sun.  Eye  open,  with  erect,  stiff,  stout  segments,  and  set 
in  a  pretty  wide  and  deep  basin.  Stalk  stout  and  fleshy,  half  an  inch  to 
three-quarters  long,  inserted  in  a  sort  of  fleshy  ring  on  the  apex  of  the  fruit. 

Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  juicy, 
buttery,  and  melting,  with  a 
sweet  and  pleasant  aromatic  fla¬ 
vour. 

A  very  showy  autumn  Pear, 
ripe  in  the  end  of  October,  and 
continuing  till  about  the  middle 
of  November.  Though  a  very 
good  Pear,  it  is  not  equal  to 
many  of  our  first-rate  Pears 
already  in  cultivation. 

AMANDE  D’ETE. — Hort. 

Identification. — Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
ed.  3.  p.  122. 

Fruit  somewhat  about  medium 
sized,  2f  inches  long,  and  2£ 
wide.  It  is  of  an  obtuse  pyri¬ 
form  shape,  rounded  at  the 
apex,  and  tapering  gradually  to 
the  stalk,  even  and  regular  in 
its  outline.  Skin  smooth,  pale 
green  at  first,  but  changing  as 
it  ripens  to  a  pale  lemon  yellow, 
without  any  colour  next  the  sun. 
and  marked  with  a  few  traces  of 
thin  pale  russet.  Eye  quite  open, 
with  short  segments,  and  placed 
in  a  very  flat  and  shallow  de¬ 
pression.  Stalk  If  inch  long, 
slender,  and  woody,  inserted  in  a 
small  round  and  narrow  cavity. 
Flesh  white,  rather  firm,  not 
buttery,  nor  very  juicy,  sweet, 
and  with  a  distinct  almotad  flavour  and  perfume,  but  with  no  character  in  it  to 
merit  notice. 

An  inferior  Pear,  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  soon  rots  at  the 
core. 

The  tree  bears  well  and  regularly,  and  forms  a  handsome  pyramid  on  the 
quince. 

AMANDINE  DE  ROUEN. — Boisb. 

Identification. — Boisb.  in  Bullet,  de  Rouen,  1858. 

Fruit  medium  sized,  3^-  inches  long,  and  2^  wide,  pyriform,  rounded 
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towards  the  eye,  and  tapering  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  at  first  of  a  bright 

green  colour,  dotted  with 
grey,  but  changing  to  lemon 
yellow  as  it  ripens.  Eye 
half  open,  with  small  stout, 
often  blunted,  segments,  and 
placed  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  fruit.  Stalk 
about  an  inch  long,  slender, 
woody,  and  firm,  obliquely 
inserted  on  the  apex  of  the 
fruit.  Flesh  fine-grained, 
very  juicy,  and  melting,  with 
a  rich  sugary  flavour. 

An  excellent  and  rather 
richly-flavoured  Pear,  ripe 
in  the  end  of  September  and 
beginning  of  October ;  but 
not  superior  to  many  in 
season  at  the  same  period. 

It  was  raised  by  M. 
Boisbunel,  a  nurseryman  at 
Rouen,  from  seed  sown  in 
1846,  and  the  tree  first 
fruited  in  1857. 

D’AMANLIS. — Decaisne. 

Identification. — Decaisne 
Jard.  Fruit,  i. 

Synonymes. — Beurre  d’A- 
manlis,  Nois.  Jard.  Fruit,  p.  57. 
Beurre  d’Amalis,  Hort.  Soc. 
Cat.  ed.  2. 110.  Beurre  d’Aman- 
lis,  Ken.  Or.  ed.  3.  136.  Del- 
bart  acc.  Dalbret  Cours.  328. 
Plombgastelle,  Ibid.  Hubard 
in  Normandy.  Tliiessoise,  Ibid. 
Kaissoise,  Ibid.  Willielmine  of 
some,  but  not  of  Van  Mons. 

Figures. — Decaisne  Jard.  Fruit,  i.  Nois.  Jard.  Fruit,  t.  57.  Alb.  de  Pom.  ii.  115. 


Fruit  large,  frequently  much  more  so  than  is  represented  in  our  figure,  but 
averaging  3|  inches  long  by  2f  wide  ;  obtuse  pyriform,  or  obovate,  uneven 
and  undulating  in  its  outline.  Skin  at  first  of  a  bright  green,  tinged  with 
brown  next  the  sun,  and  marked  with  patches  and  dots  of  russet,  but  after¬ 
wards  assuming  a  yellowish  green  tinge,  and  a  reddish  brown  cheek  as  it 
ripens.  Eye  open,  with  stout  segments,  and  set  almost  level  with  the  surface. 
Stalk  long,  slender,  and  woody,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  greenish 
white,  fine-grained,  tender,  juicy,  melting,  rich,  sugary,  and  agreeably  per¬ 
fumed. 

One  of  the  best  early  Pears,  ripe  in  the  middle  of  September. 

The  tree  is  hardy,  and  an  excellent  bearer,  forms  a  handsome  pyramid, 
and  succeeds  either  on  the  pear  or  the  quince  stock.*1 

The  origin  of  this  Pear  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  Van  Mons;  but  we 


*  In  America  it  generally  produces  coarse  fruit,  and  is  not  esteemed  so  highly  as  it  is  with  us.  Downing 
says  it  succeeds  best  in  cold  latitudes. 
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are  informed  by  M.  Prevost  that  it  was  introduced  from  Brittany  to  Normandy 
so  early  as  1805,  by  MM.  Tiesse  and  Hubard,  and  that  in  M.  Prevost’s  opinion 
it  is  a  native  of  the  former  country.  Notwithstanding  this  statement,  Bivort 
maintains  that  it  was  a  seedling  of  Van  Mons,  because  a  variety,  bearing  the 

name  of  one  of  Van  Mons’  seedlings, 
called  Wilhelmine,  was  proved  to  be 
synonymous  with  D’Amanlis.  Now, 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  Van  Mons 
raised  a  variety  which  he  called  Wil- 
helmine,  because  it  appears  in  his  cata¬ 
logue,  thus — “  1030,  Wilhelmine  ;  par 
nous;”  but  that  this  is  a  totally  different 
Pear  from  D’Amanlis  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  from  Diel’s  description  of  it ; 

and  he  received  the 
sort  direct  from  Van 
Mons  himself.  Diel 
describes  it  as  a  small 
fruit,  roundish,  2 
inches  broad,  and 
2J  high,  and  ripen¬ 
ing  in  November  and 
December !  It  is 
quite  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Wil¬ 
helmine  of  Van 
Mons  is  not  synony¬ 
mous  with  D’Aman¬ 
lis  ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  all  the 
varieties  I  know  of 
in  Belgian  collec¬ 
tions,  bearing  that 
name,  have  always 
proved  to  be  the 
same  as  the  subject 
now  under  our  no¬ 
tice. 

There  is  a  variety 
of  this  with  variega¬ 
ted  leaves  and  fruit, 
and  known  on  the 
continent  as  D’A¬ 
manlis  PANACHEE. 
The  leaves  are 
striped  with  yellow, 
as  is  also  the  fruit, 

the  latter  being  marked  with  broad  longitudinal  bands  of  green  and  yellow 
alternately.  In  every  other  respect  the  tree  and  its  fruit  are  identical  with 

its  type. 


D’Amanlis. 


(7 o  be  continued.) 
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NEW  VERSUS  OLD  HAMBURGH  GRAPES. 

In  tlie  Floeist  and  Pomologist  for  March  is  the  following  paragraph  respecting 
new  and  old  Hamburgh  Grapes  : — “  The  appreciation  in  which  they  are  held  is 
marked  by  the  fact  that,  whilst  late-kept  Graj)es  are  bringing,  in  Covent  Garden, 
15s.  to  20s.  per  lb.,  the  new  Hamburghs,  which  first  appeared  in  the  market  about 
three  weeks  ago,  are  sold  from  20s.  to  30s.  per  lb.”  How,  this  possibly  may  be 
true  ;  and  if  the  public  likes  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  them,  so  well  and  good ; 
but  what  becomes  of  the  producers,  and  the  expenses  they  are  at  in  getting  their 
fine  “grapy”  vinous  bunches  ripe  for  the  market?  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
crops  of  these  new  Hamburghs  this  season  before  they  were  cut,  and,  if  they  had 
brought  60s.  per  lb.  in  the  market,  it  would  have  been  a  poor  return  for  the 
expenses  of  forcing  and  labour.  It  is  all  very  well  where  the  expense  of  forcing 
is  not  thought  of,  and  where  a  vinery  for  growing  new  Grapes  is  not  missed  in  the 
rotation,  and  where  another  can  be  got  ready  to  take  its  place  ;  for  the  unnatural 
process  of  forcing  Grapes  in  winter,  without  bottom  heat,  renders  this  necessary 
every  two  or  three  years.  Far  better  to  have  a  pit  or  vinery  with  bottom  heat,  and 
to  commence  forcing  so  as  to  have  new  Grapes  ripe  in  March  or  April.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  having  a  lot  of  young  Yines  in  pots  or  tubs  brought  forward  for 
early  work  in  rotation,  by  raising  some  from  eyes  every  year  from  the  earliest- 
forced  Yines.  Depend  upon  it,  the  greatest  and  most  profitable  feat  in  Grape¬ 
growing  is  to  have  a  nice  crop  of  Grapes  in  March,  April,  and  May,  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  succession  all  the  year  round. 

Welbeck.  '  William  Tilleey. 


THE  DAHLIAS  OF  1864. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the  Dahlias  of  1863  were  the  worst 
lot  sent  out  in  any  one  season  for  years  past.  Of  course,  they  were  mostly  superior 
to  the  varieties  we  were  accustomed  to  purchase  in  bygone  years  ;  but  what  I  wish 
to  convey  is,  that  the  improvement,  if  any,  over  existing  varieties,  either  in  form 
or  colour,  was  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
new  varieties  to  be  sent  out  this  year  will  most  favourably  contrast  with  those  of 
last  year.  Hot  only  shall  we  have  many  new  shades  of  colour,  but  I  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  at  least  a  score  kinds  will  be  distributed,  superior  in  several  points  to 
any  we  have  in  cultivation.  Wine-makers  say  that  it  is  very  unusual  to  have  two 
good  /years  in  succession ;  we  know  from  experience  in  this  country  that  it  is 
rare  to  have  two  good  consecutive  fruit  seasons  ;  and  from  what  I  have  noticed,  I 
find  it  is  the  same  with  seedling  flowers.  Having  repeatedly  seen  the  majority 
of  the  new  flowers  offered  this  spring  exhibited  at  the  various  shows,  and  having 
had  opportunities  of  inspecting  many  of  them  while  growing,  I,  therefore,  will 
select  about  a  score  that  cannot  fail  to  please  the  most  fastidious.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  place  them  in  rotation  as  to  merit ;  soil,  locality,  and  the  capability  of 
the  grower,  making  such  a  marked  difference  in  the  way  seedling  blooms  of  any 
flower  are  brought  to  the  exhibitions.  I  will  therefore  content  myself  in  selecting 
only  those  I  feel  convinced  are  acquisitions— viz.  : — 

Alexandra. — A  very  chaste  and  beautiful  variety  of  excellent  form;  colour 
pure  white,  with  an  edging  of  mauve.  Distinct. 

Anna  Keynes. — Another  pleasing  edged  variety,  with  white  ground.  Hot  so 
delicate  in  the  markings  as  the  foregoing,  but  fuller  of  petals.  A  most  constant 
and  useful  variety. 

Angelina. — An  excellent  Fancy  kind,  buff,  striped  with  crimson,  good  in  form. 
Will  be  an  acquisition  in  any  stand. 

Blacic  Doctor. — A  singularly  dark-coloured  kind,  of  good  form,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  constancy. 

Chelsea  Hero. — A  very  deep-built  flower,  but  of  a  colour  we  are  rich  in — fawn. 
Of  excellent  shape. 

Enchantress. — Hovelty  in  colouring  (sulphur,  tipped  with  cherry),  combined  with 
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excellence  of  form  and  extraordinary  substance  of  petal,  are  tlie  characteristics 
of  this  flower.  I  have  not  seen  it  growing,  but  have.no  doubt  of  its  constancy. 

Edward  Purchase. — Maroon,  a  colour  much  required.  Good  form. 

Earl  Pembroke. — Claret,  a  good  deep  flower.  Yery  useful. 

Eclat. — A  very  useful  flower,  quite  novel  in  colour — orange,  veined  with  pale 
crimson. 

Fairy  Queen. — An  extraordinary  flower,  dove  colour,  shaded  with  dull  pint, 
the  petals  of  unusual  substance.  The  colour  of  this  variety  is  anything  but 
pleasing,  but  the  other  qualities  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  flower  prevent  my 
passing  it  over.  I  have  not  seen  it  growing,  but  if  it  can  be  generally  produced 
as  it  was  shown  at  the  September  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
it  will  be  an  acquisition  to  any  stand. 

Fanny  Purchase. — One  of  the  best  yellows  ever  raised ;  of  excellent  form,  and 
bright  in  colour.  A  first-rate  variety. 

Garibaldi. — Another  of  the  fawn-coloured  class — still,  so  good  that  it  cannot 
be  dispensed  with. 

John  Wyatt. — Deep  purple.  A  good  constant  flower. 

Magpie. — Very  dark,  tipped  with  white— a  colour  much  wanted. 

Messenger. — A  dull-striped  Fancy  flower  of  great  merit,  and  as  constant  as  the 
best  of  the  show  varieties.  This  is  a  quality  very  rare  in  the  Fancy  class.  The 
petal  is  good,  and  the  flower  of  considerable  depth. 

Eegularity. — Blush,  striped  with  crimson.  Yery  good. 

.  Sam  Bartlett. — A  Fancy  flower  of  great  merit;  deep  blush,  striped  with 
crimson. 

The  Bride  is  a  most  ideasing  flower  of  first-class  excellence — the  petals  of 
good  form,  and  the  flower  high  in  the  centre  ;  ground  colour  pure  white,  the  edges 
of  the  petals  tipped  and  shaded  with  lavender. 

Willie  Austin. — A  very  finely-formed  flower,  colour  bright  amber.  Yery 
constant. 

White  Perfection. — The  best  and]  most  constant  white  Dahlia  ever  raised ;  it 
will,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  acquisition,  no  white  Dahlia  having  hitherto  been  raised 
having  the  qualities  this  flower  possesses. 

Report  speaks  well  of  Octoroon,  Mrs.  H.  Lawton,  Canary,  and  Mrs.  Joy,  but 
these  I  have  not  seen. 

The  Cedars ,  Castle  Bromwich .  Chas.  Jas.  Perry. 


WINTER-BLOOMING  STOVE  PLANTS.— No.  II. 

My  first  article  on  this  useful  class  of  plants  appearing  in  your  last  issue,  it 
will,  I  hope,  be  interesting  to  pursue  the  subject  a  little  farther,  and  briefly 
notice  a  few  other  good  things  most  suitable  for  decorative  purposes. 

Thyrsacanthus  eutilans  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best  things  in  this 
class.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  an  object  more  graceful  than  a  really 
well-bloomed  plant  of  the  Thyrsacanthus,  with  its  long  pendant  racemes  of 
brilliant- coloured  tubular  blossoms.  It  is  just  about  as  easily  managed  as  any 
stove  plant  in  cultivation.  Cuttings  strike  freely  in  March  (a  suitable  month  to 
strike  them  in),  in  a  brisk  temperature,  and  in  a  fortnight  will  be  ready  to  pot-off 
into  60-size.  When  so  done  place  them  in  the  same  quarters  again,  watering 
liberally  and  syringing  twice  a-day  in  bright  weather.  In  three  weeks  from  the 
first  potting,  if  carefully  attended  to,  they  will  be  ready  for  another  shift.  In  this 
and  after-shifts  the  grower  must  be  guided,  with  regard  to  size  of  pot,  by  the 
purposes  for  which  the  plant  will  be  required,  whether  for  vases,  stands,  or  stages. 
Grow  on  in  a  warm  stove,  near  the  glass,  all  through  the  summer.  As  autumn 
advances  use  less  water,  and  avoid  syringing  overhead.  Early  in  November  the 
flower-stems  will  make  their  appearance,  and  if  kept  in  a  warm  dry  stove  tem¬ 
perature  will  remain  in  bloom  for  weeks.  Good  friable  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with 
an  addition  of  sand,  is  a  good  compost  to  grow  it  in.  A  really  well-grown  plant 
should  be  clothed  with  healthy  foliage  to  the  rim  of  its  pot. 
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Heterocentrum  roseum  and  album  are  both,  useful  and  valuable,  requiring 
no  extra  amount  of  labour  in  management :  like  the  Thyrsacanthus,  requiring 
plenty  of  water,  liberal  syringing,  and  a  moderately  warm  temperature.  They 
strike  readily  from  cuttings,  but  old  cut-down  plants,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  are 
preferable,  as  these  generally  throw  up  strong  suckers  when  partially  cut  down, 
and  it  is  from  these  suckers  the  finest  bloom  is  secured.  They  grow  freely  in 
any  good  rich  compost.  Their  worst  qualities  are  the  short  time  they  remain  in 
bloom. 

Justicia  speciosa  is  probably  one  of  our  oldest  stove  denizens,  still  a  most 
useful  plant  for  winter  work.  It  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  mismanage  this ; 
it  grows  so  freely  under  all  circumstances,  at  the  same  time  frequently  indifferently 
flowered.  I  find  old  cut-down  plants  do  not  bloom  so  profusely  as  cuttings  struck 
in  early  spring  and  grown  on  through  the  summer.  It  requires  liberal  shifting, 
an  abundance  of  water,  a  good  rich  compost,  with  the  free  use  of  the  syringe. 
Once  or  twice  it  should  be  stopped,  and  a  bushy  plant  secured ;  a  straggling  plant 
is  unsightly. 

Crom  Castle.  John  Edlington. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  HiEMANTHUS,  OR  BLOOD-FLOWER. 

This  is  one  of  the  old  and  mucli-neglected  plants,  and  one  that  is  now  very 
seldom  seen.  I  cannot  think  why  it  should  be  so,  for  I  know  of  no  plant  of  more 
easy  culture  than  the  Hmmanthus,  and  one  that  will  well  repay  any  one  so  well 
for  the  little  attention  it  requires.  It  is  one  of  the  Cape  bulbous-rooted  plants, 
and,  consequently,  requires  but  little  artificial  heat.  Any  one  that  has  got  a 
greenhouse  or  vinery  may  grow  it  in  perfection.  My  own  practice  of  growing 
the  Hsemanthus  is  as  follows : — I  always  grow  it  in  a  late  vinery,  with  the 
exception  of  the  time  the  plants  are  in  flower,  when  they  are  taken  to  the  con¬ 
servatory.  I  invariably  give  a  long  season  of  rest,  which  is  generally  from 
August  till  February.  I  consider  this  the  most  important  point  to  make  sure 
of  fine  strong  heads  of  bloom.  During  the  time  they  are  at  rest  they  require 
but  little  water — just  as  much  as  keep  the  leaves  from  shrivelling.  For  large 
specimen  plants  I  pot  them  only  once  in  two  or  three  years,  as  I  find  they 
flower  much  freer  for  being  a  little  stunted  in  the  pots.  The  best  time  for 
potting  is  when  the  plants  are  starting  into  growth.  The  most  suitable  soil 
is  one  of  open  texture.  I  use  the  following — one  half  rough  turfy  loam,  and 
the  other  half  equal  parts  of  rotten  cowdung,  fibrous  peat,  charcoal,  and  sand, 
with  good  drainage,  and  an  abundance  of  water  during  the  growing  season. 
They  are  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  or  from  seeds.  If  by  the  former, 
it  ought  to  be  done  when  the  plants  are  at  rest.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
the  Hremanthus,  but  to  my  fancy  puniceus  is  by  far  the  best. 

Highgrove.  A.  Ingram. 


REVIEW. 


Le  Fraisier.  Par  Le  Comte  Leonce  de 

Lambertye.  Paris:  Goin.  1864. 

Since  Duchesne  wrote  his  “Histoire  des 
Fraisiers  ”  a  hundred  years  ago,  we  have  had 
no  work  of  any  pretension  or  with  any  claim 
to  he  considered  a  treatise  on  the  Strawberry 
till  th‘e  appearance  of  that  now  before  us  by 
Count  Leonce  de  Lambertye.  When  we 
consider  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in 
the  improvement  of  this  fruit,  and  compare 
the  varieties  grown  in  those  days  with  the 
British  Queens  and  Sir  Charles  Napiers  that 


are  seen  at  our  horticultural  exhibitions,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  great  advance  has  been 
made,  and  that  the  subject  requires  to  be 
treated  of  in  a  way  commensurate  to  its 
importance  and  the  wonderful  improvement 
that  has  taken  place. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  complete  thing  of 
its  kind,  and  bears  on  the  face  of  it  every 
evidence  that  it  emanates  from  the  hands  of  a 
person  who  has  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  great  ability  to  the  study  of  the  subject 
upon  which  it  treats.  It  consists  of  nearly 
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four  hundred  pages,  and  comprises  three  di¬ 
visions.  The  first  treats  on  what  M.  de 
Lambertye  calls  “  Botany the  second  “  His¬ 
tory  and  the  third  “  Culture.” 

In  the  first  we  have,  first  of  all,  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  genus  Fragaria,  and  then  the 
various  species  are  very  minutely  described. 
In  treating  of  this  part  of  the  subject  the 
author  adopts  the  classification  of  M.  Gay, 
who  divides  them  into  first  the  European 
species,  F.  vesca,  F.  elatior,  and  F.  collina ; 
second  the  American,  F.  chiloensis,  F.  virgin- 
iana,  and  F.  Grayana ;  third  the  Asiatic, 
F.  Daltoniana,  and  F.  nilgerrensis. 

The  first  of  these,  with  its  variety  Semper- 
florens,  are  the  Wood  and  Alpine  Strawberries 
of  our  gardens  ;  and  there  is  another  variety, 
of  which  Linnaeus  formed  a  species  under  the 
name  of  Muricata,  which  is  the  old  Plymouth 
Strawberry  mentioned  by  G-erarde  and  Parkin¬ 
son.  Gerarde,  writing  of  it  in  1597,  says  : — 
“Mr.  John  Tradescant  hath  told  me  that  he 
was  the  first  that  tooke  notice  of  this  Straw¬ 
berry,  and  that  in  a  woman’s  garden  at 
Plimouth,  whose  daughter  had  gathered  and 
set  the  roots  in  her  garden  instead  of  the 
common  Straw-berry.”  Parkinson,  writing 
in  1629,  says: — “It  is  in  leafe  much  like 
vnto  the  ordinary,  but  differeth  in  that  the 
flower,  if  it  haue  any,  is  greene,  or  rather  it 
beareth  a  small  head  of  greene  leaues,  many 
set  thicke  together  like  vnto  a  double  ruffe, 
in  the  midst  whereof  standeth  the  fruit,  which, 
when  it  is  ripe,  sheweth  to  be  soft  and  som- 
what  reddish,  like  vnto  a  Strawberry,  but  with 
many  small  harmlesse  prickles  on  them,  which 
may  be  eaten  and  chewed  in  the  mouth  with¬ 
out  any  maner  of  offence,  and  is  somewhat 
pleasant  like  a  Strawberry :  it  is  no  great 
bearer,  but  those  it  doth  beare,  are  set  at  the 


toppes  of  the  stalks  close  together,  pleasant 
to  behold,  and  fit  for  a  gentlewoman  to  weare 
on  her  arme,  &c.,  as  a  raritie  in  stead  of  a 
flower.” 

That  this  is  not  really  a  species,  however, 
is  shown  by  M.  de  Lambertye  from  the  follow- 
ing  circumstance.  “  On  the  19th  May,  1830, 
M.  Jacquin  had  presented  to  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Paris  an  extraordinary 
Strawberry  that  one  of  his  correspondents 
had  obtained  in  a  seed-bed  of  Alpines,  and 
which  had  been  immediately  recognised  to 
be  F.  muricata  of  Linnaeus.  Thus  it  is 
proved  that  this  Strawberry,  preserved  up  till 
1843  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi  by  the  care  of 
M.  Pepin,  is  a  monstrous  variety  of  the 
Alpine.” 

In  F.  elatior  we  have  the  type  of  the  Haut- 
bois  called  by  the  French  Capron .  In  treat¬ 
ing  of  this  species  our  author  mentions  the 
Royal  Hautbois,  whicli  is  the  same  as  our 
Prolific  Hautbois ;  the  Raspberry  Hautbois, 
a  pretty  large  round  variety,  with  melting 
vinous  flesh,  and  with  the  flavour  of  a  Rasp¬ 
berry  ;  and  the  Apricot  Hautbois,  also  a 
pretty  large  variety,  and  with  the  flavour  of 
the  common  sort. 

F.  collina  completes  the  list  of  European 
species,  and  this  is  the  type  of  what  are 
called  the  Green  Strawberries.  Of  this  M.  de 
Lambertye  gives  us  six  varieties,  all  of  which 
he  describes  most  minutely.  But  as  our 
space  is  limited  we  cannot  prosecute  the 
subject  farther  at  present.  In  our  next  we 
shall  return  to  it ;  and,  meanwhile,  we  shall 
conclude  by  complimenting  Le  Comte  de 
Lambertye  on  his  masterly  work,  and  in 
recommending  it  to  our  readers  we  assure 
them  they  will  not  be  disappointed  by  a 
perusal  of  it. 
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Hew  Gardens. — Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  has,  of 
course,  to  report  a  smaller  number  of  visitors 
at  Kew  in  1863  than  in  the  Exhibition  year. 
Still,  they  exceeded  400,000.  On  one  Sun¬ 
day  there  were  12,441,  and  on  one  week  day 
11,631.  The  number  of  scientific  visitors, 
and  of  persons  frequenting  the  museum  and 
palm-houses  for  purposes  of  instruction,  has 
increased.  Many  improvements  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  are  in  progress  or  contemplated.  The 
duties  of  the  department  of  the  herbarium 
are  rapidly  increasing,  owing  to  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  various  departments  of  the 
Government ;  the  receipt  of  large  collections 
from  important  Government  expeditions ;  the 
applications  for  advice  from  persons  proceed¬ 
ing  to  take  charge  of  plantations  of  Tea,  Cin¬ 
chona,  Cotton,  Coffee,  &c. ;  and  the  redoubled 
activity  of  the  colonies  in  the  publication  of 
their  Floras,  which,  though  paid  for  by  the 


colonial  governments,  can  only  be  prepared 
at  Kew,  or  by  persons  in  direct  and  constant 
correspondence  with  its  herbaria  and  museums. 
The  Flora  of  the  British  possessions  in  India 
is  to  be  proceeded  with  upon  the  same  plan  as 
the  colonial  Floras,  and  has  been  commenced 
in  the  herbarium  by  Dr.  Thomson.  Very 
satisfactory  reports  are  received  of  the  success 
of  the  introduction  of  Cinchona  plantations 
in  India,  in  the  establishment  of  which  Kew 
has  had  so  large  a  share.  In  the  nurseries 
on  the  Neilgherrie  Hill  there  were,  in  Decem¬ 
ber  last,  nearly  260,000  plants,  of  which  more 
than  66,000  were  planted  out.  One  was 
nearly  10  feet  high.  The  bark  has  been 
analysed,  and  the  result  is  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory*  There  are  8000  plants  in  the  Darjeeling 
plantations,  Himalaya,  and  22,000  in  Ceylon. 
Steps  have  been  taken  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  South  Australia  to  introduce 
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the  Cork  Tree  into  that  colony.  A  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  young  plants  have  been  raised  in  the 
pleasure-ground  nursery  for  transport,  to  be 
sent  out  this  spring  in  a  growing  condition 
in  glazed  cases.  Large  collections  of  semi- 
tropical  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  sent,  at 
the  request  of  the  Admiralty,  to  the  once 
desert  island  of  Ascension,  the  upper  parts  of 
which  are  now  clothed  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
chiefly  derived  from  Kew.  The  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  accounts  are  received  of  the  thriving  con¬ 
dition  of  these  plants,  and  the  consequent 
rapid  increase  of  the  fertility,  water  supply, 
pasture  land,  and  vegetable  produce  of  the 
island.  The  Bermuda  Grass  especially,  which 
was  sent  from  Kew  several  years  ago,  has 
now  become  the  staple  fodder  of  the  place. — 
{Times). 

CuRATORSHIP  OF  KEW  GARDENS. — This 
post  having  become  vacant  in  consequence  of 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  who 
has  so  long  and  so  ably  filled  it,  Mr.  John 
Smith,  gardener  to  the  Luke  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  at  Syon,  has  been  appointed  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor. 

Soldiers’  Gardens. — In  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  steps  had  been  taken,  or  were 
about  to  be  taken,  to  enable  soldiers  to  employ 
themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  gardens,  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  stated  that  the  Se¬ 
cretary  for  War  had  every  disposition  to 
afford  the  troops  facilities  for  so  employing 
themselves,  and  that  a  commencement  had 
already  been  made.  The  Horse  Guards  had 
received  a  report  from  the  officer  commanding 
the  artillery  at  Aldershott  that  two  batteries 
had  been  for  some  time  cultivating  ground 
as  gardens,  and  that  the  very  best  results  had 
followed.  Occupation  had  been  afforded  to 
the  men,  and  their  comfort  had  also  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  production  of  vege¬ 
tables  for  their  mess.  The  land  had  also  been 
allotted  for  that  purpose  for  the  military 
train  at  Aldershott ;  but  owing  to  a  question 
having  arisen  as  to  the  payment  of  rates  by 
the  soldiers,  it  had  not  yet  been  cultivated.  At 
Warley  three  acres  had  been  allotted  for  that 
purpose.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton 
and  Dover  some  of  the  troops  had  had  allot¬ 
ments  made  to  them.  In  W oolwich  also  some 
allotments  were  in  existence,  and  more  were 
being  provided.  At  Colchester  arrangements 
of  a  similar  nature  were  in  progress. 

Fluke  Potato. — Mr.  Bennett,  of  Osberton 
Hall,  states  in  the  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle,” 
that  the  raiser  of  this  variety  was  John 
Turner,  a  handloom  weaver,  and  occasionally 
a  farm  labourer,  of  Birch,  near  Middleton, 
Lancashire.  He  took  a  Potato  apple  from  a 
field  ir»  1841,  and  sowed  the  seeds.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  twelve  plants,  one  of  which  was  the 
Fluke  and  the  others  were  worthless. 

The  Sea  Cocoa  Nut  of  The  Seychelles. 
— At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Hooker,  it  was  unani¬ 


mously  resolved  to  address  a  memorial  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Mauritius,  calling  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  this  tree  in 
the  Seychelles  Islands,  and  expressing  a  hope 
that  he  will  take  steps  towards  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  a  tree  of  such  high  scientific  in¬ 
terest,  independent  of  its  practical  importance. 
A  very  interesting  account  of  this  Palm,  Lo- 
doicea  seychellarum,  was  given  by  S.  Ward, 
Esq.,  the  Civil  Commissioner  for  the  Sey¬ 
chelles,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  ab¬ 
stract.  The  tree,  found  only  in  two  small 
islands  of  the  Seychelles  group,  takes  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  to  arrive  at  its  full  growth,  and 
the  earliest  age  at  which  it  has  been  known 
to  flower  is  thirty  years.  The  stem  is  per¬ 
fectly  straight,  and  in  the  male  tree  is  fre¬ 
quently  100  feet  in  height,  the  females  attain¬ 
ing  a  less  height.  The  male  catkins  are  a 
yard  long  and  3  inches  in  diameter.  The 
usual  number  of  nuts  borne  on  a  stem  is 
four  or  five,  but  sometimes  there  are  as  many 
as  eleven,  averaging  40  lbs.  weight  each. 
The  fruit  takes  four  years  to  come  to  its  full 
size,  and  is  then  full  of  a  jelly-like  substance, 
but  it  requires  nearly  ten  years  to  arrive  at 
its  full  maturity.  The  arrangement  for  the 
roots  of  this  Palm  is  different  from  that  in 
any  known  tree  and  extremely  curious.  The 
base  of  the  stem  is  rounded,  and  fits  into  a 
bowl  of  2|  feet  in  diameter  and  18  inches  in 
depth,  and  which  is  pierced  with  hundreds  of 
oval  holes  of  the  size  of  a  thimble,  and  having 
in  connection  with  them  hollow  tubes  on  the 
outside.  Through  these,  roots  pass  from  the 
stem  into  the  ground,  but  without  being  in 
anyway  attached  to  the  bowl.  The  latter  is  of 
the  same  substance  as  the  nut,  and  so  inde¬ 
structible  that  it  has  been  found  quite  perfect 
sixty  years  after  a  tree  has  been  cut  down. 

Sending  Seeds  to  the  East  Indies. — By 
an  alteration  of  the  postal  regulations  samples 
of  seeds  may  now  be  sent  to  the  East  Indies 
in  bags  tied  at  the  neck,  or  otherwise  fastened 
so  that  they  may  be  readily  opened  and  their 
contents  inspected.  Such  may  be  sent  at  the 
following  reduced  rates — viz.,  via  Southamp¬ 
ton,  under  4  ozs.,  id. ;  under  half-pound,  8 d. ; 
and  8 d.  for  every  additional  half-pound.  Vid 
Marseilles,  under  4  ozs.,  6 d. ;  under  half- 
pound,  Is.,  and  Is.  for  every  additional  half- 
pound. 

Koval  Horticultural  Society. — Much 
opposition  has  been  raised  to  the  prizes  which 
this  Society  has  offered  for  collections  of 
native  plants,  on  the  ground  that  they  will 
lead  to  the  extermination  of  many  scarce 
species,  and  a  remonstrance  has  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Council.  A  memorial  has  also, 
we  understand,  been  sent  to  the  Council  by 
Sir  W.  Hooker  and  other  botanists,  requesting 
a  reconsideration  of  the  matter.  Most  of  the 
leading  exhibitors  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  and  Orchids  have  likewise  memorialised 
the  Council  on  the  subject  of  the  shows  being 
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this  year  made  to  last  two  days.  They  state 
that  from  their  experience  of  two- days  shows 
they  cannot  recommend  that  their  employers 
plants  should  he  shown  under  the  present 
arrangements,  and  point  out  that  the  length¬ 
ened  "duration  of  the  shows  will  involve  on 
their  own  part  a  greatly  increased  expenditure 
of  time  and  money. 

Mr.  Fortune’s  Japanese  Plants. — In 
consequence  of  the  expiration  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  Mr.  Fortune  and  Mr.  Standish, 
the  remaining  stock  of  these  is  to  be  sold  by 
Mr.  Stevens  on  the  1 1th  of  this  month.  Among 
the  most  prominent  are  the  magnificent  white- 
flowered  Clematis  Fortuni,  figured  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  last  volume ;  Clematis  Stan- 
dishii,  with  violet  purple  flowers  ;  Lastrea 
Standishii,  a  beautiful  Fern,  with  very  grace¬ 
ful  much-divided  fronds  of  a  lively  green, 
and  which  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  hardy ;  the 
male  Aucuba ;  and  several  valuable  evergreen 
shrubs,  such  as  the  new  Skimmias  and  the 
different  varieties  of  Osmanthus  ilicifolius. 

Mr.  Beaton’s  Geraniums. — The  late  Mr. 
Beaton,  who  may  almost  be  considered  the 
father  of  the  present  race  of  bedding  Gera¬ 
niums,  possessed  at  the  time  of  his  death  a 
stock  of  seedlings  amounting  to  some  thou¬ 
sands,  the  results  of  his  last  efforts  in  cross¬ 
breeding,  and  many  of  which  were  eminently 
beautiful.  One  in  particular,  which  he  de¬ 
signed  to  call  Amy  Hogg,  was  particularly 
remarkable  from  being  entirely  distinct  in 
colour  from  any  variety  previously  in  exist¬ 
ence.  The  whole  of  these  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross, 
whom  we  have  to  congratulate  on  his  acqui¬ 
sition,  and  on  whose  judgment  the  public  can 
confidently  rely. 

Rhododendron  Nuttalli.  —  A  plant  of 
this  magnificent  Bhotan  species  is  now  in 
flower  in  Mr.  Williams’  new  show-house  at 
his  Victoria  Nursery,  Holloway.  It  is  a  very 
fine  specimen  in  a  No.  1-pot,  is  10  feet  high 
and  7  through,  and  bore,  when  we  saw  it, 


eighteen  corymbs  of  its  enormous  bell-shaped 
flowers,  measuring  nearly  6  inches  across. 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kirke,  whose  nursery  at 
Brompton  was,  many  years  ago,  celebrated 
for  the  excellent  stock  of  fruit  trees  which  it 
contained,  died  on  the  26th  of  March,  in  his 
96th  year.  Having  outlived  most  of  the 
horticulturists  of  his  day,  and  having  never 
of  late  years  been  heard  of  by  those  who 
survived,  he  had  almost  passed  from  their 
remembrance.  His  nursery  consisted  of  six 
or  eight  acres  of  ground,  and  was  in  part 
surrounded  by  the  walls  of  Cromwell’s  garden, 
but  it  now  forms  part  of  the  site  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  building  of  1862.  From  it  many  of 
the  trees  in  the  orchard  at  Chiswick  were 
supplied;  and  from  it,  too,  frequently  came 
collections  of  Apples  and  Pears  to  the  earlier 
meetings  of  the  then  Horticultural  Society. 
Mr.  Kirke  himself  was  a  regular  attendant  at 
these  meetings,  and  there  are  still  a  few  left 
who  can  recollect  him,  knife  in  hand,  inviting 
opinion  on  Ord’s  Apple,  at  that  time  a  new 
kind,  the  high  merit  of  which  he  fully  ap¬ 
preciated.  He  gave  his  name  to  several 
fruits,  as  Kirke’ s  Plum,  and  Kirke’s  Lord 
Nelson,  Kirke’s  Golden  Pippin  Apples,  &c.,  but 
which  were  probably  raised  by  others.  Some 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  he  retired  from 
business,  and  was  an  inmate  of  Huggins’ 
College  at  Northfleet,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Mr.  Andrew  Stewart,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth,  died  on 
the  10th  of  last  month.  He  had  been  thirty- 
seven  years  at  Chatsworth,  where,  under  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  he  had  charge  of  the  kitchen 
gardens  for  many  years,  and  subsequently  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  entire  management  of 
the  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  at  that  place. 
He  was  frequently  a  judge  at  the  metropolitan 
shows,  and  was  much  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  especially  by  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  who  bears  a  high  tribute  to  Mr. 
Stewart’s  great  worth. 


CALENDAR  OF 

STOVE. 

Shift  all  growing  plants  that  stand  in  need 
of  it.  Tie  out  and  stop  plants  intended  for 
specimens.  IV  ater  freely  and  syringe  daily. 
Give  air  plentifully  in  fine  weather,  but  guard 
against  dry  cutting  winds.  "Use  every  means 
to  keep  down  insects,  and  attend  to  the  train¬ 
ing  of  climbers. 

CONSERVATORY. 

Attend  to  the  regulating  and  training  of 
climbers.  Keep  a  watchful  eye  for  insects, 
which  are  generally  troublesome  at  this  season, 
if  once  allowed  to  get  ahead.  Remove  all 


OPERATIONS. 

plants  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  die 
away.  Examine  the  soil  around  all  plants  in 
beds,  and  see  they  do  not  suffer  for  want  of 
water.  Syringe  plants  not  in  flower.  Give 
abundance  of  air,  and  water  freely.  In  fine 
weather,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  leave 
some  air  on  all  night. 

GREENHOUSE. 

Hardwooded Plants. — Shade  plants  in  flower ; 
give  abundance  of  air,  and  leave  some  on  all 
night.  Many  of  the  young  plants  potted 
early  in  the  season  will  now  be  beginning  to 
grow  freely ;  they  will  reqiure  attention  as  to 
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stopping  of  the  shoots,  training,  &c. ;  they  j 
will  also  want  liberal  supplies  of  water — do 
not  let  them  get  too  dry,  and  do  not  saturate 
them.  Pick  off  seed-vessels  from  all  plants  as 
soon  as  they  go  out  of  flower.  Shift  such 
plants  as  require  it ;  stop  back  and  regu¬ 
late  the  shoots.  Softwooded  Plants. — If  not 
already  done,  the  specimen  plants  of  all 
kinds  should  be  shifted  into  the  pots  they 
are  intended  to  flower  in,  and  they  should 
not  be  stopped  very  much  after  this.  Azaleas. 
— Examine  carefully  for  thrips,  and  if  you 
discover  any,  fumigate  immediately.  As  soon 
as  the  large  specimen  plants  go  out  of  flower, 
pick  off  the  seed-vessels ;  if  any  of  them 
require  a  shift  they  should  have  it  as  they 
will  be  commencing  to  grow;  when  potted, 
keep  them  rather  close  for  a  time  and 
syringe  daily.  Young  plants  will  require 
attention  in  stopping  and  training  of  the 
shoots.  Camellias. — Keep  a  tolerably  high 
temperature  to  assist  the  formation  of  flower- 
buds.  Give  liberal  supplies  of  water,  and 
occasionally  some  liquid  manure ;  syringe 
daily.  Cinerarias. — Procure  seed  from  the 
finest  kinds,  a  little  of  which  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ready,  and  the  plants  will  bloom  about 
Christmas  next,  giving  plenty  of  bloom  at  a 
time  when  flowers  are  scarce.  As  soon  as  the 
named  kinds  are  past  their  best,  stand  them 
out  on  a  shady  border  to  produce  cuttings, 
which  should  be  taken  off  in  a  young  state, 
and  struck  in  sand  in  a  cool  situation.  Pelar¬ 
goniums. — The  directions  given  last  month 
will  apply  to  the  plants  generally.  The  early 
or  May  plants  will  require  shading  during  the 
brightest  part  of  the  day,  as  the  bloom  ex¬ 
pands.  Bees  must  be  carefully  excluded  from 
the  house  ;  muslin  or  thin  garden  netting  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose  at  the  openings. 
This,  with  careful  and  judicious  shading  and 
watering,  prolong  the  bloom  to  a  considerable 
time.  No  plant,  in  fact,  lasts  longer  in  flower 
than  the  Pelargonium  if  “  well  done.” 

forcing. 

Plant  about  the  middle  of  the  month  Ridge 
Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows  under 
glasses,  on  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials. 
TVe  generally  plant  ours  in  turf  pits  where  we 
grow  early  Potatoes.  As  soon  as  the  Potatoes 
are  taken  up  in  May  we  plant  the  Cucumbers, 
and  on  the  same  bed,  placing  glasses  over 
them  ;  but  the  following  plan  answers  equally 
well.  Take  out  the  soil  in  any  open  situation 
about  1  foot  deep,  4  or  5  feet  wide,  and  as 
long  as  may  be  required.  Fill  this  trench 
with  the  fermenting  materials,  and  raise  the 
bed  12  or  18  inches  above  the  soil;  on  this 
place  the  earth  that  was  taken  out  of  the 
trench*  always  putting  about  a  barrowful  of 
fresh  soil  under  each  glass  for  the  young  plants 
to  strike  root  into.  If  the  weather  be  bright 
and  sunny,  the  plants  will  require  shading  for 
a  few  days,  and  air  must  be  admitted  freely 
on  fine  days.  Cucumbers.  —  Regulate  the 


growth  of  the  plants,  and  never  let  the  shoots 
become  crowded.  Water  freely,  and  do  not 
let  the  plants  carry  too  many  fruit  at  one 
time.  Prune  back  plants  that  have  been  in 
bearing  for  some  time,  and  when  they  make  a 
fresh  growth  regulate  the  shoots,  but  do  not 
stop  them  too  freely.  Keep  a  watchful  eye 
to  insects,  particularly  red  spider,  which  if  not 
kept  down,  will  soon  over-run  old  plants. 
Keep  a  steady  bottom  heat  and  a  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere.  When  grown  in  pits  and  frames, 
attend  to  the  linings,  and  renew  them  when 
the  heat  declines.  Melons. — See  the  directions 
in  last  month’s  Calendar.  Peach-forcing. — 
See  our  directions  in  previous  Calendars. 
Pinery. — Attend  carefully  to  the  bottom  heat, 
and  see  it  does  not  fluctuate.  Plants  in  fruit 
will  now  require  liberal  supplies  of  water  and 
occasionally  some  liquid  manure.  Give  air 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather ;  always 
close  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  syringe 
well  overhead  all  fruit  done  flowering ;  sprinkle 
paths  well  with  water ;  keep  up  a  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  young  plants  will  now  be  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow  freely,  and  will  require  more  air 
and  water.  Syringe  daily.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  many  of  them,  if  not  all,  will  re¬ 
quire  shifting  ;  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
strong  well-rooted  plants  should  have  a  liberal 
shift.  Strawberries. — If  the  early-forced  plants, 
instead  of  being  thrown  away,  are  planted  in 
a  south  border,  and  well  watered  for  a  time, 
they  will  produce  a  good  crop  in  September 
next. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Keep  the  hoe  always  going  when  the  state  of 
the  soil  permits ;  hoe  deeply  and  frequently 
among  crops,  weeds  or  no  weeds.  Thin  young 
growing  crops — as  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Turnips, 
Beet,  Onions,  Parsley,  &c.  Dung  and  dig 
deeply  ground  as  it  becomes  vacant,  for  the 
winter  crop  of  Greens,  Broccoli,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  &c.  In  the  early  part  of  the  month 
go  daily  over  the  early  Potatoes,  and  draw 
some  dry  soil  over  such  as  are  above  ground ; 
this  will  save  them  from  frosts  if  any  should 
occur ;  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  early 
crop  of  Potatoes  will  require  regular  soiling- 
up.  Sow  Scarlet  Runners  ;  sow  successional 
crop  of  Peas  and  Broad  Beans;  sow  also 
French  Beans.  Sow  also  for  succession,  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  Lettuce,  Turnips,  Radishes,  Spinach, 
&c.  Transplant  from  seed-bed  the  strongest 
plants  of  Lettuces  and  Cauliflowers.  Plant 
against  a  wall,  or  other  warm  situation,  To¬ 
matoes  and  Capsicums ;  plant  Sweet  Marjoram 
and  Basil  on  a  warm  border  ;  plant  Celery  in 
trenches  well  filled  with  good  manure,  and 
plant  Leeks  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 
Rod  Peas  and  Scarlet  Runners.  Water  freely 
in  dry  weather.  Give  the  Strawberry  plants 
two  or  three  good  soakings  of  water.  Cut 
Box-edging  and  bring  up  all  arrears  of  work. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Hardy  Fruit. — Apricots  are  with  us,  this 
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season,  a  most  extraordinary  crop  ;  they  have 
set  in  clusters  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  in  a 
cluster.  Thinning  is  indispensable,  and  it 
must  he  done  with  no  sparing  hand.  The 
young  leaves  of  Apricot  trees  are  often  de¬ 
voured  by  little  caterpillars ;  their  presence  is 
plainly  indicated  by  the  curling-up  of  the 
leaves  ;  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  m  and 
to  save  the  trees  from  serious  injury  (for  they 
make  sad  havoc  when  not  looked  after),  is  to 
unfold  the  leaves  and  kill  them.  This  is  a 
rather  tedious  work ;  but  as  it  is  the  only 
effectual  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  caterpillars, 
and  as  the  present  and  future  well-being  of 
the  trees  is  by  this  means  secured,  the  labour 
is  well  bestowed.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
appear  to  be  setting  pretty  well :  the  trees 
will  require  disbudding,  but  do  not  remove 
too  many  at  one  time,  but  go  over  the  trees 
often.  In  disbudding  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees,  the  general  rule  is  to  divest  the  bearing 
wood  of  the  present  year  of  all  shoots,  except 
the  terminal  one  of  those  issuing  near  the 
bases ;  when  there  is  no  fruit,  the  buds  should 
be  rubbed  clean  off ;  but  where  there  is  fruit 
at  the  base  of  the  buds,  instead  of  rubbing  the 
buds  clean  off,  merely  pinch  off  the  point  be¬ 
tween  your  finger  and  thumb  nail,  leaving 
two  or  three  of  the  leaves  nearest  the  base. 
Keep  a  watchful  eye  to  aphis ;  as  soon  as  you 
perceive  any,  give  the  trees  a  syringing  of 
weak  tobacco  water,  which  will  soon  stop  them. 
Orchard-house. — Water  freely,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  with  liquid  manure.  Give  air  freely  in 
fine  weather.  Thin  the  fruit,  and  go  over  the 
trees  frequently  to  disbud  and  stop  shoots. 
"When  fruit  is  set,  syringe  freely.  Keep  down 
insects. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

This  is  a  busy  month  here.  We  presume 
the  arrangement  has  long  since  been  deter¬ 
mined  on ;  if  so,  and  the  weather  be  favour¬ 
able,  you  may  begin  to  “  bed  out”  after  the 
middle  of  the  month,  planting  first,  of  course, 
such  things  as  have  been  well  hardened  off, 
and  the  more  tender  plants  towards  the  end 
of  the  month ;  a  nice  showery  day  after  all 
are  planted  would  save  a  deal  of  trouble ;  if 
the  weather  sets  in  dry  you  will  be  obliged  to 
water.  Propagate  by  slips  double  Wallflowers, 
and  divide  the  roots  of  Violets  and  similar 
plants.  Boll  and  mow  the  grass  weekly : 
roll  the  walks  frequently,  and  keep  every  place 
neat  and  tidy.  Roses. — In  reply  to  inquiries 
as  to  the  reason  of  our  advocating  late  pruning 
or  rather  shortening  the  branches,  it  is  prin¬ 
cipally  to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against 
the  destruction  by  weather  or  accident  of  the 
outer  bud,  to  which  we  have  so  frequently 
directed  the  shoots  to  be  cut  back.  The  green 
fly  and  rose  maggot  will  soon  commence  their 
destructive  work ;  and  we  again  urge,  as  we 
have  in  former  Calendars,  to  attack  the  enemy 
ere  they  have  time  to  entrench  themselves,  or 
they  will  sap  most  effectually  all  hopes  of  an 
early  bloom,  Buds  that  are  pushing  in  a 


direction  that  will  interfere  with  the  shape  of 
the  plants,  or  are  growing  too  thickly  in  the 
centre,  should  be  removed.  Cold  Frames. — 
Leave  air  all  night  when  plants  are  hardening- 
off  ;  and  in  very  mild  weather  the  lights  may 
be  left  quite  off  all  night.  Pot  off  spring-struck 
cuttings,  also  seedlings  of  all  kinds ;  propagate 
all  desirable  plants.  Pleasure  Grounds. — Boll 
and  mow  the  grass  every  ten  days  or  a  fort¬ 
night  ;  clean  and  roll  walks.  Attend  to  newly- 
planted  trees  and  shrubs.  If  very  bright  weather 
prevails,  valuable  specimens  recently  planted 
should  be  shaded  to  check  evaporation ;  they 
should  also  be  well  watered,  and  should  be 
syringed  night  and  morning  until  they  are 
considered  safe.  • 

florists’  flowters. 

Auriculas. — The  cooler  the  situation  the 
plants  are  placed  in  at  the  present  time,  the 
longer  they  remain  in  flower.  As  soon  as  the 
blooms  begin  fading,  remove  the  plants  to  a 
more  exposed  yet  cool  situation ;  a  raised  bed 
is  best  suited  to  stand  them  on,  with  lights 
placed  over  them  during  wet  weather.  Give 
the  plants  a  good  fumigating  before  they  are 
taken  from  the  pits  or  frames  to  be  stood  out 
of  doors.  Carnations  and  Picotees. — There  will 
be  but  little  to  do  for  the  next  three  weeks 
with  these  plants,  excepting  watering  in  dry 
weather.  Choose  a  mild  day  for  this.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  month  stake  them  per¬ 
manently.  Keep  the  plants  trimmed  of  all 
dead  foliage,  and  clear  of  aphides.  Dahlias. — 
Bepotting  and  growing  on  the  young  plants 
in  cold  frames  is  of  more  importance  than 
early  planting.  Planting  may  be  commenced 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  "We  do  not 
plant  ourselves  before  the  first  week  in  June. 
See  that  the  points  of  the  young  plants  are 
not  infested  with  green  fly  when  planting 
time  arrives.  Fumigate  before  they  leave  the 
pits,  if  this  troublesome  insect  is  visible,  as  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  get  them  under  after  the 
plants  are  in  the  ground.  Seedlings  will  re¬ 
quire  considerable  care,  watering,  &c.,  the  first 
few  weeks  after  being  planted.  Hollyhoclcs. 
— Late-struck  plants  may  now  be  planted  to 
bloom  with  the  Dahlias  in  September  ;  water¬ 
ing  and  staking  are  all  that  is  required  to  be 
done  during  the  present  month.  Pansies. — 
Water  the  beds  freely  to  prolong  the  blooms 
in  good  character.  Those  in  pots  should  now 
be  stood  in  a  cool  situation,  sheltering  the 
plants  in  bad  weather  only ;  on  all  other  oc  • 
casions  keep  them  quite  open.  Cuttings  strike 
readily  if  put  in  now  ;  the  small  side  shoots 
should  be  chosen  for  this  purpose.  Pinlcs. — 
If  dry  weather  continues,  water  freely,  using 
weak  liquid'manure  about  twice  a- week.  The 
shoots  should  be  thinned  if  large  flowers  are 
required  for  exhibition.  Tulips. — On  a  mild 
day  water  between  the  plants,  so  as  not  to 
wet  the  foliage ;  the  morning  is  the  best  time. 
Shade  with  care,  to  protect  the  expanding- 
bloom  without  drawing  the  plants. 
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3AR  R  &  SUGDEN, 

SEED  MERCHANTS, 

12,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


jYAHLIAS.  —  FREDK.  BOSHELL, 

-Ly  Seedsman  and  Florist.  86,  High  Street,  Borough, 
London,  S.E.,  begs  to  refer  his  Patr  ms  to  his  com¬ 
plete  CATALOGUE  OF  CHOICE  DAHLIAS. 


New  Chrysanthemums. 

TOHN  SALTER’S  Descriptive  Cata- 

'J  logue  of  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  PYRE- 
THRUMS,  HARDY  VARIEGATED  PLANTS,  &c., 
for  1864,  is  now  ready,  ahd  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Versailles  Nursery,  William  Street,  near 
Hammersmith  Turnpike,  W. 


Far 


Myosotis  Alpicoia,  the  Alpine  Perennial 
Forget-me-not. 

more  dwarf  and  brilliant  in 

JJ  colour  than  any  other  species.  Forms  “  cushions 
of  vivid  blue,”  2  to  3  inches  high.  Charming  tufts 
Just  coming  into  bloom,  9s.  per  <ioz. ;  50s.  per  100. 
pINGUlCULA  GRANDIFLORA  (The  Large  Butter- 
wo  rt ),  true,  Is.  each. 

YOSOTIS  MONTANA,  Early  Spring  Forget-me- 
'  not  ;  6s.  per  doz. 

LINARIA  ALPINA.—  Lilac  and  fiery  orange  corymbs 
from  prostrate  silvery  tufts.  Blooming  plants  in 
pots,  4s.  per  dozen  ;  15s.  for  50  ;  21s.  per  100. 
CALANDRINIA  UMBELLATA.  —  Vivid  magenta 
crimson,  3  to  4  inches.  Flowering  plants  in  pots, 
4s.  per  dozen  ;  25s.  per  100. 

GOLD  NETTED  DAISY.— Fine  high-coloured  tufts ; 
4s.  per  dozen  ;  25s.  per  100. 

James  Backhouse  &  Son,  York  Nurseries. 


TTNRIVALLED  CALCEOLARIA, 

U  Primuli,  Cineraria,  Carnation,  and  Picotee. 
Herbaceous  Calceolaria,  2s.  6d.  per  packet, 
Half-Shrubby  Calceolaria,  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 
Cineraria,  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 

Carnation,  Self,  Flakes,  and  Bizarres,  2s.  6d.  per 
packet. 

Picotee,  White  and  Yellow  Grounds,  2s.  6d.  per 
packet. 

BARR  &  SUGDEN,  Seed  Merchants,  12,  King 
Stre  .t,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Genuine  Seeds,  Carriage  Free. 

BS.  WILLIAMS,  Nurseryman  and 

•  Seedsman,  Paradise  and  Victoria  Nurseries, 
Holloway,  Loudon,  N. 

GENERAL  PRICED  and  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  tor  J864,  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application. 

Hardy  herbaceous  peren¬ 
nial  SEEDS. — 12  Packets  of  beautiful  varieties, 
2s!  6d. ;  15  ditto.  3s.  6d.;  25  ditto,  5s.  6d. ;  50  ditto, 
15s. ;  100  ditto,  30s. 

BARR  &  SUGDEN.  Seed  Merchants,  12,  King 
Street.  Covcnt.  Garden,  W  C. _ 

OLLYHOCKS.  —  PAUL  &  SON 

have  a  fine  Stock  of  young  healthy  Plants  now 
ready.  Descriptive  List  on  application. 

The  “OLD”  Cheshunt  Nurseries,  N. 

Plants  and  Plant  Cases  for  Table  Decoration. 

BARR  &  SUGDEN’ S  Kew,  Mexican, 

and  HORTICULTURAL  PRIZE  CASES,  ele¬ 
gantly  filled  .with  Assorted  Plants,  10s  6:1.  to  105s. 

BARR  &  SUGDEN,  Seed  Merchants  and  Florists, 
12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  price  7s.  6d.,  free  by  post  for  8s.  2d. 

RAMBLES  IN  SEARCH  OF 

JLt  FLOWERLESS  PLANTS.  By  Margaret  Plues, 
Author  of  “Rambles  in  Search  of  Wild  Flowers,” 
“Geology  for  the  Million,”  &c.  This  Work  will  con¬ 
sist  of  Five  Parts,  treating  of  Ferns ,  Mosses,  Sea¬ 
weeds,  Lichens,  and  Fungi  ;  each  Part  having  Four 
Coloured  Plates.  The  Parts  can  be  had  separately  at 
Is.  6d.  each.  The  Five  bound  together  in  One  octavo 
Volume,  price  7s.  6d. 

A  Smaller  Edition  of  the  two  First  Parts  has 
already  been  published,  and  a  New  Edition  is  called 
for. 

Opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  First  Edition  of 

RAMBLES  in  SEARCH  of  FERNS— RAMBLES  in 
SEARCH  of  MOSSES. 

“Two  tiny  volumes,  the  merit  of  which  is  to  be 
estimated  in  a  ratio  exactly  the  reverse  of  their  size.” 
— Art  Journal. 

“  We  heartily  recommend  these  as  gift  books.  They 
are  neatly  and  profusely  illustrated,  and  convey  in  a 
pleasing  manner  much  useful  information.”—  Cottage 
Gardener. 

“The  ‘Rambles’  are  well  written,  and  will  please 
alike  the  general  reader  and  the  collector  of  these 
popular  plants.” — Daily  News. 

“We  heartily  recommend  these  volumes.” — Scots- 
m  an. 

A  Second  Edition  of  RAMBLES  IN  SEARCH  OF 
WILD  FLOWERS  is  just  ready,  one  volume  octavo 
price  6s.  Eighteen  Coloured  Illustrations. 

Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


'TREES  coming  into  BLOOM  will 

-L  be  protected  from  Frost,  Hail,  &c.,  by  using 
HAYTHORN’S  HEXAGON  and  CHISWICK  GAR¬ 
DEN  NETS.  They  will  also  secure  the  Fruit  from 
Wasps,  Flies,  Birds,  &c.,  and  are  recommended  and 
used  by  the  principal  Gardeners.  Patterns,  Prices, 
and  Testimonials  free  by  Post. 

Address,  Mr.  HAYTHORN,  Nottingham. 


niSHURST  COMPOUND,  whether 

VJ  used  against  Insects  and  Mildew  on  growing 
Plants,  or  as  winter- dressing  on  Trees  at  rest,  should 
be  dissolved  forty- eight  hours  before  use.  This  gets 
rid  of  smell,  and  if  the  solution  be  decanted,  prevents 
any  “Staining  of  Foliage.”  A  strength  of  from  one 
to  two  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water  is  recommended 
for  growing  Plants ;  one  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces 
for  Trees  at  rest. 

Sold  Retail  by  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  in  boxes 
Is,,  3s,,  and  10s.  6d.  each.  Wholesale  by 

Prick’s  Patent  Candle  Company.  (Limited.) 
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Cd 

PRICES  PER  LINEAL  YARD  24  INCHES  HIGH. 


Size  of 
Mesh. 

Mostly  used  for 

Light. 

Medium. 

Strong. 

Extra  Strong. 

Japan. 

Galvan. 

Japan. 

Galvan. 

Japan. 

Galvan. 

Japan. 

Galvan. 

2i  in. 

Hares,  Dogs,  Poultry . 

3d. 

4  d. 

3f  d. 

5  d. 

4  id. 

6d. 

5  \d. 

7  d. 

2  „ 

Game  or  Poultry  Netting. 

3  £d. 

4|d. 

4  d. 

5  d. 

3d. 

6^d. 

6 \d.  t 

8d. 

1!  „ 

Small  Rabbits,  Hares,  &c. 

4  d. 

4 \d. 

4f  d. 

6d. 

5 \d 

7  d. 

Id. 

9d. 

1*  „ 

Smallest  Rabbits  . 

5  d. 

6d. 

5  \d. 

7  d. 

Id. 

9d. 

9  d. 

lid. 

1  „ 

Pheasantries,  &c. . 

9  d. 

lid. 

10|d. 

ls.l£d. 

Is.  3d. 

Is.  6d. 

Is.  9d. 

2s. 

£  » 

Aviaries,  &c . 

Is. 

Is.  3d. 

Is.  3d. 

Is.  6d. 

I  , 

Is.  6d. 

Is.  9d. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Quantities  of  100  yards  or  upwards  delivered  free  at  nearly  all  the  principal  Railway  Stations  and 
Shipping  Ports  in  England ;  and  200  yards  or  upwards  delivered  free  to  most  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

%*  Every  description  of  Netting  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and, if  not  approved  will  be  exchanged , 
or  may  be  returned  unconditionally. 

Iron  Hurdles,  Continuous  Bar  Fencing,  Iron  and  Wire  Fencing,  Fencing  Wire,  Field  and  Entrance  Gates, 
Lawn  Mowing  Machines,  Garden  Engines,  Garden  Rollers,  Garden  Seats  and  Chairs,  Cast-Iron  Vases,  and 
every  description  of  Horticultural  Machines,  Tools,  and  Appliances. 

Every  article  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory. 

H^'Cataloques  of  Agricultural  Implements,  &c.,  in  Parts  as  under  Free  on  Application:  __ 

PART  I.— Implements  of  Tillage,  &c.  PART  II.— Harvesting  and  other  Machines. 
PART  III.— Barn  Machinery  and  Miscellaneous. 

J.  B.  BROWN  &  CO.,  18,  CANNON  STREET,  CITY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Now.  Ready,  price  Sixpence,  free  by  post  for  Seven  stamps, 

MAHITAL  OF  HEATING 

STOVES,  GREENHOUSES,  PITS,  AND  FRAMES, 

BY  MEANS  OF 

HOT  WATER,  FLUES,  HEATED  AIR,  AND  FERMENTING  MATERIALS. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By  ROBERT  FISH,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Sowerby,  Putteridge  Bury. 


Monthly,  price  Is.,  with  four  Coloured  Illustrations, 

THE  WILD  FLOWERS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Illustrated  by  Coloured  Drawings  of  all  the  Species  by  CHARLOTTE  GOWER ; 
and  Botanically  and  Popularly  Described,  with  Copious  Notices  of  their  History  and 
Uses,  by  ROBERT  HOGG,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  and  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  F.R.H.S., 
Editors  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener. 

London:  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 
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THE  FERN  MANUAL : 

BEING 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  ALL  THE  BEST  STOVE,  GREENHOUSE,  AND 
HARDY  FERNS  IN  BRITISH  GARDENS, 

With  Instructions  for  their  Cultivation  and  Treatment,  as  well  on  a  large  scale  as  in 

Fern  Cases  and  Glasses. 

By  some  of  the  Contributors  to  The  Journal  op  Horticulture. 

London:  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

Works  Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


GARDENING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Threepence. 

ALLOTMENT  FARMING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Threepence. 
BEE-KEEPING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Fourpence. 
GREENHOUSES  FOR  THE  MANY.  Sixpence. 

KITCHEN  GARDENING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Fourpence. 
FLOWER  GARDENING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Fourpence. 
FRUIT  GARDENING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Fourpence. 
FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  FOR  THE  MANY.  Fourpence. 
POULTRY  BOOK  FOR  THE  MANY.  Sixpence. 

WINDOW  GARDENING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Ninepence. 
MUCK  FOR  THE  MANY.  Threepence. 

RABBIT-BOOK  FOR  THE  MANY.  Sixpence. 

HEATING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Sixpence. 

***  Any  of  the  above  can  be  had  post  free  for  an  additional  postage-stamp. 


TH3  FRUIT  MANUAL,  containing  Descriptions  and  Synonymes  of  the  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  commonly  met  'with  in  the  Gardens  and  Orchards  of  Great  Britain,  with  Selected 
Lists  of  the  Varieties  most  worthy  of  Cultivation.  By  Robert  Hogg,  LL.D.,  F.L.S., 
Secretary  to  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  ;  Author  of  “  The 
Vegetable  Kingdom  and  its  Products;”  “British  Pomology;”  and  Co-Editor  of  The 
Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener.  Second  Edition.  Price  3 6-.  6d. ; 
post  free,  3$.  10c?. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  WORLD,  being  a  Popular  Explanation  of  the  Pheno¬ 
mena  daily  occuring  in  and  around  our  Persons,  Houses,  Gardens,  and  Eields.  By  G.  W. 
Johnson;  F.R.H.S. 

THE  BRITISH  FERNS,  popularly  Described  and  Illustrated  by  Engravings  of  every 
Species.  By  G.  W.  Johnson,  F.R.H.S.  Fourth  Edition,  with  an  Appendix,  3s.  6d.  bound 
in  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Post  free,  3s.  lOd. 

THE  GARDEN  MANUAL.  Fourth  Edition.  Is.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth.  Post  free,  Is.  8d. 

OUT-DOOR  GARDENING.  Is.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth.  Post  free,  Is.  8d. 

IN-DOOR  GARDENING.  Is.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth.  Post  free,  Is.  8d. 

HOW  TO  FARM  TWO  ACRES  PROFITABLY;  including  the  Management  of  the 
Cow  and  the  Pig.  By  John  Robson.  Is.  Post  free,  Is.  Id. 

OUR  VILLAGERS.  By  the  Authoress  of  “  My  Flowers,”  &c.  Is.,  bound  in  cloth. 
Free  by  post,  Is.  2d. 

THE  PIGEON-  BOOK.  Is.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth.  Free  by  post,  Is.  8d. 

PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  EARLY  POTATOES.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  F.  Manby.  2d.  Post  free,  3d. 


OFFICE:  171,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C., 

And  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers ,  and  at  the  Bailway  Stalls. 
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BARNARD’S  PATENT 

NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWEE. 


THIS  Machine  differs  from  all  other  Lawn  Mowers,  in  being  constructed  without  either 
Gear-wheels,  Chains,  or  Levers,  the  power  being  transmitted  to  the  cutters  by  a  loose 
intermediate  wheel,  with  an  India-rubber  tyre,  which  is  placed  between  a  plain-faced 
driving  wheel  and  pinion ;  it  is  very  certain  in  action,  and  at  the  same  time  so  simple  that 
it  cannot  he  deranged. 

When  the  Machine  is  drawn  hack,  the  intermediate  wheel  throws  itself  out  of  work, 
and  the  cutters  cease  to  rotate.  The  cutters  have  steel  on  both  sides,  and  when  blunt  can  he 
reversed,  bringing  the  sharp  edges  forward.  It  is  perfectly  noiseless,  both  in  its  forward  and 
backward  action,  and  works  with  considerably  less  power  than  any  other  machine  for  the 
purpose  yet  introduced. 

The  India-rubber  tyre  will  last  from  one  to  two  seasons,  and  can  he  replaced  at  a  cost 
of  a  few  pence.  An  extra  tyre  is  sent  with  each  machine. 

The  iron  work  of  Grass-box  is  Galvanized,  which  prevents  its  being  destroyed  by  rust, 
to  which  this  part  is  so  liable  from  its  contact  with  damp  grass. 


£  s.  d. 

The  Miniature  Lawn  Mower,  cuts  8  inches  . .  2  10  0 

Suitable  for  the  very  smallest  grass  plots  or  edgings. 

To  Cut  10  inches.  This  can  be  worked  by  a  lady .  3  5  0 

To  Cut  12  inches.  Suitable  for  one  person  .  4  10  0 


The  12  inch  and  all  larger  sizes  have  the  drum  or  roller  divided  in  two 
parts,  for  the  convenience  of  turning. 


To  cut  14  inches.  Suitable  for  one  person 


5  0  0 


Packed  and  Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 

Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  and  if  not  approved,  can  be  returned. 


ALL  ORDERS  SHOULD  BE  SENT  AT  ONCE  TO 

J.  JONES, 

IRON  MERCHANT  AND  HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEER, 

6,  BANKSIDE,  LONDON. 
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DIADEM  PELARGONIUM. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  marvellous  beauty  of  the  huge  masses  of  Pelargoniums  we  meet  with 
at  our  horticultural  exhibitions,  is  hardly  more  attributable  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  brought  about  in  respect  to  their  cultivation,  than  to 
the  improvements  which  have  been — slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely — effected  in 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  flowers.  The  advance  has  been  progressive ;  but 
never,  perhaps,  has  the  progress  been  so  decided,  or  the  step  so  unmistakeable, 
as  in  the  past  and  the  preceding  year,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Hoyle, 
Foster,  Beck,  and  others. .  May  success  continue  to  reward  their  labours  ! 

The  variety  called  Diadem,  which  is  represented  in  our  plate,  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  characteristic  of  the  flowers  of  1363,  and  for  it  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Reading,  whose  name  is  a  household  word  amongst  all  lovers 
of  the  Pelargonium.  It  gained  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  May  Show  at 
South  Kensington,  and  is  described  in  the  report  of  that  meeting  as  “  a  large 
showy  variety,  of  free  habit ;  the  flowers  of  excellent  form,  and  of  a  very 
distinct  and  pleasing  rosy  purple  colour  on  the  lower  petals,  where  it  is  some¬ 
what  spotted ;  the  upper  petals  being  dark  maroon,  with  a  rosy  purple  edge, , 
and  the  throat  clear.  It  is  quite  an  acquisition.”  We  can  add  but  little  to 
this  description,  but  we  can  fully  endorse  all  that  is  said  in  respect  to  the 
merits  of  the  flower,  and  bear  our  testimony  to  its  great  beauty.  We  may 
mention  that  the  variety  also  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  as  well  as  the  first  prize  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  at  Reading.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough. 

There  are  several  prominent  last  year’s  flowers  in  addition  to  that  we  have 
figured.  As  far  as  our  own  observations  have  gone,  those  named  below  are 
amongst  the  most  desirable  : — 

Achilles  ( Hoyle ). — A  dark  rich  flower,  of  beautiful  form,  and  a  profuse 
and  constant  bloomer;  crimson  clouded  with  maroon  on  the  lower  petals, 
almost  entirely  maroon  on  the  upper  petals,  the  throat  white. 

Artist  {Hoyle). — A  large  flower  of  the  finest  form  ;  colour  deep  rose 
slightly  spotted  on  the  lower  petals,  dark  maroon  passing  to  red  at  the  margin 
of  the  upper  ones,  the  throat  white. 

Aimee  {Beck). — A  handsome  flower  new  in  colour,  the  top  petals  being 
nearly  black  with  maroon  crimson  edge,  the  lower  ones  dark  purple  painted 
with  maroon. 

Belle  of  the  Ball  {Foster). — A  very  fine  variety  in  every  respect ; 
light  crimson  marbled  with  maroon  crimson,  the  upper  petals  very  dark 
maroon,  and  the  throat  pure  white. 

Lord  Eversley  {Hoyle). — A  free,  rich-looking,  constant  flower  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  ;  colour  a  warm  tinted  rose  on  the  lower  petals ;  the  upper,  rich 
maroon  with  crimson  margin. 

Jewess  {Foster). — A  free  and  very  fine  variety,  rose  with  richly-painted 
lower  petals,  and  black  upper  petals  edged  with  crimson  ;  it  is  deeper  and  richer 
than  Bacchus,  with  more  white  in  the  eye. 

Maid  of  Honour  {Beck). — A  distinct  and  pleasing  variety  contrasting 
well  with  other  sorts ;  colour  purplish  lilac,  with  maroon  top  petals ;  an  im¬ 
provement  on 

Peerless  {Hoyle). — A  rich,  dark-coloured,  spotted  variety,  and  a  very 
free  bloomer ;  colour  rose  heavily  marked  with  red  and  orange  and  maroon 
spot,  the  upper  petals  dark  with  narrow  margin. 

Princess  of  Wales  {Beck).— A.  very  striking  flower ;  colour  crimson 
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marbled  with  bright  maroon  in  the  lower  petals,  very  dark  maroon  in  the 
upper  ones,  with  a  bright  clear  throat. 

The  Prince  {Hoyle). — A  large,  showy,  and  striking  flower ;  colour 
orange-red  lower  petals,  and  light  maroon  upper  ones,  the  throat  white  shaded 
with  purple. 

While  we  write  the  new  flowers  of  the  year  are  breaking  in  upon  us.  One 
of  them,  named  John  Hoyle,  is  very  rich  and  effective  in  colouring,  and  a 
most  decided  acquisition — a  worthy  souvenir  of  a  cherished  name. 

M. 


TABLE  DECORATION. 

(  Continued  from  page  51.) 

If  the  table  is  long,  two  or  more  standards  may  be  introduced  with  good 
effect,  as  shown  in  our  last.  A  slip  of  wood  is  introduced  between  the  joints 
of  the  table,  leaving  a  space  between  in  the  middle.  We  have  said  Azaleas 
are  best,  but  there  are  a  good  many  other  plants  very  effective  and  pleasing. 
A  standard  white  Camellia,  although  we  seldom  find  them  treated  in  this  way, 
is  a  great  improvement  upon  plants  that  have  lost  their  bottom  branches.  We 
have  also  Canna,  Cytisus,  &c.  After  their  season  is  over  come  Fuchsias. 
These  are  very  handsome,  with  the  flowers  hanging  gracefully  down  all  round. 
They  are  also  much  improved  by  grafting  a  few  of  the  better  sorts,  of  various 
colours,  promiscuously  all  round  the  head ;  and  this  is  a  very  nice  amusement 
for  amateurs. 

For  small  corner  plants,  to  accompany  these,  we  have  Achiinenes,  Primulas, 
Caladium  argyrites,  and  the  beautiful-leaved  Centaureas,  trained  as  miniature 
standards  in  small  60’s  ;  also  such  as  Croton  pictum,  and  several  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  introduced  as  layers  into  this  size,  and  cut  as  wanted.  It 
is  nearly  impossible  to  keep  such  plants  healthy  in  small  pots,  and  for  this 
purpose  that  is  a  very  essential  point,  as  the  light  soon  shows  up  defective 
foliage.  Many  of  these  can  also  be  used  for  centres,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  table.'  We  find  the  Eucharis  amazonica  particularly  useful  for  this  as  a 
single  plant ;  its  easy  growth,  and  blooming  freely  in  60-size  pots,  make  it 
useful  for  nearly  the  whole  year.  The  stately  habit  and  slender  stem,  with 
seldom  less  than  three  blooms  open,  is  very  appropriate.  It  is,  besides,  a 
favourite  with  every  one,  particularly  with  ladies. 

The  size  of  the  pot  required  to  grow  anything  like  a  proper-sized  plant  is 
frequently  a  great  drawback  to  their  more  general  use.  Most  vases  are  of 
peculiar  shape,  so  much  so  that  even  a  medium-sized  pot  cannot  be  introduced 
into  one  so  as  to  admit  of  any  proportion  between  the  plant  and  the  pot ;  and 
to  take  the  plant  out  and  rub  down  the  roots  frequently  does  great  injury  to, 

perhaps,  a  valuable  plant.  We  find  the  Japanese 
are  before  us  in  this.  By  referring  to  the  account 
of  a  dinner  given  by  the  Governor  of  Simoda  to 
Baron  Gros  and  the  French  Embassy,  in  “  Notes 
on  Japan  and  China,”  by  the  Marquise  de  Moges, 
we  find  they  had  changes  with  every  course — 
first  dwarf  trees  trained  and  cut  into  the  shape 
of  flowers  and  animals,  grown  in  beautiful¬ 
shaped  china  pots  and  dishes,  then  groups  of 
charming  flowers,  &c.,  creating,  with  each  course, 
a  sort  of  surprise.  We  want  some  enterprising 
person  to  take  this  up,  and  make  us  some  proper  vases  or  pots  of  china  or  other 
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material ;  suitable  plants  will  soon  be  found  for  them.  Fruit  in  general 
requires  very  large  pots  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Perhaps  we  may  make  an 
exception  in  the  Otaheite  Orange,  plants  of  which  are  very  effective  in  small 
tubs,  with  neat  Minton  tile  panels.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  having  these 
loaded  with  fruit.  Some  of  our  trees  have  been  ten  years  in  these  tubs,  without 
a  change,  and  have  always  fruited. 

Pot  Vines  are  also  beautiful,  if  put  upon  the  table  in  arches,  allowing  the 
fruit  to  hang  down.  They  must  be  disrooted  to  suit  the  vase,  but  even  with 
this  I  found  they  stand 
without  flagging  several 
days.  Dwarf  Cherries  and 
Red  Currants  are  also 
very  useful,  but  the  Cher¬ 
ries  will  not  force  well  for 
more  than  one  season. 

Strawberries  are  used  at 
all  times  when  they  can 
be  had.  It  is  frequently 
difficult  to  get  single  plants  sufficiently  good ;  but  by  taking  two  or  three,  and 
shaking  off  part  of  the  soil,  to  allow  of  the  three  being  put  into  one  vase,  they 
form  a  handsome  centre. 

Flat  designs  are  too  numerous  to  mention  them  all ;  there  is  such  a  vast 
scope  in  these  for  display  of  taste,  the  most  useful  flowers  being  frequently 
those  that  give  the  most  pleasure.  For  example,  in  the  month  of  February  a 
neat  design  of  Snowdrops,  or  a  large  flat  dish,  raised  up  in  the  centre  with  dark 
green  moss,  and  tastefully  done  up  in  some  device  with  the  different  coloured 
Crocus.  When  the  lights  are  full  on  for  dinner  these  expand  most  gorgeously. 
Some  of  our  own  designs  are  wooden  plateaux,  with  a  neat  gilt  balustrade 
2  inches  high  for  a  border  {Jig.  1) ; 
and  can  be  separated  and  length¬ 
ened  at  pleasure  by  introducing 
one  or  more  of  fig.  2,  as  may 
be  required.  Into  this  wre  fit 
neat  zinc  cases  full  of  Lycopo¬ 
dium  apodum,  and  upon  this  wTe 
introduce  letters  or  designs  in 
flowers  ;  but  more  frequently,  after 
once  this  is  taken  out,  for  common 
green  moss  from  the  woods,  as 
raising  it  up  gives  us  more  surface. 

On  this  we  place  devices  of  Camel¬ 
lias,  Poses,  Azaleas,  k c.,  and  also 
common  out-of-door  flowers,  as  Primroses.  For  example,  if  we  require  three 
separate  colours  for  a  particular  occasion ;  we  get  the  green  from  the  moss, 
upon  this,  for  a  white  ground,  double  white  Daisy,  and  form  the  letters  writh 
the  double  red  Daisy,  as  on  fig.  3.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  one  of  the 
slips  is  added  to  the  two  round  ones. 

Cliveden.  J.  Fleming. 


CHRONICLES  OF  A  TOWN  GARDEN.— No.  V. 

With  the  appearance  of  these  lines  in  print  do  I  well  nigh  exhaust  the 
“forces”  at  my  command  in  the  way  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  &c. 
They  have  made  up  the  very  “  glory  and  strength  ”  of  my  spring  gardening ; 
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and  I  reluctantly  bid  them  farewell,  till  another  season  shall,  I  trust,  renew 
our  pleasureable  companionship.  I  watch  the  slowly  ebbing  out  of  the  life  of 
these  beautiful  forms  of  nature  with  a  mournful  interest,  and  any  little  attention 
I  can  bestow  to  protract  the  duration  of  their  “  bright  career  ”  is  rendered 
with  willing  service.  I  cannot  feel  dull  among  flowers,  unless  some  dense 
shadow  rests  on  my  heart,  and  obscures  the  glow  their  presence  imparts ;  or 
some  griping  “trial-pain  or  trial-care”  should  be  relaxing  the  heartstrings, 
and  causing  the  usual  melody  of  its  utterance  to  become  harsh  and  discordant. 
Amid  all  the  divers  ministrations  that  ever  and  incessantly  come  to  a  human 
heart,  with  the  varied  messages  they  are  commissioned  to  bear,  do  I  gratefully 
recognise  „  _  .  ... 

°  “  The  silent  ministry  of  flowers, 

That  gently  breathe  their  tenderness, 

Like  healing  as  of  summer  showers, 

That  only  nestle  down  to  bless — 

They,  softly  as  a  starry  scheme, 

My  charmed  world  doth  circle  round  — 


and  I  sit  among  them  as  a  crowned  victor. 

One  of  my  best  scenes  comes  last  in  the  order  of  my  moving  panorama. 
It  is  that  of  a  Fern  dish,  constructed  of  ware,  in  imitation  of  wood,  and  was 
obtained  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  About  six  weeks  ago  I  filled  it  with  a 
variety  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  named  Bazelmon  Major.  I  had  kept  the 
bulbs  so  long  beyond  the  usual  time  for  planting  them,  that  I  had  grave 
doubts  as  to  their  growing  properties ;  but  they  have  nearly  all  come  into 
bloom.  Each  truss  has  about  five  or  six  flowers  ;  each  flower  being  about  the 
diameter  of  a  crownpiece,  pure  white  in  colour,  and  having  in  the  centre  of 
each  a  bright  yellow  cup.  They  are  planted  in  a  mixture  of  cocoa-nut  refuse 
and  some  loam,  having  a  layer  of  charcoal  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  for 
drainage.  Some  of  the  trusses  are  as  yet  but  half  developed  ;  when  all  are 
fully  expanded  they  will,  indeed,  form  a  pile  of  flowers.  Two  pots  of  Hya¬ 
cinths  by  the  side  of  the  foregoing  richly  deserve  a  passing  notice.  One  has 
three  bulbs  of  Lord  Wellington;  the  other  three  of  Josephine,  double  Reds; 
the  former  delicate  blush,  the  last  deep  flesh  colour.  From  the  first  pot  I  have 
got  five  spikes  of  flowers,  two  of  the  bulbs  throwing  two  spikes  each. 
Josephine  yields  me  but  three  spikes  ;  but  it  is  a  variety  well  worth  growing 
by  those  who  have  a  fondness  for  double  Hyacinths.  The  bulbs  were  planted 
about  the  second  week  in  February,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Narcissus,  I  am 
astonished  and  pleased  they  have  done  so  well.  I  deferred  the  planting  until 
the  furthest  possible  date,  to  give  me  a  succession  of  bloom.  With  these  are 
some  half  dozen  single  Reds,  planted  at  the  same  time,  but  that  have  not 
succeeded  so  well,  yet  are  very  gay.  The  spikes  are  not  nearly  so  large  as 
those  of  the  batch  that  immediately  preceded  them ;  but,  though  started  so 
late,  I  did  not  get  one  failure.  Still,  with  the  drawback  of  lessened  size,  they 
are  valuable,  because  late.  There  is  Yon  Schiller,  L’Etincellante,  L’Ornement 
de  la  Nature,  and  Bride  of  Lammermoor ;  and  there  is  also  a  single  Blue  or 
two.  They  are  the  ‘‘  last  of  the  race”  in  relation  to  the  present  season.  Two 
very  pretty  single  Yellow  Hyacinths  were  turned  out  of  their  pots  only  a  few 
days  ago — viz.,  Heroine  and  La  Citronniere.  Two  from  glasses  joined  them 
in  their  ignoble  fellowship  on  the  refuse  heap — viz.,  Alida  Jacoba  and  Anna 
Carolina.  These  four  varieties  are  very  similar,  yet  all  good  spikes,  and 
wmrthy  of  cultivation.  I  am  very  fond  of  single  Yellow  Hyacinths,  and  these 
get  quite  a  lion’s  share  of  my  attention.  They  had  the  best  soil,  the  best 
position  in  my  window,  and  the  most  careful  tending,  and  wrell  was  I  rewarded. 

I  never  find  painstaking  attention  to  be  thrown  away  on  the  cultivation  of 
plants.  As  in  many  of  the  weightier  matters  of  daily  life — “  As  you  sow  and 
tend,  so  will  you  reap.” 
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Two  small  boxes  of  Tulips  are  left  me — tlie  sole  remaining  representatives 
of  one  of  my  most  cherished  spring  pets.  They  are  mostly  Feu  Rouge,  a  very 
strong  single  variety  ;  colour  scarlet,  flamed  with  yellow ;  and  here  and  there  a 
White,  and  here  a  Yellow,  is  seen  among  them.  When  they  are  out  of  flower 
(and  the  recent  bright  weather  has  left  its  marks  on  them),  I  shall  remove  the 
impoverished  soil  and  replace  it  with  some  fresh  compost,  which  I  shall  plant 
with  dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered  Asters.  The  pots  that  contained  the  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  will  also  have  dwarf  annuals,  and  other  kindred  subjects, 
for  their  occupants,  in  so  far  as  I  can  successfully  produce  them.  By  this 
means  I  hope  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  through  the  summer  ;  and, 
added  to  the  pleasure  their  culture  will  impart,  will  be  that  of  having  some¬ 
thing  to  “  chronicle”  in  the  pages  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist.  Fired 
with  the  success  of  my  experiment  last  season,  I  have  potted-up  in  the  largest 
of  my  pots  six  bulbs  of  Japan  Lilies,  one  root  in  each  pot.  Three  smaller 
bulbs  are  also  planted  in  a  box.  I  have  adopted  the  same  mode  of  cultivation 
as  last  year  ;  I  trust  to  exhibit  the  same  gratifying  results. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  planted  and  cultivated  entirely  what  I  have 
“gossiped”  about.  I  have  been  forced  to  all  sorts  of  shifts  to  find  accom¬ 
modation  for  my  numerous  tenants,  putting  a  few  in  this  corner,  placing  a  few 
on  that  shelf,  introducing  another  batch  into  an  odd  cupboard,  but  inevitably 
getting  them  into  unavoidable  and  critical  juxtaposition  with  household  con¬ 
cerns  ;  and  sadly  discomfited  and  ill-used  would  they  become  in  the  fray.  I 
have  often  smiled  at  the  elaborated  instructions  of  the  bulb  catalogues,  that 
treated  of  a  cold  pit,  a  greenhouse,  a  conservatory,  a  warm  shelf,  & c.  Glorious 
floricultural  institutions  are  these.  I  wish  I  had  them,  but,  being  without 
them,  I  must  adapt  my  mode  to  my  appliances.  Such  instructions  could  not 
be  a  law  unto  me,  or,  if  so,  but  very  partially  indeed.  I  have  to  follow  the  laws 
dictated  by  circumstances,  and  hostile  and  crooked  circumstances  they  some¬ 
times  were ;  but  these  very  opposing  circumstances,  with  the  shifts  and 
expedients  they  entailed,  helped  to  build  up  a  good  share  of  the  pleasure  that 
I  have  reaped  hitherto,  and  hope  to  reap  yet  in  the  future  of  my  “  In-door 
Gardening.” 

A  kind  friend  sent  me,  a  day  or  two  ago,  a  few  nice  plants  of  French 
spotted  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums.  They  will  form  a  nucleus,  round  which 
shall  be  drawn  a  few  other  window  plants,  that  will  help  to  make  up  the 
summer’s  display.  Their  treatment  shall  be  duly  “  chronicled.”  I  cannot 
raise  Geraniums  and  such  like,  but  I  can  grow  and  bloom  them,  and  the  flowers 
they  yield,  and  the  health  they  enjoy,  will  be  exactly  commensurate  with  the 
attention  bestowed  upon  them. 

And  then  a  small  piece  of  front  garden  has  been  broken  up  and  laid  out. 
Small,  indeed  ! — 14  feet  by  7.  A  Privet  hedge  has  been  planted  by  the  iron 
railings  on  the  roadside ;  a  narrow  border  has  been  formed  on  three  sides  of 
this  mimic  oblong  parterre ;  and  a  narrow  gravel  walk  runs  down  the  centre, 
edged  with  one  of  the  many  tasteful  patterns  of  Rosher’s  excellent  garden 
tiles.  Creepers  are  planted  by  the  dwelling-house ;  so  are  bulbs  of  Gladiolus 
in  the  borders ;  and  annuals,  to  form  an  edging,  are  also  sown.  The  box  in 
the  window,  occupied  by  decaying  Crocuses,  will  also  soon  be  refilled  with 
some  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Of  this  division,  in  the  array  of  events, 
more  anon. 

“  The  Hawthorn  white  bursts  into  sight, 

’Mid  forests  green  arraying  ; 

And  perfume  rare  breathes  on  the  air, 

Hid  Violets  betraying. 

We  brook  no  more  delaying  ! 

Up  !  up  1  away  !  while  breaks  the  day  ! 

And  let  us  go  a-maying—  maying— 

Let  us  go  a-maying  !  ” 


Quo. 
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HINTS  TO  AMATEURS 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  SHOULD  REGULATE  THE  FORMATION  AND 

CULTIVATION  OF  A  GARDEN. 

In  tlie  present  day,  when  we  have  such  numbers  of  periodicals  devoted  to 
the  science  of  gardening,  and  each  contributed  to  by  so  many  gardening 
professionals,  it  requires  some  consideration  to  choose  a  subject  which  shall 
interest  the  amateur  from  its  novelty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  him  with 
copious  and  practical  information,  and  be  a  sort  of  right  guide  to  his  opera¬ 
tions.  Unfortunately  for  the  amateur,  gardeners  in  general  do  not  write  for 
the  million,  but  generally  for  the  information  of  their  brother  gardeners,  and 
this  with  an  air  of  pedantry  which  is  not  inviting. 

Dr.  Hogg  has,  in  my  opinion,  acted  wisely  in  introducing  to  the  pages  of 
the  Florist  and  Pomologist  the  elementary  principles  of  botanical  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  the  style  in  which  it  is  done  is  so  easy  and  familiar  that  those  who 
run  may  read,  and  obtain  a  sufficient  botanical  knowledge  without  attempting 
to  burthen  themselves  with  an  overload  of  scientific  names,  which,  to  the 
elderly  student,  must  be  quite  distressing. 

Acting  under  a  similar  impulse,  I  propose  to  treat  of  the  general  principles 
of  cultivation  of  the  soil,  commencing  with  the  drainage,  and  followed  by  the 
operation  of  trenching,  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
advantage  by  many.  First,  then,  we  will  speak  of  the  drainage. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  in  order  to  obtain  perfect  cultivation, 
this  is  most  essential.  No  soil  containing  a  surplus  of  water  can,  by  any 
means,  be  fitted  for  the  culture  either  of  farm  or  garden  productions.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  instances  prove  this,  and  a  result  diametrically  opposite  results  from 
the  improvement  by  drainage. 

A  vast  number  of  amateurs  are  resident  in  the  environs  of  large  towns,  and 
as  such  their  gardens  are  surrounded  by  deep  drains,  cesspools,  and  such  places, 
which  materially  drain  their  ground ;  but  there  are  others  whose  lots  are  not 
so  fortunate,  and  in  the  same  districts  there  may  be  plots  of  ground  wet  and 
sour.  The  amateur  must,  therefore,  look  out  for  this,  and  be  on  the  alert  to 
prevent  it,  if  existing,  by  a  course  of  drainage,  which,  if  he  has  ample  funds, 
will  only  give  him  a  little  trouble  and  additional  amusement ;  and  if  it  does 
not  exist  he  need  not  trouble  about  it.  But  we  would  insist  on  its  importance 
as  an  onset,  and  to  commence  the  drain  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  ground, 
keeping  it  a  few  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  cultivated  ground,  so  that  it 
may  readily  be  freed  from  superfluous  moisture  at  all  times.  In  the  case  of 
walks,  gratings  should  be  used  over  small  cesspools  ;  and  in  case  of  heavy 
storms  the  mud  washed  into  them  would  form  a  residuum,  the  water  over¬ 
flowing  into  a  small  drain,  near  their  top,  and  communicating  with  the 
main,  so  as  to  avoid  bringing  extraneous  matters  into  the  general  garden 
drains. 

Having  said  this  much  on  the  subject  of  drainage,  I  would  beg  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  importance  of  deeply  trenching  the  ground,  an  all-important 
operation.  The  labour  of  this  is  expensive,  and  many  will  be  deterred  from  it 
on  that  account ;  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  known  what  I  have  adopted 
and  carried  out  for  twenty-six  years  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Harcourt,  late  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  at  Nuneham  Park,  Oxford,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results, 
and  must  leave  it  to  my  friends  to  make  their  own  arrangements. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  garden  at  this  place  in  1836,  I  found  it  a  very 
superior  and  handsomely-designed  place  as  to  the  walls,  but  in  no  other  way 
decent ;  two  of  the  quarters  had  been  given  to  the  farm  for  the  growth  of 
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Beetroot  and  Mangold  Wurtzel,  and  there  was  not  a  walk  in  the  garden.  The 
part  kept  as  a  garden  you  could  nowhere  pass  a  spade  into  6  inches  deep 
without  bringing  up  a  lot  of  crude  subsoil,  and  the  produce  was  miserable.  I 
found  the  soil  to  be  a  light  gravelly  loam,  upon  a  bed  of  coarse  gravelly  soil  a 
few  inches  thick,  and  then  a  bed  of  iron  sand,  or  roach,  as  it  is  there  called, 
of  enormous  thickness,  going  down  to  the  lias  where  we  got  our  water.  The 
quarters  of  ground  were  all  of  them  1  foot  6  inches  higher  than  they  should 
be,  and  my  only  course  was  to  wheel  out  the  bottom  gravel,  throwing  back 
the  good  soil,  so  as  to  make  it,  by  ultimate  addition,  a  yard  in  depth.  Thus 
proceeding,  I  in  time,  by  raising  the  ground  with  the  old  border,  got  my  soil 
even  to  the  depth  of  a  yard.  My  next  consideration  was  to  drain  it ;  and  for 
this  purpose  I  cut  drains  down  the  sides  of  each  quarter  4  feet  deep,  intending, 
by  degrees,  to  trench  to  that  depth,  by  loosening  up  the  bottom  of  each 
trench,  and  letting  it  lie  till  the  next  time,  then  bringing  it  to  the  surface,  and 
thus  renewing  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  soil.  It  was  my  practice 
biennially  to  trench  all  my  ground  to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  making  a  slight 
addition  to  this  depth  by  the  addition  of  the  bottom  soil  which  had  been 
previously  picked  up ;  and  I  could,  before  I  left,  run  a  stick  down  anywhere 
in  the  garden  to  the  depth  of  3  feet  4  inches.  I  should  have  continued  this 
till  it  reached  3  feet  10  inches,  when  I  should  have  discontinued  the  deepening, 
and  merely  trenched,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  three 
spits  deep,  according  to  circumstances. 

It  being  a  light  friable  soil,  I  found  that  I  derived  great  advantages  from 
its  depth,  particularly  for  summer  crops  of  late  Peas ;  the  great  depth  of  soil 
permitted  them  to  flourish,  when  otherwise  they  would  have  been  dried  up. 
Strawberries,  too,  were  magnificent,  my  preparation  for  them  being  trenching 
three  spits,  -with  three  coats  of  manure,  and  destroying  them  after  the  second 
crop  of  fruit.  I  acted  on  the  same  principle  with  my  common  fruits,  such  as 
Raspberries,  Currants,  and  Gooseberries,  never  allowing  them  to  stand  too 
long  in  a  place,  and  thus  always  having,  as  it  were,  fresh  ground  for  everything 
I  cultivated. 

In  writing  the  above,  I  have  merely  detailed  the  principles  which  I  think 
it  important  to  adopt  in  managing  a  large  kitchen  garden.  I  will  at  the  same 
time  assure  the  amateur  that  he  will  do  well  to  emulate  them  as  far  as  lies  in 
his  power.  The  drainage,  the  depth  of  soil,  and  its  porosity  are  ever  objects 
of  the  first  consideration.  It  must  have  been  evident  for  many  years  to  our 
friends  that  the  productions  of  the  market  gardens  round  London  are  very 
superior,  from  the  first-rate  manner  in  which  they  are  dug ;  and  they  have 
necessarily  extended  their  influence  to  the  farming  interest,  which  has  much 
improved  in  consequence,  and  is  making  returns,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  steam  ploughs  and  improved  machinery,  which  would  to  our  ancestors  have 
seemed  incredible. 

But  there  seems  to  be  (i  a  hitherto  ”  in  farming  matters  from  which  gar¬ 
deners  are  exempt.  A  man  may  soon  overgrow  his  corn,  and  have  his  crops 
spoiled  by  being  laid.  A  farmer  in  Oxfordshire — a  large  and  rich  farmer — 
used  to  say  that  the  great  art  in  farming  was  “  To  know  when  your  crops  were 
done  just  well  enough.”  In  gardening  it  is  not  so,  as  far  as  vegetables 
go — you  cannot  produce  anything  too  luxuriant,  and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  all  the  most  vigorous  productions  will  be  the  best,  and  most  perfect  in 
flavour. 

Let,  then,  amateurs  think  of  these  things,  and  bestir  themselves  with 
energy  to  the  application  of  these  principles,  We  sincerely  wish  them  “  God 
speed.” 

Amersliam ,  Bucks* 


Henry  Bailey,  C.M.R.H.S. 
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BOTANY  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Lesson  Y. 

In  tlie  subject  that  now  comes  under  our  consideration  we  bave  in  the 
Pansy  (fig.  1),  a  flower  which  strikes  us  on  its  first  appearance  as  one  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  any  of  those  we  have  already  considered  in  our  previous 

lessons.  In  fact,  all  those  preced¬ 
ing  were  what  are  called  regular 
flowers — that  is  to  say,  a  flower 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  parts 
perfectly  correspond.  Thus,  the 
segments  of  the  calyx  were  equal 
to  each  other  ;  the  petals,  the 
stamens,  the  parts  of  the  central 
organ  or  pistil  formed  regular 
groups ;  and  when  there  was  a 
difference  of  size  between  these 
organs,  the  smallest  parts  corre¬ 
sponded  equally  with  the  largest. 
In  the  Herb  Robert,  for  example, 
five  of  the  stamens  are  shorter 
than  the  five  others,  but  the  five 
small  form  a  very  regular  group 
as  well  as  the  five  large  ones. 
In  the  Wallflower  there  are  two 
stamens  shorter  than  the  four 
others,  which  seems  to  destroy 
the  regularity  ;  but  the  two  small 
ones  are  placed  opposite  each 
other,  the  four  large  are  in  ap¬ 
proximation  in  two  oppositepairs, 
and  the  regularity  is  preserved. 
In  the  flower  of  the  Pansy,  on 
the  contrary,  this  regularity  dis¬ 
appears  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

Observe  first  the  calyx  or  ex¬ 
terior  envelope.  It  is  composed 
of  five  green  leaves,  in  some 
measure  distinct  from  each  other, 
Fig.  l.— The  Pansy  (Viola  tricolor).  but  united  for  about  half  tlieir 

length.  It  is  also  by  that  part 
that  they  adhere  to  the  support  or  receptacle,  to  which  they  form  a  border ; 
beside  this,  as  a  whole  they  are  regular  or  nearly  so. 

The  petals  of  the  corolla  or  interior  envelope  are  entirely  irregular.  To 
study  them  carefully,  begin  by  removing  neatly  the  parts  of  the  calyx  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  only  the  portion  which  forms  a  border  to  the  receptacle. 
\ou  will  see  then  the  whole  of  the  petals,  which  are  not  united,  but  distinct 
the  one  from  the  other.  There  are  five  of  them,  and  their  irregularity  is  so 
great  that  they  differ  even  in  colour.  The  two  superior  petals  have  the  same 
colour  and  the  same  dimensions.  The  two  side  petals  have  also  a  colour  and 
dimensions  peculiar  to  them,  and  are  equal ;  but  the  fifth,  which  is  the  lowest, 
is  the  broadest,  and  the  colour  differs  from  that  of  the  others. 

Carefully  remove  the  four  superior  petals :  you  will  see  that  they  all  take 
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Fig.  2.— Section  of  the  Flo.ver  of 
the  Pansy. 


their  rise  from  the  receptacle.  The  lowest  one  also  proceeds  from  the  same 
point,  but  you  will  observe  that  it  is  lengthened  backwards,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
short  horn  or  spur  {Jig.  2).  Do  not  remove  it,  but 
proceed  to  examine  the  stamens.  These  are  five  in 
number,  and  composed  of  yellow  anthers,  each 
mounted  on  a  small  orange-coloured  scale.  This 
scale  is  dry  and  easily  removed.  The  anthers  are 
slightly  united,  and  are  pressed  against  the  pistil  or 
central  organ.  If  you  examine  their  filaments  closely 
you  will  see  that  they  are  very  short,  very  brittle, 
and  so  run  into  each  other  at  their  base  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  common  pedestal.  The  three  upper  are  pretty 
similar  to  each  other.  The  two  lower,  placed  oppo¬ 
site  the  lower  petal,  proceed  from  the  same  base  as 

the  others,  but  each  of  them  is  provided  with  a  long  tail,  and 
these  two  tails  enter  and  lodge  in  the  hollow  horn  of  the  lower 
petal :  if  you  gently  split  the  horn  you  will  there  find  them 
enclosed.  The  anthers  open,  as  in  the  generality  of  other  flowers, 
by  two  side  slits,  but  these  slits  are  more  towards  the  inside 
than  the  outside. 

The  pistil  ( fig .  3),  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  flower 
being  isolated  from  the  stamens  which  enveloped  it  will  now  be 
seen  to  be  composed  of  a  slightly  triangular  body  (ov.),  called 
the  ovary ,  the  three  angles  of  which  will  become  more  distinct  as 
it  reaches  maturity.  This  body  is  surmounted  by  a  neck  (sty.), 
which  swells  upwards,  and  is  terminated  by  a  small  irregular 
head  (stig.),  called  the  stigma  ;  and  it  is  to  the  humid  and  sticky  orifice  of 
the  stigma  that  the  pollen  is  attached.  If  you  open  the  ovary  you  will  find  a 
great  number  of  ovules  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Fig.  3. — Pistil  of 
the  Pansy. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  HEDAROMAS. 

These,  when  seen  in  good  condition,  certainly  deserve  to  be  classed 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  our  greenhouse  plants,  and  they  have  the  great 
recommendation  of  remaining  longer  in  beauty  than  almost  any  other  green¬ 
house  plants,  which  renders  them  so  much  the  more  valuable  either  for  deco¬ 
rative  purposes  or  for  exhibition  work.  But,  unfortunately,  TI.  tulipifera,  which 
is  to  my  taste  much  the  finest,  is  what  cultivators  call  a  “  miffy  plant,”  and 
is,  in  all  stages  of  its  growth,  exceedingly  apt  to  die  suddenly  ;  and  this  is  the 
case  particularly  with  plants  which  are  doing  extra  well  or  growing  very 
rapidly;  and  H.  macrostegia,  fuchsioides,  or  Hookerii,  although  not  so  liable 
as  H.  tulipifera  to  go  off  suddenly,  does  not  seem  inclined  to  live  to  a  good 
old  age,  or  until  it  gets  too  large  for  the  accommodation  which  any  of  our 
growers  are  prepared  to  find  for  it.  Judging  from  my  own  experience  and 
observations,  this  variety  is  not  liable  to  die  suddenly  as  tulipifera  does,  but 
often  falls  into  a  weakly  state  when  got  up  to  fair-sized  specimens.  Both  are, 
in  all  respects,  first-class  plants,  and  well  deserving  of  any  care  and  attention 
which  may  be  necessary  to  enable  us  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  many  losses 
which  have  been  experienced  with  them  hitherto,  and  both  are  very  free 
growers,  and  make  specimens  in  less  time  than  almost  any  other  greenhouse 
liardwooded  plants.  H.  tulipifera  has  been  a  favourite  with  growers  for  many 
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years,  and  there  must  have  been  many  hundreds  of  it  sent  out  from  the 
nurseries  ;  nevertheless  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  a  really  large  specimen 
of  it,  except  the  one  shown  by  Mr.  William  May,  and  the  flowers  of  this 
were  not  so  large  and  well  coloured  as  thev  generally  are  in  young  plants. 
H.  macrostegia  is  often  met  "with  in  fair-sized  specimens  in  a  healthy  state, 
but  I  have  never  seen  a  really  large-sized,  fine,  healthy  specimen  of  it. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  profess  to  give  your  readers  such  directions  for  the 
culture  of  these  as  would,  if  properly  attended  to,  insure  success  in  all  cases. 

I  have  grown  several  nice  specimens  of  both,  but  have,  I  believe,  had  my 
share  of  misfortunes  with  each,  and  have  lost  several  plants  of  H.  tulipifera  in  the 
most  unaccountable  manner ;  and  the  only  two  or  three  plants  which  I  have 
had  of  macrostegia  have  fallen  into  a  sickly  state  before  they  were  as  large  as 
I  wished  to  have  them,  and,  after  lingering  until  I  was  satisfied  that  they  would 
never  again  be  worth  their  room,  were  thrown  away.  >?uch  being  my  expe¬ 
rience  and  its  results,  I  can  only  describe  the  system  of  culture  which, 
judging  from  the  results  of  my  not-over-satisfactory  practice,  is  the  best ;  and 
if  any  of  your  readers  can  and  will  give  us  better  directions  for  the  culture  of 
these,  or  point  out  anything  which  they  may  consider  wrong  in  the  following, 
no  one  will  be  more  pleased  than  the  writer  of  this. 

The  treatment  which  I  consider  the  most  suitable  for  these  is  simply  that 
required  by  New  Holland  plants  generally,  only  these — particularly  H.  tulipi¬ 
fera — seem  to  be  more  easily  injured  by  a  close  damp  atmosphere,  or  excessive 
dryness  at  the  root,  than  almost  any  plants  I  have  tried  to  grow ;  but  if  I  give 
my  culture  of  these  in  detail,  I  shall  doubtless  best  enable  persons  who  can 
correct  it  to  do  so.  I  will  therefore  suppose  that  young  plants  are  procured 
at  once.  These,  when  received,  I  would  carefully  turn  out  of  their  pots  ;  and 
if  I  found  the  roots  to  have  made  their  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  ball, 
I  would  shift  into  pots  two  sizes  larger — othenvise  replace  and  press  the  balls 
firmly  into  the  pots  in  which  they  had  been  received.  Whether  repotted  or 
not,  they  should  be  placed  near  the  glass  in  the  front  of  a  cool  house,  where 
they  would  have  air  on  every  favourable  opportunity  without  being  exposed  to 
cold  winds,  and  they  must  be  carefully  attended  to  with  water,  never  allowing 
the  balls  to  get  too  dry,  nor  giving  water  before  it  is  required ;  and  if  mildew 
begins  to  make  its  appearance,  dust  the  plants  with  sulphur.  This  I  also  do 
occasionally,  at  all  seasons,  as  a  preventive  of  mildew.  As  early  in  spring  as 
the  weather  may  be  favourable  for  securing  a  somewhat  warm,  moist  tempe¬ 
rature  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat,  or  keeping  too  close,  place  the  plants  in  a 
pit  or  frame.  Here  air  should  be  admitted  on  every  favourable  opportunity, 
but  only  by  raising  the  sash  at  the  back  so  as  to  avoid  drying  currents  of  cold 
air.  Both  varieties  make  roots  very  freely,  and  before  hot  dry  weather  sets  in 
they  should  be  repotted  if  they  either  appear  to  want  more  pot  room,  or  look 
as  if  they  would  do  so,  before  the  summer  is  over,  for  I  have  found  it  to  be  a 
dangerous  practice  to  repot  them  during  hot,  dry  weather,  especially  H.  tulipi¬ 
fera  ;  and  I  never  repot  these  without  using  a  pot  two  sizes  larger  than  that  in 
which  the  plant  has  been  growing.  If  the  weather  is  bright,  with  drying 
"winds,  directly  after  repotting  air  should  be  given  cautiously,  and  the  floor,  &c., 
sprinkled  so  as  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  and  the  plants  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  in  the  old  balls  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  becomes  powerful, 
shade,  using  a  thin  material,  so  that  the  plants  may  have  light  without  being 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun ;  and  when  the  weather  becomes  warm 
and  settled  in  summer,  draw  the  light  off  at  night  so  as  to  expose  them  to  the 
night  dews.  As  to  training  and  stopping,  the  habit  of  both  varieties  is  so  good 
that  very  little  attention  will  be  required  in  this  way,  but  any  over-luxuriant 
shoots  should  have  their  points  pinched  out,  and  the  branches  should  be  tied  in 
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what  may  be  considered  the  most  desirable  form.  Both  varieties  are  very  free 
growers,  and  if  thriving  plants  are  obtained,  and  properly  attended  to,  they 
will  make  wonderful  progress  in  course  of  the  season,  and  may  be  in  want  of 
another  shift  before  winter  ;  but  at  this  season  they  need  not  be  repotted  until 
they  actually  require  more  pot  room,  for  this  can  be  done  with  safety  at  any 
time  during  the  cool  weather.  The  plants  should  be  removed  to  the  front  of 
the  greenhouse  when  the  weather  becomes  cold  and  damp,  and  wintered  as 
already  directed.  If  either  of  the  plants  show  any  flowers,  these  should  be 
pinched  off.  I  would  attend  to  repotting  if  this  seemed  necessary  before 
warm,  dry  weather  sets  in,  and  treat  them,  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
exactly  as  recommended  for  the  first  season,  and  they  will  be  nice-sized  plants 
by  autumn,  and  may  be  allowed  to  set  for  bloom ;  but  if  large-sized  specimens 
are  desired  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  I  would  pinch  off  the  blooms  as  they 
made  their  appearance,  and  winter  and  otherwise  treat  them  another  season  as 
before.  When  they  are  considered  large  enough  for  blooming  they  should  be 
rather  freely  exposed  to  light  and  air  after  the  middle  of  September,  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  set  freely  or  at  every  point.  H.  tulipifera  seems  to  be  very  apt 
to  go  off  or  die  suddenly,  after  blooming  heavily  ;  hence  I  recommend  its  not 
being  allowed  to  bloom  until  the  plant  is  a  fair-sized  specimen,  which  it  will  be 
with  ordinary  management,  after  three  seasons’  growth.  H.  Hookerii  does  not 
seem  to  suffer  as  much  from  being  allowed  to  bloom  heavily ;  but  allowing  it 
to  carry  flowers  prevents  its  making  the  progress  in  size  of  specimen  which  it 
otherwise  would  do,  and  I  would  not  allow  either  to  bloom  until  they  had 
made  what  I  considered  useful-sized  specimens.  When  they  are  set  for  bloom 
they  should  be  wintered  in  an  airy,  light  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  not 
shaded  in  spring  until  the  flowers  are  open  and  fairly  coloured ;  then  they 
should  be  protected  from  anything  like  direct  sunshine,  but  they  must  be 
allowed  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  the  atmosphere  kept  moist  by  frequently 
sprinkling  the  paths,  &c.  Treated  in  this  way,  the  flowers  will  last  in  their 
full  beauty  from  two  to  three  months,  and  when  they  begin  to  fade  they  should 
be  picked  off,  and  when  done  with  place  the  plants  in  a  pit,  or  where  they  can 
be  kept  rather  closer  and  moister  to  encourage  growth,  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  made  a  moderate  growth,  expose  them  gradually  to  a  free  circulation  of 
air  and  sun  so  as  to  cause  them  to  set  freely  for  bloom  ;  and  during  fine  weather 
they  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  shady  sheltered  situation,  but  care  must 
be  used  to  prevent  the  balls  being  sodden  by  rain  ;  and  this  is  so  troublesome, 
especially  in  wet  localities,  that  if  room  can  conveniently  be  found  for  them  in 
a  cool,  light  house,  I  would  not  stand  them  out  of  doors  during  the  autumn. 
But  plants  which  have  to  make  their  growth  after  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
July,  which  will  be  the  case  with  specimens  that  have  bloomed,  will  require  a 
freer  exposure  to  light  and  air  in  autumn  to  get  them  set  at  every  point  than 
young  plants  which  were  encouraged  to  make  growth  early  in  spring ;  and  this 
should  be  attended  to  either  by  placing  the  plants  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  they 
have  made  a  short  growth,  and  properly  protecting  them  while  there  from 
heavy  rains,  &c.,  or  affording  them  a  situation  in  a  cool,  light  house,  where  no 
attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  atmosphere  particularly  moist. 

A  rather  strong,  rich,  fibry  peat,  nicely  broken  up,  so  as  to  clear  it  of 
coarse  roots,  &.C.,  and  liberally  mixed  with  silver  sand,  is  what  I  use  for  grow¬ 
ing  these.  This,  when  used,  should  be  in  a  proper  state  as  to  moisture,  and 
neither  variety  should,  on  any  account,  be  repotted  when  the  ball  is  either  too 
vret  or  too  dry  ;  and  in  repotting  efficient  drainage  should  be  secured,  dis¬ 
turbing  or  injuring  the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  but  the  fresh  soil  should  be 
firmly  pressed  about  the  old  ball. 

About  the  propagation  of  these  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  a  somewhat 
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tedious  affair;  too  much  so,  I  fancy,  for  any  one  to  care  to  be  their  own 
propagator  now  healthy  well-established  plants  can  be  obtained  for  a  trifle. 
The  cuttings  are  some  considerable  time  over  emitting  roots,  and  are  very  apt 
to  suffer  from  the  necessary  confinement,  and  damp  off.  Those,  however,  who 
desire  to  propagate  for  themselves  will,  with  careful  attention,  patience,  and 
the  treatment  required  of  greenhouse  liardwooded  plants,  generally  succeed  ; 
and  if  cuttings  of  IT.  tulipifera  can  be  taken  from  a  dead  plant  just  before  the 
points  used  begin  to  droop  their  leaves,  these  will  be  much  less  liable  to  damp 
off  than  sappy  cuttings  taken  from  a  healthy  plant. 

I  will  add  that  I  have  never  lost  a  plant  of  H.  tulipifera  save  by  the  decay 
of  the  bark  at  the  collar  ;  and  this  has  invariably  occurred  when  I  have  been 
keeping  the  plant  rather  closer  and  moister  than  usual,  and  has  been  caused,  in 
my  opinion,  by  mildew.  Hence  I  have  recommended  repotting  during  cool 
weather ;  and  I  intend  to  keep  the  collars  of  my  plants  of  this  coated  with 
sulphur,  mixed  with  a  little  cowdung  and  lime,  to  cause  it  to  adhere,  and  hope, 
by  this  means,  to  prevent  their  going  off  in  this  way. 

It  is  generally  said  that  there  are  too  varieties  of  tulipifera  in  cultivation, 
one  having  narrower  and  more  pointed  leaves,  and  smaller  and  less  distinctly 
marked  flowers  than  the  other.  This  may  be,  and,  if  so,  cultivators  should 
select  their  own  plants.  But  I  expect  treatment  has  much  to  do  with  causing 
the  difference  in  foliage,  &c.  At  all  events  I  have  bought  several  plants,  and 
have  never  had  but  one  variety. 

Abney  Hall.  J.  Smith. 


OUR  FRUIT  CROPS. 

In  general  it  is  only  every  alternate  year  that  we  have  a  good  crop  of  fruit ; 
it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  we  have  good  crops  two  consecutive  seasons.  This 
is  owing,  as  all  good  gardeners  know,  to  the  excessive  crops  which  the  trees, 
the  beamnej  year,  are  allowed  to  produce,  and  by  which  they  are  exhausted  of 
the  organisable  matter,  so  that  a  season  of  rest  is  necessary  to  recover  and 
collect  a  sufficient  supply  again  to  form  fruit-buds.  One  wrould  think  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  would  lead  people  to  give  some  attention  to  the 
management  of  their  fruit  trees,  and  the  timely  and  proper  thinning  of  their 
crops.  When  trees  are  properly  pruued,  and  the  young  fruit  well  thinned 
when  in  a  young  state,  so  that  only  enough  is  left  for  a  moderate  crop,  there  is 
almost  a  certainty  of  getting  every  season,  except,  of  course,  extraordinary 
ones,  crops  of  fine  fruit — very  different  as  regards  size,  flavour,  and  value  from 
the  fruit  that  come  off  trees  that  bear  a  heavy  crop.  A  very  erroneous 
notion  prevails  to  some  extent — namely,  that  a  good  fruit  crop  is  dependant  on 
fine  weather  in  spring.  That  fine  weather  is  very  favourable  for  the  setting  of 
fruit  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  ;  but  if  the  trees  have  been  allowed  to  bear 
an  excessive  crop  the  previous  year,  and  pruning  has  been  neglected,  no  matter 
how  fine  the  weather  may  be,  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  crop  of  fruit.  If  people 
would  only  pay  the  necessary  attention  to  pruning,  particularly  spur-pruning, 
and  to  the  thinning  of  the  blossoms  or  the  young  fruit,  they  w'ould  get 
moderate  crops  of  fine  fruit  nine  seasons  out  of  ten.  The  bearing  year  of  a 
single  tree  or  a  whole  orchard  may  be  changed  by  picking  off  the  blossom  or 
the  whole  of  the  fruit  when  young.  I  have  repeatedly  pinched  off  the 
blossom  of  trees,  and  invariably  they  have  formed  blossom-buds  and  borne 
fruit  the  following  season.  There  are  some  old  Apple  trees  in  the  gardens 
here  which  only  bear  fruit  every  alternate  year — one  year  a  heavy  crop,  the 
following  year  a  total  failure ;  and  this  has  occurred  regularly  for  the  last  six- 
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teen  years.  These  trees  are  so  enfeebled  that  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  them 
into  a  vigorous  condition.  There  are  also  some  other  old  trees  not  quite  so 
enfeebled,  which  also  only  bore  a  crop  of  fruit  every  alternate  season,  until 
some  years  back  they  were  severely  pruned,  having  not  only  a  great  deal  of 
wood  taken  out  of  them,  but  the  spurs  on  the  remaining  branches  well  thinned- 
out  also.  Since  that  time  these  trees  bear  fruit  every  season.  Besides  these, 
there  are  a  number  of  younger  trees  of  both  Pears  and  Apples.  I  bestow  some 
considerable  labour  on  these  trees,  especially  in  thinning  well  and  shortening 
the  spurs,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  as  they  rarely  fail  having  a 
crop  of  fruit,  and  generally  very  fine.  We  have  had  every  possible  sort  of 
weather  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  yet  I  can  say  that  the  out-door  crops  here 
have  not,  during  that  time,  been  a  complete  failure  once.  When  I  say  out¬ 
door  crops,  I,  of  course,  include  wall  Pears  and  Apples,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  bush  fruit  of  all  kinds.  I  have  always  delighted 
in  fruit  culture,  and  have  given  the  subject  much  thought;  and  I  have  long 
been  convinced  that,  with  proper  management,  it  is  quite  possible  to  get 
moderate  crops  of  fine  fruit  out  of  doors  nine  seasons  out  of  ten,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  changeableness  of  our  climate. 

To  grow  fruit  successfully  the  soil  and  situation  must  be  suitable.  If  these 
be  of  satisfactory  nature,  then  the  following  essentials  must  be  attended  to  :-r- 
1st,  The  selection  of  kinds  suitable  to  the  locality;  2nd,  The  timely  and 
proper  pruning  of  the  wood  and  spurs  ;  3rd,  Never  to  overcrop. 

1st.  The  Selection  of  Kinds  Suitable  to  the  Locality. — It  is  always  a  safe 
plan,  when  planting  largely,  to  plant  most  of  those  sorts  that  are  known  to  do 
'well  in  that  particular  locality,  and  fewer  of  such  kinds  as  have  not  been 
proved  in  that  place.  In  places  near  together  the  soil  oftentimes  is  so  different 
that  kinds  which  succeed  on  the  one  wTill  fail  on  the  other.  We  have  all  very 
much  to  learn  as  yet  on  this  subject ;  indeed  it  is  one  which  the  Boyal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  should  energetically  take  up. 

2nd.  The  Timely  and  Proper  Thinning  of  the  Wood  and  Spurs. — All  trees 
require  going  over  in  summer  and  winter,  but  if  the  summer  pruning  be  well 
carried  out,  there  will  not  be  much  pruning  required  in  winter.  Such  fruit 
trees  as  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  that  bear  on  the  young  wrood,  require  their 
shoots  to  be  all  disbudded,  shortened  where  there  is  fruit,  and  removed 
altogether  where  there  is  none,  save  the  terminal  one  and  one  at  the  base  of 
the  shoot.  It  is  better  to  have  the  shoots  rather  too  few  than  too  many. 
When  sufficiently  long  the  young  shoots  should  be  either  nailed  or  tied  in 
to  the  wall.  All  fruit  trees  that  bear  on  spurs,  as  Pears,  Apples,  Apricots, 
Plums,  Cherries,  &c.,  should  be  gone  over  twice  or  thrice  during  the  summer ; 
the  first  time  early  in  June,  when  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots  should  be 
nipped  off.  They  must  not  on  any  account  be  nipped  too  close,  as  it  would 
cause  the  other  buds  to  break.  Early  in  July,  when  all  danger  of  the  buds 
breaking  is  past,  the  young  shoots  should  all  be  cut  clean  off.  The  winter 
pruning  may  be  done  any  time  from  October  to  March  inclusive,  when  the 
wood  is  not  frozen.  It  is  not  advisable  to  prune  in  frosty  weather.  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  should  have  the  wood  that  bore  the  fruit  cut  out,  the  young 
shoots  shortened  according  to  their  strength,  and  be  washed  with  mixture  of 
soft  soap,  sulphur,  and  soot,  made  to  the  consistency  of  paint  by  water,  and 
then  neatly  nailed.  All  spur-bearing  trees  on  wralls  will  require  going  over. 
Being  trained  trees  they  will  require  no  branches  removing;  but  the  spurs 
should  be  well  thinned,  always  retaining  those  with  plump  buds  near  the  stem. 
Spur-pruning,  if  properly  done,  can  hardly  be  overdone  :  nine-tenths  of  the 
trees  in  the  country  are  ruined  by  having  too  many  spurs.  If  people  would 
only  think  what  an  important  organ  the  leaf  of  a  plant  is,  and  how  essential 
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light  and  air  are  to  it,  they  would  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  the 
spurs  well  thinned,  if  they  desired  any  fruit.  In  pruning  standard  trees,  not 
only  must  the  spurs  be  well  thinned,  as  on  trained  trees,  but  if,  through 
previous  neglect,  the  branches  are  too  numerous,  some  of  them  should  be 
carefully  taken  off. 

3rd.  Never  to  Overcrop. — This  is  the  fatal  rock  on  which  so  many  are  lost. 
In  a  good  fruit  year,  go  where  you  may,  you  will  in  general  find  fruit  trees, 
particularly  large  old  trees,  overburdened  with  fruit.  One  may  oftentimes  see 
as  many  fruit  on  one  tree  as  would  suffice  for  a  moderate  crop  for  twenty  trees 
the  same  size.  And  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  overcropping  ?  The 
trees  become  so  exhausted  of  their  organisable  matter  that  they  make  no 
growth,  and  a  season  of  rest  is  needed  to  collect  matter  sufficient  to  form 
flower-buds.  Not  only  does  this  overcropping  exhaust  the  trees,  and  bring  on 
premature  decay,  but  the  crop  is  not  worth  as  much  as  a  much  more  moderate 
crop,  because  in  plentiful  seasons  small  fruit  is  of  little  value,  whilst  fine  good 
fruit  always  realise  a  fair  price.  Even  with  the  most  careful  pruning  many 
trees  will  show  more  blossom,  and  a  deal  more  fruit  set,  than  is  needed  for  a 
crop.  In  this  case  thinning  either  of  the  blossoms  or  the  fruit  is  absolutely 
necessary,  if  we  wish  to  have  fine  fruit,  and  to  have  crops  every  year  ;  and 
this  thinning  should  be  followed  up  every  season,  if  we  wish  to  keep  the  trees 
in  a  vigorous,  healthy,  bearing  state. 

Trees  pruned  and  spurred  and  thinned,  as  above  described,  have  a  very 
different  appearance  when  in  blossom  from  trees  not  so  attended  to  ;  they 
have  fine  bold  flowers,  the  young  fruit  is  strong,  and  swell  to  a  fine  and  good 
size,  with  the  certainty  of  a  crop  year  after  year,  instead  of  every  alternate 
year.  From  my  own  practical  experience  I  am  convinced  that,  with  proper 
management,  not  without,  good  crops  of  fruit  may  be  obtained  every  year  out 
of  doors. 

Stour  ton.  M.  Saul. 


THE  PEAR  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

(  Continued  from  page  112.) 

AMBRETTE . — Merlet. 

Identification. — Merlet  Abrege,  Duh.  Arb.  Fruit,  ii.  186.  t.  xxxi.  Mill.  Diet. 
No.  57.  Lind.  Or.  386.  Jard.  Fruit,  du  Mus.  liv.  37. 

Synonymes. — Ambrette  d’Hiver,  Knoop  Pom.  t.  vii.  Cal.  Traitd  ii.  356.  Hort.  Soc. 
Cat.  eel.  3.  p.  122.  Ambrette  grise,  Acc.  Knoop  Pom.  134.  Belle  Gabriel,  Ibid.  Trompe 
Valet,  Ibid.  Ambre  gris,  Inst.  Arb.  Fruit.  158.  Poire  d’Ambre,  Acc.  Merlet.  Trompe 
Coquin,  Acc.  Mayer  Pom.  Franc,  ii.  n.  6.  Wahre  Winter  Ambrette,  Biel  Kernobst.  iv.  3. 
Winterambrette,  Christ  Worterb.  149.  Ambrette  mit  Dornen,  Ibid. 

Figures. — Knoop  Pom.  t.  vii.  Dub.  Arb.  Fr.  ii.  t.  xxxi.  Kraft  Pom.  Aust.  t.  140. 
Sickler  Obstgart  v.  t.  14.  Jard.  Fruit  du  Mus.  liv.  37. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  2^  inches  broad  and  24-  inches  long  ; 
obovate  or  roundish  oval,  and  rounding  from  the  middle  to  the  apex,  but 
tapering  towards  the  stalk,  Skin  somewhat  rough,  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  covered  with  reddish  brown  russet,  except  when  grown  in  a  light  soil, 
and  then  it  is  paler  and  of  a  light  grey  colour.  Eye  small  and  open,  with  flat 
and  reflexed  segments  placed  in  a  shallow  and  even  basin.  Stalk  varying 
from  three-quarters  to  an  inch  in  length,  stout,  and  inserted  in  a  small  cavity, 
which  is  considerably  furrowed.  Flesh  greenish  white,  very  juicy,  buttery, 
and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  and  highly-perfumed  musky  flavour,  supposed 
to  resemble  the  scent  of  Sweet  Sultan,  which,  in  France,  is  called  Ambrette , 
and  hence  its  name. 
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An  old  French  dessert  Pear,  long  held  in  high  estimation  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent,  but  now  ranking  only  as  a  second-rate  variety. 
It  is  said,  when  grown  in  a  light  dry  soil  and  a  warm  situation  it  is  a  richly 
flavoured  and  excellent  autumn  Pear.  It  is  in  season  from  November  till 
January. 

The  tree  is  an  excellent  bearer,  succeeds  best  as  a  standard,  either  on  the 
pear  or  quince  stock,  but  with  greatest  success  on  the  latter.  The  wrood  is 
short  and  stout,  and  in  training  requires  to  be  pruned  long. 


AMBROSIA. — Sivitzer. 

Identification. — Switz.  Fr.  Gard.  113.  Lindl.  Guide,  333.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
ed.  3.  n.  7.  Down.  Fr.  Anier.  331. 

Synonyme. — Early  Beurre,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  1.  n.  13. 

Fruit  medium-sized,  roundish  obovate,  and  slightly  flattened.  Skin  smooth, 
greenish  yellow,  covered  with  small  grey  specks  and  slight  marks  of  russet. 
Eye  closed,  set  in  a  consi¬ 
derable  depression.  Stalk 
l^inch  long,  slender,  in¬ 
serted  in  an  open  cavity. 

Flesh  tender,  buttery,  and 
melting,  rich,  sugary,  and 
perfumed. 

A  delicious  summer 
dessert  Pear  of  first-rate 
quality.  It  ripens  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  keeps  only  a 
few  days  after  being  ga¬ 
thered. 

The  tree  is  a  good 
bearer,  a  hardy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  grower,  and  succeeds 
well  as  a  standard,  either 
on  the  pear  or  quince 
stock.  It  is  related  by 
Switzer  that  this  variety 
was  introduced  from 
France  “  among  that 
noble  collection  of  fruit 
that  was  planted  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  in  St. 

James’s  Park  soon  after 
the  Restoration,  but  is 
now  (1724)  cut  down.” 

Although  stated  by  Swit¬ 
zer  to  be  originally  from 

-n  t  i  j  Ambrosia. 

France,  I  find  no  record 

of  it  in  any  French  author  under  this  name.  Jahn,  in  the  <c  ITandbuch,”  con¬ 
siders  it  synonymous  with  Diel’s  Braunrothe  Pomeranzbirne,  which  Metzger 
says  is  the  same  as  Orange  rouge  of  the  French  authors,  but  I  am  convinced 
it  is  not  the  same  as  the  latter. 


AMIRAL  CECILE. — Boisb. 

Identification. — Boisb.  Bull.  Rouen.  1858.  Liron  d’Air.  Poir.  Prec.  376. 

Fruit  large,  3^  inches  long,  and  about  the  same  in  diameter ;  roundish 
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obovate.  Skin  at  first  of  a  deep  green  colour,  thickly  covered  with  grey 
russet,  becoming  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour  as  it  attains  maturity.  Eye  large 
and  open,  with  short  stunted  segments.  Stalk  very  short  and  slender,  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  and  uneven  cavity.  Flesh 
fine-grained,  buttery,  and  melting,  slightly  gritty  at  the  core,  remarkably  juicy, 
sugary,  and  perfumed. 

A  first-rate  dessert  Pear,  ripe  in  the  end  of  October,  and  lasting  in  use  till 
Christmas. 

The  tree  is  very  hardy,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  an  abundant  bearer.  It 
was  raised  by  M.  Boisbunel,  of  Rouen,  from  seed  sown  in  1846,  and  first 
produced  fruit  in  1858. 


AMIRE  JOANNET .—Buh. 

Identification. — Duh.  Arb.  Fruit,  ii.  125.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  n.  8.  Down. 
Fr.  Amer.  330. 

Synonymes. — Admire  Joannet,  Merlet  Abr6g6.  Joannet,  Poit  et  Turp.  Jeanette, 
Acc.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  Petit  St.  Jean,  Acc.  Bon.  Jard.  1848.  p.  494.  St.  Jean,  Acc. 
Dalbret  Cours.  327.  St.  John’s  Pear,  Ken  Amer.  Or.  131.  Early  Sugar,  Pom.  Man. 
Sugar  Pear,  Acc.  Down.  Fr.  Amer.  Harvest  Pear,  Ibid.  Johannisbirn,  Christ  Worberb. 
184.  Kornbirn,  Acc.  Gott.  Obst.  318.  Henbirn,  Ibid. 

Fruit  small,  regularly  pyriform.  Skin  very  smooth,  of  a  pale  greenish 
yellow  colour  at  first,  which  changes  as  it  ripens  to  a  beautiful  deep  wraxen 
yellow,  and  with  a  faint  tinge  of  red  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  Eye 
open,  with  stout  erect  segments,  and  placed  even  with  the  surface.  Stalk  from 
1|  to  inch  long,  stout  and  fleshy  at  the  insertion  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
fruit  without  depression.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  sugary,  and  pleasantly 
flavoured,  but  soon  becomes  mealy. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  summer  Pears.  It  ripens  in  July,  and  is  called 
Amire  Joannet  from  being  ready  in  some  parts  of  France  about  St.  John’s  day, 
the  24th  of  June. 

The  tree  is  of  small  growth,  and  for  standards  should  be  grown  on  the 
pear,  although  for  dwarfs  it  succeeds  equally  well  on  the  quince. 

ANANAS. — Knoop. 

Identification. — Knoop  Pom.  78.  tab.  i.  Bon  Jard.  1848.  497. 

Synonymes. — Knoop’s  Ananasbirne,  Diet  Kernobst.  vii.  74.  Ananas  Peer,  Knoop 
Pom.  tab.  i. 

Figure. — Knoop  Pom.  tab.  i. 

Fruit  about  medium  size,  2£  inches  broad,  and  about  the  same  in  height ; 
roundish-obovate  or  bergamot-shaped.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  deep  lively  green 
colour  at  first,  but  changing  as  it  ripens  to  yellowish  green,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
red  next  the  sun,  and  strewed  with  brown  russet  dots.  Eye  large  and  open, 
with  stout,  broad  segments,  and  set  in  a  moderately  deep  basin.  Stalk  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  stout  and  fleshy  at  the  insertion.  Flesh  white, 
slightly  gritty,  but  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  rich  sugary,  aromatic,  and  musky 
flavour,  supposed  by  some  to  resemble  that  of  the  Pine  Apple  :  hence  the 
name. 

This  is  an  excellent  dessert  Pear,  ripe  during  the  end  of  September,  but 
does  not  continue  long. 

The  Passe  Colmar  is  sometimes  found  under  this  name,  but  they  are  totally 
distinct  varieties,  and  it  is  very  different  from  the  Beurre  Ancuicis  of  the 
Belgian  pomologists. 
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ANANAS  DE  COURTRAI.— Bivort. 

Identification. — An- 

nales  de  Pom.  ii. 

Fruit  large,  3^  to 
4  inches  long,  and 
2£  to  3  inches  wide, 
pyramidal,  and  often 
inclining  to  oval,  un¬ 
dulating  and  bossed 
on  its  surface.  Skin 
bright  green  at  first, 
dotted  and  clouded 
with  fawn-coloured 
russet,  but  changing 
as  it  ripens  to  lemon 
yellow.  Eye  half 
open,  with  downy 
segments,  and  set  in 
a  shallow  uneven  de¬ 
pression.  Stalk  from 
three-quarters  to  1^ 
inch  long,  very  stout, 
swollen  at  its  inser¬ 
tion,  and  attached  to 
the  fruit  on  a  level 
with  the  surface. 

Flesh  tender,  melt¬ 
ing,  and  very  juicy, 
with  a  rich,  sugary, 
and  perfumed  fla¬ 
vour. 

A  very  handsome 
and  excellent  early 
Pear.  Ripe  in  Au¬ 
gust. 

The  tree  is  of 
medium  growth  and 
an  abundant  bearer, 
suitable  either  for  a 
standard  or  pyramid. 

It  has  been  grown  Ananas  de  Courtrai. 

rather  extensively  for  many  years  about  Courtrai,  but  there  is  no  account  pre¬ 
served  of  its  origin. 

ANANAS  D’ETE. — Ilort. 

Identification. — Ilort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  p.  122.  Down.  Fr.  Amer.  350.  Neill 
Ilort.  88. 

Synonyme. — King  William  Pear.  Acc.  Neill.  Hort.  88. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  3  inches  long  and  2|-  wide ;  obtuse  pyriform* 
Skin  yellowish  green,  with  a  brownish  tinge  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and 
almost  entirely  covered  with  rough  brown  russet  dots.  Eye  open,  with  short 
stiff  segments,  and  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  about  1A  inch  long,  scarcely 
at  all  depressed,  but  generally  with  a  swelling  on  one  side  of  it.  Flesh  deli¬ 
cate,  buttery,  and  melting,  with  a  pleasantly  perfumed  flavour. 
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An  excellent  dessert  Pear  for  northern  climates,  but  only  considered  second- 
rate  in  the  south.  It  ripens  in  September. 

The  tree  succeeds  well  as  a  standard,  and  is  a  good  bearer.  Dr.  Neill  says, 
“  In  the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Edinburgh  it  ripens  on  a  standard  in  the 
second  week  of  September.” 

ANDREWS. — Kendrick. 

Identification. — Ken.  Amer.  Or.  158.  Down.  Fr.  Amer.  349. 

Synonymes. — Amory,  Acc.  Down.  Fr.  Amer.  Gibson,  Ibid. 

Figure. — Down.  Fr.  Amer.  fig.  144. 

Fruit  large,  3i  inches  long,  and  2%  wide,  pyriform.  Skin  smooth  and 
rather  thick,  of  a  pale  yellowish  green  colour,  with  dull  red  on  the  side  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  thinly  strewed  with  dots.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  small  and  shallow 
basin.  Stalk  inch  long,  curved,  and  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh 
greenish  white,  very  juicy,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour. 

An  American  dessert  Pear,  highly  esteemed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  ripens  in  the  middle  and  end  of  September. 

The  tree  is  an  excellent  and  regular  bearer,  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  succeeds 
well  as  a  standard.  This  with  grafts  of  a  number  of  other  varieties  of  fruits 
I  received  from  America  five  years  ago,  but  it  has  not  produced  fruit  yet.  In 
its  native  country  it  is  considered  one  of  the  very  best.  It  originated  at  Dor¬ 
chester,  Massachusetts,  and  was  first  introduced  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Andrews,  after  whom  it  was  named.  The  other  names  given  as  synonymes 
arise  from  the  several  parties  who  occupied  the  garden  where  the  original  tree 
is  growing. 

(Jo  be  continued.)  H. 


THE  VERBENA  CONSIDERED  AS  A  BEDDING  PLANT. 

Yery  little  improvement  has  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  Yerbenas 
suited  to  out-door  decorative  purposes.  The  attention  and  skill  of  the  raisers 
seem  to  have  been  almost  entirely  devoted  to  producing  finely-formed  eyed 
varieties  ;  and  I  must  say  they  have  been  successful,  for  few  flowers  have  so  much 
improved  of  late  as  the  Yerbena.  My  object  is  now  to  point  out  how  unwise  it 
is  for  those  who  wish  to  make  an  out-door  display  with  this  lovely  flower  to  waste 
their  money,  time,  and  space  in  growing  kinds* that  are  quite  unsuited  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Many  sorts  which  are  most  attractive  when  grown  under  glass,  and  taste¬ 
fully  staged  at  an  exhibition,  are  neither  effective  nor  interesting  when  grown  in  the 
open  air,  and  exposed  to  drenching  rain  and  scorching  sun ;  added  to  which  the 
habit  of  many  of  the  best  show  varieties  is  in  no  way  calculated  to  withstand  the 
heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  that  the  majority  of  our  bedding  plants  are  expected 
to  endure.  The  following  list  comprises  those  kinds  only  that  have  been  well 
proved : — 

PURPLE. 

Lord  Craven. — A  very  beautiful  kind ;  colour  similar  to  the  bloom  on  a  ripe 
damson  ;  truss  large  ;  rather  a  weedy  grower ;  requires  pegging-down  as  it  grows, 
and  should  be  planted  on  good  ground. 

Purple  King. — An  effective  dwarf-growing  variety.  Does  exceedingly  well 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  and  is  generally  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
best  bedding  sorts  known ;  but  in  the  midland  and  northern  counties  it  does  not 
always  come  up  to  this  standard. 

MAROON. 

PlacJc  Prince. — This  is  the  only  Yerbena  of  the  above  colour  that  I  can 
recommend.  It  is  an  excellent  variety,  and  quite  distinct.  The  foliage  is  scarcely 
so  dense  as  might  be  desired ;  but,  by  close  planting  on  rich  ground,  and  attention 
to  pegging-down,  a  magnificent  bed  can  be  produced. 
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SCARLET. 

Spark . — A  dwarf-growing,  very  brilliant  variety  ;  requires  no  pegging.  Should 
be  planted  close,  on  good  ground. 

Lord  Leigh. — A  fine  large  kind,  and  a  strong  grower,  with  large  foliage. 
Should  not  be  planted  on  rich  ground,  or  foliage  will  be  produced  at  the  expense 
of  the  bloom.  It  requires  pegging. 

Foxliunter. — Another  strong-growing  kind,  which  much  resembles  the  former, 
and  requires  similar  treatment. 

Firefly. — A  free-blooming  variety,  with  very  long  footstalks,  which  peculiarity 
is  its  greatest  drawback.  It  requires  constantly  pegging. 

RUBY. 

Huhy  King  is  the  only  one  of  this  colour  that  I  can  recommend.  It  is  quite 
a  distinct  kind,  and  a  charming  colour.  The  flowers  are  of  exquisite  form,  and  of 
great  substance.  It  is  a  sturdy  grower,  and  makes  a  beautiful  bed. 

CRIMSON,  AND  VARIOUS  SHADES  OF  RED. 

Geant  des  Batailles. — This  well-known  variety  still  holds  its  place  as  one  of 
the  best  dark  varieties.  It  requires  pegging  as  it  grows. 

Nemesis. — Although  not  so  bright  as  others  of  its  class,  it  is  a  most  useful 
variety,  and  will  produce  very  fine  heads  of  bloom,  which  remain  in  perfection 
for  a  long  period.  Although  of  a  good  habit,  pegs  will  be  requisite. 

Decorator. — A  bright  shade  of  crimson  ;  distinct  and  good.  A  moderate  grower. 

SHADED  FLESH,  WITH  CRIMSON  CENTRES. 

L' Avenir  de  Hallent. — This  is  a  charming  variety,  producing  an  abundance  of 
large  flower-heads,  which  remain  a  long  time  in  perfection  ;  the  habit  is  robust. 
If  pegged  as  the  shoots  are  formed,  and  otherwise  attended  to,  few  kinds  will 
make  so  pleasing  a  bed. 

j Rose  Imperial. —  Somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  foregoing,  but  not  so 
effective.  It  requires  similar  treatment. 

Madame  Hermann  Steiger. — A  pleasing  variety,  paler  in  colour  than  either  of 
the  preceding.  Hot  being  so  strong  a  grower,  it  requires  planting  closer. 

PINK. 

Heine  des  Fleurs. — A  lovely  shade  of  pink,  rather  delicate  in  habit,  and  dwarf 
in  growth.  Enquires  planting  close,  or  it  will  not  sufficiently  cover  the  ground. 

Lizzy. — .An  excellent  variety,  of  moderate  growth,  and  stands  the  weather 
better  than  most  of  its  colour. 

WHITE. 

Ze  Grand  Houle  de  Neige  is  the  best  self  white.  Moderate  grower. 

Snowflake. — Another  good  white  ;  in  some  localities  excellent. 

WHITE,  WITH  CRIMSON  OR  PURPLE  CENTRES. 

Venus. — A  very  pleasing  kind,  by  no  means  a  strong  grower.  Should  be  closely 
planted,  and  pegged  as  it  grows. 

Fairest  of  the  Fair. — Similar  to  the  above,  but  not  generally  so  good  a  grower. 

Arour  readers  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the  whole  of  the  above. 

The  Cedars ,  Castle  Bromwich.  Charles  Jas.  Perry. 


DEW. 

Dew,  in  Scripture  used  figuratively,  denotes  something  good,  as  in  Hos.  xiv.  5  ; 
Psalm  cx.  3  ;  and  Job  xxiv.  19  ;  but  in  the  natural  world,  if  dew  becomes  frozen 
(hoar  frost),  it  is  not  good  for  vegetation.  Great  misapprehensions  have  existed, 
and  still  do  exist,  as  to  what  dew  is,  and  as  to  what  causes  it.  It  is  caused  by 
radiation,  and  by  the  earth  being  colder  than  the  atmosphere.  Dew  is  condensed 
moisture.  It  never  accompanies  a  cloudy  night,  because  the  atmosphere  is  colder 
than  the  earth,  upon  which  heat  is  stopped  back  by  the  clouds.  Dew  is  deposited 
only  on  clear  nights  ;  and  so  inimical  are  clouds,  that  if,  after  a  deposit  of  dew, 
clouds  intervene,  the  dew  already  deposited  will  vanish.  If  dew  be  deposited, 
and  winds  ensue,  the  winds  will  dispel  it.  Dew,  then,  is  the  effect  of  radiation, 
and  is  a  condensation  of  moisture  which  takes  place  when  the  earth  is  cooled 
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faster  by  radiation  than  beat  can  be  re-snpplied.  In  a  word,  it  is  occasioned  by 
tbe  earth  being  colder  than  the  air.  Dew  first  ascends  and  then  descends.  After 
the  atmosphere  is  impregnated  to  the  full  with  the  ascending  dew  the  surplusage 
returns  to  the  earth.  As  the  dew  descends  perpendicularly,  thatched  fruit  walls 
have  an  advantage  over  walls  without  copings,  or  with  narrow  copings. 

We  all  like  a  fine  dewy  morning,  but  none  of  us  like  a  hoar  frost,  which  is 
frozen  dew.  I  am  more  afraid  of  hoar  frost  than  dry  black  frost.  Severe  frosts 
usually  occur  in  the  early  part  of  winter,  during  Nature’s  dormancy  :  moreover, 
very  severe  frosts  occur  but  seldom.  Hoar  frosts  occur  every  year  with  frequency 
after  spring-quickening ;  and  hence,  though  not  so  severe  as  winter  frosts,  they 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  injurious.  In  either  case  moisture  gives  frost  power. 
Plants,  or  vegetables,  suffer  more  in  low  damp  situations  than  on  the  hills. 
Therefore,  keep  tender  things  as  high  and  dry  as  you  can. 

Rushton.  W.  F.  Eadclyffe. 


RECIPE  FOR  DESTROYING  GOOSEBERRY  CATERPILLAR. 

Take  1  ounce  of  hellebore  powder,  and  2  ounces  of  powdered  alum,  dilute 
these  first  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  so  as  to  get  them  thoroughly  mixed,  then 
add  a  gallon  of  water.  Apply  the  mixture  to  the  bushes  affected  either  by  wetting 
them  with  a  syringe  or  waterpot  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  the  cater¬ 
pillar  will  drop  soon  after  feeding  upon  the  leaves.  I  have  made  use  of  the  same 
proportion  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  have  always  found  it  most  effectual. 
Hellebore  powder  will  destroy  these  pests  by  dusting  them  dry,  but  it  cannot  in 
this  way  be  applied  so  regularly  over  the  leaves  as  when  diluted.  The  principal 
use  of  the  alum  is  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  leaves.  The  price  of  hellebore 
powder  is  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  alum  M.  One  gallon  would  do  from  ten  to  twelve 
full-sized  bushes,  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  an  expensive  affair.  It  is,  however, 
very  requisite  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  over  the  bushes  in  watching  their  first 
attacks,  and  applying  the  recipe  as  soon  as  the  insects  are  observed.  If  only 
applied  to  those  bushes  which  are  seen  to  be  attacked,  the  first  or  second  good 
shower  of  rain  makes  the  leaves  as  clean  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  to  them. 

Gordon  Castle.  John  Webster. 


HOYA  PAXTONI. 

This  is  a  gem  and  a  worthy  addition  to  recently-imported  plants.  All  the 
Hoyas  are  undoubtedly  beautiful  when  well  grown.  Bella  makes  a  fine  plant  for  a 
basket,  but  it  is  far  from  being  such  a  free  grower  as  Paxtoni.  The  subject  of 
these  few  remarks  strikes  freely  from  cuttings  at  almost  any  season.  If  spring 
cuttings  are  employed  it  is  advisable  not  to  allow  the  plants  to  bloom  the  same 
season,  but  grow  them  on  all  through  the  season  in  an  ordinary  stove  near  the 
glass,  pinching  out  the  points  occasionally  to  secure  a  good  bushy  plant.  Three 
struck  cuttings  in  a  pot  make  a  good  specimen  much  sooner  than  one,  I  would 
never  put  in  less  than  two.  Be  careful  not  to  over-pot  at  any  stage,  it  grows  freer 
under  than  over-potted  ;  a  24-size  pot  is  amply  large  enough  for  a  tolerably  good 
specimen ;  a  32  is  a  most  suitable  size  to  grow  in  for  table-decoration,  of  which 
Paxtoni  is  well  adapted :  I  scarcely  know  a  more  suitable  plant.  It  will  grow 
freely  in  sandy  peat  and  leaf  mould  with  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal  or  a  few  pot¬ 
sherds  in  the  soil.  I  have  plants  of  Paxtoni  now  in  bloom,  which  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  treatment,  which  are  beautiful  objects. 

Crom  Castle.  John  Edlington. 


ON  THE  BARK  OF  THE  LIME  TREE. 

Gardeners  know  the  use  of  bast  mats,  both  for  protecting  and  tying-up 
plants  ;  but  some  may  not  know  how  the  useful  material  is  obtained  ot  which 
they  are  made.  Bast  is  derived  from  the  Eussian  word  “  Bast,’  which  means 
bark.  Lately  a  friend  showed  me  some  matting,  fully  equal  in  quality  to  that  of 
foreign  growth,  which  he  had  made  from  the  bark  of  the  Lime  tree  after  it  was 
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soaked  in  water  like  flax,  to  cause  tlie  fibre  to  separate  from  tlie  stems  ;  but  those 
being  of  only  one  season’s  growth,  of  course  contain  only  one  layer  of  fibre, 
while  Lime  bark  has  more  or  less  coatings  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree,  and 
branches  from  which  the  bark  was  peeled.  I  have  sent  with  this  paper  two 
specimens  of  matting,  one  from  a  branch  about  five  years  old,  the  other  from  the 
trunk  about  fifty.  The  bark  was  peeled  off  in  August,  during  very  hot  and  dry 
weather,  and  soaked  in  water  about  a  month  before  the  coatings  of  bast  could  be 
separated  from  the  outer  bark.  Perhaps,  if  the  operation  is  performed  in  spring 
when  the  bark  is  more  full  of  sap,  less  steeping  will  suffice.  Lately  bast  mats 
have  been  of  very  inferior  quality,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  tying-up ;  but 
whether  this  is  owing  to  some  new  process  of  preparing  the  material  that  destroys 
the  glutinous  matter  in  the  rind  of  which  they  are  made,  or  to  their  being  obtained 
from  inferior  bark,  I  cannot  determine.  Still  it  may  be  seen  by  the  specimens 
noticed  above  that  young  bark  produces  the  toughest  matting,  while  that  from  old 
is  brittle  and  .worthless,  similar  to  that  complained  of.  I  have  already  intimated 
that  the  produce  from  old  bark  is  far  greater  than  that  from  young  ;  in  fact,  each 
contains  a  layer  or  coating  of  fibre,  according  to  the  years  of  growth,  as  regularly 
as  the  yearly  rings  of  wood  in  a  tree.  This  reminds  me  of  the  assertion  that  those 
rings  are  formed  of  the  inner  bark  in  question  ;  but,  if  so,  some  of  it  must  be  left 
behind,  or  how  are  the  yearly  coatings  of  fibre  formed  of  which  bast-mats  are 
made  ?  J.  Wighton. 
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European  Weeds  in  New  Zealand. — Dr. 
Hooker  states  in  the  “  Natural  History  Re¬ 
view, ”  that  the  Water  Cress  increases  to  such 
an  extent  in  the  rivers  of  New  Zealand  as  to 
threaten  to  choke  them  up ;  that  in  the  Avon, 
a  deep  stream  running  through  Christchurch, 
the  annual  cost  of  keeping  the  river  free  for 
navigation  is  £300  ;  and  that  the  stems  have 
measured  as  much  as  12  feet  long,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Docks  are 
to  be  found  in  every  river  bed,  and  the  Sow 
Thistle  has  spread  all  over  the  country,  up  to 
an  elevation  of  6000  feet. 

Mr.  James  Yeitcu  for  his  services  to  horti¬ 
culture,  was,  on  the  distribution  of  prizes  at 
the  Brussels  Exhibition,  created  a  Knight  of 
the  -  Order  of  Leopold,  End  a  similar  honour 
was  conferred  on  M.  A.  Verschaffelt,  of  Ghent. 

Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden. — This  gar¬ 
den  is  about  to  receive  an  extensive  addition, 
by  the  incorporation  with  it  of  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Garden  adjoining  it  to  the  south.  The 
Experimental  Garden  was  established  by  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  but  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  government  grant  of  £200,  from 
1833  to  1858.  In  1857  the  Society,  finding 
itself  in  difficulties,  memorialised  the  Board 
of  Works  to  take  the  lease  off  their  hands, 
and  in  1858  these  difficulties  were  increased 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant.  After  re¬ 
peated  delays  the  Council  of  the  Society  have 
received  an  offer  of  £1000  from  the  Board  for 
surrender  of  the  lease,  and  for  the  large  hall, 
winter  garden,  and  gardener’s  house,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Society  paying  the  arrears  of 
rent  due  to  the  office  of  Woods,  which  have 
accumulated  to  nearly  £850.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  it  was.  re¬ 
solved  to  accept  the  offer.  Sir  William 


Gibson  Craig,  who  presided,  expressed  his 
confidence  that  the  Board  of  Works  would 
use  the  additional  ground  in  such  a  way  as  to 
confer  a  great  boon  on  horticultural  science. 
The  great  herbarium  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
second  only  to  that  of  Kew,  was  almost  de¬ 
stroyed  for  want  of  accommodation,  but  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Experimental  Garden  would 
be  admirably  exhibited  for  study  and  consul¬ 
tation.  The  winter  garden,  when  filled  with 
the  half-hardy  plants  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  resorts  for 
the  public  during  the  winter ;  and  a  great 
part  of  the  new  ground  would  be  set  apart  as 
an  arboretum,  which  would  be  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  proprietors  of  land,  and  to  the 
numerous  students  of  botany  in  Edinburgh 
University,  which  was  the  greatest  medical 
school  of  the  kingdom.  Although  the  ar¬ 
rangement  was  not  an  altogether  favourable 
one  for  the  Society,  it  was  one  which  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  public,  and  would 
render  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh  one 
of  the  best-equipped  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  the  world. 

Gardeners’  Benevolent  Institution. — 
The  Bight  Hon.  Charles  Lawson,  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  to  take  the 
chair  at  the  anniversary  meeting  on  the  8th 
of  July,  has  issued  an  appeal  to  those  in¬ 
terested  in  gardening,  to  add  their  names  to 
the  subscription  list  of  this  Institution,  which 
has  now  fifty-seven  pensioners  on  its  funds. 

At  the  first  great  show  at  the  Regent’s  Park, 
on  May  21st,  the  two  celebrated  growers  of 
Azaleas,  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  and  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  appeared  in  competition,  the  awards 
being  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Son.  In 
both  of  these  collections  were  enormous  plants, 
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covered  with  bloom,  and  of  the  nicest  sym¬ 
metry,  but  so  thoroughly  artificial  in  their 
general  appearance  as  to  be  burlesques  on  the 
work  of  nature.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  such 
huge  specimens  tortured  and  twisted  into 
limits  as  unnatural  as  they  were  undesirable. 
It  did  seem  as  if  the  perfection  of  Azalea¬ 
growing  culminates  in  the  entire  absence  of 
any  evidence  of  foliage  to  the  plants.  All 
this  verdant  garniture  must  be  hidden  beneath 
layers  of  flowers,  as  if  it  were  a  floricultural 
heresy  to  have  it  in  contrast  with  the  glare  of 
the  bloom.  Cast  in  this  mould  of  fashion, 
they  stood  in  relation  to  the  majority  of  the 
subj  ects  exhibited  as  do  the  soldiers,  criminals, 
and  lunatics  of  a  nation  to  its  people.  They 
must  be  kept  under  restraint  as  they  do  slaves. 
The  past  two  seasons  have  witnessed  a  re¬ 
volution  in  the  plan  of  exhibiting  Hoses, 
thanks  to  some  manly  high-spirited  judges  ; 
it  may  be  that  ere  long  will  be  witnessed  the 
inauguration  of  another  epoch  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  Azaleas  from  this  thraldom  which  now 
for  some  seasons  has  bound  them  as  with  iron 
bands. 

M.  Leroy’s  Nurseries  at  Angers. — These 
occupy  an  extent  of  415  acres,  of  which  247 
are  sandy  loam,  130  calcareous  loam,  and  the 
remainder  light  sandy  soil  and  about  5  acres 
of  peat  earth.  272  acres  are  in  fruit  trees,  and 
the  other  143  are  filled  with  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants.  300  men  are  employed, 
and  they  are  under  the  superintendence  of  27 
foremen,  each  of  whom  is  responsible  for  his 
own  department.  Altogether  about  2,000,000 
of  fruit  trees  of  all  ages  and  sizes  are  grown ; 
and,  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  orders,  from 
October  to  the  end  of  May,  extra  hands  have 
to  be  taken  on  :  150  men  are  required  to  take 
up  the  trees,  100  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  with 
fresh  stock,  and  50  are  employed  in  packing. 
Every  day  from  1 5  to  24  tons  of  packages  of 
all  sizes  are  carried  away  by  the  railway  vans. 
The  cost  of  packing  is  nearly  as  follows : — 
Boxes,  £600;  baskets,  £400;  straw,  £120; 
hay,  £80;  moss,  £100;  willows,  £120;  pack¬ 
thread,  £100;  rods,  £40.  Flower-pots  come 
to  £280  ;  wooden  labels  and  addresses,  £120; 
peat,  £120;  and  manure,  £400. 

The  Municipal  Garden  of  Paris. — The 
city  of  Paris  has  a  garden  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  for  the  propagation  and  growth  of 
the  thousands  of  plants  which  are  turned  out 
in  the  squares  and  other  public  places.  This 
establishment  has  just  been  enlarged  :  it  now 
occupies  a  little  more  than  an  acre,  contains 
twenty-four  houses,  and  more  than  107,000 
square  feet  of  glass  in  the  shape  of  frames. 
Of  the  houses,  a  stove,  covering  an  area  of 
4660  square  feet,  is  devoted  to  Palms  and 
other  tall-growing  tropical  plants,  to  the 
number  of  2000  ;  another,  covering  5382  feet, 
to  Camellias,  from  6  to  18  feet  high,  some  of 
which  once  belonged  to  the  collection  formed 
at  Malmaison  by  the  Empress  Josephine. 


Some  of  these  will  produce  from  4000  to  5000 
flowers  in  a -year.  There  are,  besides,  2500 
strong  plants  in  a  greenhouse  covering  4669 
square  feet ;  another,  covering  4250  feet,  con¬ 
tains  Camellias  in  pots  and  boxes,  Eucalyp¬ 
tuses,  and  Mimosas,  altogether  about  3000 
plants;  2500  plants,  consisting  of  100  species 
of  Ficus,  occupy  another  house  covering  1184 
square  feet.  Of  Araliacese  there  arc  400 
plants  of  60  species,  2500  Hibiscus  chinensis, 
3500  Bananas,  12,000  Begonias,  6000  fine 
Aroidem,  and  innumerable  Pelargoniums, 
Dracaenas,  Cinerarias,  Chinese  Primulas,  and 
other  ornamental  plants.  The  propagating- 
house  is  2152  feet  in  extent,  and  in  two  divi¬ 
sions.  It  contains  700  bell-glasses,  capable 
of  containing  altogether  50,000  cuttings,  of 
which  there  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  relays 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  number  of 
plants  protected  by  the  3000  lights  is  not 
much  less  than  350,000.  An  immense  cellar 
of  16,146  square  feet  holds,  in  winter,  200,000 
Canna  roots,  which  produce  such  an  excellent 
effect  in  the  public  squares.  There  is,  in 
addition,  a  great  extent  of  shed  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  potting,  compost,  &c ,  and  in  which, 
on  wet  days,  there  is  room  for  fifty  workmen. 
There  are  550  yards  of  Arbor  Yitse  hedges,  to 
break  the  force  of  the  winds,  and  to  afford 
shade  from  the  sun.  The  ground  occupied  by 
the  houses  is  chiefly  taken  up  by  plants  for  pro¬ 
pagation,  and  new  ones  on  trial.  The  manager 
is  M.  Barillet-Deschamps,  who  is  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Alphand,  “  Administrate ur 
des  Promenades  et  Plantations .”  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  increasing  demands  which  are 
made  on  this  establishment,  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  garden  of  10  acres  has  been  established 
at  Vincennes,  in  which  more  than  a  million 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  annuals  are 
grown. — {La  Belgique  Horticole.) 

Pomology  in  Holland. — The  Pomological 
Society  of  Boskoop  have  announced  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  work  on  the  fruits  of  Holland. 
It  is  to  consist  of  forty  parts,  each  containing 
two  chromo-lithographed  plates  of  several 
subjects,  with  descriptive  letterpress.  Each 
part  is  to  cost  two  francs. 

Preservation  of  Pollen. — The  length  of 
time  which  pollen  will  retain  its  fertilising 
power  is  a  subject  of  great  horticultural  im¬ 
portance,  as  on  it  depends  the  possibility  of 
crossing  and  hybridising  plants  flowering  at 
long  distances  apart.  The  following  instance 
will  serve  to  show  that  this  power  is  often 
retained  for  a  much  longer  period  than  most 
people  would  suppose  possible.  Pollen  of 
Gesnera  cinnabarina  was  collected  at  Lyons 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1862,  and  kept  a  year 
in  paper,  where  it  was  not  exposed  to  light 
and  moisture.  In  January,  1863,  some  grains 
were  employed  in  the  fertilisation  of  a  flower 
of  the  same  variety  of  Gesnera  cinnabarina 
from  which  the  pollen  was  taken,  and  the 
operation  was  attended  with  complete  success. 
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The  remainder  of  the  pollen  was  sent  to  Paris 
in  a  letter,  and  used  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  and  also  with  success. 

Asalia  pap  aquifer  a  and  Chamasrops  ex- 
celsa. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Societe 
Imperiale  et  Centrale  d'  Horticulture  some  con¬ 
versation  took  place  respecting-  these  plants. 
M.  Andry  stated  that  he  had  read,  in  a  Belgian 
paper,  that  Aralia'  papyrifera  and  Sieboldi  had 
withstood  21°  of  frost  (11°  Fahrenheit)  ;  and 
that  he  himself  had  found  that  Chamserops 
excelsa,  both  at  Paris  and  Neuilly,  had  been 
uninjured  by  22°  and  25°  of  frost,  or  when 
the  thermometer  fell  to  10°  and  6°  Fahrenheit. 
M.  Brongniart  said  that,  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  a  plant  of  Chamoerops  excelsa  had 
been  planted  out  for  several  years,  and  had 
withstood  several  very  severe  winters.  M. 
Andry  said  that  several  Aralias  succeeded 
exceedingly  well  when  planted  out  in  summer, 
and  taken  up  in  autumn,  to  be  kept  in  a 


greenhouse  during  the  winter.  He  thought 
that,  for  experiment,  several  should  be  kept 
out  all  winter,  even  if  they  should  be  killed. 

OBITUARY. 

Died  on  the  20th  of  May,  at  Shirley  Com¬ 
mon,  Southampton,  aged  seventy,  Mr.  James 
Dean,  for  many  years  foreman  in  the  then 
extensive  nurseries  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Page,  at 
Hill,  Southampton.  He  was  a  florist  who 
had  seen  the  passing  on  of  the  events  of 
three  generations,  and  to  the  last  he  loved 
the  subjects  his  lifetime  had  been  spent  in 
cultivating.  One  of  his  sons,  Mr.  W.  Dean, 
of  Shipley,  has  earned  a  deserved  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  successful  florist,  as  well  as  a 
welcome  contributor  to  the  literature  of  flori¬ 
culture. 

“  How  well  he  fell  asleep  ! 

Like  some  great  river  winding  to  the  sea, 
Calmly  and  grandly,  silently  and  deep,— 

Life  joined  eternity.” 


CALENDAR  OF 

STOVE. 

Guard  against  thrips  and  red  spider, 
which,  if  not  well  watched,  will  soon  increase 
on  many  stove  plauts.  Do  not  stint  any  for 
pot  room,  and  do  not  on  any  account  let  any  of 
the  plants  stand  too  close  together.  Syringe 
plants  not  in  flower  and  keep  everything  per¬ 
fectly  clean. 

CONSERVATORY. 

Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Roses, 
&c.,  will  assist  in  keeping  up  a  good  display 
of  flowers.  Observe  the  most  scrupulous  order 
and  cleanliness.  Give  plenty  of  air,  and  in 
fine  weather  leave  the  lights  open  all  night. 
Attend  to  the  tying  and  regulating  of  the 
creepers.  All  planted-out  specimens  in  a 
growing  state  should  have  liberal  supplies  of 
water,  and  occasionally  a  good  dose  of  liquid 
manure. 

GREENHOUSE. 

Hardwooded  Plants. — After  the  middle  of 
the  month  all  the  large  specimens  of  the 
stronger- growing  and  more  hardy  plants,  such 
as  Acacias,  &c.,  should  be  placed  out  of  doors 
in  rather  a  sheltered,  shaded  situation.  All 
the  tenderer  and  more  delicate  kinds  should 
remain  in  the  house.  The  young  stock  ought 
to  have  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame,  or  pit ; 
they  should  have  plenty  of  air,  and  should  be 
slightly  shaded  in  very  bright  weather ;  water 
in  the  afternoons.  Shift  any  plants  that  re¬ 
quire  it.  Softwooded  Plants. — These  must 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water  ; 
they  will  now  be  commencing  flowering,  and 
should  have  more  air.  Azaleas. — Any  young 
plants  of  new  kinds  which  it  may  be  desirable 
to  increase  in  size,  should  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  closest 
part  of  the  house,  and  should  be  shaded  in 
very  bright  weather  and  syringed  daily.  See 


OPERATIONS. 

previous  Calendars.  Camellias. — Many  of  the 
early-flowering  kinds  will  now  show  their 
bloom-buds.  If  wanted  to  flower  early,  they 
must  still  be  kept  warm,  but  the  atmosphere 
must  be  kept  drier;  discontinue  syringing, 
for  if  kept  too  moist  it  will  induce  a  second 
growth,  which  generally  spoils  the  bloom. 
Prepare  some  strong  turfy  loam  and  peat  for 
potting  them  next  month.  Pelargoniums. — 
Here  will  be  much  to  do  as  regards  seedlings 
and  new  varieties,  in  comparison  with  the  old. 
Careful  shading  and  watering  will  prolong 
the  bloom,  but  in  other  respects  there  is  not 
much  to  be  done  before  the  general  cutting 
down. 

FORCING. 

Cucumbers.  —  Keep  up  a  regular  bottom 
heat ;  do  not  let  the  shoots  get  crowded.  At¬ 
tend  to  directions  in  former  Calendars. 
Melons. — Keep  up  a  regular  bottom  heat  to 
late  crops  by  renewing  the  linings.  Do  not 
let  the  foliage  get  too  crowded,  and  let  the  fruit 
have  the  sun.  Water  late  crops,  but  those 
with  fruit  approaching  maturity  should  not 
have  any.  Peach. — Keep  a  drier  atmosphere 
and  give  more  air  in  the  early  houses,  but  in 
the  late  ones  maintain  a  moist  warm  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Water  inside  borders  liberally ;  give 
air  early  and  abundantly  in  the  forenoon; 
shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  syringing  the 
trees  well  at  the  same  time,  and  well  wetting 
the  paths,  borders,  &c.  Keep  down  insects. 
Pinery. — Give  the  plants  regular  supplies  of 
water  ;  fruiters  may  have  liquid  manure  every 
other  time,  and  the  young  plants  occasionally. 
Syringe  every  afternoon,  excepting  any  in 
bloom.  The  young  plants  will  now  be  grow¬ 
ing  freely ;  those  not  shifted  last  month 
should  now  have  larger  pots ;  the  roots  should 
never  become  very  matted  before  they  are 
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shifted.  When  potted  they  should  he  kept 
rather  close,  and  slightly  shaded  for  a  few 
days;  afterwards  they  should  have  all  the 
light  and  air  possible.  Vinery. — After  the 
fruit  is  gathered  from  the  first  houses,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  foliage 
in  as  green  and  healthy  a  state  as  possible. 
Keep  the  house  containing  ripe  fruit  dry,  and 
give  abundance  of  air.  Grapes  that  are 
colouring  should  have  plenty  of  air ;  attend 
to  later  houses,  and  keep  fire  heat  while  in 
bloom. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Thin  all  crops  that  require  it,  and  hoe 
deeply  among  them,  leaving  the  soil  light  and 
porous.  Sow  Peas  for  late  crop  ;  sow  Lettuces, 
Radishes,  and  Spinach  for  succession ;  sow 
French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners ;  sow 
Endive,  Turnips,  and  Coleworts.  Plant  out 
Celery  in  well-prepared  trenches ;  plant 
Leeks ;  plant  out  Broccoli  of  sorts,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Savoys,  &c.  If  ground  be  limited, 
Brussels  Sprouts  and  Borecoles  may  be  planted 
between  the  rows  of  early  Ash-leaved  Kidney 
Potatoes,  and  the  sooner  they  are  planted  the 
better.  Plant  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces  for 
succession. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Hardy  Fruit. — Thin  and  nail-in  the  shoots 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  leaving  as  little 
wood  to  be  removed  at  the  winter  pruning  as 
possible.  Thin  the  fruit  to  about  1  foot  apart 
in  a  general  way;  but  on  strong  vigorous- 
growing  trees  they  maybe  left  much  thicker, 
whilst  on  weak-growing  trees  they  should  be 
left  much  farther  apart.  By  this  means  the 
weak-growing  trees  will  have  a  chance  to 
make  stronger  wood,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the 
more  vigorous-growing  trees  will  be  checked. 
Thin  the  fruit  of  Apricots,  and  stop  and  thin 
shoots.  Net  Cherries  from  birds.  If  any 
caterpillars  appear  on  the  Gooseberry  bushes, 
dust  them  with  white  hellebore  immediately ; 
this  will  effectually  stop  them.  Thin  the 
shoots  of  Figs,  and  do  not  on  any  account 
either  stop  or  lay  in  the  shoots  that  are  left. 
Secure  the  young  shoots  of  grafts.  Orchard- 
house. — Go  frequently  over  the  trees  to  thin 
and  stop  the  shoots ;  do  not  on  any  account 
retain  too  much,  it  is  a  very  frequent  and  a 
very  great  mistake  to  do  so.  Thin  finally  all 
the  fruit ;  and  here  also  I  would  caution  not 
letting  too  .many  fruit  remain  on  the  trees. 
Give  °air  freely,  and  water  liberally  with 
liquid  manure.  Syringe  daily,  to  keep  dpwn 
red  spider.  Strawberries. — In  order  to  have 
good  plants  for  early  forcing  next  season, 
runners  should  be  layered  in  small- sized  pots 
as  soon  as  possible :  one,  or  at  most  two  in  a 
pot,  is  quite  sufficient. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

In  dry  weather  water  all  newly-planted 
flowers :  this  should  be  done  towards  night 
and  effectively,  rather  than  too  often.  Arrange 
and  fix  with  pegs  in  the  proper  places  the 


shoots  of  Verbenas,  Petunias,  &c.  Attend  to 
stirring  of  the  soil  amongst  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  &e.  Plant  annuals,  and  sow  for 
autumn  bloom.  Stake  perennial  and  other 
tall-growing  plants  as  they  advance  in 
growth.  Cold  Frames. — Though  the  plants 
which  have  occupied  these  during  the  winter 
and  spring  will  now  be  all  planted  out,  they 
should  not  be  empty  one  single  day.  They 
can  be  turned  to  a  variety  of  purposes  ;  either 
to  grow  tender  annuals,  or  Melons  and  Cucum¬ 
bers,  or  softwooded  greenhouse  plants.  Roses. 
— The  check  vegetation  has  received  during 
the  last  month  has  been  so  favourable  for  the 
increase  of  the  aphides  and  Rose  maggots, 
that  more  than  ordinary  vigilance  must  be 
exercised  to  keep  them  in  check.  So  soon  as 
the  blossom-buds  are  formed,  liquid  manure 
will  be  found  very  advantageous  in  increasing 
the  size  of  the  blossom. 

florists’  flowers. 

Auriculas. — By  no  means  allow  these  plants 
to  become  saturated  with  too  much  rain. 
Follow  generally  the  treatment  recommended 
last  month.  Carnations  and  Ficotees. — The 
staking  of  these  having  been  by  this  time 
completed,  keep  the  plants  clean  of  all  dead 
foliage,  as  well  as  aphides.  Remove  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil,  should  it  become  sour,  and 
top-dress  both  pots  and  beds  with  good  rich 
soil.  It  will  be  of  advantage  to  turn  the  pots 
round  occasionally.  The  pots  must  not  be 
stood  on  the  ground,  but  be  kept  well  drained 
by  being  placed  on  strips  of  slate  or  wood. 
Dahlias. — These  having  been  grown  into  good 
plants  as  previously  recommended,  should 
now  be  planted  out,  choosing  a  fine  day  when 
the  soil  is  tolerably  dry.  Use  a  little  fine 
rich  soil  for  planting  them  in,  after  turning 
in  a  few  spits  of  rotten  manure  underneath 
the  spot  marked  out  for  planting  them  out. 
The  distance  from  each  plant  should  be  from 
4  to  5  feet,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
If  it  be  rich  and  deep,  the  Dahlia  grows  to  a 
much  larger  size  than  it  does  in  a  poor  or 
very  stiff  soil.  Stake  them  securely  as  they 
are  planted.  Hollyhocks. — Stake  and  securely 
tie  the  spikes  as  they  start  for  bloom.  If  dry 
weather  sets  in,  keep  them  well  watered  after 
mulching  —  i.  e.,  placing  some  half-rotten 
manure  round  each  plant.  Pansies. — Propa¬ 
gating  should  now  have  especial  attention. 
Healthy  cuttings  strike  readily  in  a  shady 
border.  Procure  seed  as  often  as  it  can  be 
gathered  in  a  ripe  state.  Pinks. — This  month 
is  the  month  for  Pinks.  Both  blooming  and 
propagating  must  have  good  attention,  and 
both  are  perfectly  easy  if  set  about  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  at  the  proper  time.  Tulips. — - 
Collections  growing  in  some  localities  will  be 
ready  for  lifting  by  the  latter  part  of  this 
month.  The  bloom  has  been  short-lived  when 
not  protected  from  an  early  time.  Many  beds 
have  been  failures  this  season,  others  have 
been  altogether  fine. 
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Six  Lines  in  Column  .  2  6 

Every  additional  line .  0  6 

Quarter  of  a  Page .  15  0 

Half  a  Page,  or  One  Column  .  30  0 

Whole  Page  .  50  0 

Stitching  in  Catalogues  not  exceeding  16  pages  30  0 

Sixteen  pages  and  not  exceeding  32  pages  .  60  0 


Barr  &  sugden, 

SEED  MERCHANTS. 

12,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


Choice  Seeds  for  Present  Sowing. 

S.  WILLIAMS  can  now  supply 

Genuine  SEEDS  of  his  well-known  strain  of 

Per  packet, 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Primula  .  2  0  and  3  6 

Cineraria .  1  6  and  2  6 

Calceolaria .  1  6  and  2  6 

Intermediate  Stock  . 0  6  and  1  0 

Brompton  do .  0  6  and  1  0 

The  above  Seeds  are  saved  with  great  care,  andean 
be  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Paradise  and  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway, 
London,  N. 


Now  Ready. 

New  catalogue  of  new 

PLANTS  of  1864,  at  Reduced  Prices.  Free  for 
one  stamp. 

WM.  DILLISTONE,  Munro  Nursery,  Sible  Hed- 
ingbam,  Essex. 

Plants  and  Plant  Cases  for  Table  Decoration. 

ARR  &  SUGDEN’ S  Kew,  Mexican, 

and  HORTICULTURAL  PRIZE  CASES,  ele¬ 
gantly  filled  with  Assorted  Plants,  10s  6d.  to  105s. 

BARR  &  SUGDEN,  Seed  Merchants  and  Florists, 
12,  King  Street,  Covent.  Garden,  W  C. 

New  and  Choice  Plants. 

S.  WILLIAMS  invites  inspection 

i  of  his  large  and  well-assorted  Collections  of 
EXOTIC  ORCHIDS,  FERNS,  and  LYCOPODS, 
MISCELLANEOUS  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE 
PLAinTS,  VARIEGATED  and  ORNAMENTAL- 
FOLIAGED  PLANTS,  TREE  FERNS,  &c.,  amongst 
which  are  some  very  fine  specimens. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  and  PRICED  CATALOGUE 
post  free  on  application. 

Paradise  and  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway, 
London,  N. 

TTNRIVALLED  CALCEOLARIA, 

U  Primula,  Cineraria,  Carnation,  and  Picotee. 
Herbaceous  Calceolaria,  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 
Half-Shrubby  Calceolaria,  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 
Cineraria,  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 

Carnation,  Self,  Flakes,  and  Bizarres,  2s.  6d.  per 
packet. 

Picotee,  White  and  Yellow  Grounds,  2s.  6d.  per 
p&ckctt 

BARR  &  SUGDEN,  Seed  Merchants,  12,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

WASPS. 

AYTHORN’S  Hexagon  and  Chis¬ 
wick  NETS,  Protect  all  Kinds  of  Fruit  from 
Wasps,  Flies,  Birds,  &c.  Patterns  free  by  post. 

Direct  Mr.  HAYTHORN,  Nottingham. 


ISHURST  COMPOUND,  whether 

used  against  Insects  and  Mildew  on  growing 
Plants,  or  as  winter-dressing  on  Trees  at  rest,  should 
be  dissolved  forty- eight  hours  before  use.  This  gets 
rid  of  smell,  and  if  the  solution  be  decanted,  prevents 
any  “Staining  of  Foliage.”  A  strength  of  from  one 
to  two  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water  is  recommended 
for  growing  Plants  ;  one  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces 
for  Trees  at  rest. 

Sold  Retail  by  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  in  boxes 
Is-,  3s.,  and  10s.  6d.  each.  Wholesale  by 

Price’*  Patent  Candle  Company.  (Limited.) 


ARDY  HERBACEOUS  PEREN- 

NIAL  SEEDS. — 12  Packets  of  beautiful  varieties, 
2s.  6d.;  15  ditto.  3s.  6d.;  25  ditto,  5s.  6d.;  50  ditto, 
15s, ;  100  ditto,  30s. 

BARR  &  SUGDEN.  Seed  Merchants,  12,  King 
Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C, _ _ _ 

Now  ready,  price  7s.  6d.,  free  by  post  for  8s.  2d. 

T)  AMBLES  IN  SEARCH  OF 

Lt  FLOWERLESS  PLANTS.  By  Margaret  Plues. 
Author  of  “  Rambles  in  Search  of  Wild  Flowers,” 
“  Geology  for  the  Million  ”  &c.  This  Work  will  con¬ 
sist  of  Five  Parts,  treating  of  Ferns ,  Mosses,  Sea¬ 
weeds,  Lichens,  and  Fungi;  each  Part  having  Four 
Colouied  Plates.  The  Parts  can  be  had  separately  at 
Is.  6d,  each.  The  Five  bound  together  in  One  octavo 
Volume,  price  7s  6d. 

A  Smaller  Edition  of  the  two  First  Parts  has  already 
been  published,  and  a  New  Edition  is  called  far. 

Opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  First  Edition  of 

RAMBLES  in  SEARCH  of  FERNS— RAMBLES  IN 
SEARCH  of  MOSSES. 

“  Two  tiny  volumes  the  merit  of  which  is  to  be 
estimated  in  a  ratio  exactly  the  reverse  of  their  size.” 
— Art  Journal. 

“We  heartily  recommend  these  as  gift  books.  They 
are  neatly  and  profusely  illustrated,  and  convey  in  a 
pleasing  manner  much  useful  information.” — Cottage 
Gardener. 

“  The  ‘Rambles’  are  well  written,  and  will  please 
alike  the  general  reader  and  the  collector  of  these 
popular  plants.” — Daily  Neivs. 

A  Second  Edition  of  RAMBLES  IN  SEARCH  OF 
WILD  FLOWERS  is  just  ready,  one  volume  octavo, 
price  6s.  Eighteen  Coloured  Illustrations. 

Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Price  2s.  6d.,  free  by  post  2s.  8d.,  Illustrated  with 
Numerous  Designs,  and  a  Picturesque  View  of  the 
Great  Flower  Garden  at  Cliveden,  taken  from  the 
Mansion, 

PRING  AND  WINTER  FLOWER 

GARDENING.  By  JOHN  FLEMING,  Gardener 
to  Her  Grace  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Cliveden. 

Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Price  3s.  6d.,  post  free  3s.  10d., 

HE  FRUIT  MANUAL,  containing 

Descnptions  and  Synonymes  of  the  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  commonly  met  with  in  the  Gardens  and 
Orchards  of  Great  Britain,  with  selected  Lists  of  the 
Varieties  most  worthy  of  Cultivation.  By  ROBERT 
HOGG,  LL.L).,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  fruit  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

London  :  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage 
Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.  C. 
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GRAHAM’S  MUSCAT  MUSCADINE, 

A  HARDY  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GRAPE  WITH  A  FRONTIGNAN  FLAVOUR. 

HIS  hardy  and  prolific  Grape  was  raised  by  F.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Cranford,  and  received 
a  First- class  Certificate  from  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  It  has  a  fine  Frontignan  flavour,  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  Chasselas 
Musque,  hut  more  hardy,  and  not  so  liable  to  crack  as  that  variety  is.  It  is  a  very  abundant 
bearer,  the  hunches  being  equal  in  size  to  those  of  Royal  Muscadine,  and  the  berries  as  large 
as  those  of  Dutch  Sweetwater. 

The  Stock  having  been  purchased  by 

JOHN  STANDISH, 

Strong  Plants  will  be  sent  out  in  the  first  week  of  June,  price  15s.  to  31s.  6d.  each. 

Strong  Plants  of  all  the  leading  hinds  of  Grapes,  lists  and  prices  to  be  had  on  application. 

ROYAL  NURSERIES,  ASCOT,  BERKS. 


LAWN  MOWERS— Every  make. 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS,  GARDEN 
ENGINES,  SEATS, 

TABLES,  TRAINERS,  ARCHES, 
BARROWS,  &c., 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

Largest  Stock  in  London. 

DRAY,  TAYLOR,  &  CO., 

Adelaide  Place,  London  Bridge. 
tUf  Send  for  Lists. 


Price  Is.  6d.,  limp  cloth;  free  by  post  for  Is.  7d. 

THE  CANARY  AND  OTHER  SONG  BIRDS. 


Now  Ready,  price  Sixpence,  free  by  post  for  Seven  stamps, 

MANUAL  OF  HEATING 

STOVES,  GREENHOUSES,  PITS,  AND  FRAMES, 

BY  MEANS  OP 

HOT  WATER,  FLUES,  HEATED  AIR,  AND  FERMENTING  MATERIALS. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By  ROBERT  FISH,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Sowerby,  Putteridge  Bury. 


Monthly,  price  Is.,  with  four  Coloured  Illustrations, 

THE  WILD  FLOWERS 

OR  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Illustrated  by  Coloured  Drawings  of  all  the  Species  by  CHARLOTTE  GOWER ; 
and  Botanically  and  Popularly  Described,  with  Copious  Notices  of  their  History  and 
Uses,  by  ROBERT  HOGG,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  and  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  F.R.H.S., 
Editors  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener. 

London:  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 
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HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


No.  5541. 


No.  35. 


No.  5791, 


No.  5671 


£ 

s. 

a. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

a. 

354*.- 

-10 

Gallons  2 

15 

0 

557a. — New  Improved 

35. — 2*-incbPump  ..  30 

0 

16 

„  3 

15 

0 

Syringe  .  „ 

9 

0 

„  short  ditto  . .  21 

0 

24 

„  5 

0 

0 

567*. — Double  action 

42. — Pump  on  legs  . .  55 

0 

579*.- 

-35 

„  2 

10 

0 

ditto  .... 

21 

0 

Ditto  for  cart  . .  45 

0 

20 

„  2 

0 

0 

590. — Barker’s  Mill  . . 

25 

0 

568*. 

.  2 

2 

0 

Ditto  small .... 

8 

6 

Suction  2s.  5d.  per  foot. 

May  be  had  of  any  Ironmonger  or  Plumber,  or  of 

JOHN  WARNER  &  SONS,  Crescent,  Cripplegate,  E.C. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  SENT  POST  FREE. 
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By  Her  Majesty’s 


Royal  letters  Patent. 


A  PUBLIC  BOON. 


NEW  WATER  JACKET  FURNACE  BOILER, 

Showing  the  principle  of  the  Patent  Deflecting  Flue-plate  or  Heat  Preserver. 

IT  will  be  observed  from  the  annexed 
diagram,  that  the  deflecting  flue- 
plate  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  brick¬ 
work  just  level  with  the  top  of  the 
Boiler,  leaving  a  clear  space  for  draught 
all  round,  consequently,  the  great  pres¬ 
sure  of  heat  from  the  furnace  is  con¬ 
centrated  at  the  top  of  the  Boiler,  and 
kept  in  close  contact  with  it  by  means 
of  the  two  slides  which  are  regulated  in 
front. 

These  Boilers  are  now  fully  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  a  vast  number  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  experienced  Gardeners  to  be 
the  most  Powerful  and  Economical 
Boilers  extant,  requiring  less  attention 
and  fuel  by  one-half  than  any  other 
Boiler  they  have  had  to  manage,  and 
state  that  the  great  improvement  con¬ 
sists  in  the  Water  Jacket  Furnace,  and 
the  deflecting  flue -plate. 

Estimates  for  every  description  of  Heat* 
ing  with  Boiler  and  Piping  complete,  erected 
upon  Mr.  C.’s  new  and  much  approved  prin¬ 
ciple,  for  top  and  bottom  heat,  sent  upon  the 
shortest  notice,  by  applying  to  the  Eagle  Iron 
foundry,  25,  Seel  Street,  Liverpool. 

T.  C.  CLARKE,  Proprietor. 


HEATING  HY  HOT  MAHlIt. 


Public  and  Private  Buildings,  Manufactories,  Conservatories,  A-c., 

HEATED  ON  THE  MOST  IMPROVED  SYSTEM, 

COMBINED  WITH  PERFECT  VENTILATION. 

ATHS  Fitted  upon  Economical  Principles  connected  with  Kitchen 
Ranges,  ready  for  use  Night  or  Day,  without  Extra  Fire/ 

Success  in  all  cases  guaranteed.  Estimates  free.  References  to 
hundreds  of  the  Nobility’s  Seats,  Botanical  Societies,  Public  Build¬ 
ings,  Banks,  Manufactories,  &c. 

BUKY  Sc  POLLABD, 

Successors  to  JOHN  R.  PEILL, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  tlie  Improved  Conical  Boilers, 

which  require  no  brickwork,  and  which  boilers  have  for  their  durability  and 
economy  attained  a  celebrity  far  surpassing  any  other  boilers  ever  invented. 

PARK  IRON  WORKS,  17,  New  Park  St.,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 

N.B.— Patent  WINDMILLS  for  pumping  and  driving  farm  machinery,  from 
half-horse  power  upwards.  To  be  seen  daily  at  work  as  above.  BURY  AND 
POLLARD  are  now  making  a  powerful  Windmill  for  the  India  Board,  with 
pumps  for  cotton  irrigation. 


.££££ — £ 
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NEW  GRAPE,  ROYAL  VINEYARD. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Paradise  and  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway, 

LONDON, 

"DEGS  to  intimate  that  he  has  secured  the  stock  of  this  new  and  valuable  late 
White  Grape,  which  has  been  exhibited  several  times  during  the  past  two 
seasons,  receiving  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
upon  its  first  appearance  before  the  Fruit  Committee  there,  and  has  fully  main¬ 
tained  the  high  character  then  given  to  it  on  being  exhibited  before  the  Fruit 
Committee  on  two  occasions  since.  It  was  also  exhibited  at  the  Flower  Show 
held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  and  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 
The  different  reports  in  its  favour,  as  given  below,  will  give  convincing  proof  of 
its  excellence.  B.  S.  W.,  to  meet  an  extensive  demand,  has  prepared  a  large 
stock,  which  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  September.  Orders  may  now  be 
booked,  and  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation. 

PRICES. 

Strong  Planting  Canes . 21s.  each. 

Strong  Fruiting  Canes . 42s.  „ 


REPORTS  EXTRACTED  FROM  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS. 

From  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  1862. 

“  Among  Grapes  was  a  novelty  of  considerable  promise  from  Mr.  Sanders  of  Cheshunt.  It  is  stated  to  ba 
a  cross  between  the  Syrian  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  form  of  the  bunch  is  handsome,  and  the  berries 
full-sized,  with  a  fine  glossy  appearance;  but  though  excellent,  possessing  no  trace  of  Muscat  flavour.  It 
was  named  Royal  Vineyard  Muscat,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.” 

From  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  1862. 

“A  seedling  Grape  was  sent  by  Mr.  Sanders,  of  Cheshunt,  and  which  was  said  to  be  a  Muscat.  It  is 
called  the  Royal  Vineyard.  The  bunch  is  large  and  well-set ;  ovate,  not  long,  tapering,  or  cylindrical ;  the 
berries  are  large,  ovate ;  the  skin  white  and  somewhat  transparent,  showing  the  texture  of  the  flesh  through 
it;  the  flesh  is  firm,  and  somewhat  crackling,  very  juicy,  and  with  a  fine  Sweetwater  flavour.  From  the 
thickness  of  the  stalks,  and  of  the  berry  stalks,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  late-hanging  sort ;  and 
the  quality,  coupled  with  its  admirable  flavour,  will  doubtless  recommend  it.  The  Committee  unanimously 
awarded  it  a  first-class  certificate  as  a  valuable  late  White  Grape.” 

From  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  Nov.  14,  1863. 

From  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  came  a  handsome  bunch  of  new  Royal  Vineyard,  a  White  Grape  of 
which  we  have  spoken  in  favourable  terms  on  former  occasions.” 

From  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  October  10th,  1863. 

“Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  sent  a  splendid  bunch  of  the  Royal  Vineyard  Grape,  which  received  a 
first-class  certificate  at  the  November  meeting  in  1862.  The  bunch  exhibited  on  this  occasion  was  much  finer 
than  that  shown  last  year,  and  was  about  15  inches  long,  tapering  like  that  of  the  Black  Prince.  The  berries 
were  large,  quite  round,  and  of  a  pearly  look.  The  skin  is  so  thin,  and  the  flesh  so  hard  and  crackly,  that  it 
is  eaten  like  a  Bigarreau  Cherry,  skin  and  all.  This  is  said  to  be  a  late-hanging  Grape,  and  if  60  it  will  be  a 
very  valuable  one.” 

From  the  Gardeners’  Weekly  Magazine,  Nov.  14th,  1863. 

“  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Paradise  Nursery,  Holloway,  exhibited  a  new  Grape  of  very  high  merit,  this  is 
called  ‘Royal  Vineyard.’  The  berry  is  large,  oval,  colour  deep  amber,  thin  skin,  flesh  tolerably  sweet, 
exceedingly  rich,  not  juicy,  aud  with  a  flue  bouquet.  The  bunch  shown  had  a  very  tapering  outline,  and 
was  moderately  shouldered,  but  it  appeared  to  have  undergone  considerable  change  since  first  cut,  by  the 
removal  of  berries  for  tasting.” 

From  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  October  17th,  1863. 

“  Here  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Williams’s  new  Royal  Vineyard  Grape  growing  side  by  side 
with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  appearance  but  not  in  taste,  being  altogether 
devoid  of  Muscat  flavour.  So  highly,  however,  did  it  stand  in  favour  with  the  Fruit  Committee,  when  it 
was  first  shown  at  South  Kensington,  that  they  awarded  it  a  first-class  certificate  ;  and  we  must  add  that  in 
general  appearance  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  Grapes  in  cultivation,  a  bunch  of  it  reproduced  at  South 
Kensington  the  other  day  for  further  inspection  measured  no  less  than  14  inches  in  length,  and  was  well 
spoken  of  by  all  who  tasted  it.  It  may  therefore  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  new  Grapes 
about  to  be  brought  under  public  notice.” 

Dr.  Hogg’s  Report  in  the  Gardeners’  Year  Book  for  1864. 

“  ROYAL  VINEYARD.  — Bunches  hard  and  well  set,  sometimes  long  and  tapering,  and  sometimes 
short  ovate.  Berries  large  and  roundish  ovate,  skin  white  and  somewhat  transparent,  showing  the  texture 
of  the  flesh  through  it,  remarkably  thin  and  adhering  closely  to  the  flesh— so  thin  is  it,  that  the  whole  berry 
may  be  eaten  without  any  inconvenience  being  caused  by  the  skin.  Flesh  firm  and  crackling  with  a  fine 
Sweetwater  flavour.  This  is  a  fine-looking  Grape,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate  from  {he  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.” 

A  correct  coloured  illustration  by  Andrews  will  be  sent  in  exchange  for  12  postage  stamps. 
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Just  Published,  Second  Edition,  in  limp  cloth,  price  Is.  6d., 

HINTS  ON  THE 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 

ORCHARD-HOUSES. 

By  J.  R.  PEARSON,  the  Nurseries,  Chilvvell,  near  Nottingham. 

London  :  Journal  op  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street. 

First-class  Weekly  Illustrated  Gardening  Publication, 

Price  Threepence ;  Stamped ,  Four  pence, 

THE 

JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE, 


AND 


COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN, 

Edited  by  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  F.R.H.S., 

AND 

ROBERT  HOGG,  LL.D.,  F.R.H.S., 

Assisted  by  a  Staff  of  the  best  Writers  on  Practical  Gardening ,  and  numerous  Correspondents 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Horticulture  and  Rural  Affairs. 


This  PubUcation  forms  a  New  Series  of  that  old-established  and  popular  Periodical 
“The  Cottage  Gardener,”  permanently  increased  to  Thirty-two  Pages,  and  richly  Illus¬ 
trated  with  Wood  Engravings  in  the  highest  style  of  the  Art. 

The  subjects  treated  on  embrace  every  department  of  Gardening,  and  Rural  and  Domestic 
Economy ;  from  the  small  plot  and  allotment  of  the  Cottager  to  the  Villa  Garden  of  the 
Country  Gentleman  and  Merchant,  the  grounds  of  the  Parsonage-house,  and  the  more  exten¬ 
sive  establishments  of  the  Nobihty  and  Gentry.  Out-door  and  In-door  Gardening,  both 
economical  and  decorative,  are  fully  discussed,  as  well  as  Forcing,  Landscape  Gardening, 
Arboriculture,  and  more  particularly  Fruit  Tree  Culture,  and  the  Science  of  Pomology. 

The  Horticultural  Department  consists  of  all  the  operations  of  the  Fruit,  Flower,  and 
Kitchen  Garden ;  Notices  of  all  the  New  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables ;  Arboriculture  ; 
Landscape  Gardening,  and  Garden  Architecture  -y  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  Inventions 
in  Garden  Structures,  Tools  and  Implements ;  and  a  detail  of  work  to  be  done  in  each 
department  during  every  week  in  the  year. 

In  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy,  it  treats  of  the  Farm  and  Poultry-yard  ;  Allotment 
Fanning ;  the  Dairy ;  the  Pigeon-house ;  and  Rabbit  and  Bee-keeping.  The  Treatment 
of  Soils,  Manures,  Cropping  and  Rotation  of  Crops.  Brewing ;  Wine  Making ;  Vegetable 
Cookery,  and  the  Preserving  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Natural  History  and  Botany,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Gardening  and  Husbandry,  are 
amply  treated,  and  embrace  Zoology,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  and  Physiological 
Structural,  Systematic,  and  Popular  Botany. 

Biographies  and  Portraits  of  the  most  celebrated  Horticulturists. 

Reviews  of  New  Books  relating  to  the  above  subjects ;  Reports  of  Horticultural  and 
Poultry  Societies’  Meetings  thoughout  the  country ;  and  Scientific  Notices. 

To  Advertisers,  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  will  be  found  a  valuable  and  effective 
medium,  from  the  extent  of  its  circulation  among  the  middle  and  higher  classes. 


A  SPECIMEN  NUMBER  FREE  BY  POST  FOR  FOUR  STAMPS. 


OFFICES:  171,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.; 

And  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers ,  and  at  the  Railway  Stalls. 
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Price  5s. ;  free  by  post  for  64  Stamps.  With  nearly  100  Illustrations, 

THE  FERN  MANUAL ; 

BEING 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  ALL  THE  BEST  STOVE,  GREENHOUSE,  AND 
HARDY  FERNS  IN  BRITISH  GARDENS, 

With  Instructions  for  their  Cultivation  and  Treatment,  as  well  on  a  large  scale  as  in 

Fern  Cases  and  Glasses. 

By  some  of  the  Contributors  to  The  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

London:  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

Works  Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


GARDENING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Threepence. 

ALLOTMENT  FARMING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Threepence. 
BEE-KEEPING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Fourpence. 
GREENHOUSES  FOR  THE  MANY.  Sixpence. 

KITCHEN  GARDENING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Fourpence. 
FLOWER  GARDENING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Fourpence. 
FRUIT  GARDENING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Fourpence. 
FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  FOR  THE  MANY.  Fourpence. 
POULTRY  BOOK  FOR  THE  MANY.  Sixpence. 

WINDOW  GARDENING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Ninepence. 
MUCK  FOR  THE  MANY.  Threepence. 

RABBIT-BOOK  FOR  THE  MANY.  Sixpence. 

HEATING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Sixpence. 

*  *  *  Any  of  the  above  can  be  had  post  free  for  an  additional  postage-stamp. 


THE  FRUIT  MANUAL,  containing  Descriptions  and  Synonymes  of  the  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  commonly  met  with  in  the  Gardens  and  Orchards  of  Great  Britain,  with  Selected 
Lists  of  the  Varieties  most  worthy  of  Cultivation.  By  Robert  Hogg,  LL.D.,  F.L.S., 
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BARNARD’S  PATENT 

NOISELESS  LAWN  MOWER. 


THIS  Machine  differs  from  all  other  Lawn  Mowers,  in  being  constructed  without  either 
Gear-wheels,  Chains,  or  Levers,  the  power  being  transmitted  to  the  cutters  by  a  loose 
intermediate  wheel,  with  an  India-rubber  tyre,  which  is  placed  between  a  plain-faced 
driving  wheel  and  pinion  ;  it  is  very  certain  in  action,  and  at  the  same  time  so  simple  that 
it  cannot  be  deranged. 

When  the  Machine  is  drawn  back,  the  intermediate  wheel  throws  itself  out  of  work, 
and  the  cutters  cease  to  rotate.  The  cutters  have  steel  on  both  sides,  and  when  blunt  can  be 
reversed,  bringing  the  sharp  edges  forward.  It  is  perfectly  noiseless,  both  in  its  forward  and 
backward  action,  and  works  with  considerably  less  power  than  any  other  machine  for  the 
purpose  yet  introduced. 

The  India-rubber  tyre  will  last  from  one  to  two  seasons,  and  can  be  replaced  at  a  cost 
of  a  few  pence.  An  extra  tyre  is  sent  with  each  machine. 

The  iron  work  of  Grass-box  is  Galvanized,  which  prevents  its  being  destroyed  by  rust, 


to  which  this  part  is  so  liable  from  its  contact  with  damp  grass. 

£  s.  d. 

The  Miniature  Lawn  Mower,  cuts  8  inches  .  2  10  0 

Suitable  for  the  very  smallest  grass  plots  or  edgings. 

To  CUt  10  inches.  This  can  be  worked  by  a  lady .  3  5  0 

To  Cut  12  inches.  Suitable  for  one  person  . 4  10  0 

The  12  inch  and  all  larger  sizes  have  the  drum  or  roller  divided  in  two 
parts,  for  the  convenience  of  turning. 

To  CUt  14  inches.  Suitable  for  one  person  .  5  0  0 


Packed  and  Delivered  Carriage  Free  to  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 

Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  and  if  not  approved,  can  be  returned. 

ALL  ORDERS  SHOULD  BE  SENT  AT  ONCE  TO 

.T.  JONES, 

IRON  MERCHANT  AND  HORTICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 

6,  BANK  SIDE,  LONDON. 
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GRAHAM’S  YELLOW  PERFECTION  WALLFLOWER. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  satisfaction  to  be  experienced  by  the 
raiser  of  a  meritorious  novelty  of  some  popular  flower,  and  not  by  liim  only, 
but  also  by  the  public,  who  share  with  him  in  the  result  of  his  labours.  This 
feeling  must,  however,  be  experienced  in  a  much  larger  degree  when  the  subject 
is  one  of  those  which  may  be  designated  as  everybody’s  flower.  There  must, 
we  suppose,  have  been  some  recompence  of  this  sort  in  the  case  of  the  Wall¬ 
flower  which  we  now  figure ;  for  while  on  the  one  hand  it  is  a  novelty  of  great 
excellence,  on  the  other  it  belongs  to  a  family  which  emphatically  ranks  as 
everybody’s  flower,  being  one  of  those  which  find  an  equally  appropriate  home 
in  the  garden  of  the  palace  or  the  cottage ;  and  one,  moreover,  which,  in  some 
of  its  forms,  probably  finds  its  way  more  frequently  than  any  other  into  the 
garden  enclosure. 

Graham’s  Yellow  Perfection  Wallflower  was  raised  by  F.  J.  Graham,  Esq., 
of  Cranford,  and  is  the  result  of  careful  seeding  and  selecting  through  many 
generations.  The  object  set  out  to  be  attained  was  to  produce  a  variety  in 
which  the  flowers  should  be  of  a  pure  yellow  colour,  of  large  size,  and  of  good 
form.  These  points  of  excellence  have  all  been  attained ;  and  when  we  add 
that  the  flower  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  its  race,  we  shall  have  indicated  that 
the  plant  possesses  all  the  elements  of  popularity.  Further  than  this,  it  may 
suffice  to  say  that  our  figure  gives  a  good  notion  of  its  general  appearance. 

A  plant  of  this  novel  Wallflower,  show  by  Mr.  Graham  at  South  Kensington 
in  the  spring  of  1863,  received  a  commendation  as  a  beautiful,  bright-coloured, 
hardy  spring  flower,  and  was  described  as  being  remarkably  sweet-scented. 
We  venture  to  think  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  Of  its  fragrance 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever ;  and,  planted  in  line  along  with  the  large, 
rich,  dark-coloured  variety  with  which  the  Germans  have  made  us  familiar, 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  it  would  produce  a  beautiful  effect,  and  be 
found  invaluable  for  the  decoration  of  the  spring  flower  garden. 

M. 


“  SPRING  FLOWER-GARDENING.” 

Permit  me,  a  humble  dweller  and  worker  in  the  very  outskirts  of  the 
world  of  floriculture,  far  away  from  the  great  metropolis,  where  it  finds  an 
appropriate  centre  for  all  its  forces  to  exert  themselves — permit  me  to  give 
forth  my  utterance  among  the  other  oracles  that  look  to  the  Florist  and 
Pomologist  for  publicity.  I  have  not  read  Mr.  Fleming’s  work  on  the  above 
topic ;  I  have  never  seen  his  operations  at  Cliveden ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  be 
charged  with  plagairism  when  I  venture  to  record  what,  in  my  own  little 
sphere,  I  have  done,  with  scarcely  a  neighbour  to  interest  himself  in  my 
operations. 

A  most  indispensable  requisite  to  successful  spring  flower-gardening  is  a 
north  border.  Here  is  the  “  nursery  ”  in  which  to  rear  your  youthful  floricul- 
tural  progeny  on  which  you  rely  to  people  your  borders  in  the  coming  winter 
and  spring.  It  must  be  moderately  shady  and  moist,  and  be  ready  for  you  to 
commence  operations  early  in  the  month  of  June.  Such  a  spot  as  this  I  have 
available,  and  here  I  labour  to  call  into  existence  the  forces  with  which  I 
operate  by-and-by.  Here  commence  the  combinations  of  subjects  with  my 
fancy,  that  shall,  in  the  rear  of  winter,  make  old  Dame  Nature’s  face  sparkle 
and  brighten  at  what  she  shall  bear  on  her  bosom. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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Just  when  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  spring-flowering  plants  to  make 
room  for  bedding-out  the  summer  stock — -just  that  very  act  of  moving  marks 
the  most  favourable  period  for  propagating  by  divisions,  by  cuttings,  &c.,  as 
suits  the  description  of  stuff  to  be  worked  upon.  This  done,  I  stow  them 
away  into  the  cool  and  moist  border,  there  to  remain  till  the  on-coming  frost 
will  blacken  and  destroy  the  tenderer  flowers  that  made  me  gay  during  summer. 
When  this  devastation  comes,  then  my  almost-forgotten  tenants  of  the  shady 
nook  become  to  me  a  valuable  and  favourite  stock. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  that  description  of  plants  best  adapted  for  massing 
naturally  claims  my  first  attention.  I  therefore  venture  to  give  an  enumeration 
of  some  of  those  kinds  most  suitable  for  my  purpose,  and  that  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  invaluable  for  spring  gardening  in  this  southern  locality.  I 
also  venture  to  arrange  them  in  their  colours  as  far  as  my  humble  knowledge  of 
them  will  permit.  Of  white  colours  I  have  Arabis,  Alyssum,  Saxifrage,  double 
Primrose,  and  Cerastium ;  of  yellow,  Alyssum  saxatile,  Pansy,  and  Cheiranthus 
Marshalli ;  of  blues,  Nemophila,  Anemones,  Myosotis  montana,  and  Pansy ; 
of  reds,  Anemones,  Polyanthus,  and  Silene  rubella;  of  lilacs,  double  Prim¬ 
rose,  Virginian  Stock,  and  Aubrietia  purpurea ;  and  to  these  may  be  added 
dark  Self  Pansy,  golden-edged  Polyanthus,  and  some  others  that  may  be  found 
in  different  localities,  and  so  be  ready  at  hand  for  use. 

And  now  as  to  modes  of  propagating.  The  whites,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Alyssum,  which  will  be  best  propagated  by  cuttings,  are  easily  increased 
by  division  of  the  plants.  The  yellows  can  all  be  propagated  by  cuttings  ;  but 
I  could  wish  that  the  Cheiranthus  were  some  three  weeks  earlier  in  flowering, 
as  it  would  be  all  the  more  suitable  for  the  purpose.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  when  grown  in  masses,  there  is  no  spring-flowering  plant  that  can 
equal  it  for  effect  and  brilliancy.  Of  blues,  Nemophila  should  be  raised  from 
seed  in  the  autumn,  and  transplanted  into  the  beds  for  the  winter ;  Anemones 
from  seed,  and  by  division  of  the  plants ;  and  the  Myosotis  by  division  also. 
I  had  a  bed  of  this  last-named  this  season  that  was  a  “  cushion  of  vivid  blue,” 
as  some  writer  has  it — it  was  a  mass  of  bright  celestial  blue,  unequalled  for 
effect  by  any  plant  of  the  same  colour  that  I  have  at  hand.  I  propagate  the 
reds  by  seed  and  by  division.  The  Silene  rubella,  a  charming  spring-flowering 
plant,  should  be  sown  in  the  summer,  and  transplanted  into  its  winter  quarters. 
It  comes  into  bloom  early,  and  forms  a  very  effective  mass  of  reddish  pink. 
In  regard  to  the  lilacs,  sow  the  Virginian  Stock  the  same  time  as  the  Nemophila ; 
the  rest  can  be  multiplied  by  partition  and  cuttings.  The  blue  Pansies  I  pro¬ 
pagate  by  cuttings  rather  than  by  seed  :  I  get  them  into  bloom  earlier,  and 
insure  uniformity  of  colour  as  well.  For  spring  flower-gardening  there  is 
scarcely  a  flower  so  available  for  decorative  purposes  as  the  almost  numberless 
varieties  of  the  Pansy ;  they  amply  repay  the  small  modicum  of  care  that  it 
is  necessary  to  expend  upon  them.  A  good  bed  of  gold-edged  Polyanthus 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  not  only  for  its  general  effect,  but  also  for  the 
singular  beauty  and  even  markings  of  the  individual  flowers.  Respecting  the 
larger  beds,  any  kind  of  spring-flowering  plant  will  help  to  make  them  gay, 
especially  if  intermingled  with  close-growing  shrubs,  the  budding  shoots  of 
which  lend  valuable  aid  in  this  direction.  Wallflowers  can  be  largely  used 
here,  especially  the  common  German  varieties,  with  their  strange  interminglings 
of  colour.  I  saw  two  beds  of  German  Wallflowers  this  spring,  and  was  much 
struck  with  their  attractive  appearance. 

Far  removed  as  I  am  from  the  great  centres  of  thought  and  opinion,  I  aver 
that  I  have  no  faith  in  the  prophetic  vision  of  those  who  proclaim  a  speedy 
return  to  the  system  of  mixed  beds.  The  method  has  passed  away :  all  our 
decorative  gardening  now  tends  towards  the  opposite  pole  of  design.  I  do  not 
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indicate  any  plan  that  I  have,  or  may  again  adopt,  in  filling  my  beds.  Let  it 
be  done  according  to  the  forms  the  fancy  of  the  operator  may^shape  for  itself ; 
and  be  also  regulated  by  the  amount  of  the  forces  at  his  disposal.  Bulbs  may 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  what  I  have  here  treated  of,  or  not,  according  to 
the  wishes  or  resources  of  him  who  designs.  I  have  spoken  solely  of  the  plants 
that  I  have  hitherto  used  without  the  co-operation  of  bulbs.  My  simple  plan 
is  mighty  in  its  results.  I  never  suffer  disappointment;  for  pleasure  at  my 
heart  always  crowns  the  work  of  my  hands  most  abundantly. 

Southampton.  Mayeush. 


largest  size 

be  convenient  for  watering  from 


HOUSE  DECORATION.— No.  IV. 

In  many  residences,  both  in  town  and  country,  and  particularly  in  the 
former,  there  are  objects  in  view  from  some  of  the  principal  windows  that  are 
not  interesting,  and  which  would  be  better  if  partially  hidden.  Many  con¬ 
trivances  have  been  devised  to  attain  this  object,  and,  amongst  others,  where 
flowers  are  preferred,  I  have  found  the  following  the  best,  several  of  which, 
put  up  three  jTears  ago,  have  answered  well.  The  example  I  give  is  of  the 
but  it  may  be  reduced  to  one  window,  and  sufficiently  narrow  to 

the  room.  In  the  instance  referred  to  the 
wings  of  the  house  projected  from  the  front  at  right  angles,  the  three  windows 
in  the  centre  part  belonged  to  the  principal  room,  the  back  looking  upon 
stables  and  offices.  Iron  bearers  ( fig .  1,  a), 
vrere  fixed  in  the  wall  under  the  line  of  the 
window  (e),  and  upon  these  a  good-sized 
box  was  placed  in  front  ( b ),  with  a  neat 
tiled  passage  (c)  between  this  and  the  house. 

From  the  outside  of  the  box  three  iron  pil¬ 
lars  (cl)  were  raised,  to  support  a  little  roof 
of  glass.  Between  these  were  put  a  fes¬ 
tooned  trellis  of  wire  (Jig.  2,  «,  a ,  a) ;  and 
against  this  were  planted  good  plants  of  Ivy, 
keeping  it  to  the  festoon  shape.  In  front  of 
this  Ivy,  if  it  is  intended  to  furnish  the  box 
with  plants  in  pots,  at  the  time  the  soil  is  put 
in  empty  ones  must  be  introduced,  of  the  size 
likely  to  be  made  use  of ;  but  planting-out  in 
the  soil  for  summer  answers  better,  as  the 
plants  then  continue  longer  in  bloom.  For 
spring  a  few  posts  will  be  found  an  advantage 
to  keep  up  the  display,  and  a  great  many 
bulbs  can  be  planted  in  the  soil  besides. 

Against  each  column  one  Virginian  creeper  is 
planted,  to  train  up  to  the  top  ;  this  adds 
variety  for  summer  and  autumn.  From  the 
room  this  box  has  a  good  effect,  as  the  front 
is  panelled  with  Minton’s  tiles  ;  and  the  dark 
backing  of  Ivy  shows  off  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  to  great  advantage.  The  little  roof  is 
carried  high  above  the  windows  in  ridge  and 
furrow.  It  protects  the  flowers  from  wet ; 
but  I  do  not  consider  it  a  necessity,  as  flowers  may  be  used  that  are  not  injured 
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by  a  little  rain.  The  Ivy  is  not  allowed  to  grow  sufficiently  high  to  obstruct 
the  light  from  the  room. 

This  principle  could  be  carried  out  to  a  great  extent  with  simple  zinc  boxes, 
and  wire  trellis  fixed  on  the  outside  for  the  Ivy.  A  slight  contrivance  would 


Fig.  2. 


support  them  on  the  wall ;  or,  as  there  are  often  short  pieces  of  stone  or  iron 
balustrade  to  many  houses  in  London,  the  inside  of  these  could  easily  be  made 
available  for  such  an  arrangement,  and  kept  gay  with  flowers  during  the  wdiole 

vear  round. 

•> 

Cliveden.  J.  Fleming. 


CHRONICLES  OF  A  TOWN  GARDEN.— No.  YI. 

Hitherto,  to  will  and  to  execute  the  plan  devised  has  been,  with  me,  the 
inevitable  path  to  success.  I  have  scarcely  had  a  failure  to  record,  so  smoothly 
and  successfully  have  I  travelled  along  my  floricultural  route.  Now,  the 
element  of  failure  must  come  into  my  “  Chronicles,”  and  the  record  be 
“  sickbed  o’er  with  the  pale  cast”  of  non-success.  As  soon  as  I  had  cleared 
out  of  my  window  the  vestiges  of  the  last  of  the  bulbs,  I  had  unexpectedly 
sent  me  six  plants  of  Geraniums,  four  of  them  large-flowering,  and  two  Fancy 
varieties.  Here  was  a  stratum  in  my  formation  that  promised  me  a  storehouse 
of  experiences  and  achievements.  Alas  ! 

“  Barren  doubt,  like  a  late-coming  snow, 

Made  an  unkind  December  of  my  spring ;  ” — 

and  I  reaped  what  I  had  not  sown.  Scarcely  had  they  become  the  occupants 
of  my  window,  -when  a  band  of  aphis  settled  on  my  plants,  and,  in  a  very  few 
days,  completely  infested  them.  I  had  been  from  home,  and  did  not  notice  the 
first  incursion  of  the  marauders ;  and  they  had  grown  pretty  considerably  in 
numbers.  I  would  carefully  take  my  plants  to  a  vessel  of  water,  and,  gently 
with  my  finger  and  thumb,  wash  off  every  trace  of  the  invaders,  as  I  thought. 
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and  then,  sprinkling  them  well  overhead,  leave  them  out  of  doors  for  the 
night,  returning  them  to  their  accustomed  places  in  the  morning.  Ere  “  thrice 
the  space  that  measures  day  and  night”  had  passed  away,  my  adversaries 
would  again  be  finding  a  lodgment  on  my  plants.  All  the  careful  watchings 
I  gave  them,  and  the  gentle  cleansings  to  which  they  were  subjected,  seemed 
of  no  avail ;  and,  more  than  that,  the  hydropathic  process  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  seemed  to  impair  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  So  completely  were  the 
Fancies  devastated  by  these  pests,  that  I  had  to  cut  them  down,  and  have 
placed  them  in  a  sheltered  spot  at  the  back  of  the  dwelling-house,  that  I 
employ  as  a  kind  of  infirmary,  and  where,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  they  are 
fast  breaking  out  into  healthy  shoots,  that  I  hope  will  escape  any  future 
visitation  of  the  living  epidemic,  and  yet  repay  my  attention  and  anxiety. 
The  leaves  of  the  large-flowering  kinds  became  margined  with  brown,  the  buds 
withered  up,  so  that  I  was  obliged. to  cut  down  two  of  them.  They  are  now 
growing  vigorously  also.  The  others  are  no  nearer  flowering  than  when  I 
received  them. 

But  now  a  set-off  of  successes.  Two  plants  of  Azaleas,  a  scarlet  and  a 
white,  sent  to  me  when  just  emerging  into  bloom,  has  startled  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  They  held  right  regal  state  till  they  threw  off  their  blossoms,  and  with 
them  their  powers  to  fascinate.  In  a  “shady  nook”  they  are  rapidly  making 
Avood  for  next  year’s  display.  Some  Fuchsias  in  pots  are  very  gay ;  they  are 
suffering  from  a  kind  of  semi-starvation  in  small  pots — the  sun  plays  in  upon  them, 
and  brings  out  a  profusion  of  flowers.  A  double  Petunia  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  good  specimen.  It  was  a  miserable  plant  when  I  purchased  it  in  the  street ; 
but  I  transferred  it  to  a  large  pot,  where  it  has  increased  in  size  tenfold,  and 
in  a  week  or  so  will  be  covered  with  blossoms.  A  couple  of  good  varieties  of 
Zonale  Geraniums,  some  Musk,  a  brace  of  Heliotropes,  a  pot  of  Acroclinium 
roseum,  fast  coming  into  flower,  make  up  the  present  occupants  of  the  window. 
About  four  times  a- week  the  plants  are  carefully  removed,  thoroughly  sprinkled 
and  cleansed,  and  by  this  means  I  keep  them  in  good  health.  I  water  freely 
in  the  mornings,  when  the  sun  shines  in  full  force ;  when  it  is  gloomy,  I 
regulate  the  quantity  of  water  accordingly. 

I  have  Bhodanthe  Manglesi,  Balsams,  Mimulus,  Petunias,  &c.,  coming  on 
for  succession.  Lilium  lancifoliums  are  making  rapid  headway  towards 
blooming  time,  so  that  I  shall  have  no  lack  of  subjects  till  the  early- flowering 
bulbs  will  be  on  the  eve  of  their  annual  advent.  The  box  in  the  window,  lately 
occupied  by  Crocuses,  is  now  a  miniature  flower  garden.  Tom  Thumb  Scarlet, 
and  variegated  Flower  of  the  Day,  and  Alma  Geraniums,  are  blended  with 
A.urea  floribunda  and  Prince  of  Orange  Calceolarias.  These  form  a  rear  rank. 
The  front  row  is  composed  of  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  Nierembergia  gracilis, 
and  Lobelias  speciosa  and  Paxtoniana.  This  last  is  an  extremely  handsome 
variety,  and  deserves  all  that  has  been  said  in  praise  of  it.  All  these  in  the 
front  of  the  box  I  have  carefully  drawn  and  fastened  over  it,  and  they  grow 
with  luxuriance,  and  flower  profusely.  When  preparing  the  soil  for  my  box 
I  found  myself  “  hard  up  ”  for  the  article,  and  had  to  economise  what  I  had, 
poor  as  it  was.  I  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  laying  at  the  bottom  some  vege¬ 
table  refuse,  chopped  fine,  and  mingled  with  the  soil  a  small  quantity  of  guano. 
The  plants  thrive  famously  in  it.  It  was  a  risk,  but  one  that  has  returned 
good  interest,  and  proved  a  fortunate  speculation. 

Two  large  Fuchsias,  in  nine-inch  pots,  stand  at  the  ends  of  the  box ;  they 
are  treated  exactly  as  I  described  the  mode  in  my  opening  paper  of  the 
series.  They  grow  rapidly,  and  promise  to  be  gay  and  elegant  specimens. 
Twice  a-day  I  sprinkle  them  overhead,  and  give  them  good  root-waterings  as 
they  require  it. 
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May  I  hope  that  some  of  my  readers  have  been  induced  to  emulate  me? — 
such  is  my  application.  I  am  not  a  revolutionist ;  I  merely  take  what  is  close 
by  me ;  and  out  of  these  crude  materials  I  weave  a  fabric  that  makes  my 
window  gay  and  pleasing,  my  home  cheerful,  and  provides  a  welcome  recrea¬ 
tion  as  an  antidote  to  the  wear  and  anxiety  of  the  diurnal  round  of  business. 

Quo. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  SALADS, 

WITH  A  NOTICE  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  WATER  CRESS,  AS  PRACTISED  IN 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The  production  of  a  really  good  and  useful  salad  at  all  times  of  the  year 
is  such  an  important  point  in  a  gardener,  that  those  who  fail  to  accomplish  it 
must  be  content  with  an  appellation  far  inferior  to  first-rate. 

Whilst  we  admit  that  the  salads  of  the  English  gardener  are  in  general 
very  good,  we  must  allow  that  the  French  and  Dutch  gardeners  greatly  excel 
us  in  getting  Lettuces  at  an  early  season,  as  is  proved  in  Covent  Garden 
Market,  where  the  early  Cos  Lettuces  are  mostly  of  Parisian  origin ;  and  in 
Holland  by  the  beautiful  Cabbage  Lettuces,  which  are  produced  in  frames, 
with  oiled  paper  over  them  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects  of  damps  upon  the 
young  and  tender  foliage,  which  is  raised  in  the  temperature  of  a  Melon-frame ; 
and  being  thus  produced  is  of  the  most  delicate  character. 

For  this  purpose  the  Dutch  have  a  peculiar  sort  of  Cabbage  Lettuce,  which 
will  stand  a  great  deal  of  heat.  When  in  Holland  I  procured,  through  the 
kindness  of  M.  Van  Eden,  of  Haarlem,  some  seeds  of  it,  which  I  cultivated 
for  some  years  at  Nuneham,  and  which,  on  several  occasions,  called  forth  the 
warm  eulogies  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  February 
and  March,  as  a  most  recherche  salad. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  taste  of  the  French  people  who 
constitute  the  million,  and  that  of  those  who  occupy  the  same  sphere  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  France  the  poor  man  is  happy  and  contented  with  his  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  which,  stewed  or  raw,  forms  a  large  portion  of  his  food,  alternating 
with  Gourd  soup.  On  the  contrary,  the  Englishman  seems  to  delight  only  in 
animal  food  and  strong  beer. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  attend  a  little  more  to  the  culture  of  these 
vegetables,  which  we  know,  from  observation  in  other  countries,  to  conduce 
to  the  benefit  of  the  million ;  and  among  these  there  are  none  more  useful 
than  the  Water  Cress,  or  Nasturtium  officinale,  which  is  said  to  be  an  anti¬ 
scorbutic,  and  is  particularly  wholesome. 

Living  as  I  do  now;  in  the  centre  of  Buckinghamshire,  a  county  traversed 
by  the  most  beautiful  streams,  flowing  over  beds  of  chalk  and  gravel,  I  observe 
that  this  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  London  market.  I  proceed  to 
give  the  following  brief  account  of  its  simple  management,  in  the  hope  that, 
although  not  a  garden  subject,  it  may  yet  prove  interesting  to  some  parties  to 
peruse. 

I  have  just  remarked  that  it  is  not  a  garden  plant ;  but  it  certainly  is,  for 
I  have  planted  it,  and  seen  it  planted,  at  the  foot  of  a  northern  wall,  and  it 
produced  through  the  season  an  abundance  of  beautiful  Cress. 

Loudon  says  that  this  plant  was  first  cultivated  by  Bradbury,  at  Northfleet 
Spring  Head,  Gravesend.  This  cultivator  also  grows  five  acres  of  this  plant 
at  Rickmansworth.  “  Fie  sends  the  Cress  in  hampers,  each  containing  eight 
dozen  bunches,  daily  (except  Sundays)  to  London.” 

Extensive  beds  of  this  plant  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uxbridge, 
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Chesham,  Rickmansworth,  Chenies,  and  Amersham,  where  the  crystal  water 
flows  over  the  debris  of  the  chalk  or  gravel  in  shallow  streams,  about 
6  or  7  inches  deep ;  this,  or  a  less  depth,  being  that  selected  for  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  After  the  crop  is  gathered  the  rubbish  is  cleared  out,  and  the 
bottom  levelled  for  planting  again.  This  is  always  done  in  the  month  of 
September,  by  taking  small  patches  of  the  plants,  about  a  small  handful  of 
each,  and  planting  them  in  lines  with  the  course  of  the  stream,  removing  a 
little  of  the  gravel  with  the  hand  to  make  room  for  them,  and  placing  a  handful 
over  the  roots  of  each  plant  when  put  in.  The  plants  are  set  in  at  about 
1  foot  to  15  inches  apart.  They  grow  rapidly,  and  are  fit  for  gathering  by 
Christmas,  continuing  to  give  their  crop  all  the  ensuing  season.  The  gathering 
of  them  is  a  cold  and  most  miserable  job  ;  and  the  gatherer  is  encased  in  a 
long  and  strong  pair  of  leather  boots. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  point  in  managing  them  is  to  regulate  the  depth 
of  the  water.  This  is,  however,  managed  by  leaving  the  plants  to  grow 
thickly,  and  thus  impede  the  flow  of  the  water  to  gain  more  depth.  During  the 
winter  season  there  occur  a  few  failures  of  plants.  These  are  generally  gone 
over  and  mended  in  May,  when  they  produce  till  the  next  replanting  time, 
when  all  is  re-arranged. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  detailed  the  whole  culture  that  this  plant  receives. 
It  is  perfectly  simple,  and  certainly  gives  an  extraordinary  return  for  the  small 
amount  of  labour  required.  There  is,  however,  one  drawback  which  I  have 
not  yet  mentioned.  There  is  a  plant  which  is  always  concomitant  with  it :  this 
is  the  Veronica  beccabunga,  or  Common  Brook-lime,  a  plant  used  sometimes  as 
a  salad,  neither  deleterious  nor  acrid,  but  still  one  which  the  Water  Cress  grower 
extirpates  as  much  as  he  can,  and  one  which  causes  him  much  additional 
labour  when  cleaning  out  the  pond.  This  plant  has  large,  dark,  elliptical 
leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which  proceed  bunches  of  purple  flowers  in  July. 

The  account  which  I  have  given  is  that  of  the  mode  adopted  at  J.  T.  Drake’s, 
Esq.,  of  Shardeloes  Park,  Amersham.  In  this  place  there  is  a  very  fine  lake 
of  water,  supplied  by  a  brook  called  the  Misborne,  which  comes  from  Missenden. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Park  it  flows  over  three  or  four  acres  of  chalky 
and  gravelly  soil,  which  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Water  Cresses ;  it  being 
precisely  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  they  luxuriate,  and  from  which  a 
great  produce  is  obtained  by  the  simple  processes  which  are  here  described. 

The  Water  Cress  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  where  it 
conduces  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  plebeian  class.  In  England  its  transit 
to  London  is  vastly  expedited  by  the  various  railways ;  and  those  stores  of  this 
Cress  which  are  thus  sent  up  for  public  consumption  meet  the  eye  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  a  perfectly  fresh  and  unalloyed  state.  This  is  a  great  point,  as  with 
all  fresh  vegetables.  To  have  them  at  their  best  there  is  nothing  like  speedy 
consumption. 

When  talking  to  the  man  who  is  employed  to  cultivate  the  Cress  at 
Shardeloes,  he  remarked  to  me  that  it  was  immaterial  whether  it  was  planted 
in  the  mud  or  the  gravel ;  but  as  far  as  my  own  observation  goes  he  is  quite 
wrong ;  and  in  this  I  find  I  am  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Loudon,  in  the 
“  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,”  where,  speaking  of  those  grown  in  mud,  he 
says :  “  Cress  grown  in  this  way  is,  however,  far  inferior  to  such  as  are  grown 
in  a  living  stream  flowing  over  chalk  or  gravel.” 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  explain  the  management  of  this  vegetable  in  a 
way  which  I  hope  may  be  found  intelligible  to  the  reader  ;  and  I  have  only  to 
hope  that  my  attempt  will  prove  useful,  and  that  the  consumers  of  this  salad 
will  derive  additional  zest  from  perusing  this  short  narrative. 

Amersham.  Henry  Bailey,  C.M.R.H.S. 
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BOTANY  FOB  BEGINNERS. 

Lesson  YI. 


In  our  last  lesson  we  had,  in  the  Pansy,  an  example  of  an  irregular  flower  ; 
in  this  we  have  an  instance  of  one  more  irregular  still,  in  the  Snapdragon 
(Antirrhinum  majus,  jig.  1 ).  Here  you  meet  with  the  calyx  or  exterior  envelope 

of  five  unequal  divisions,  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  except  at  the  base,  where  they 
are  united,  and  attached  firmly  to  the 
support  of  the  flower.  Within  this 
envelope  is  an  organ  of  a  beautiful 
purple,  rose,  or  white  colour,  shaded 
with  yellow.  Its  form  resembles  the 
shut  mouth  of  an  animal,  and  when 
you  press  its  sides  slightly  between 
your  finger  and  thumb,  it  well  repre¬ 
sents  a  gaping  mouth,  with  two  un- 
mistakeable  lips.  The  upper  lip  is 
straight,  divided  in  two  broad  straps  ; 
the  lower  is  divided  into  three,  turned 
under.  On  this  lower  lip  rises  a  sort 
of  tongue,  rough  with  white  and  yel¬ 
low  hairs.  These  straps  represent 
the  five  divisions  of  the  corolla,  which 
are  only  free  above,  and  united  to¬ 
gether  in  the  remainder  of  their 
length,  forming  a  sort  of  tube.  Ob¬ 
serve  that  this  tube  is  swollen  at  the 
base  into  a  rounded  boss,  the  same 
as  in  the  Pansy  is  prolonged  into  a 
horn  or  spur.  The  tube  takes  its 
rise  on  the  support,  as  in  all  the 
flowers  we  have  as  yet  examined, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Melon,  to 
which  we  shall  refer  in  a  future 
lesson. 

On  making  the  corolla  gape,  you 
can  see  the  stamens  and  the  summit 

Fig.  1.— The  Snapdragon  (Antirrhinum  majus).  fbe  pistil.  There  are  four  sta¬ 

mens  unequal  in  length,  arranged  in 
pairs ;  the  longer  pair  arching  over  the  pistil ;  the  smaller  is  situated  between 
the  larger,  and  leans  against  the  sides  of  the  summit  of  the  pistil.  Observe 
the  anthers,  each  of  which  is  plainly  divided  in  two  halves,  each  forming  a 
pouch,  which  is  united  by  its  back  to  the  filament  of  the  stamen,  and  the  two 
openings  by  which  the  pollen  is  discharged  face  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
You  can  see  that  the  two  stamens  of  the  same  pair  are  slightly  fixed  together 
by  their  anthers,  and  are  easily  separated. 

Split  open  the  corolla  ( fig.  2),  and  you  will  then  see  the  stamens,  which 
are  free  throughout  the  wdiole  of  their  length,  and  not  united  to  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  except  at  their  base,  which  is  enlarged,  and  becomes  merged  in  the 
thickness  of  the  tube. 

We  will  now  direct  attention  to  the  pistil  {fig-  3).  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  consists  of  a  large  round  body  at  the  base,  called  the  ovary ,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  long  neck  or  style ,  which  slightly  thickens  towards  the  summit 
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(stigma),  which  is  soft  and  humid,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  pollen  when 

discharged  from  the  anthers. 

Now,  if  you  make  a  trans¬ 
verse  section  of  the  ovary 
(Jig.  4),  you  will  find  that  it 
consists  of  two  distinct  cavi¬ 
ties,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  partition,  on  each  surface 
of  which  is  a  sort  of  lining 
called  the  placenta  or  seed- 
bearer,  which  is  covered  with 

a  multitude  Of  Small  seeds,  Fig.  3.— Pistil  and  calyx  of 
deriving  their  nutriment  from  the  SDapdlcScm* 
it  by  means  of  a  slender  stalk  or  thread,  called  a 
funiculus  or  umbilical  cord.  This 
arrangement  is  not  seen  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  except  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  in  young 
flowers,  but  in  a  fully-developed  ovary  it  may  easily  be  observed 
with  the  naked  eye. 

Take  the  Pea  (  fig.  5),  as  our  next  illustration./  In  all  the 
preceding  flowers  (the  Melon  excepted),  you  must  have  observed 
that  the  stamens  and  the  corolla  take  their  rise  on  the  support 

of  the  flower. 


Fig.  2.— Corolla  of  the  Snapdragon 
spread  open  to  show  stamens. 


Fig.  4.— Section  of 
the  ovary  of  the 
Snapdragon. 


Fig.  5.— The  Pea  (Pisum  sativum). 


In  the  Com- 
frey  and  the  Snapdragon 
the  stamens  are  united  with 
the  corolla ;  but  as  this 
takes  its  rise  in  the  support 
the  same  origin  is  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  stamens  when 
they  are  united  with  that 
organ.  In  the  Pea  we  find 
the  stamens  and  the  petals 
are  inserted  on  the  calyx 
or  exterior  envelope.  Take 
a  flower  that  is  just  about 
to  open  ;  the  calyx  will 
present  five  green,  pointed, 
irregular  leaves;  the  two 
superior  are  broad  and 
spreading ;  the  three  in¬ 
ferior  are  narrow  and  near 
together.  These  leaves  or 
divisions  are  not  free  in  all 
their  length,  for  they  are- 
united  by  their  base.  Cut 
off  with  a  pair  of  fine  scis¬ 
sors  their  free  portion,  and 
there  will  remain  nothing 
but  a  small  green  border. 
You  will  see  then  that  it  is 
at  the  rim  of  this  border 
from  which  the  petals  of 
the  corolla  take  their  rise. 


These  petals  are  encased  as  it  were  one  within  the  other  ;  and  to  be  able  fully 
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Fig.  G.— Flower  of  the  Pea. 


to  understand  their  arrangement,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  present  themselves. 

The  most  exterior  {fig.  6,  s),  which  is  situated  at  the  top,  is  the  largest, 
and  is  called  the  standard.  If  you  remove  it  gradually,  and  with  caution,  you 
will  see  upon  it  swellings  which  have  corresponding  cavities  in  the  petals 
placed  under  it.  These  swellings  are  of  the  number  of  six ;  the  two  first  are 
the  greatest,  and  descend  obliquely  outwards  ;  the 
two  following  are  much  smaller,  and  descend 
obliquely  inwards  ;  then  the  two  last  are  perpen¬ 
dicular,  and  situated  towards  the  base  of  the 
petal.  Besides,  the  base  of  this  petal  is  provided 
with  two  small  tongues,  which  press  upon  the 
sides  of  the  inferior  petals,  and  tend  to  maintain 
them  in  position. 

When  you  have  removed  the  superior  petal  or 
standard,  you  come  to  the  two  others  {fig.  6,  wi), 
which  are  called  wings ,  the  cavities  of  which  form  sort  of  mortices  to  receive 
the  prominences  which  we  have  been  observing.  These  two  petals  are  only 
about  half  as  broad  as  the  former ;  they  are  placed  on  the  same  level,  and  you 
can  see  that  their  exterior  cavities  become  prominences  on  the  inside,  which  in 
their  turn  lodge  in  the  cavities  appertaining  to  the  two  more  inferior  petals. 

After  having  removed  these  there  remain  only  the 
two  petals  at  the  base,  forming  a  sort  of  boat  ( fig.-  6, 
cap.)  ;  and  as  these  petals  are  slightly  united  by  their 
inferior  edge,  this  edge  is  called  the  keel.  You  can 


easily  split  this  keel  by  slipping  the  back  of  your 
penknife  between  them ;  but  it  is  better,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  examining  the  organs  which  it  envelopes,  to 
seize  it  gently  by  the  keel,  and  press  it  back  against 
the  stalk ;  it  will  then  be  easily  detached,  and  leave 
the  stamens  and  the  pistil  completely  exposed. 


‘Fig. 


-Calyx  and  stamens  of 
tlie  Pea. 


In  detaching  the  petals  one  after  another,  you  see  that  they  are  inserted  not 
on  the  support,  as  in  the  preceding  flowers,  but  in  the  interior  base  of  the 
calyx.  You  see  also  that  the  stamens  have  a  similar  origin.  There  are  ten  of 
them  {fig.  7,  s),  the  filaments  of  which  are  not  entirely  free,  but  are  united 
about  two-thirds  of  their  length  by  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane  ;  and  there  is  one  superior  which  is  entirely 
free,  and  not  at  all  connected  with  those  forming 
the  common  bundle.  These  ten  stamens  are  curved, 
five  are  shorter  than  the  other  five,  and  the  anthers 
open  by  two  slits  which  are  directed  towards  the 
centre  of  the  flower. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  pistil  or  central  organ, 
which,  you  will  observe,  is  a  flat  green  body, 
tapering  at  both  ends,  and  furnished  with  a  small 
stalk,  which  bears  it  on  the  support.  It  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  neck  {fig.  7,  st),  or  stigma ,  which  is 
curved,  yellowish,  forming  an  elbow  with  it,  and 
furnished  towards  the  summit  with  hairs,  which  retain  the  pollen.  If  you 
split  this  organ  {fig.  8,  cae,  which  is  called  a  carpel ),  throughout  its  length, 
by  the  suture  on  its  inferior  edge,  you  will  see  that  it  is  composed  of  two 
plates  applied  one  against  the  other,  and  enclosing  small  bodies,  which  are  the 
ovules ,  suspended  by  very  short  cords  on  its  superior  edge.  We  need  hardly 
state  that  this  carpel  and  these  ovules  severally  form,  when  they  have  attained 
their  full  development,  the  pod  and  the  seed  of  the  Pea. 


Fig-.  8. — Longitudinal  section  of  the 
calyx  and  carpel  of  the  Pea. 
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PEARS  ON  THE  HAWTHORN. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Year-Book  for  1863,  in  directing  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  importance  of  the  Pear  being  grafted  on  the  hawthorn,  we 
extracted  from  the  Abeille  Bomologique  an  account  of  experiments  that  had  been 
performed  by  Abbe  D.  Dupuy,  the  eminent  professor  of  Botany  and  Natural 
History  at  Auch.  These  experiments  were  conducted  on  a  scale  that  left  no  doubt 
respecting  their  success  or  failure.  It  was  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  these 
instances,  a  mere  casual  and  inadvertent  circumstance  of  a  single  attempt,  but  it 
was  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  test  the  adaptability,  not  of  one,  but  of  many 
sorts  of  Pears  for  this  purpose. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  indefatigable  experimentalist  has  continued  his 
reports  for  this  season.  These  we  extract  from  the  October  Number  of  the  Abeille 
Bomologique  ;  and  we  trust  that  our  excellent  co-worker  will  continue  to  furnish 
us  with  the  progress  he  continues  to  make  in  this  direction. 

The  attention  that  is  now  paid  in  this  country  to  the  influence  of  the  stock 
on  the  scion  has  become  a  leading  subject.  The  result  of  experiments  that  have 
of  late  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Keele  Hall,  and  Mr.  William  Thomson, 
of  Dalkeith  Park,  are  such  as  to  call  for  a  great  amount  of  attention  being  brought 
to  bear  in  this  direction.  Although  it  is  not  at  all  a  new  subject,  it  is  one  that 
has  only  in  former  times  been  hinted  at,  and  one  about  which  a  great  deal  of  dog¬ 
matical  theory  has  been  propounded.  These  gentlemen,  however,  have  brought 
the  subject  to  a  practical  bearing,  and  have  shown,  in  very  intelligible  terms,  the 
result  of  their  experiments.  What  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Thomson  have  done  in 
Vines  the  Abbe  Dupuy  has  done  in  Pears  ;  and  we  now  introduce,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers,  the  progress  of  the  experiment  of  growing  Pears  on  the  hawthorn. 

Speaking  of  the  experiments  of  last  year,  our  excellent  friend  says  : — “  These 
experiments  we  have  continued  ;  and  we  are  now  going  to  give  the  results  that  we 
have  obtained  this  year,  as  well  on  the  grafts  of  last  year  as  on  the  new  varieties 
grafted  in  1863  for  the  first  time. 

“  The  sorts  we  grafted  last  year  have  served  us  to  form  a  plantation,  which 
we  have  the  intention  of  training  in  cordon  vertical .  We  have  consequently 
placed  them  in  a  row  from  north  to  south,  20  inches  apart,  in  a  shallow  calcareous 
soil.  To  the  depth  of  3  feet  to  4  feet  6  inches  the  calcareous  rock  is  friable  at 
first,  or  composed  of  small  stones,  which  cover  a  compact  and  homogeneous  mass, 
in  which  no  part  of  the  roots  can  penetrate. 

“  The  plantation  was  made  the  15th  and  16th  November,  1862  ;  and  we  beg 
our  readers  to  remember  that  all  the  stocks  had  been  grafted  in  the  month  of 
March  the  same  year. 

“  We  have  at  the  same  time  planted  a  certain  number  of  trees  grafted  on  the 
quince  as  a  continuation  of  those  grafted  on  the  hawthorn,  and  we  shall  also  state 
how  they  turned  out. 

“  TREES  GRAFTED  IN  MARCH,  1862  ;  TRANSPLANTED  IN  NOVEMBER,  1862. 

OBSERVATIONS  TAKEN  15TH  OCTOBER,  1863. 

“  Beurre  d' Angleterre. — Very  vigorous  ;  no  fruit-buds. 

“  Angleterre  d'hiver. — V ery  vigorous  ;  some  fruit-buds. 

“  Brown  Beurre. — Pretty  vigorous  ;  many  fruit-buds. 

“  Blanquet  a  longue  queue  — iN  ot  very  vigorous  ;  a  few  fruit-buds. 

“  Winter  Nelis. — Pretty  vigorous  ;  many  fruit-buds. 

“  Beurre  Bose. — Pretty  vigorous  ;  no  fruit-buds. 

“  Beurre  Bretonneau. — Pretty  vigorous  ;  no  fruit-buds. 

“  Bergamotte  Cadette. — Very  vigorous  ;  a  few  fruit-buds. 

“  Carmelite. — Without  vigour  ;  only  one  shoot,  all  covered  with  fruit-buds. 

“  Catillac.— One  very  vigorous  ;  two  pretty  vigorous.  Two  of  these  had  no  fruit- 

buds,  and  one  with  a  few. 

“  Fondante  de  Charneux. —Pretty  vigorous,  and  with  many  fruit-buds. 

“  Vicar  of  Wink  field. — One  plant  was  very  vigorous,  four  pretty  vigorous,  and 

with  many  fruit-buds. 

“  Beurre  Beil. — V cry  vigorous  ;  no  fruit-buds. 
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“  Double  PJiillippe. — One  plant  was  very  vigorous,  one  without  vigour;  one  with¬ 
out  fruit-buds,  and  one  entirely  covered  with  them. 

“  Doyenne  dore. — Yery  vigorous  ;  no  fruit-buds. 

“  Duchesse  de  Berri. — V ery  vigorous  ;  no  fruit-buds. 

“  j Beurre  Duval. — Yery  vigorous  ;  one  without  fruit-buds ;  one  with  some  rare 
fruit-buds. 

“  Beurre  Fsperen. — Yery  vigorous  ;  one  without  fruit-buds,  the  other  with  some. 
“  Fondante  des  Bois. — Yery  vigorous,  without  fruit-buds. 

“  Jalousie  de  Fontenay. — Pretty  vigorous  ;  no  fruit-buds. 

“  Fusee. — One  very  vigorous,  without  fruit-buds  ;  one  without  vigour,  covered 
with  fruit-buds. 

“  Beurre  Gillot. — Yery  vigorous  ;  two  without  fruit-buds,  and  two  with  some. 

“  Fenriette  Bouvier. — Pretty  vigorous  ;  plenty  fruit-buds. 

“  Jaminette. — Pretty  vigorous  ;  no  fruit-buds. 

“  Beurre  Lefevre. — Two  very  vigorous,  two  pretty  vigorous  ;  three  without  fruit- 
buds,  and  one  with. 

“  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. — Without  vigour  ;  many  fruit-buds. 

“  Marie  Louise. — Pretty  vigorous  ;  no  fruit-buds. 

“  Marquise. — One  very  vigorous,  with  some  fruit-buds ;  one  not  vigorous,  with 
many  fruit-buds. 

“  Martin  Sec. — Yery  vigorous  ;  pretty  full  of  fruit-buds. 

“  Milan  blanc. — Pretty  vigorous  ;  many  fruit-buds. 

“  Beurre  Moire. — Two  pretty  vigorous,  with  fruit-buds ;  two  without  vigour,  all 
filled  with  fruit-buds. 

“  Nouveau  Poiteau. — Yery  vigorous  ;  pretty  full  of  fruit-buds. 

“  Passe  Colmar. — One  very  vigorous,  without  fruit-buds  ;  three  pretty  vigorous, 
and  full  of  fruit-buds. 

“  Passe  Colmar  Frangois. — Pretty  vigorous,  and  full  of  fruit-buds. 

“  Paternoster. — Pretty  vigorous,  and  full  of  fruit-buds. 

“  Bezi  de  Caissoy. — Yery  vigorous  ;  one  without  fruit-buds,  and  two  full  of  thenn. 
“  Boyale  J  Fiver. — Pretty  vigorous  ;  without  fruit-buds. 

“  Sageret. — Yery  vigorous  ;  without  fruit- buds. 

“  Sans  Pepins. — Pretty  vigorous  ;  no  fruit-buds. 

“  St.  Germain. —  Yrery  vigorous  ;  pretty  full  of  fruit-buds. 

“  Surpasse  Meuris. — Yery  vigorous  ;  some  rare  fruit-buds. 

“  Sylvange. — Yery  vigorous  ;  pretty  full  of  fruit-buds. 

“  Thouin. — Pretty  vigorous,  and  full  of  fruit-buds. 

“  Tonneau. — Pretty  vigorous,  and  full  of  fruit-buds. 

“  Van  Marum. — Pretty  vigorous  ;  no  fruit-buds. 

“  Virgouleuse. — Yery  vigorous ;  no  fruit-buds.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  the  Pear  grafted  on  the  hawthorn 
succeeds  ver}r  much  as  it  does  on  the  quince  and  on  the  free  stock  ;  generally  those 
that  are  very  vigorous  have  no  fruit-buds,  and  those  that  have  little  vigour  are 
covered  with  them.  There  are,  nevertheless,  some  exceptions ;  and  many  sorts 
that  are  very  vigorous  on  the  hawthorn  yield  fruit-buds  in  the  year  of  their 
plantation.  It  ought  always  to  be  remarked  that,  in  general,  Pears  grafted  on  the 
hawthorn  are  still  more  fruitful  than  those  grafted  on  the  quince. 


WALL  FRUIT  PROTECTION— SEVERE  FROSTS. 

Having  cased  a  south  wall  with  glass  last  autumn  for  growing  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Cherries,  and  Plums  upon,  I  can  now  show  a  full  crop  of  these  fruit 
the  first  year  of  planting.  This  case  is  800  feet  in  length,  7  feet  in  width,  and 
height  on  the  back  wall  14  feet.  Provision  is  made  for  heating  it  with  flow  and 
return  hot-water  pipes,  but  this  will  only  be  used,  in  one  division  of  400  feet,  for 
succession  purposes.  The  trees  are  all  planted  in  the  borders  on  the  back  wall ; 
but  there  is  room  for  a  long  row  of  300  of  dwarf  trees  in  pots  to  stand  on  the 
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front.  These  pot  trees  consist  of  Cherries,  Plums,  Apples  and  Pears  ;  and  having 
had  them  potted  and  prepared  two  years  ago,  they  are  now  bearing  an  excellent 
crop  for  the  first  year.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  greater  pleasure  in  fruit-growing 
than  watching  the  progress  of  these  little  bushes,  and  in  the  evening  Garibaldi- 
like,  walking  down  this  long  range,  puffing  a  cigar  or  pipe,  and  setting  the 
blossoms,  picking  off  insects,  or  thinning  the  fruit. 

I  have  always  found  Apricots  a  precarious  crop  when  forced  or  protected  in  a 
house  of  any  kind ;  and  means  are  taken  here  of  protecting  a  long  Apricot  wall 
with  old  hothouse  lights.  By  this  mode  the  Apricot  crop  has  never  failed  for  the 
last  five  years,  the  date  of  the  new  kitchen  garden.  The  lights  are  only  put  on 
as  soon  as  the  blossoms  begin  to  expand,  and  taken  off  when  all  danger  from  frost 
is  over.  They  are  not  put  closely  together,  small  oxienings  for  air  being  left  in  the 
sides,  and  the  ends  are  open.  A  rope  fastened  to  strong  nails  in  the  wall  secures 
the  lights  in  the  middle  from  being  shifted  by  strong  winds. 

I  have  long  been  convinced,  now  that  glass  is  so  cheap,  that  the  best  and 
cheapest  protection  for  our  tender  fruit  trees  on  walls  is  'to  cover  them  either  with 
fixed  or  temporary  lights.  Canvass,  netting,  frigi  domo,  tree  branches,  Fern  fronds, 
and  other  expedients  are  obliged  to  be  resorted  to  by  some  ;  but  where  glass  can  be 
had  for  the  purpose  it  will  be  found  the  most  satisfactory.  Last  year  a  severe  frost, 
on  the  1st  of  May,  did  much  injury  to  the  blossoms  of  wall  fruit  not  protected ; 
and  this  year  a  sharp  frost,  on  the  1st  of  J une,  has  been  the  most  disastrous  to 
the  fruit  crop  that  I  ever  remember.  Wall  fruit  of  all  kinds,  of  course,  are  safe  ; 
the  fruit  being  some  size,  and  protected  by  plenty  of  foliage,  and  the  latent  heat 
given  out  by  the  walls  at  night,  after  the  hot  sunshine  in  the  day. 

In  this  locality  (North  Notts)  the  thermometer  denoted  2°  of  frost  4  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  on  grass  6°,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June  ;  and  its  effects 
were  soon  apparent  on  Potatoes,  Scarlet  Runners,  Asparagus,  and  other  tender 
vegetables.  Hardy  fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Raspberries, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Strawberries,  being  well  covered  with  foliage,  it  was 
hoped  would  have  escaped,  except  where  exposed.  Unfortunately  the  days  after 
the  frost  were  very  hot,  and  shrivelled  the  fruit  up  which  the  frost  had  touched. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  boiled,  and  are  now  lying  thick  on  the  ground.  All  the  young  Apples, 
Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums  are  likewise  dropping  in  showers,  especially  on  young 
trees  in  exposed  places.  Strawberries  have  likewise  been  much  injured,  and  the 
crop  of  Raspberries  is  quite  destroyed,  and  we  will  have  to  depend  on  the 
autumnal  sorts.  The  destruction  of  the  foliage  of  Pinus,  Abies,  and  other 
coniferous  trees  is  very  great  in  low  situations,  likewise  Walnuts,  Ashes,  and  even 
young  Oaks.  Rhododendrons,  Laurels,  Magnolias,  and  other  deciduous  shrubs 
were  making  their  luxuriant  summer  growth,  and  have  therefore  suffered  a  check 
seldom  experienced  in  the  beginning  of  summer. 

Nottinghamshire  is  generally  reckoned  the  most  noted  in  England  for 
extreme  cases  of  low  temperature ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  heat  and  drought, 
arising,  no  doubt,  from  its  central  position,  and  exemption  from  the  sea  currents. 
Summer  or  late  spring  frosts  appear  to  be  local,  and  to  affect  low  and  flat  districts 
much  more  than  the  higher  and  drier  parts  of  this  country.  Within  a  few  miles 
of  this,  on  the  borders  of  North  Derbyshire,  where  the  land  is  high  and  dry,  the 
frost  of  the  1st  of  June  did  not  injure  vegetation  in  the  least. 

Welbeck.  William  Tilleky. 


VERBENAS  FOR  POT  CULTURE. 

It  is  not  generally  known  how  well  adapted  are  many  varieties  of  the  Verbena 
for  the  autumn  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  If  suitable  kinds 
are  chosen,  the  houses  may  be  made  gay  with  the  flowers  and  sweet  with  the 
perfume  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  at  which  periods 
there  is  always  an  absence  of  flowers  in  the  conservatory.  Strong  healthy  plants 
should  be  at  once  selected,  and  potted  into  five  or  six-inch  pots.  The  compost 
should  be  composed  of  good  loam,  old  frame  manure,  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  pro- 
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portions.  Plants  should  be  chosen  that  have  been  twice  stopped.  After  potting 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  few  days  tolerably  close,  they  should  then 
be  removed  to  a  well-ventilated  cool  greenhouse  ;  short  sticks  should  be  put  to  each 
shoot,  and  the  plants  should  be  disbudded  as  soon  as  the  small  buds  can  be 
removed  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  This  disbudding  will  keep  the  plants  dwarf 
and  bushy.  Annexed  are  the  names  of  a  dozen  distinct  kinds  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  all  of  which  could  be  obtained  at  4s.  or  5s.  per  dozen — viz. 

Adorata  Superba. — A  shaded  crimson  kind  with  large  eye.  Yery  fragrant. 

Annihilator. — Colour  bright  crimson  with  white  eye.  Fine  in  form. 

Black  Prince. — A  deep  purple  kind  with  white  eye.  Quite  distinct. 

Cato. — Flesh  colour  with  purple  centre.  Very  pretty. 

Decorator. — A  compact-growing  glossy  crimson  variety. 

L’  Avenir  de  Ballent. — Shaded  pink  with  crimson  centre.  A  handsome  and 
singular-looking  flower. 

Lord  Leigh. — Brilliant  scarlet  with  wdiite  eye.  A  strong  grower. 

Lord  Craven. — Purple  or  plum  colour.  Large  truss. 

Magnificens. — Shaded  lavender.  Large  and  fine. 

Bose  Lmperial. — A  capital  pot  variety.  Posy  pink  with  crimson  centre. 

Buby  King. — A  distinct  and  beautiful  kind. 

Sylph. — Pale  flesh  with  light  crimson  centre.  Chaste  and  pleasing. 

Venus. — Pure  waxy  white  with  purple  centre.  Distinct. 

The  Cedars ,  Castle  Bromwich.  Chas.  Jas.  Perry. 


THE  PEAR  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

(  Continued  from  page  138.) 

ANGE. — Dull. 

Identification. — Duh.  Arb.  Fruit,  ii.  138.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  p.  122. 

Synonymes. — Wahre  Englesbirne,  Diet  Kernobst.  vii.  8.  Kleine  Wasserbirne, 
Kleine  Engelsbirne,  Mayer  Pom.  Franc,  iii.  183.  Engelsbirne,  Christ  Handworterb.  171. 

Figure. — Mayer  Pom.  Franc,  iii.  tab.  viii. 

Fruit  small  If  inch  long,  and  about  the  same  wide,  turbinate.  Skin 
smooth,  of  a  deep  green  colour  at  first,  but  changing  to  a  yellowish  shade  as 
it  attains  maturity,  and  with  sometimes  a  tinge  of  brownish  red  on  the  side 
exposed  to  the  sun ;  it  is  also  marked  with  lines  of  dark  brown  russet  and 
patches  of  light  brown.  Eye  open,  with  long  flat  segments,  placed  in  a  rather 
shallow  basin,  which  is  somewhat  undulating.  Stalk  1-^  inch  long,  slender 
and  woody,  and  inserted,  without  depression,  by  the  side  of  one  or  two  fleshy 
swellings.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  sugary,  and  musky-flavoured. 

A  very  old  French  dessert  Pear,  of  good  but  not  first-rate  quality,  ripe  in 
the  beginning  of  September. 

The  tree  succeeds  well  as  a  standard  on  the  quince,  and  is  an  abundant 
bearer. 

ANGELIQUE  DE  BORDEAUX. — Duh. 

Identification. — Duh.  Arb.  Fruit,  ii.  214.  Lindl.  Guide,  391.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
ed.  3.  p.  122.  Jard.  Fruit,  du  Mus.  liv.  3. 

Synonymes. — Angelique,  Knoop.  Pom.  118.  St.  Martial,  Fors.  Treat.  177 ;  Mill. 
Diet.  n.  77 ;  Switz.  Fr.  Gard.  128 ;  Gibs.  Fr.  Gard.  327.  Cristalline,  Merlet  Abrege,  108. 
Gros  Franc  Real,  Acc.  Bon.  Jard.  1848.  501.  Saint  Marcel,  Ibid.  Poire  Douce,  Mill. 
Angelique  de  Toulouse,  Acc.  Jard.  Fruit,  du  Mus.  Angelique  de  Languedoc,  Ibid. 
Angelique  de  Pise,  Ibid.  Mouille  Boqclie  d’Hiver,  Ibid.  Charles  Smet,  Ibid.  Angeli- 
kabirne  von  Bordeaux,  Ditt.  Handb.  i.  778.  Englische  von  Bordeaux,  Christ  Handwort. 
174. 

Figures. — Nois.  Jard.  Fiuit.  ed.  2.  pi.  84.  Duh.  Arb.  Fr.  ii.  pi.  xlvii.  f.  5.  Knoop 
Pom.  t.  vii.  Mayer  Pom.  Franc,  fig.  87.  Jard.  Fruit,  du  Mus.  liv.  3. 

Fruit  above  medium-sized,  21-  to  3  inches  wide,  and  3  to  3 1  inches  in 
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length,  obtuse  pyriform,  uneven  in  its  outline.  Skin  smooth,  glossy  green, 
changing  as  it  ripens  to  pale  yellow  or  greenish  yellow,  the  whole  strewed 
with  brown  dots,  and  a 
few  patches  of  russet.  Eye 
open,  with  long  segments, 
set  in  a  rather  deep  and 
uneven  basin.  Stalk  stout, 

IF  inch  long,  curved,  and 
obliquely  inserted  in  a 
small  cavity,  where  it  is 
fleshy  at  the  base.  Flesh 
tender,  crisp,  sugary,  and 
juicy,  with  a  sort  of  rose¬ 
water  aroma. 

A  second-rate  dessert 
Pear,  in  use  from  January 
till  April. 

The  tree  is  strong, 
vigorous,  and  healthy,  a 
good  bearer,  and  succeeds 
either  on  the  pear  or 
quince,  but  requires  to  be 
grown  against  a  wall  in 
this  country  to  bring  the 
fruit  to  perfection. 

According  to  Switzer, 
this  variety  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  France  to  this 
country  about  the  year 
1708,  at  which  period  it 
was  cultivated  by  “the 
noble  and  most  public- 
spirited  encourager  of  arts 
and  sciences,  especially 
gardening,  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Montague,”  in 
his  garden  at  Ditton.  It 
was  grown  for  upwards  of 
a  hundred  years  in  this 
country  as  St.  Martial, 
which  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  ancient 
name,  but  it  appears  now  to  have  fallen  out  of  cultivation.  A  variety  I 
received  some  years  ago  from  Mr.  Langelier,  of  Jersey,  under  the  name  of 
Charles  Smet,  has  proved  to  be  identical  with  this;  and,  as  M.  Decaisne  has 
also  found  it  to  be  identical,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it  as  a  synonyme. 


Angelique  de  Bordeaux. 


ANGELIQUE  DE  ROME. — Buh, 

Identification. — Duh.  Arb.  Fruit,  ii.  239.  Lindl.  Guide,  391.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
ed.  3.  n.  10. 

Synonyme. — Englische  von  Rom,  Romisclie  Angelikabirne,  Christ  Handworterb.  174. 
Figure. — Nois.  Jard.  Fruit,  ed.  1.  t.  42. 

Fruit  medium-sized,  2~  inches  wide,  and  2\  inches  long,  obovate.  Skin 
rough,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  sometimes  tinged  with  light  red  on  the  side 
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next  the  sun.  Eye  very  small,  placed  in  a  narrow  and  shallow  basin.  Stalk 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  stout,  and  inserted  in  a  very  slight  depression. 
Flesh  yellowish,  tender  and  crisp,  slightly  gritty,  with  an  abundance  of  rich 
sugary  juice. 

A  dessert  Pear,  of  second-rate  quality,  ripe  in  October. 

The  tree  succeeds  well  as  a  standard,  and  may  be  grown  either  on  the 
pear  or  quince  stock. 

D’ANGLETERRE. — Bull. 


Identification. — Duh.  Arb.  Fruit,  ii.  197.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  n.  11.  Jard. 
Fruit,  du  Mus.  liv.  2. 

Synonymes. — Beurre  d’Angleterre,  Chart.  Cat.  34.  Angleterre  de  Chartreux,  Acc. 
Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  Angleterre  d’ete,  Acc.  Christ  Handworterb.  161.  Angleterre  a  la  St. 
Denis,  Etienne.  Amande,  Acc.  Decaisne  in  Jard.  Fruit,  du  Mus.  Bee  d’Ouisseau ;  Bee 
d’Oie;  de  Finois,  of  some.  English  Beurre,  Lindl.  Guide,  372.  Engelsche  Gisambert, 
Knoop  Pom.  134.  Booter  Peer,  Ibid.  Zoon  Peer,  Ibid.  Englische  Sommerbutterbirne, 

Diet  Kernobst.  vi.  44.  Mandelbirne, 
Ibid.  vi.  178.  Englische  Butterbirne, 
Christ  Handworterb.  161 ;  Handb.  der 
Pom.. i.  75. 

Figures. — Duh.  Arb.  Fruit,  ii. 
pi.  xxx.  Knoop  Pom.  tab.  vi.  Jard. 
Fruit,  du  Mus.  liv.  2. 

*  "T  /"T  rv  rv  «-n  rr  __  r  ,  • 

Fruit  medium-sized,  2f  inches 
long,  and  2J  inches  broad,  of  pyri¬ 
form  shape,  or  sometimes  inclining 
to  oblong-ovate.  Skin  greenish  yel¬ 
low,  but  so  thickly  covered  with 
pale  brown  russetty  dots  that  little 
of  the  ground  colour  is  visible,  ex¬ 
cept  in  those  parts  where  they  are 
less  dense  ;  on  the  side  next  the  sun 
it  is  marked  with  a  tinge  of  brownish 
red.  Eye  open,  with  long  linear 
segments,  placed  almost  even  with 
the  surface,  or  in  a  very  shallow 
depression.  Stalk  from  an  inch  to 
IF  long,  slender,  inserted  without 
depression.  Flesh  white,  delicate, 
buttery  and  melting,  very  juicy, 
sugary,  and  richly-flavoured. 

A  very  excellent  dessert  Pear, 
ripe  in  the  beginning  of  October ; 
but  it  rarely  keeps  above  a  fort¬ 
night,  when  it  falls  to  decay,  which 
generally  begins  at  the  stalk.  It 
should  always  be  gathered  green, 
and  then  it  will  keep  for  a  fortnight 
ripening  in  succession. 

The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  and 
an  abundant  bearer  on  the  pear 
stock ;  but  on  the  quince,  although 
it  is  an  early  bearer,  it  soon  languishes  and  dies.  It  succeeds  well  as  a 
standard,  but  prefers  a  light  and  warm  soil. 

Although  this  has  acquired  on  the  continent  the  names  of  Poire  d’Angleterre 
and  Beurre  d’Angleterre,  it  is  not  a  sort  that  has  ever  been  grown  to  any  extent 
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in  this  country,  nor  has  it  even  an  English  name,  except  that  given  it  by 
Lindley,  which  is  only  a  translation  from  the  French.  It  is  a  variety  grown 
extensively  about  Paris  for  the  supply  of  the  markets,  where  it  may  be  seen, 
about  the  middle  and  end  of  September,  exposed  for  sale  in  large  quantities — 
it  is,  in  fact,  quite  the  Pear  of  the  Paris  costermonger.  There  is  great  confusion 
about  the  synonymes  of  this  Pear ;  Forsyth  very  absurdly  makes  it  synonymous 
with  Brown  Beurre. 

ANGLETERRE  D’HIVER. — Bull. 

Identification. — Duh.  Arb.  Fruit,  ii.  198.  Cal.  Traite.  ii.  368.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
ed.  3.  p.  122. 

Fruit  about  medium  size,  inches  wide,  and  3^  inches  long,  pyriform,  and 
rounded  at  the  apex.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  clear  citron  yellow  colour,  and  marked 
with  yellow  spots.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  and  plaited  basin.  Stalk 
'three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  obliquely  inserted  without  depression. 
Flesh  very  white,  fine,  delicate,  and  crisp,  with  a  sweet  and  agreeable  flavour, 
but  after  maturity  soon  becomes  mealy. 

A  culinary  Pear,  of  good  quality,  in  season  from  November  till  March. 

The  tree  may  be  grown  either  on  the  pear  or  the  quince,  but  does  best  on 
the  pear.  It  bears  well  as  a  standard,  and  is  of  free  and  vigorous  growth. 

ANGLETERRE  DE  NOISETTE. — Nois. 

Identification. — Nois.  Man.  No.  62. 

Synonymes. — Grosse  Angleterre  de  Noisette,  Bon.  Jard.  1849. 195.  Beurre  Noisette 
Anglaise,  Ditt.  Handb.  iii.  149.  Noisette’s  Grosse  Englische  Butterbirne,  Ibid. 

This  is  a  variety  raised  from  seed  by  M.  Noisette,  of  Paris,  and  is  larger 
and  later  than  the  preceding.  The  fruit  is  pyriform,  2^-  to  3  inches  long. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  covered  with  small  red  dots  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and 
the  whole  surface  thickly  sprinkled  with  cinnamon-coloured  russet.  Eye  open, 
and  placed  level  with  the  surface.  Stalk  1  inch  to  IT  long,  inserted  on  the 
end  of  the  fruit.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  and  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and 
pleasantly-flavoured. 

A  good  second-rate  Pear,  ripe  in  the  end  of  September  and  October. 

(  To  be  continued.')  IT. 


THE  PROPAGATION  OF  “BEDDING”  GERANIUMS. 

That  “bedding”  Geraniums  are  invaluable  for  flower-garden  decoration  is 
proved  by  the  large  space  which  we  now  see  them  occupy,  and  by  the  great 
demand  there  is  for  novelties,  and  the  endeavours  to  meet  that  demand ;  for  we 
have  every  season  one  or  more  gems  added  to  them.  This  will  be  ample 
apology  for  a  few  remarks  on  their  propagation. 

Fortunately  their  propagation  and  culture  is  very  simple  indeed :  cuttings 
may  be  struck  of  nearly  all  the  sorts  the  whole  year  round,  from  the  1st  January 
to  the  31st  December;  but  they  will  strike  with  much  less  labour  at  some 
seasons  than  at  others,  and  at  none  more  easily  than  during  the  next  two 
months,  when  cuttings  can  be  obtained  in  abundance.  At  this  season  they 
root  freely  in  the  open  border,  without  the  aid  of  glass  or  hotbed,  and  with 
little  or  no  shading.  Thus  the  humblest  amateur  or  cottager  can  root  any 
quantity,  which,  when  put  in  pots,  boxes,  or  anything  which  will  hold  some 
soil,  he  may  easily  keep  over  winter  in  any  room  where  they  will  not  get 
frozen,  and  where  they  can  get  some  light  and  a  little  air  occasionally.  Many 
of  the  sorts,  especially  the  variegated  ones,  are  difficult  to  strike  under  glass 
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at  this  season,  owing  to  the  succulent  nature  of  the  cuttings.  Even  these  kinds 
will  now  strike  freely  out  of  doors.  Though  they  will  do  pretty  well  in  any 
situation,  still  a  south  border  is  preferable,  as  they  do  best  there  owing  to  the 
greater  warmth  of  the  soil. 

Cuttings  may  be  made  of  almost  any  size.  Good-sized  cuttings  (cuttings 
with  three  or  four  joints),  should  be  used  when  they  can  be  had  without 
injuring  or  disfiguring  the  plants,  as  they  make  good  plants  soonest ;  still,  with 
new  things,  or  any  scarce  sort,  small  cuttings  (cuttings  with  two  joints)  may 
be  used,  and,  if  attended  to  in  potting  and  shifting,  will  make  good  plants 
before  the  autumn.  If  the  wood  be  ripe  they  may  be  propagated  from  single 
eyes,  like  Vines  ;  but  in  this  case  a  good  bottom  heat  is  necessary.  I  once  put 
some  eyes  into  some  pots  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  placed  them  on  the 
hot-water  pipes  in  the  Pine-pit.  They  soon  put  forth  leaves  and  roots,  and 
were  then  potted-off  and  kept  in  heat  the  whole  of  the  winter ;  they  were 
shifted  in  spring,  and  were  large  plants  by  the  middle  of  May. 

It  is  advisable  to  commence  putting  in  cuttings  as  soon  as  they  can  be  had, 
especially  of  such  sorts  as  are  intended  to  be  potted-off  singly  when  rooted, 
and  to  be  grown  to  good-sized  plants.  By  being  early  struck  and  potted-off, 
the  pots  get  well  filled  with  roots  before  the  autumn,  and  the  plants  can  with 
great  safety  be  kept  in  cold  pits  or  frames,  provided  the  frost  is  kept  out. 

For  striking  the  cuttings  either  of  the  following  methods  may  be  adopted : — 

1st.  Take  out  the  common  soil  of  the  border  to  the  depth  of  about  4  inches, 
about  3  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  may  be  required  to  hold  the  quantity  of 
cuttings  intended  to  be  put  in.  This  space  should  then  be  filled  with  a  com¬ 
post  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  or  peat,  and  plenty  of  river  or  silver  sand,  which 
should  be  made  pretty  solid  by  pressing  on  it.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  this  soil 
about  3  inches  apart,  or  a  little  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
cutting,  and  water  gently  with  a  fine  rose. 

If  the  weather  be  dull  when  the  cuttings  are  put  in,  they  will  not  require 
any  shading ;  but  if  very  bright  hot  weather  should  prevail  it  will  be  advisable 
to  stick  some  tree  branches  in  front  of  them,  so  as  to  shade  them  partially, 
but  not  to  obstruct  the  fall  of  the  dew  at  night. 

The  only  other  attention  they  will  require  is  a  little  watering  when  dry, 
and  pinching  off  any  flower-stems  that  may  appear,  and  picking  off  decayed 
leaves.  In  about  a  month  the  whole  will  be  rooted,  when  they  should  be 
taken  up  and  either  potted-off  singly  or  put  into  pans  or  boxes  for  the  winter, 
to  be  afterwards  potted-off  or  planted  out  into  temporary  pits,  where  they  can 
be  protected  from  frost,  and  where  they  may  remain  until  the  season  for 
planting  out  arrives.  In  this  maimer  many  fine  large  plants  are  obtained, 
which,  if  carefully  transplanted  and  well  watered,  make  a  good  show  at  once. 

2nd.  The  following  plan  I  like  best,  and  is  the  one  I  adopt  myself : — The 
cuttings  are  put  at  once  into  pots  and  boxes,  which  are  bedded  or  plunged  in 
a  south  border.  Here  they  will  require  the  same  attention  in  watering,  &c.,  as 
those  put  into  the  borders,  until  they  are  rooted,  when  they  may  be  either 
potted-off  singly  or  kept  as  they  are  until  spring.  For  cuttings  put  in  after 
the  middle  of  August  this  is  a  better  plan  than  putting  them  into  the  soil  in 
the  borders,  and  having  them  to  take  up  and  store  away  in  pots  or  boxes,  as,  in 
case  of  frost  or  bad  weather,  the  pots  or  boxes,  after  the  cuttings  are  rooted, 
can  be  put  into  a  pit,  frame,  cold  vinery,  or  shed,  or  under  temporary  pro¬ 
tection,  and  can  be  potted-off  on  wet  days  or  other  convenient  times.  By 
using  plenty  of  sand  in  the  compost  for  the  cuttings,  I  have  found  Golden 
Chain  and  all  other  kinds  of  variegated  Geraniums  root  freely  when  put  in 
pots  or  boxes,  and  plunged  in  a  south  border.  I  would  not,  however,  advise 
cuttings  of  these  kinds  to  be  put  in  after  the  1st  September.  When  not  done 
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before  that  time  it  is  better  to  lift  the  old  plants  before  they  are  injured  by  the 
frost,  and  take  cuttings  from  them  in  spring. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  get  a  number  of  good  plants  of  any  particular  kind, 
it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  put  the  cuttings  at  once  into  thumb-pots,  and  plunge 
them  in  a  south  border.  By  sticking  a  few  branches  in  front  of  them  in  bright 
weather,  and  by  attending  carefully  to  the  watering,  &c.,  they  will  soon  form 
roots,  and,  if  shifted  immediately  into  larger  pots,  they  will  make  good  plants 
before  the  autumn.  Good-sized  cuttings,  put  into  thumb-pots  the  beginning  of 
September,  will  require  no  shading  and  very  little  watering,  and  will  not  flag 
much  unless  the  weather  be  more  than  usually  bright  at  that  season,  but  the 
heavy  dews  at  night  will  prevent  the  cuttings  from  suffering  ;  and  as  the  leaves 
nearly  all  remain  healthy,  roots  are  soon  protruded  from  the  base  of  the 
cuttings.  By  shifting  at  once  into  large  pots  fine  plants  are  obtained.  I  have 
found  cuttings  of  Scarlet,  put  in  as  late  as  the  third  week  in  September,  make 
large  jdants  treated  in  this  way.  I  have  seen  no  method  of  striking  “  bedding” 
Geraniums  at  this  season  better  than  those  above  detailed,  and  they  are  so 
inexpensive  and  simple  as  to  be  within  the  means  of  the  humblest  amateur 
gardener.  Plants  struck  in  the  open  air,  and  well  established,  are  kept  easier 
during  the  winter  than  those  struck  under  glass.  If  kept  tolerably  dry,  and 
by  giving  them  plenty  of  air  whenever  the  weather  admits,  they  may  be  safely 
wintered  in  a  pit  or  frame  if  they  are  properly  covered  in  frosty  weather.  I 
do  not,  however,  recommend  a  low  temperature  for  them  ;  quite  the  contrary. 
When  it  can  conveniently  be  had,  I  prefer — and  I  recommend — the  whole 
stock  of  “  bedding”  Geraniums  to  be  kept  in  a  nice  healthy  dry  atmosphere, 
where  the  night  temperature  is  rarely  below  45° — indeed,  for  Mrs.  Pollock, 
Sunset,  Golden  Chain,  and  many  of  the  other  more  delicate  sorts,  I  believe 
this  is  indispensably  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  have  fine  healthy  plants  ;  and, 
unless  this  class  of  plants  are  healthy  and  good,  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to 
grow  them  at  all.  By  keeping  the  variegated  ones,  particularly  the  new  kinds 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  increase,  growing  through  the  winter,  a  stock  of 
good  cuttings  can  be  obtained  early  in  spring,  which,  if  put  into  sandy  soil, 
and  giving  them  a  little  bottom  heat,  will  soon  root,  and,  by  shifting  and  atten¬ 
tion  in  watering,  &c.,  they  will  make  good  plants  by  the  middle  of  May. 

It  is  rarely  that  all  the  old  plants  of  Scarlet  are  lifted  in  the  autumn,  con¬ 
sequently  a  great  number  of  cuttings  can  be  had  before  destroyed  by  the  frost. 
As  it  is  a  pity  to  wraste  what  may  be  useful,  these  should  be  put  into  pots  or 
boxes,  using  rather  sandy  soil ;  and,  if  kept  dry,  they  will  root  either  on  the 
shelves  or  floor  of  a  cold  vinery  or  greenhouse,  or  on  the  pipes  or  shelves  in 
the  Pine-stove.  In  either  case  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  from 
moisture.  I  have  seen  quantities  of  such  cuttings  rooted  and  kept  alive  by 
cottagers  in  their  windows.  As  there  is  no  other  class  of  “bedding”  plants 
which  give  so  much  brilliancy  and  effect  to  our  garden,  and  that  for  so  long  a 
time,  we  must  not  let  a  single  opportunity  we  have  of  getting  and  putting  in 
cuttings  pass  by  until  we  are  satisfied  we  have  enough  and  to  spare. 

Stourton.  M.  Saul. 


ABIES  ALBERTIANA. 

This  highly-interesting  variety  of  Hemlock  Spruce  is,  I  find,  worthy  of 
being  recommended  for  general  cultivation,  from  its  hardiness  and  beauty  of 
habit.  I  had  the  seed  first  under  the  name  of  Abies  Mertensiana,  and  having 
raised  a  quantity  of  young  plants,  they  were  kept  in  pots  till  the  spring  of  1862, 
when  they  were  planted  out  in  rows  in  a  border.  In  the  past  season  they  have 
made  growths  2  feet  2  inches  in  length,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  extremely 
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beautiful,  from  tlie  young  shoots  being  so  pendulous  and  graceful.  The  plants 
are  now  nearly  4  feet  in  height,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  south-west  winds,  but  I 
do  not  find  they  suffer  like  the  common  Hemlock  Spruce  when  so  exposed.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  common  Hemlock  Spruce  is  one  of  our  most  graceful  lawn 
plapts  in  sheltered  situations,  but  altogether  this  new  species  far  excels  it,  from  its 
more  rapid  growth,  hardiness,  and  more  weeping  habit.  The  foliage  and  shoots 
of  the  Abies  Albertiana  are  smaller  and  more  glaucous  than  the  common  Hemlock 
Spruce,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  more  rapid  grower,  at  least  when  young. 

WelbecTc.  William  Tillery. 


SPINACH. 

Spinach  is  a  vegetable  which  is  in  general  demand  the  whole  year  round,  and 
in  some  localities  and  in  certain  soils  it  is  sometimes  no  easy  matter  to  supply  it 
in  first-rate  condition. 

To  keep  up  a  proper  supply  every  month  in  the  year  it  is  necessary,  to  do  so 
with  success,  to  grow  three  varieties — viz.,  the  Prickly-leaved,  the  Pound-leaved, 
and  that  more  recently  introduced  variety  known  as  Tetragona  expansa  or  New 
Zealand  Spinach. 

The  winter  and  spring  supply  of  this  vegetable  is  got  from  autumn  sowings, 
which  should  be  of  the  Prickly  variety,  as  being  the  hardier  of  the  two  varieties 
commonly  used.  The  proper  time  for  sowing  winter  Spinach  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  circumstances.  In  most  parts  of  England  the  middle  of  August  is 
sufficiently  early  ;  for  if  it  becomes  too  strong  before  winter  it  is  not  so  likely  to 
stand  so  well.  It  is  however,  very  unwise  to  trust  to  one  sowing  alone.  My  own 
practice  has  been  to  make  a  sowing  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  another 
about  the  15th.  The  earlier  sowing  affords  a  plentiful  late  autumn  and  early 
winter  supply,  while  the  latter  is  not  so  likely  to  become  too  strong,  and  suffer 
from  severe  frost,  and  gets  into  good  using  condition  in  the  more  advanced  period 
of  winter  and  spring.  In  later  districts  these  sowings  should  of  course  be  made 
a  week  or  ten  days  earlier.  The  ground  should  be  light  rather  than  heavy,  in 
order  to  stand  the  winter  well.  Deep  trenching  and  a  good  dressing  of  rich 
manure  are  indispensable  to  a  good  crop.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  15  or 
16  inches  apart.  If  the  weather  and  soil  be  dry  the  seed  should  be  steeped  for 
twelve  hours  before  sowing,  and  the  drills  watered  before  the  seed  is  covered  in. 
This  promotes  a  more  robust  and  rapid  vegetation  than  when  the  dry  seed  is 
committed  to  a  dusty  dry  soil.  As  soon  as  the  crop  appears  above  ground  the 
surface  of  the  soil  should  be  kept  well  stirred  with  the  hoe,  and  as  soon  as  the 
rough  leaf  is  formed  the  plants  should  be  thinned  out  to  6  inches  from  plant  to 
plant.  The  system  of  leaving  the  crop  unthinned  altogether,  or  of  partially 
thinning  it,  is  never  productive  of  such  fine  succulent  leaves  as  when  well  thinned 
out ;  and  when  allowed  to  grow  up  thickly  together  the  plant  is  more  tender,  and 
not  so  likely  to  stand  the  winter  so  well.  Throughout  all  the  autumn  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground  between  the  rows  well  stirred 
with  the  Dutch  hoe. 

The  latter  of  these  two  autumn  sowings  will  generally  be  found  to  keep  up 
the  supply  till  the  Hound  Spinach  sown  in  a  warm  border  in  February  comes  in. 
In  severe  winters,  and  especially  during  severe  black  frosts,  it  is  necessary  to 
afford  some  slight  protection  to  at  least  part  of  the  crop.  Evergreen  boughs 
stuck  in  amongst  it  is  a  good  plan  of  protecting  it  from  the  withering  effects 
of  frosty  winds,  as  also  from  sudden  thaws  by  sunshine,  which  are  sometimes  more 
destructive  to  it  than  any  amount  of  frost.  Another  point  of  some  importance, 
in  as  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  crop  and  supply  is  concerned,  is  that  care  should 
be  taken  in  gathering  it  for  use  that  it  is  not  carelessly  and  indiscriminately 
performed.  It  should  be  gone  over,  and  the  larger  leaves  taken  singly,  and 
instead  of  tearing  them  off  to  nip  them  off  by  the  footstalk.  The  more  the  young 
leaves  are  torn  the  more  likely  is  the  supply  to  run  short,  and  the  plants  to  suffer 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

For  early  summer  supply  a  sowing  of  the  Hound-leaved  variety  should  be 
made  in  a  warm  south  border,  as  early  in  February  as  the  weather  and  state  of 
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the  sail  will  permit.  As  shelter  is  a  great  matter  in  forwarding  the  early  sowing, 
I  have  frequently  found  it  come  into  use  earlier  when  sown  between  the  rows  of 
early  Peas  in  an  early,  warm,  light  Tich  border,  than  when  on  a  piece  of  ground 
exclusively  devoted  to  itself.  The  Pea-stakes  break  the  cutting  winds  which 
prevail  after  it  comes  up,  while  it  gets  nearly  all  the  available  sun  at  so  early  a 
season. 

After  the  middle  of  March  a  sowing  of  this  Pound-leaved  variety  should  be 
made  every  fourteen  days  till  the  middle  of  June.  The  ground  should  be  always 
rich  and  deeply  worked ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  wretched  as  Spinach  on  poor 
shallow  soil  in  hot  summer.  It  runs  to  seed  almost  as  soon  as  it  comes  above 
ground.  Every  sowing  should  be  properly  thinned  out  the  same  as  directed  for 
the  autumn  sowings.  This  is  a  matter  far  too  little  attended  to.  Often  it  is 
sown  thick  and  never  thinned,  and  the  result  is  small  leaves  not  worthy  of  the 
name  of  vegetable.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  among  or  between  the  rows  of  Peas 
where  it  gets  shaded  in  the  hotter  part  of  the  day,  and  consequently  stands 
longer  without  running  to  seed. 

With  the  best  of  management  and  very  frequent  sowings  it  is  scarcely 
possible  in  hot  summers  and  on  dry  light  soils  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  really 
succulent  fine  Spinach  with  the  common  varieties — hence  the  value  of  the  ISTew 
Zealand  Spinach.  In  fact,  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  this  variety  is  by 
far  the  most  acceptable  and  safe  to  depend  upon  for  a  supply.  A  score  of  plants’ 
properly  cultivated  will  give  sufficient  to  supply  a  large  family  from  the  beginning 
of  August  till  well  on  in  November,  and  the  drier  and  hotter  the  season  the 
better  and  more  luxuriant  will  its  yield  be.  The  manner  in  which  I  usually  treat 
it  is  to  sow  in  the  first  week  of  April  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  When  it  has 
formed  the  rough  leaf  it  is  potted  off,  three  into  a  six-inch  pot,  and  kept  in  heat 
till  they  have  well  filled  their  pots.  They  are  then  hardened  off  and  planted 
out  about  the  end  of  May.  A  warm  border  is  selected,  and  pits  taken  out  at 
intervals  of  6  feet  apart,  and  a  barrowload  of  rotten  dung  mixed  in  the  bottom  of 
each  pit,  a  little  fine  kindly  soil  is  then  put  over  all.  They  are  then  planted, 
three  in  the  centre  of  each  pit.  They  are  covered  with  a  hand-glass,  which  is 
entirely  removed  as  soon  as  the  plants  reach  its  sides  and  want  more  room. 
An  occasional  watering  is  necessary  in  dry  weather,  but  this  element  must  not 
be  overdone,  for,  like  the  Ice-plant,  it  is  very  susceptible  of  injury  from  much 
water.  When  it  fairly  starts  into  growth  it  grows  rapidly,  and  by  the  time  the 
other  Spinach  becomes  a  precarious  source  to  rely  upon  to  satisfy  the  powers  that 
be  in  the  kitchen,  the  New  Zealand  variety  is  ready  to  use,  and  eight  patches  of 
it  will  set  the  gardener’s  mind  at  ease  on  the  score  of  the  regular  supply  of  this 
vegetable  till  the  first  autumn  sowing  is  ready  to  use.  It  has,  however,  been  my 
practice,  and  I  have  found  it  a  safe  plan,  not  to  trust  to  that  succession,  but  to 
sow  about  the  middle  or  end  of  July  a  considerable  sowing  of  the  Prickly  variety, 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  filling  up  the  gap  that  may  arise  from  the  New  Zealand  getting 
nipped  with  frost  before  the  August  sowings  are  fit  for  table. 

The  perennial  Spinach  is  now  very  much  in  use  as  a  stopgap,  but  it  is  far 
inferior  to  the  New  Zealand,  and  the  latter  variety  is  not  near  so  much  grown  as 
its  usefulness  and  excellence  deserve. 

Some  sow  the  perennial  variety  in  heat,  and  then  transplant  it.  This  is  not 
at  all  necessary,  as  it  comes  up  freely  and  strongly  sown  out-doors.  The  end  of 
April  is  early  enough  to  sow  it.  I).  T.  (in  Scottish  Gardener.) 
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The  American  Plants  of  Messrs.  Waterer 
and  Godfrey,  of  Knap  Hill,  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  and  of  Mr.  John  Waterer,  of  Bagshot, 
at  the  Regent’s  Park,  have  been  unusually 
splendid  this  season.  The  former  occupy  an 
immense  tent  300  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide  ; 
and  Mr.  John  Waterer’s  plants  a  ridge-and- 


furrow  tent  of  about  100  yards  long  by  the 
same  in  width.  Almost  all  the  old  varieties 
are  well  represented,  and  there  are  several 
seedlings  of  great  merit  exhibited  by  both 
firms. 

The  Trees  on  the  Boulevards  of  Paris. 
— All  the  new  plantations  of  trees  on  the 
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Boulevards  of  Paris  consist  of  trees  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years  old,  and  from  26  to  33  feet 
high.  Each  Boulevard  is  planted  with  one 
kind  of  tree  only.  Thus  the  Rue  Royale  is 
planted  with  Acer  negundo;  the  Boulevards 
de  la  Madeleine  and  des  Capucines  with  Plane 
trees ;  the  Boulevard  des.  Italiens  with  Ailan- 
thus  glandulosa ;  others  with  Elms,  Horse 
Chestnuts,  and  Catalpas.  The  Plane  trees 
are  those  which  are  found  to  succeed  the  best 
in  the  climate  of  Paris. — {La  Belgique  Horti- 
cole.) 

Watering  with  Tepid  Water.  —  Every 
one  who  has  any  experience  in  hothouse  ar¬ 
rangement  knows  that  cold  water  is  injurious 
to  plants  grown  in  heat ;  hut  M.  Jceger  {Gar- 
tenflora )  goes  further:  he  advocates  the  use 
of  tepid  water,  particularly  for  winter-flower¬ 
ing  plants,  Camellias  and  Azaleas.  From 
experiments  which  he  has  made,  these  flower 
quickly  when  water  of  77°  to  86°  is  used.  In 
the  sunless  winter  months  a  Camellia  bud 
may  take  weeks  to  open,  but  if  the  plant  be 
watered  twice  with  water  of  the  above  tem¬ 
perature,  or  evtn  a  little  warmer,  the  flower 
takes  much  less  time  to  expand.  For  plants 
out  of  doors,  tepid  water  may  also  be  advan¬ 
tageously  employed  in  certain  cases.  In  proof 
of  which  he  adduces  the  following  fact : — 
Last  summer  Aroideso,  and  other  plants  culti¬ 
vated  for  their  foliage,  and  requiring  heat, 
grew  miserably  out  of  doors  in  Germany  until 
August  or  September ;  but  on  visiting  the 
garden  of  M.  fleinemann  at  Erfurt,  M.  Jceger 
was  astonished  to  find  such  plants  in  fine  con¬ 
dition  early  in  the  season.  On  expressing 
his  surprise  he  was  told  that  the  plants  had 
been  watered  almost  every  day  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  wirh  tepid  water.  It  is  probable, 
M.  Jaeger  thinks,  that  the  tepid  water,  though 
acting  on  the  roots  but  for  a  short  time,  places 
them  in  a  favourable  condition  for  absorption, 
whilst  the  contrary  effect  is  produced  by  cold 
water. 

Grape  Disease  Caused  by  Electricity. 
—  Mr.  Stagman,  writing  in  the  American 
Horticulturist,  states  his  belief  that  the  primary 
cause  of  Grape  rot  and  mildew  is  electricity. 
The  Grape  rot,  he  considers,  is  caused  by  the 
positive,  the  mildew  by  the  negative  state. 
The  positive  produces  an  excessive  vegetable 
growth,  while  the  negative  retards  it.  Pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  cause,  but 
two  conditions  :  both  of  these  may  take  place 
in  the  same  season  —  one  is  very  likely  to 
follow  the  other.  When  both  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  properly  balanced  there  will  be  a 
healthy  vital  action,  with  neither  the  exces¬ 
sive  growth  nor  the  opposite.  When  the 
first  greatly  predominates  it  produces  the  rot, 
and  when  the  latter  greatly  predominates  it 
produces  the  mildew.  The  Grape  rot,  or 
rapid  decay,  takes  place  under  the  conditions 
most  favourable  to  an  excessive  electrical 
action.  For  instance  :  damp  atmosphere  is  a 


good  conductor  of  electricity,  and  rain  is 
much  better ;  and  when  clouds  are  highly 
charged  with  this  fluid  they  are  in  a  positive 
state,  compared  with  the  earth  and  surround¬ 
ing  objects,  which  contain  less.  The  result  is, 
that  the  superabundant  fluid  in  the  clouds 
finds  its  way  rapidly  to  the  earth  through  the 
medium  of  the  moist  air,  rain,  and  vegeta¬ 
tion;  consequently  every  moist  leaf,  twig, 
and  Vine  will  receive  an  excess,  which  will 
produce  a  very  rapid  growth  while  its  state 
continues.  If  this  excessive  action  continues 
the  sap  will  increase  in  its  action  also,  taking 
up  an  increased  quantity  of  water  and  crude 
material  which  is  unnecessary  to  a  healthy 
growth,  which  will  enlarge  the  conducting 
capacity  of  the  stock,  while  the  evaporation 
is  not  increased  in  like  proportion.  If  this 
state  continues  long  enough,  or  comes  in 
quick  succession,  accompanied  with  frequent 
lightning,  it  will  hasten  the  rapid  destruction 
of  the  fruit,  and  an  unhealthy  and  immature 
vegetable  growth.  With  regard  to  the  Grape 
mildew,  which  he  believes  to  be  produced  by 
a  negative  electrical  condition,  this,  he  says, 
takes  place  at  a  time  the  most  unfavourable 
to  the  development  of  this  fluid,  or  to  its 
excessive  action.  For  instance  :  in  a  very  dry 
season,  when  the  atmosphere  is  a  poor  con¬ 
ductor,  and  when  the  earth  contains  but  little 
moisture — when  this  extreme  state  continues 
long  enough,  and  tolerably  early  in  the  season, 
before  the  wood  matures,  the  sap  flows  slowly, 
the  vessels  contract,  until  the  plant  loses  its 
vital  action ;  the  mildew  is  then  seen  on  the 
leaves,  which  soon  begin  to  drop  from  the 
Vine ;  this  fruit  does  not  ripen,  but  remains 
insipid  and  worthless.  This  condition  may  be 
seen  in  a  very  dry  season  on  some  varieties  of 
the  Grape,  Gooseberry,  and  Pea;  but  more 
frequently  it  is  seen  in  a  greenhouse  grapery 
with  a  dry  atmosphere  and  soil,  and  with 
imperfect  ventilation. 

Potatoes. — Thus  far  this  is  the  best  year 
for  Potatoes  that  has  been  known  in  Cornwall 
for  a  long  time  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  there 
has  never  before  been  anything  like  such  a 
large  importation  to  the  London  and  other 
great  markets  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
season.  In  one  fortnight  the  average  quan¬ 
tity  daily  transmitted  from  the  western  part 
of  the  country  was  from  115  to  120  tons. 
Several  thousand  baskets  have  been  shipped 
from  the  Scilly  Islands  to  Falmouth,  and 
thence  forwarded  by  rail.  In  one  day  150  tons 
were  sent  by  rail.  The  local  markets  are  well 
supplied  ;  and  Potatoes  of  last  year’s  growth, 
although  in  excellent  condition,  are  by  no 
means  readily  disposed  of.  This  year’s  crop 
is  turning  out  remarkably  well,  and,  as  yet, 
there  is  all  but  an  entire  absence  of  disease. — 

( Times .) 

Doryanthes  excelsa. — This  gigantic  Ama- 
ryllid  seldom  flowers,  and  when  it  does  it 
sends  up  a  flower-stem  of  18  to  26  feet  in 
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height,  bearing  fifty  carmine-coloured  flowers. 
A  plant  thirty  years  old  flowered  last  year  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
flower-stem  began  to  show  itself  in  June, 
1862 ;  the  first  flower  opened  early  in  April, 
1863,  and  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  came 
out  in  succession.  The  flower-stem  was  about 
17  feet  high,  whilst  the  plant  which  flowered 
with  Loddiges  in  1833  produced  one  26  feet 
high.  The  plant  succeeds  in  a  light  loam 
with  a  winter  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50°. 
It  dies  after  flowering,  but  before  doing  so 
generally  sends  up  suckers,  by  which  it  can 
be  propagated. — ( Journal  de  la  Socitte  hnpe- 
riale  et  Centrals  d’  Horticulture.} 

r 

New'  Trees  and  Shrubs. — M.  Villevielle 
of  Manorque  (Basses  Alpes),  has  obtained  a 
red-flowered  variety  of  the  Robinia  Pseud- 
Acacia,  or  Locust  Tree,  which  is  said  to  be 
very  ornamental,  and  as  fragrant  as  the 
common  white  type,  which  is  known  to  every 
one.  A  hardy  Ceanothus  raised  between 
C.  Americanus  and  azureus  is  about  to  be 
sent  out  by  M.  Dauvesse  of  Orleans.  It  is 
very  free  flowering,  bearing,  from  June  to 
October  or  November,  long  panicles  of  pale 
blue  flowers,  changing  to  deeper  blue.  The 
long  duration  of  the  bloom  will,  doubtless, 
render  it  a  favourite  for  planting  in  shrub¬ 
beries.  M.  Dauvesse  has  also  a  white- 
flowered  Spirsea  Fortunei,  which  is  said  to 
contrast  well  with  the  normal  rose-coloured 
form;  a  variety  of  the  Osage  Orange,  or 
Maclura  aurantiaca,  with  white  variegated 
leaves ;  and  a  Maple  with  elegantly  cut 
foliage. 

Oak  Silkworms. — A  fourth  species  of  these 
has  just  been  introduced  into  France.  It  is 
called  Bombyx  Roylei,  and  comes  from  the 
Himalayas,  on  the  borders  of  Cashmere.  The 
cocoon  is  larger  than  those  of  the  other  kinds, 
and  in  colour  a  pretty  light  grey.  The  worm 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  Q,uercus  incana,  and 


CALENDAR  OF 

CONSERVATORY. 

Here  little  need  be  added  to  the  directions  in 
previous  Calendars.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for 
insects.  Syringe  freely  all  plants  not  in  flower. 

GREENHOUSE. 

Hardwooded  Plants. — Attend  to  the  young 
stock  in  pits  and  frames ;  there  will  be  every 
now  and  then  some  plants  that  will  require 
shifting  into  larger  pots  ;  turn  them  round 
occasionally,  and  stop  and  train  the  young 
shoots.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the 
weather  be  fine,  the  lights  may  be  left  off 
during  the  night.  Attend  to  large  specimens 
out  of  doors  ;  see  they  do  not  suffer  for  want 
of  water  in  dry  weather,  nor  from  excess  of 
water  in  wet  weather.  Softwooded  Plants. — 
See  directions  in  previous  Calendars. 


will,  probably,  live  on  the  common  Oak. 
Coming  from  so  elevated  a  region  it  is  likely 
to  prove  hardy  in  this  country.  The  Yara- 
Mai,  a  Japanese  Silkworm,  fed  on  Quereus 
pedunculata,  yields  a  strong  but  rather  coarse 
silk  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  of  silk  to  24  to  28  lbs. 
of  cocoons. 

The  Weather  in  May,  variable  as  our  cli¬ 
mate  is,  was  most  unusual.  The  day  tempe¬ 
rature  in  the  third  week  ranged  from  80°  to  83°, 
which,  with  one  exception,  is  higher  than  it 
has  been  during  the  last  thirty-seven  years  ; 
and  the  night  temperature  in  the  last  week 
was  equally  extraordinary,  falling  to  25°  on 
the  29th,  and  28°  on  the  30th.  The  result 
was  that  whole  fields  of  Potatoes  were  black¬ 
ened,  and  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  and  Scarlet 
Runners  crippled  and  destroyed.  At  Worksop 
the  thermometer  fell  as  low  as  20°  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  June,  and  the  young 
growths  of  shrubs  were  severely  damaged. 

OBITUARY. 

Lady  Grenville  died  in  London  on  the 
13th  of  last  month  at  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
two.  She  had  been  to  the  Regent’s  Park 
Show  on  the  llth,  was  taken  ill  the  same 
night,  and  only  survived  till  Monday.  Thus 
to  the  last  she  showed  she  was.  constant  to 
that  love  of  horticulture  in  which  she  had 
delighted  throughout  a  life  which  had  been 
prolonged  far  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of 
human  existence.  Her  name  is  inseparably 
associated  with  Dropmore  and  its  noble 
pinetum. 

M.  Xavier  de  Bavay  died  at  Vilvorde 
(Belgium)  on  the  llth  of  May,  aged  thirty- 
three.  He  superintended  the  extensive  nur¬ 
series  established  by  his  father  at  that  place, 
and  the  government  school  of  fruit-tree  cul¬ 
ture  in  connection  with  them.  He  was  like¬ 
wise  the  author  of  some  manuals  on  that 
subject.  He  had  long  been  in  declining 
health. 


OPERATIONS. 

FORCING. 

Melons. — Give  abundance  of  air  when  the 
fruit  are  approaching  maturity ;  keep  the 
atmosphere  dry;  attend  to  late  crops;  thin 
shoots,  water,  &c. ;  still  keep  up  a  regular 
bottom  heat.  Peach. — When  the  fruit  is  all 
gathered  in  the  early  house,  give  the  trees  a 
few  good  heavy  syringings  to  clear  them  of  red 
spider,  &c. ;  keep  the  foliage  in  a  good  healthy 
state  as  long  as  possible  ;  by  this  mean3  the 
wood  will  be  properly  ripened,  and  this  is  a 
point  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  on  it  de¬ 
pends  in  a  great  measure  the  success  or  failure 
of  next  season’s  crop.  When  late  crops  of 
fruit  are  swelling,  water  must  be  supplied 
liberally,  and  where  it  is  ripening  it  should  be 
withheld. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  sowings  of  the  chief  crops  of  the 
various  kinds  of  vegetables  being  now  over, 
the  principal  work  will  be  to  attend  to  thin¬ 
ning  in  proper  time,  to  make  good  all  vacan¬ 
cies,  to  guard  against  their  suffering  either 
from  insects  or  drought,  and  to  keep  con¬ 
stantly  hoeing  among  them,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth.  Plant 
out  immediately  the  principal  breadth  of 
Celery  in  well-manured  trenches ;  also  Leeks. 
Plant  every  vacant  space  with  Broccolis  of 
sorts,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Borecole,  Savoys,  &c. 
Plant  Lettuce  and  Endive.  Sow  a  good 
breadth  of  Turnips ;  sow  Endive,  Lettuce  and 
Radishes ;  sow  Cabbages.  Plant  a  good 
breadth  of  Cauliflower  now — they  will  come 
during  the  autumn. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Orchard-house. — Attend  carefully  to  water¬ 
ing.  Syringe  freely,  and  give  abundance  of 
air.  Stop  and  thin  shoots,  and  do  not  retain 
one  more  than  is  necessary. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  frequent  showers  of  rain  we  have  lately 
had  will  have  obviated  the  necessity  of  much 
watering ;  this  will  have  saved  much  labour, 
which  ought  to  be  usefully  and  profitably 
employed  otherwise.  Pegging-down  and 
tying-up  will  demand  considerable  attention. 
Keep  everything  as  neat  and  trim  as  possible. 
Hoses,  r— Where  our  previous  directions  re¬ 
specting  searching  for  maggots  and  destroying 
them  have  been  neglected,  the  large  number 
of  the  earliest  flowers  rendered  imperfect  is 
now  apparent,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  a  lesson 
for  the  future.  We  never  remember,  either, 
so  much  destruction  being  committed  by  the 
maggot,  which  bores  the  young  shoots.  Where 
the  end  of  them  are  seen  to  flag,  let  them  be 
cut  off  below  the  perforated  part  and  trodden 
under  foot.  If  fine  blooms  are  required,  the 
buds  must  be  thinned,  and  copious  doses  of 
liquid  manure  freely  administered.  When 
the  sun  is  powerful,  shading  will  be  requisite. 
This  may  be  easily  done  by  means  of  hoops 
of  split  hazel  or  willow,  with  cross  pieces  to 
form  a  dome,  being  covered  with  thin  calico 
or  paper,  and  fixed  in  a  couple  of  cleft  sticks, 
the  flowers  being  tied  so  as  to  prevent  rubbing. 
In  pots,  where  flowers  are  over,  they  should 
be  cut  back,  plunged  in  ashes,  liberally  top- 
dressed  with  decayed  manure,  and  watered  as 
frequently  as  dry  weather  may  render  neces¬ 
sary. 

florists’  flowers. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — There  has  been 
too  much  rain  for  these  plants,  but  the  grower 
for  exhibition  will  not  be  so  likely  to  be  teased 
with  thrips  as  a  hot  dry  season  produces. 
Keep  the  plants  neatly  and  well  tied  up. 
Those  that  require  large  blooms  must  now  at¬ 
tend  to  disbudding,  leaving  one,  two,  or  three, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant  and  the 
known  character  of  the  flower,  some  varieties 


being  much  larger  and  more  full  of  petals 
than  others.  Dahlias. — These  must  be  coaxed 
to  grow  as  fast  as  possible,  to  be  in  time  for 
the  early  exhibitions  of  this  flower.  If  dry 
weather,  watering  overhead  early  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  stirring  the  soil  about  the  plants,  keeping 
down  insects,  and  securely  tying  the  plants, 
are  the  ordinary  methods  adopted  to  secure 
this  end.  If  slugs  are  troublesome,  fresh 
lime  strewed  about  the  soil  as  well  as  over 
the  plants,  when  they  are  out,  either  late  in 
the  evening  or  early  in  the  morning,  will  be 
effectual,  if  followed  up  for  a  short  time.  If 
earwigs  destroy  the  points  of  the  plants,  we 
have  a  remedy  in  Edwards’s  trap.  A  little 
short  manure  spread  round  the  plant  as 
mulching  is  very  beneficial.  This  should  be 
done  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  as  it 
can  be  done  more  easily  before  the  side  stakes 
have  been  used  to  tie  the  plant  to.  Hollyhocks. 
— Side  shoots  should  be  taken  off.  This 
answers  two  purposes :  they  make  cuttings 
which  produce  early  plants  for  next  season, 
and  it  strengthens  the  main  shoot,  thereby 
producing  larger  blossoms.  The  Hollyhock, 
like  the  Dahlia,  will  be  strengthened  by 
mulching.  Pansies. — Seed  should  be  gathered 
for  a  short  time  longer,  but  not  from  flowers 
that  have  become  small  and  out  of  colour 
from  the  plant  having  become  exhausted. 
Continue  to  propagate  by  putting  in  cuttings 
that  are  young  and  healthy.  Plant  out  in 
sandy  soil  the  young  stock,  as  soon  as  rooted. 
Pelargoniums. — We  are  fast  approaching  the 
general  cutting  down.  Before  doing  this  the 
plants  should  be  gradually  dried  off.  It  is 
better,  both  for  the  young  wood  intended  for 
cuttings,  as  well  as  for  the  old  stool.  Seed 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  enough.  There 
have  been  some  fine  new  things  shown  this 
season  by  the  principal  raisers.  Foster, 
Hoyle,  Beck,  and  Turner  have  each  exhibited 
some  very  promising  seedlings.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  never-dying  interest  in  this 
most  showy  and  most  interesting  greenhouse 
plant.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  a  well-grown  house  of  Pelargo¬ 
niums.  Fancy  varieties  may  be  cut  down 
also,  and  used  generally  pretty  much  like  the 
large-flowered  kinds.  The  cuttings,  when 
put  in,  should  be  longer,  or  they  are  liable  to 
dry  up.  They  will  break  up  at  the  bottom — - 
the  plants  will  not  be  long.  Pinks. — The 
bloom  in  the  south  will  be  drawing  to  a 
close ;  the  late  varieties  are,  however,  good 
yet,  as  well  as  in  colder  districts.  The  bloom 
has  been  very  fine.  The  showers  experienced 
during  May  and  the  early  part  of  J une  have 
caused  them  to  lace  beautifully.  Cardinal, 
New  Criterion,  Sovereign,  Purity,  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
man,  Adonis,  Mrs.  Stevens,  Mr.  Stubbs,  Koh- 
i-noor,  Criterion,  Burnette,  James  Hogg,  have 
been  very  finely  exhibited.  Finish  putting  in 
cuttings  with  all  dispatch,  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  under  small  glasses  with  a  little 
bottom  heat. 
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TERMS  FOR  ADVERTISING. 

p.  d 

Six  Lines  in  Column  .  2  6 

Every  additional  line .  9  6 

Quarter  of  a  Page.... .  15  0 

Half  a  Page,  or  One  Column  .  30  0 

Whole  Page  .  50  0 

Stitching  in  Catalogues  not  exceeding  16  pages  30  0 

Sixteen  pages  and  not  exceeding  32  pages  .  60  0 


THE  ROYAL  HAUTBOIS  STRAWBERRY. 

Messrs,  thos.  rivers  &  son 

beg  to  offer  PLANTS  of  this  fine  Sort  at  20s. 
per  100 ;  3s.  per  dozen.  Some  Extra-Sized  Plants  6s. 

per  dozen. 

Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth. 


Barr  &  sugden, 

SEED  MERCHANTS. 

12,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Dutch  Bulbs. 

Imported  by  WILLIAM  CUTBUSH  &  SON. 

TWENTY-FOUR  PRIZES  awarded 

JL  io  their  Collections  last  Spring,  TWENTY- 
THREE  being  FIRST  PRIZES. 

The  Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE,  with  nume¬ 
rous  Cultural  Remarks,  )  ost  free  on  Application. 

Early  Orders  earnestly  solicited,  as  the  Supply 
cannot  possibly  meet  the  increasing  demand. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 

Hardy  herbaceous  peren¬ 
nial  SEEDS. — 12  Packets  oi  beautiful  varieties, 
2s.  6d. ;  15  ditto.  3s.  6d. ;  25  ditto,  5s.  6d.  ;  50  ditto, 
158. ;  100  ditto.  30s. 

BARR  &  SUGDEN,  Seed  Merchants,  12,  King 
8treet,  Covent  Garden,  W  C. 

Seeds  for  Present  Sowing. 

All  Warranted  of  First-class  Quality. 

CINERARIA,  very  choice  from  New 

b!  '  ;fly,  per  packet,  Is.  6d. 

CA  RIA,  quite  equal  to  Dobson’s  or  “  any 

other  man's,”  really  first-rate,  per  packet,  Is.  6d. 
PANSY,  ex.  ex.  quality,  per  packet,  Is.  6d. 

FANCY  PANSY,  from  W.  Dean’s  choicest  sorts, 
per  packet,  2s.  6d. 

Dean’s  Auricula-eyed  SWEET  WILLIAM,  per 
packet,  6d.  and  Is. 

Very  choice  POLYANTHUS,  per  packet,  6d. 
Young’s  .vfood  WALLFLOWER,  per  packet,  3d. 
Extra  fine  Scarlet  BROMPTON  STOCK,  per 
packet,  3d. 

WHITE  INTERMEDIATE  DOUBLE  STOCK, 
fine,  per  packet,  6d. 

PICOTpr  saved  from  the  choicest  prize  flowers, 
per  pack  is.  6d.  and  5s. 

PIN1"  ved  from  the  choicest  show  flowers,  per 
pack  d.  and  5s. 

Wi  .  '33S  .  DEAN,  Bradford  Nursery,  Shipley, 
York&u  li 


New  Hardy  Annual  for  Spring  Flowering. 

COLLINSI A  VERNA. 

W  THOMPSON,  Seedsman,  Tavern 

•  Street,  Ipswich,  begs  to  announce  that  he  is 
now  prepared  to  supply  the  Trade  with  fine  SEED  of 
the  above  beautiful  novelty  for  autumnal  sowing. 
Its  charming  sky-blue  and  white  flowers  are  among 
the  first  to  greet  the  returning  spring,  and  precede 
considerably  those  of  any  other  species.  It  received 
a  Second-class  Certificate  at  the  Regent’s  Park  Exhi¬ 
bition,  April  30 ;  and  was  referred  to  in  conspicuous 
terms  in  a  leading  article  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
of  same  date. 

Prices  and  full  description  will  be  sent  on  prepaid 
application.  A  Coloured  Plate  for  6  Stamps,  or  gratis 
to  purchasers  of  a  certain  quantity.  Retail  Packets 
Is.  each. 

New  Hybrid  Spotted  Herbaceous  Calceolaria, 

2s,  6d.  per  Packet. 

Trade  Packets  5s.,  10s.  6'd.,  and  21s. 

BARR  &  SUDGEN  offer  the  above 

CALCEOLARIA  as  the  finest  Strain  in  the 
Country. 

BaRR  &  SUDGEN,  Seed  Merchants,  12,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Annual  Sale.- Nearly  5000  Packets. 

DOBSONS’  Celebrated  STRAIN  of 

CALCEOLARIA,  CINERARIA,  and  PRIMULA 
SEEDS  Mow  Ready,  in  Sealed  Packets,  Is,,  Is.  6d., 
2s.  6d.  and  3s,,  unequalled  in  the  Kingdom. 

J.  DOBSON  &  SONS,  Seedsmen.  Lde worth,  W. 

pRIZE  PLANT  CASES,  elegantly 

jL  fitted  up,  10s.  6d.  to  200s. 

RUSTIC  WINDOW  GARDENS  15s.  to  30s. 
RUSTIC  MIGNONETTE  BOXES,  10s.  6d.  to  21s. 
RUSTIC  STANDS  and  TABLES,  15s  to  105s. 
PAXTON  HANGING  BASKETS,  10s.  6d.  to  21s. 
CONSERVATORY  HANGING-BASKETS,  3s.  6d. 
to  21s. 

BaRR  &  SUGDEN,  Seed  Merchants,  12,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Plants  and  Plant  Cases  for  Table  Decoration. 

BARR  &  SUGDEN’ S  Kew,  Mexican, 

and  HORTICULTURAL  PRIZE  CASES,  ele¬ 
gantly  filled  with  Assorted  Plants,  10s  6d.  to  105s. 

BARR  &  SUGDEN,  Seed  Merchants  and  Florists, 
12,  King-Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Genuine  Garden  and  Agricultural  Seeds- 
TAMES  CARTER  and  Co..  SEED 

O  FARMERS,  MERCHANTS,  AND  NURSERYMEN, 
237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


TTNRIVALLED  CALCEOLARIA, 

vJ  Primula,  Cineraria,  Carnation,  and  Picotee. 
Herbaceous  Calceolaria,  2s.  6d.  per  packet, 
Half-Shrubby  Calceolaria,  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 
Cineraria,  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 

Carnation,  Self,  Flakes,  and  Bizarres,  2s.  6d.  per 
packet. 

Picotee,  White  and  Yellow  Grounds,  2s.  6d.  per 
packet. 

BARR  &  SUGDEN,  Seed  Merchants,  12,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

niSHURST  COMPOUND,  whether 

vA  used  against  Insects  and  Mildew  on  growing 
Plants,  or  as  winter- dressing  on  Trees  at  rest,  should 
be  dissolved  forty-  eight  hours  before  U3e.  This  gets 
rid  of  smell,  and  if  the  solution  be  decanted,  prevents 
any  “Staining  of  Foliage.”  A  strength  of  from  one 
to  two  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water  is  recommended 
for  growing  Plants ;  one  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces 
for  Trees  at  rest. 

Sold  Retail  by  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  in  boxes 
Is.,  3s,,  and  10s.  6d.  each.  Wholesale  by 

Prick’s  Patent  Candle  Company.  (Limited.) 
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HEATING  in  HOT  WATER. 


Public  and  Private  Buildings,  Manufactories,  Conservatories,  <fcc., 


HEATED  ON  THE  MOST  IMPROVED  SYSTEM, 


COMBINED  WITH  PERFECT  VENTILATION. 

BATHS  Fitted  upon  Economical  Principles  connected  with  Kitchen 
Ranges,  ready  for  use  Night  or  Day,  without  Extra  Fire. 
Success  in  all  cases  guaranteed.  Estimates  free.  References  to 
hundreds  of  the  Nobility’s  Seats,  Botanical  Societies,  Public  Build¬ 
ings,  Banks,  Manufactories,  &c. 

BURY  Sc  POLLARD, 

Successors  to  JOHN  R.  PEILL, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  Conical  Boilers, 

"which  require  no  brickwork,  and  which  boilers  have  for  their  durability  and 
economy  attained  a  celebrity  far  surpassing  any  other  boilers  ever  invented. 

PARK  IRON  WORKS,  17,  New  Park  St.,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 

N.B. — Patent  WINDMILLS  for  pumping  and  driving  farm  machinery,  from 
half-horse  power  upwards.  To  be  seen  daily  at  work  as  above.  BURY  AND 
POLLARD  are  now  making  a  powerful  Windmill  lor  the  India  Board,  with 
pumps  for  cotton  irrigation. 


Now  Ready,  price  Sixpence,  free  by  post  for  Seven  stamps, 

MANUAL  OF  HEATING 

STOVES,  GREENHOUSES,  PITS,  AND  FRAMES, 

BY  MEANS  OF 

HOT  WATER,  FLUES,  HEATED  AIR,  AND  FERMENTING  MATERIALS. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By  ROBERT  FISH,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Sowerby,  Putteridge  Bury. 


Monthly,  price  Is.,  with  four  Coloured  Illustrations, 

THE  WILD  FLOWERS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Illustrated  by  Coloured  Drawings  of  all  the  Species  by  CHARLOTTE  GOWER ; 
and  Botanically  and  Popularly  Described,  with  Copious  Notices  of  their  History  and 
Uses,  by  ROBERT  HOGG,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  and  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  F.R.H.S., 
Editors  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener. 


Just  Published,  Second  Edition,  in  limp  cloth,  price  Is.  6d., 

HINTS  ON  THE 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 

ORCHARD-HOUSES. 

By  J.  R.  PEARSON,  the  Nurseries,  Chilwell,  near  Nottingham. 


London:  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.  j  and  sold  by  all  BookseUers  and  Newsmen. 
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HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


No.  567* 


£ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

554*.- 

-10 

Gallons 

2 

15 

0 

557a. — New  Improved 

35. — 2*-inchPmnp  .. 

30 

0 

16 

3 

15 

0 

Syringe  . 

9 

0 

,,  short  ditto  . . 

21 

0 

24 

>> 

5 

0 

0 

567*. — Double  action 

42. — Pump  on  legs  . . 

55 

0 

579*.— 

-35 

>> 

2 

10 

0 

ditto  .... 

21 

0 

Ditto  for  cart  . . 

45 

0 

20 

2 

0 

0 

590. — Barker’s  Mill .. 

25 

0 

568*. 

2 

2 

0 

Ditto  small. . . . 

8 

6 

Suction  2s.  5d.  per  foot. 

May  be  had  of  any  Ironmonger  or  Plumber,  or  of 

JOHN  WARNER  &  SONS,  Crescent,  Cripplegate,  E.C. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  SENT  POST  FREE. 
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NEW  PLANT  CATALOGUE. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHELSEA, 

Begs  to  announce  that  his  CATALOGUE  of  NEW  and  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS  for 
the  present  Season  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

It  contains  full  descriptions  of  the  following  choice  selection,  ail  of  which  can  be 
confidently  recommended  as  being  of  sterling  merit,  and  desirable  acquisition  in  their 


respective  classes : — 

Anthurium  schertzerianum (Schott). 
.Azalea  (indica)  Stella 
Azalea  (indica (  Vesuvius 
Azalea  (indica)  Comet 
Berberidopsis  corallina 
Blechnum  nitidum  contractum 
Bomarea  multiflora 
Camellia  japonica  variegata 
Camellia  sasanqua  variegata 
Ceanothus  Veitchianus  (Hooker). 
Cypripedium  Pearceii 
Biacsena  Cooperii 
Dracsena  limbata 
Dracaena  robusta 


Eranthemum  Cooperii  (Hooker). 
Eranthemum  tuberculatum 
Eranthemum  sanguinolentum 
Gymnogramma  ( dictyogramma) 
japonica 

Gymnogramma  Pearceii  (Moore). 
Leptopteris  (todea)  superba  (Moore). 
Maranta  striata 
Pancratium  zeylanicum 
Planera  acuminata  (Lindley). 
Prumnopitys  elegans  (Philippi). 
Pteris  serrulata  cristata 
Retinospora  squarrosa  true  (Sie- 

bold). 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY— July,  1864. 


GRAHAM’S  MUSCAT  MUSCADINE, 

A  HARDY  ORCHARD-HOXJSE  GRAPE  WITH  A  FRONTIGNAN  FLAVOUR. 

npHIS  hardy  and  prolific  Grape  was  raised  by  F.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Cranford,  and  received 
1  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  It  has  a  fine  Frontignan  flavour,  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  Chasselas 
Mmque,  but  more  hardy,  and  not  so  liable  to  crack  as  that  variety  is.  It  is  a  very  abundant 
bearer,  the  hunches  being  equal  in  size  to  those  of  Royal  Muscadine,  and  the  berries  as  large 
as  those  of  Dutch  Sweetwater. 

The  Stock  having  been  purchased  by 

O  IX  TV  S  T  AND  I  S  XX  , 

Strong  Plants  will  be  sent  out  in  the  first  week  of  June,  price  15s.  to  31s.  6d.  each. 
Strong  Plants  of  all  the  leading  hinds  of  Grapes,  lists  and  prices  to  be  had  on  application. 


ROYAL  NURSERIES,  ASCOT,  BERKS. 


LAWN  MO WERS-Every  make. 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS,  GARDEN 
ENGINES,  SEATS, 

TABLES,  TRAINERS,  ARCHES, 
BARROWS,  &c., 
AGRICULTURAL  IM PLEM E NTS, 

Largest  Stock  in  London. 

DRAY,  TAYLOR,  &  CO., 

Adelaide  Place,  London  Bridge. 

Igigf1  Send  for  Lists. 
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NEW  GRAPE,  ROYAL  VINEYARD. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Paradise  and  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway, 

LONDON, 

BEGS  to  intimate  that  he  has  secured  the  stock  of  this  new  and  valuable  late 
White  Grape,  which  has  been  exhibited  several  times  during  the  past  two 
seasons,  receiving  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
upon  its  first  appearance  before  the  Fruit  Committee  there,  and  has  fully  main¬ 
tained  the  high  character  then  given  to  it  on  being  exhibited  before  the  Fruit 
Committee  on  two  occasions  since.  It  was  also  exhibited  at  the  Flower  Show 
held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  and  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 
The  different  reports  in  its  favour,  as  given  below,  will  give  convincing  proof  of 
its  excellence.  B.  S.  W.,  to  meet  an  extensive  demand,  has  prepared  a  large 
stock,  which  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  September.  Orders  may  now  be 
booked,  and  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation. 

PRICES. 

Strong  Planting  Cane3 . 21s.  each. 

Strong  Fruiting  Canes . 42s.  „ 


REPORTS  EXTRACTED  FROM  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS. 

From  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  1862. 

u  Among  Grapes  was  a  novelty  of  considerable  promise  from  Mr.  Sanders  of  Cheshunt.  It  is  stated  to  b« 
a  cross  between  the  Syrian  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  form  of  the  bunch  is  handsome,  and  the  berries 
full-sized,  with  a  fine  glossy  appearance;  but  though  excellent,  possessing  no  trace  of  Muscat  flavour.  It 
was  named  Royal  Vineyard  Muscat,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.” 

From  the  Journal  oe  Horticulture,  1862. 

“  A  seedling  Grape  was  sent  by  Mr.  Sanders,  of  Cheshunt,  and  which  was  said  to  be  a  Muscat.  It  is 
called  the  Royal  Vineyard.  The  bunch  is  large  and  well-set ;  ovate,  not  long,  tapering,  or  cylindrical ;  th® 
berries  are  large,  ovate ;  the  skin  white  and  somewhat  transparent,  showing  the  texture  of  the  flesh  through 
it;  the  flesh  is  firm,  and  somewhat  crackling,  very  juicy,  and  with  a  fine  Sweetwater  flavour.  From  the 
thickness  of  the  stalks,  and  of  the  berry  stalks,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  late-hanging  sort;  and 
the  quality,  coupled  with  its  admirable  flavour,  will  doubtless  recommend  it.  The  Committee  unanimously 
awarded  it  a  first-class  certificate  as  a  valuable  late  White  Grape.” 

From  tbe  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  Nov.  14,  1863. 

“  From  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  came  a  handsome  bunch  of  new  Royal  Vineyard,  a  White  Grape  of 
which  we  have  spoken  in  .favourable  terms  od  former  occasions.” 

From  tbe  Journal  of  Horticulture,  October  10th,  1863. 

“  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  sent  a  splendid  bunch  of  the  Royal  Vineyard  Grape,  which  received  a 
first-class  certificate  at  the  November  meeting  in  1862.  The  bunch  exhibited  on  this  occasion  was  much  finer 
than  that  shown  last  year,  and  was  about  15  inches  long,  tapering  like  that  of  the  Black  Prince.  The  berries 
were  large,  quite  round,  and  of  a  pearly  look.  The  skin  is  so  thin,  and  the  flesh  so  hard  and  crackly,  that  it 
is  eaten  like  a  Bigarreau  Cherry,  skin  and  all.  This  is  said  to  be  a  late-hanging  Grape,  and  if  so  it  will  be  a 
very  valuable  one.” 

From  tbe  Gardeners’  Weekly  Magazine,  Nov.  14th,  1863. 

“Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Paradise  Nursery,  Holloway,  exhibited  a  new  Grape  of  very  high  merit,  this  is 
called  ‘Royal  Vineyard  ’  The  berry  is  large,  oval,  colour  deep  amber,  thin  skin,  flesh  tolerably  sweet, 
exceedingly  rich,  not  juicy,  and  with  a  fine  bouquet.  The  bunch  shown  had  a  very  tapering  outline,  and 
was  moderately  shouldered,  but  it  appeared  to  have  undergone  considerable  change  since  first  cut,  by  the 
removal  of  berries  for  tasting.” 

From  tbe  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  October  17th,  1863. 

“  Here  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Williams’s  new  Royal  Vineyard  Grape  growing  side  by  side 
with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  appearance  but  not  in  taste,  being  altogether 
devoid  of  Muscat  flavour.  So  highly,  however,  did  it  stand  in  favour  with  the  Fruit  Committee,  when  it 
was  tiist  shown  at  South  Kensington,  that  they  awarded  it  a  first-class  certificate ;  and  we  must  add  that  in 
general  appearance  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  Grapes  in  cultivation,  a  bunch  of  it  reproduced  at  South 
Kensington  the  other  day  for  further  inspection  measured  no  less  than  14  inches  in  length,  and  was  well 
spoken  of  by  all  who  tasted  it.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  new  Grape* 
about  to  be  brought  under  public  notice.” 

Dr.  Hogg’s  Beport  in  tbe  Gardeners’  Year  Book  for  1864. 

“  ROYAL  VINEYARD.— Bunches  hard  and  well  set,  sometimes  long  and  tapering,  and  sometimes 
short  ovate.  Berries  large  and  roundish  ovate,  skin  white  and  somewhat  transparent,  showing  the  texture 
of  the  flesh  through  it,  remarkably  thin  and  adhering  closely  to  the  flesh— so  thin  is  it,  that  the  whole  berry 
may  be  eaten  without  any  inconvenience  being  caused  by  the  skin.  Flesh  firm  and  crackling  with  a  fine 
Sweetwater  flavour.  This  is  a  fine-looking  Grape,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.” 

A  correct  coloured  illustration  by  Andrews  will  be  sent  in  exchange  for  12  postage  stamps. 
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LORD  MACAULAY  ROSE. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

Our  figure  of  this  new  Rose  will  be  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  one  of 
those  which  may  claim  to  stand  in  the  front  rank.  Full,  deep,  and  richly- 
coloured,  it  takes  an  honourable  place  among  the  thoroughly  good  crimson  Roses 
which  have  been  rather  bountifully  added  to  our  collections  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  We  owe  the  opportunity  of  figuring  it  to  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of 
Waltham  Cross,  by  whom  it  was  obtained  from  the  continent,  and  who  first 
introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  British  rosarians  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  The 
flowers  then  exhibited  winning,  most  deservedly,  a  first-class  certificate. 

When  recently  lecturing  on  Roses  at  South  Kensington,  our  friend  and 
correspondent,  Mr.  Radclyffe,  observed  with  much  truth,  that  none  but  vigorous- 
growing  Roses  were  suitable  for  our  English  climate — this  vigorous  character 
being,  however,  just  what  it  too  often  happens  that  Roses  of  continental  origin 
are  deficient  in.  In  this  respect  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  attest  that  Lord 
Macaulay  will  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  English  growers ;  the  habit 
being  strong,  the  foliage  bold  and  ample,  the  flowers  of  full  average  size,  the 
form  cupped,  the  petals  firm  and  smooth,  and  the  colour  a  rich  crimson.  As 
regards  colour,  indeed,  the  flowers  are  variable.  Sometimes  they  are  richly 
shaded  with  very  deep,  almost  maroon  crimson,  and  sometimes  they  are  of  an 
almost  uniform  deep  crimson,  as  our  figure  represents  them ;  and  sometimes,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  blooms  shown  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Radclyffe’s  lecture, 
the  margins  of  the  petals  are  of  a  glowing  crimson  scarlet.  In  any  of  these 
conditions  it  is  a  beautiful  Rose  of  high  merit.  We  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  it  heartily  to  the  notice  of  Rose-growers  as  a  flower  of  quality 
and  refinement,  combining  with  the  richest  colouring  a  perfectly  free  and 
vigorous  habit  of  growth.  M, 


NOTES  ON  NOVELTIES. 

Some  years  ago  I  contributed  to  the  “  Florist”  a  few  papers  on  the  new 
things  of  the  day  ;  and,  as  I  have  recently  taken  a  hurried  run  through  some 
of  the  London  nurseries,  I  again  trouble  you  with  a  few  jottings  from  my 
pocket-book.  I  started  at  Mr.  Low’s  nursery,  at  Clapton,  where  the  stock 
of  Heaths  and  Epacrises,  at  the  present  time,  is  worth  seeing.  Softwooded 
plants  are  grown  here  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  Nicholls’  new  Verbenas, 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  Low  k  Co.,  are  amongst  the  very  best  of  the  year.  Pillar 
of  Gold  and  Cloth  of  Gold  Fuchsias  are  very  pretty  variegated  sports ;  and 
the  Nosegay  Geraniums,  Cybister  and  Beaton’s  Pet,  are  decided  acquisitions. 
Achimenes  miniata  (scarlet),  and  a  large  blue  unnamed  seedling,  are  good. 

At  the  Wellington  Road  Nurseries  softwooded  things  may  be  well  seen. 
Verbena  Madame  Lefeard  gives  promise  of  being  a  capital  crimson  bedder ; 
and  Velvet  Cushion  will  do  well  for  very  small  beds,  but  only  useful  in  the 
south  and  sheltered  districts  in  the  north.  Tropseolum  General  Lee  is  a  fine 
thing,  and  a  strong  grower ;  and  T.  Rouge  et  Noir  is  a  decided  acquisition, 
very  dark,  free,  and  of  dwarf  habit.  I  am  inclined  to  think  White  Tom 
Thumb  Geranium  is  nothing  particular,  not  better  than  Madame  Vaucher,  and 
certainly  not  equal  to  Emily  Vaucher. 

What  a  treat  it  is  to  see  the  variegated  Geraniums  here,  especially  to  a 
country  bumpkin  like  myself.  Of  course  we  country  chaps  cannot  be  expected 
to  know  much ;  but  somehow  we  do  see  things  with  a  different  eye  to  those 
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who  send  them  out.  We  want  to  see  an  improvement  and  a  decided  difference. 
In  some  of  the  new  kinds  of  variegated  Geraniums  we  have  this.  Italia  Unita 
is  the  best  of  the  White  Variegated  section,  with  pink  zone,  and  will  not  soon 
be  beaten.  In  the  Gold-coloured  section  Mrs.  Pollock  will  hold  its  place,  still 
Lucy  Grieve  is  rather  better.  Out  of  doors  Sunset  is  the  brightest  in  the  Red- 
zoned.  Some  of  Henderson’s  Fuchsias  are  very  fine,  especially  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  which  is  unusually  large ;  and  Charming,  Oberon,  II  Trovatore,  and 
Sunshine  will  be  universally  grown. 

At  Pine  Apple  Place  some  good  specimen  ornamental  plants  are  now  to  be 
seen ;  and  amongst  novelties  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the  variegated  form 
of  Gardenia  florida,  a  really  fine  variegated  plant,  which  will  find  its  way  into 
many  collections  for  exhibition. 

At  Mr.  Veitch’s  nursery  I  noticed  Dracsena  Cooperi,  a  handsome  drooping 
variety  of  D.  terminalis;  Eurya  latifolia  variegata,  a  handsome  variegated 
Japanese  plant ;  Pteris  serrulata  cristata,  a  new  Fern  which  will  please  every¬ 
body;  and  Lilium  auratum,  which  will  be  eagerly  sought  after  when  its 
beauties  are  better  known. 

Mr.  Bull  is  devoting  much  attention  to  softwooded  plants,  and  some  of  his 
new  zonale  Geraniums  are  good,  particularly  Marvel,  Clipper,  Erin-go-bragh, 
Provost,  Glitter,  Faust,  Achilles,  Lucius,  Rosamond,  Fancy,  Striking,  Celestial, 
Brilliancy,  and  Eve.  Fuchsia  Blue  Beauty  is  a  good  double  variety ;  and 
Pelargoniums  International,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  Princeps  are  really  good. 
Mr.  Bull  has  some  very  pretty  Petunias,  and,  in  single  kinds,  Ernani,  His¬ 
torical,  Etoile  de  Martin  (truly  a  gem),  Rigoletto,  and  Nemesis  are  fine  and 
distinct.  In  doubles  Irresistible  and  Pluton  are  two  acquisitions.  Lastrea 
Standishi  is  an  acquisition  in  Ferns  for  exhibition ;  and  I  think  that,  as  really 
fine  new  ornamental  plants  are  so  scarce,  we  shall  welcome  Dieffenbachia 
Baranquini,  with  its  silvery  stem  and  footstalks,  as  an  exhibition  plant. 

I  have  also  had  an  opportunity  of  tasting  some  of  Mr.  Standish’s  new 
seedling  Grapes  not  yet  sent  out,  and  for  one  of  these,  named  by  Dr.  Hogg 
the  “  Royal  Black,”  I  venture  to  predict  a  brilliant  career  as  a  keeper.  I  think 
none  will  equal  it ;  but  there  are  other  fine  points  of  character  about  it  to 
recommend  it,  but,  of  course,  we  shall  see  and  hear  more  about  it  in  a  year  or 
two.  I  have  also  tasted  Charlotte  Rothschild  Pine,  in  company  with  three  of 
our  best  judges  of  fruit,  and  say  of  this,  that  it  is  the  Pine  par  excellence.  The 
flavour  is  most  delicious,  and  the  flesh  as  melting  as  a  Peach,  leaving  nothing 
in  the  mouth  but  the  most  delicious  aroma. 

D.  W. 


SPRING  BEDDING. 

Very  appropriate  were  the  remarks  of  “  Maybush”  in  your  last  Number, 
referring  to  the  subject  of  a  new  addition  to  our  early  spring  flowers,  and 
expressing  his  regret  at  the  late  blooming  of  the  beautiful  Cheiranthus,  as  no 
doubt  this  Wallflower  will  bloom  at  least  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  other. 
I  am  certain  this  is  only  the  forerunner  of  a  great  many  new  or  interesting 
plants  suitable  for  early-blooming  purposes.  I  should  not  have  troubled  you 
but  for  some  of  these  remarks  coinciding  so  much  with  our  experience  on 
spring  bedding,  and  commencing  at  the  proper  time  for  providing  against  the 
autumn  transplanting. 

Many  parties  are  deterred  from  attempting  anything  in  the  way  of  spring 
bedding  by  the  idea  of  the  great  labour  attending  it.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
this  being  the  case  at  first ;  but  a*  they  get  used  to  double  shifting,  and  laying 
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in  the  plants  as  they  are  lifted,  this  diminishes  very  much,  and  becomes  a  part 
of  the  usual  routine.  A  great  many  of  the  plants  being  annuals,  have  done 
their  six-weeks  or  two-months  bloom  before  the  summer  planting  season,  when 
they  are  pulled  up  and  thrown  away.  It  is,  besides,  surprising  what  a  small 
space  the  perennial  plants  required  for  a  large  garden  occupy.  The  gross 
foliage  upon  such  plants  as  Primulas,  Polyanthus,  &c.,  dry  off,  leaving  a  few 
round  the  centre,  so  that  they  can  be  laid  in  almost  touching  each  other. 
Anemones,  of  course,  die  down  altogether ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  better  laid 
in  for  a  time,  to  let  what  sap  is  in  the  leaves  descend  into  the  roots.  This  is 
also  the  case  with  Tulips,  where  they  are  required  to  be  lifted  earlier  than  the 
foliage  indicates  them  to  be  ready.  Such  plants  as  the  varieties  of  single 
Wallflowers  may  be  treated  the  same  as  annuals,  and  cleared  out  of  the  beds 
as  soon  as  they  have  done  blooming,  which  is  generally  before  the  summer 
planting  can  commence.  If  a  few  plants  of  the  different  colours  are  kept 
separate  on  a  kitchen-garden  border,  they  will  give  sufficient  seed  to  keep  up 
any  amount  of  growing  stock  that  may  be  required.  Among  the  easy-grown 
and  hardy  plants  we  have  now  in  use,  there  is  ample  choice  of  colours  sufficient 
to  fill  any  garden,  encouraging  those  that  are  most  suitable  to  the  soil  and 
circumstances  of  the  place. 

Another  great  objection  by  many  is  that  it  throws  the  summer  planting  late. 
This,  I  confess  is  quite  true ;  but,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  this  proceeds 
from  our  employers,  not  the  system. 

It  is  all  but  hopeless  attempting  to  get  a  lady’s  consent  to  clear  a  ribbon  of 
Pansies,  even  after  they  have  had  nearly  three  months  good  bloom.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  wait  until  some  of  the  lines  are  exhausted,  which  soon  happens  as 
the  weather  gets  hot.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  the  beds,  some  of  which 
went  off  too  early  for  us  this  season,  as  the  Geraniums  planted  in  their  places 
suffered  very  much  from  the  frost,  getting  quite  blackened  in  the  stems,  and 
losing  all  their  leaves.  We  would  not,  from  this  circumstance,  if  the  beds 
were  empty,  plant  out  the  half-hardy  plants  so  soon  another  season. 

Cliveden .  J.  Fleming. 


A  HOMILY  ON  ROSES. 

I  must  weigh  well  my  words,  and  attentively  consider  my  conclusions,  as 
I  approach  this  subject.  I  am  a  layman,  and  for  some  time  past  laymen  have 
been  silent  on  Roses,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  of  brief  and  infrequent 
utterance.  The  Church  and  Roses  have  had  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  combina¬ 
tion,  suggesting  the  idea  that  to  discourse  on  Roses  you  must  needs  be  in  the 
current  of  apostolical  succession.  The  oracles  that  speak  to  us  are  clergymen, 
and  their  office  is  an  earnest  of  their  veracity.  One  is  a  typal  “  fine  old  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman,”  a  large  grower  of  the  flower,  of  great  practical  experience, 
good  taste,  honest  independent  judgment,  sterling  worth,  and  is  a  writer  whose 
criticisms  one  loves  to  read.  Another  is  a  genuine  lover  of  the  “  queen  of 
flowers;”  his  “  Floreat  Regina  Florum”  is  the  very  outcome  of  the  ardent 
chivalry  with  which  he  engages  in  his  sovereign’s  service  ;  a  conscientious 
and  upright  judge,  and  a  kind  of  floricultural  “  Dickens”  in  his  literary  rela¬ 
tions.  He  has  the  skill  and  enthusiasm  that  makes  up  a  successful  grower  in 
so  far  as  antagonistic  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  permit  him  to  be  so,  but 
lacks  the  energy  that  makes  a  constant  and  leading  exhibitor.  A  third  speaks 
oftenest  by  his  writings  ;  he  is  a  standard  authority,  but  his  conclusions  are 
not  implicitly  received.  He  grows  well,  and  somewhat  largely,  but  never 
ranks  high  as  an  exhibitor  when  he  appears  in  that  character.  The  film  of 
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prejudice  obscures  the  clear  vision  of  the  critic ;  he  would  be  what  he  has 
failed  to  become — a  censor  whose  judgment  shall  be  a  centre,  towards  which  a 
healthy  confidence  must  inevitably  gravitate. 

To  climb  up  the  “hill  difficulty,”  and  to  reach  the  “pleasant  arbour,”  and 
to  sit  down  on  the  judgment  seat  by  the  side  of  this  trio,  needs  something  of 
the  pluck  and  courage  that  braced  up  the  nerves  of  old  John  Bunyan’s  pilgrim. 
I  am  content  with  a  foothold  lower  down  the  steep  ascent ;  and  there  I  venture 
to  give  forth  my  adventurous  word,  as  the  candid  expression  of  a  phase  of 
floricultural  belief. 

A  visit  to  Waltham  Cross,  early  in  the  past  month,  gave  me  an  opportunity 
to  review  conclusions  that  were  already  shaping  themselves  into  opinions. 
What  these  opinions  became  to  me  I  now  venture  to  put  forth  into  sober  prose. 

My  attention  centred  mainly  on  the  new  Boses  of  1863,  and  I  transcribe 
the  following  notes  I  made  on  my  tour  of  inspection  : — I  commence  with 
H.P.  Murillo,  a  dark  carmine  flower,  of  a  splendid  shade  of  colour,  but  has 
the  defect  of  insufficient  substance.  H.P.  Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild  is 
one  of  the  best  coloured  of  the  new  varieties,  beautiful  bright  carmine,  free 
blooming,  and  of  vigorous  habit.  This  was  a  very  fine  flower.  H.P.  Vain- 
queur  de  Goliath  is  a  dark  crimson  Rose,  shaded  with  purple,  and,  like  the 
foregoing,  is  of  vigorous  habit.  I  have  seen  some  glorious  examples  of  this 
flower  in  the  Rose-stands  this  season.  Bourbon  Louise  Margo ttin  is  a  lovely 
rosy  peach-coloured  flower,  fair  sized,  well  formed,  and  of  good  substance. 
Mr.  Keynes  had  twelve  blooms  of  this  at  the  Rose  Show  at  South  Kensington, 
and  beautiful  they  were.  H.P.  Le  Rhone,  a  fine  globular  flower ;  colour 
scarlety  maroon ;  considered  by  some  to  be  of  good  shape,  but  to  my  mind 
rather  too  much  flattened  in  the  centre.  H.P.  Souvenir  de  Charles  Montault, 
fiery  crimson,  shaded  with  bluish  dark  crimson ;  a  very  showy  and  effective 
flower,  and  free  blooming.  H.P.  William  Paul  is  a  fine  dark  crimson  medium¬ 
sized  flower,  hardy  habit,  and  blooming  very  freely.  Tea  Triomphe  de  Guillot 
fils,  salmon  and  pink,  shaded ;  a  very  large  full  flower,  quite  distinct,  and  very 
fragrant. 

“  This  crowning  beauty  breathes  upon  the  face, 

Up  through  the  fine  pores  of  the  scented  flowers.” 

Tea  Alba  Rosa  is  a  creamy  white  variety,  and  a  first-class  flovrer.  Where 
conditions  are  favourable  this  Rose  will  be  a  deserved  favourite,  and  always  a 
welcome  guest. 

I  do  not  profess  to  exhaust  the  list  of  the  Roses  of  1863  :  I  have  simply 
dwelt  on  some  that  I  saw  in  good  condition. 

Some  of  the  1862  varieties  were  also  remarkably  fine.  Let  me  instance 
H.P.  Madame  Jules  Daran,  dark  rose,  a  fine  full  flower,  of  good  form. 
H.P.  Turenne,  crimson,  a  large  and  full  flower ;  the  plant  of  vigorous  habit. 
H.P.  Paul  Feval,  a  large  and  full  flower,  nicely  cupped.  H.P.  Lady  Emily 
Peel,  milky  white,  petals  smooth  and  of  great  substance  ;■  a  beautiful  Rose, 
very  hardy,  and  of  free  growth ;  a  valuable  addition  to  the  white  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  H.P.  Jean  Gougon,  rosy  purple,  a  large  full  flower ;  quite  distinct. 
H.P.  Triomphe  de  Caen,  crimson  purple  shaded,  colour  intensely  bright  and 
beautiful;  a  good  full  Rose,  and  a  “telling”  exhibition  flower.  H.P.  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  violet  maroon,  a  very  striking  and  handsome  colour ;  the 
flower  is  not  so  double  as  could  be  wished,  yet  it  has  a  distinctness  of  colour 
that  gives  it  a  marked  individuality.  H.P.  Professor  Koch,  crimson ;  a  globular 
flower,  of  good  substance.  H.P.  Maurice  Bernardin,  purplish  crimson ;  a 
large  full  Rose,  of  good  hardy  habit,  flowering  abundantly.  H.P.  Madame 
Freeman,  pure  white,  good,  fair  size  and  full ;  a  remarkably  free-growing  and 
blooming  Rose.  This  is  another  good  addition  to  the  white  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
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H.P.  Madame  William  Paul  is  crimson  and  purple  shaded ;  it  is  a  large  and 
full  flower,  of  good  shape ;  and  H.P.  Madame  Charles  Wood,  crimson ;  petals 
large,  and  face  of  the  flower  smooth ;  a  flower  of  first-rate  properties. 

I  have  deferred  any  notice  of  Mr.  Paul’s  new  Roses  of  this  year,  in  order 
that  it  should  form  the  last  paragraph  of  my  chapter.  H.P.  Beauty  of 
Waltham  is  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  colour,  a  kind  of  cherry-coloured  bright 
rosy  carmine,  the  flowers  being  well  cupped,  full,  and  large.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  abused  flowers  of  the  season.  H.P.  Lord  Macaulay  is  a  magnificent  flower, 
as  I  saw  it  here.  It  is  in  colour  a  glowing  crimson,  and  very  frequently  has  a 
shading  of  plum  colour ;  a  thick  and  full  flower,  and  very  free  blooming. 
H.P.  Lord  Herbert  is  a  rosy  carmine  flower,  of  large  size  and  full  substance  ; 
occasionally  it  comes  remarkably  fine.  H.P.  Princess  of  Wales  I  conceive  to 
be  a  flower  of  extra-fine  quality,  in  colour  a  vivid  crimson ;  thick  petals,  large, 
and  very  double.  The  plant  is  free  and  vigorous,  and  hardy  of  constitution. 
H.P.  Red  Rover  is  a  grand  pillar  Rose;  it  is  of  a  striking  colour,  and  flowers 
remarkably  free.  Where  a  mass  of  bloom  is  required  this  Rose  should  be 
obtained  to  secure  it.  It  is  also  a  continuous,  as  well  as  an  abundant,  flower- 
bearer. 

Among  several  Roses  that  are  well  adapted  for  bedding  and  massing, 
H.P.  Anna  Alexieff  is  one  of  the  best.  In  colour  it  is  pink,  and  literally  heaps 
upon  itself  loads  of  bloom.  Admiral  Nelson  and  Souvenir  de  Mons.  Rousseau, 
shades  of  crimson,  are  only  a  little  inferior  to  it.  The  first-named  gave  forth 
its  masses  of  pink  flowers — 


“  Drinking  in  the  drowsy  music  of  the  hee  ” — 


with  unaccustomed  prodigality. 

I  thank  Mr.  Paul  for  such  a  treat  as  I  here  enjoyed.  In  the  stillness  of  the 
summer  evening,  standing  amid  these  forms  of  material  beauty,  I  could  not 
but  acknowledge  the  power  of  their  silent  expression  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
that  implanted  in  them  the  capacity  to  calm,  in  a  human  soul,  the  restlessness  of 

“  That  fierce  tide  that  steals 
Through  the  city’s  long  and  sinuous  veins  ” — 

linking  the  heart  to  emotions  too  fine  in  their  conception  to  be  demonstrated. 
These  kindled  emotions  are  a  protest  against  the  selfishness  of  soul  that  sees, 
in  such  types  of  beauty,  only  an  objective  significance,  that  has  no  correlation 
to  an  inward  correspondence. 


“  O,  God!  how  barren  were  thy  gift  of  life 
Devoid  of  flowers,  with  nought  but  weeds  of  strife  ” 


Quo. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  ASPARAGUS-BEDS. 

TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED  A  SHORT  NOTICE  OF  THE  METHOD  PRACTISED  IN 
THE  IMPERIAL  GARDENS  AT  VERSAILLES. 

Supposing  that  the  amateur  has  finished  his  arrangements  as  to  trenching 
and  draining  the  ground  for  his  garden,  it  will  now  be  expedient  that  he 
should  arrange  his  crops ;  and  in  doing  this,  Asparagus  will  occupy  a  very 
important  position.  There  is  no  vegetable  which  conduces  more  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  a  family  than  this.  Its  nutritiousness  and  easiness  of  digestion 
render  it  fit  food  for  the  invalid,  while  at  the  same  time  the  man  in  good 
health  fully  enjoys  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  vegetable  productions, 
and  the  garden  which  wants  this  wants  the  greatest  luxury  which  can  be 
produced. 

It  is  important  to  the  successful  culture  of  Asparagus  that  it  be  planted  in 
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dry  ground,  which  should  have  been  trenched  three  spits  deep,  with  three 
good  spits  of  well-rotted  dung.  When  you  have  selected  the  spot,  level  the 
ground  and  proceed  with  setting  it  out  for  planting.  Whatever  the  width  of 
your  bed  is  (I  prefer  the  width  used  at  Versailles  which  I  will  give  hereafter), 
a  little  of  the  soil  should  be  withdrawn  into  the  alleys  for  scattering  over  the 
roots  when  they  are  planted. 

Those  persons  who  follow  Mawe  and  Abercrombie  will,  probably,  be  tempted 
to  begin  planting  in  March,  but  wait  gentle  reader,  and  do  not  attempt  to  do 
this  until  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  If  you  can  seize  on  a 
gentle  shower  about  this  time,  when  the  buds  of  the  young  plants  are  just 
shooting  through  the  ground,  this  is  the  time  to  plant.  This  was  first  pointed 
out  to  me  many  years  ago  by  my  old  and  valued  friend  Mr.  Jno.  Wilmot,  of 
Isleworth,  he  practised  it,  and  I  have  done  so  ever  since  with  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cess.  Mr.  Wilmot  was  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  gardening  subjects,  and 
there  can  be  no  gainsaying  such  evidence.  This  is  well  known  to  all  my  horti¬ 
cultural  friends. 

With  regard  to  plants  the  amateur  must  go  to  a  nurseryman  and  buy 
seedling  plants  from  a  drill.  They  should  be  forked-up  with  great  care  not  to 
bruise  them.  In  after  years  he  will  be  provided  with  a  drill  of  his  own,  giving 
plants  which  will  be  ready  upon  all  emergencies. 

Having  taken  off  2  or  3  inches  of  soil  all  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  it 
should  be  raked  level  and  the  rows  just  marked  out,  when  the  planting  may 
proceed.  This  should  be  done  rapidly  to  prevent  the  drying  action  of  the 
wind  upon  the  roots.  When  just  fixed  in  their  places  a  little  mould  should  be 
placed  upon  them,  and  the  whole  levelled  by  means  of  a  small  rake.  Should  a 
shower  ensue  the  plants  will  be  safe,  but  if  not,  dew  them  over  with  the  rose 
of  a  waterpot  and  continue  this  if  dry  weather  ensues. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  summer  the  plants  will  make  a  rapid  and 
vigorous  growth,  and  when  they  have  completed  their  growth  and  the  foliage 
is  decaying,  a  good  spit  of  rotten  dung  must  be  put  upon  the  beds,  and  upon 
that  one  spit  of  soil  from  the  alley.  This  being  done  leaves  them  in  proper 
condition  for  shooting  the  next  year ;  and  at  Versailles  the  finest  shoots  are 
cut  from  such  beds.  But  the  soil  there  is  so  saturated  by  manure  that  it  does 
what  in  most  other  cases  would  not  result,  and,  therefore,  we  advise  letting  it 
stand  -three  years  without  cutting,  and  then  commencing  to  do  so,  when  the 
shoots  will  be  found  immensely  strong  and  vigorous. 

We  may  now  as  wrell  state  that  the  Versailles  beds  are  made  3  feet  6  inches 
wide,  with  alleys  a  yard  wide,  and  upon  each  bed  is  planted  two  rows  of  As¬ 
paragus,  1  foot  plant  from  plant.  Such  beds  are  generally  used  here  in  the 
second  season  by  filling  up  the  alleys  with  hot  dung,  and  placing  on  the  beds 
frames  made  of  old  ship-timber  of  small  size  which  are  covered  by  rye-straw 
mats.  The  Asparagus  thus  produced  is  truly  splendid. 

But  of  all  the  sights  which  I  ever  witnessed,  I  have  never  seen  it  anywhere 
else,  was  that  in  the  shop  window  of  M.  Jorets,  the  great  epicurean  salesman 
of  Paris.  The  date  of  it  was  about  the  20th  of  October,  and  it  consisted  of  a 
box  of  beautiful  Asparagus  20  inches  long,  half  of  the  length  a  most  lovely 
green  colour,  the  other  a  most  delicate  white.  It  surpassed  in  beauty  any  I 
have  ever  seen  from  the  open  ground.  The  production  of  this  vegetable  in 
such  perfection  seemed  to  me  to  be  truly  wonderful  at  a  season  in  which  the 
old  roots  had  scarcely  lost  their  foliage  and  gone  to  rest. 

I  fancy  that  there  are  few  people  who  surpass  our  English  gardeners  as 
general  cultivators.  But  in  France  they  make  the  production  of  various  things 
a  sjKcialite,  and  hence  arises  their  superiority.  Thus  in  England  we  find  but 
few  first-rate  nurserymen  who  cultivate  more  than  one  or  two  classes  of  plants 
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largely,  because  there  are  others  who  make  a  speciality  of  particular  kinds,  and 
thus  do  them  as  well  as  they  can  be  done.  At  each  course  of  cultivation  some 
addition  is  made  to  the  plans  of  operation,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  one  or 
two  kinds  of  plants  becomes  a  business,  and  one,  too,  which  taxes  and  brings 
into  play  all  the  energies  of  the  cultivator. 

There  is  also  one  other  thing  in  which  the  French  cultivator  rejoices — viz., 
his  great  superiority  of  climate,  which  must  very  largely  assist  him  in  forward¬ 
ing  his  operations  there.  They  are  subjected  to  less  vicissitudes  of  weather 
than  we  are  here ;  there  they  have  not  the  succession  of  variable  weather 
which  we  have  here.  The  hot  summer  day  of  June  is  not  succeeded  by  the 
chilling  frost ;  but  when  the  sun  shines  it  does  so  without  any  injury.  The 
gardener  then  has  a  vast  field  open  before  him  and  has  only  to  settle  upon  some 
branch  of  it  to  distinguish  himself.  He  can  choose  from  the  science  the  part 
he  will  pursue  and  follow  it  with  all  his  energy.  How  often  do  our  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibitions  furnish  proofs  of  the  abilities  and  perseverance  of  such 
persons  who  sometimes  make  the  regular  gardener  blush  at  his  own  pro¬ 
ductions  ?  But  we  must  remember  that  the  whole  weight  of  garden  arrange¬ 
ments  borne  by  one  individual,  is  a  very  different  affair  from  one  branch  which 
thus  becomes  a  specialite ,  being  followed  by  an  amateur  who  from  the  great 
attention  he  devotes  to  it  eclipses  his  contemporaries. 

In  concluding  this  paper  we  would  throw  out  a  hint  to  horticultural 
societies  upon  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  them,  and  through  them  to  the 
world  by  the  full  and  ample  management  of  amateurs  in  gardening  matters. 
How  often  have  we  seen  and  with  what  pleasure  the  beautiful  produce  of  their 
gardens  competing  and  winning  ?  These  things  coming  from  a  place  called 
their  garden,  but  which  would  have  been  more  properly  designated  as  their 
wilderness  a  few  years  ago. 

We  will  now  conclude  this  paper  in  the  hope  that  our  remarks  may  be 
found  useful,  and  that  we  may  be  the  means  of  inciting  the  amateur  to  start  as 
a  gardener. 

Amersham.  Henry  Bailey,  C.M.R.H.S. 


BOTANY  FOB  BEGINNERS. 


Lesson  VII. 


The  next  form  of  flower  we 


Fig.  1.— Flowers  of  the  Cherry. 


shall  take  for  our  botanical  illustration  is 
the  Cherry  (Cerasus  vulgaris,  Jig.  1).  It 
matters  not  whether  you  take  the  common 
Wild  Cherry,  or  those  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens,  the  Bird  Cherry,  common  Laurel, 
the  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  or  the 
Plum,  for  the  organisation  is  the  same 
in  all. 

The  calyx  is  composed  of  five  green 
blades,  united  to¬ 
gether  in  their 
lower  half ;  and  it 
is  on  the  line  where 
these  become  unit¬ 
ed  that  you  find  the 
insertion  of  the  five  Fig.  2.— Section  of  the  flower 
petals,  and  about  a  of  the  cherry- 


S  T- - 


score  of  stamens,  curving  inwards  when  the  flower  is  not  fully  opened.  In 
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the  middle  of  these  stamens  {fig.  2),  you  will  observe  the  pistil,  of  which  the 
base  (o)  is  the  ovary,  and  this  is  surmounted  with  a  neck  or  style,  terminated 
by  the  swollen  stigma.  It  is  this  body  (o)  which  ultimately  becomes  the  ripe 
fruit  of  the  Cherry,  the  Peach,  or  Plum,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Now  let  us  take  another  instance  of  a  plant  that  belongs  to  the  same 

natural  alliance,  but  which  differs  to 
some  extent  from  the  Cherry  in  its 
structure.  It  is  the  Strawberry 
(Fragaria  vesca,  fig.  3).  The  calyx, 
like  that  of  the  Cherry,  is  composed 


Fig.  4.-  Section  of  the  flower  of  the 
Strawberry. 

of  five  blades,  but  behind  these,  in 
the  Strawberry,  there  are  five  others 
much  smaller  {fig.  5) ;  and,  as  in  the 
Cherry  also,  the  segments  of  the  calyx 
are  united  at  half  their  length,  and  at 
the  point  of  union  the  petals  and  sta¬ 
mens  are  inserted. 

The  pistils  are  very  numerous, 
curved,  and  attached  by  their  back  on 
the  large  swollen  receptacle  or  sup¬ 
port  {fig.  4),  which,  instead  of  being 
flat,  as  in  all  the  flowers  we  have 
hitherto  studied,  is  conical.  It  is  at 

Fig.  3.— The  Strawberry  (Fragaria  vesca).  first  dry  and  tough;  when  the  flower 

is  young,  but  later  it  enlarges,  becomes  succulent,  and  assumes  a  purple  colour. 
By  its  development  it  spreads  the  pistils,  which  before  formed  on  its  surface  a 
close  layer ;  the  space  between  these  becomes 
smooth  and  shining.  They  become  embedded  in 
the  flesh,  and  this  flesh  constitutes  that  delicious 
fruit  we  call  a  Strawberry  {fig.  6). 

There  is  yet  another  illustration  to  be  studied 
belonging  to  this  same  alliance,  in  which  the 
structure  differs  from  all  the  preceding.  It  is 

Fig  5  —Calyx  and  ^0Un(^  the  ^0SE  {fig-  ?)•  To  Study  this  dif- 
pfstiis  of  the  straw-  ferent  structure  we  shall  begin  with  the  central  Fig.  6.— Fruit  of  the 
berry-  organ.  Observe  first  the  point  where  the  petals  strawberry, 

are  attached ;  it  is  the  same  where  the  stamens  are  inserted.  If  vou  remove 
these  petals  you  will  find  them  perfectly  free  and  distinct.  Now,  with  a  pen¬ 
knife  cut  the  flower  in  half,  longitudinally,  beginning  at  the  base,  and  cutting 
upwards,  as  is  represented  in  fig.  8.  This  done,  you  see  a  considerable  cavity, 
rounded  at  the  base,  and  open  at  the  top,  thickly  clothed  with  silken  hairs, 
and  containing  the  ovules  (ov),  which  are  attached  to  its  walls.  These  ovaries 
are  surmounted  by  their  styles  (sty),  which  protrude  through  the  mouths  of 
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the  cavity,  where  they  form  a  bundle  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Each  of 
these  ovules,  after  fecundation  and  development,  contains  a  seed. 

Now,  if  you  ask  what  organ  it  is  that  constitutes  this  large  hollow  body, 

we  reply,  It  is  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  that 
portion  of  it  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
five  blades,  and  the  upper  parts  of  which 
are  free,  and  sometimes  fringed,  forming 
what  is  called  “  the  moss”  on  the  Moss 
Rose. 

With  the  Peak  we  shall  conclude  this 
lesson,  and  those  plants  that  belong  to 
the  Rose  family.  It 
matters  not  whether 
^  jt  you  take  the  Pear,  the 
Apple,  or  the  Haw¬ 
thorn.  We  shall,  how¬ 
ever,  take  the  Pear 
(Pyrus  communis, 
fig.  9). 

Here  you  meet  with  CA' 
a  structure  analogous  °v — 
to  what  you  found  in 
the  Rose.  Pluck  off 
the  petals  {fig.  10,  p), 
and  you  will  then  see 
that  they  are  inserted 
at  the  same  point  as  the  stamens  (st),  which  are  just  like  those  of  the  Straw¬ 
berry,  the  Rose,  and  the  Plum ;  but  the  parts  of  the  central  organ  are  less 
numerous.  In  the  Rose  you  found  an  indefinite  number,  but  here  there  are 
only  five.  Cut  the  flower  in  halves,  as  is  represented  in  jig.  8,  and  you  will 
see  that  the  five  styles  (sty),  correspond  with  the  five 
ovaries  (o),  which  occupy  the  hollow  cavity  of  the  base 

of  the  calyx. 

The  five  pistils, 
or  central  or- 
gans,  when 
young,  only 
slightly  adhere 
together,  and 
with  the  calyx ; 

but  soon  thev  Fig.  10.— Section  of  the 
•  "  flower  of  the  Pear. 

in- 


Fig.  7.— The  Rose. 


Fig.  8.— Section  of  the 
flower  of  the  Rose. 


grow 


and 


Fig.  9.— Flower  of  the  Pear. 


crease  in  size,  so  that  they  become 
compressed  one 


against  the 
other,  that  the 
whole  becomes 
consolidated, 
and  ultimately 
forms  the  fruit 
which  we  call 
pear, 


a 


or  an 


Fig.  11.— Section  of  the 
pistil  of  the  Pear. 


apple,  or  quince,  or  haw.  The  five  free  pieces  of  the  calyx  do  not,  however, 
participate  in  this  consolidation ;  they  wither  and  dry  up  by  degrees,  as  well 
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as  the  anthers  that  accompany  them,  and  form,  on  the  apex  of  the  fruit, 
what  is  called  “  the  eye.”  As  to  the  five  pistils,  they  can  be  traced  in  the 
centre  of  the  Apple  by  cutting  it  transversely  {Jig.  11),  where  they  form 
the  five  cells  that  contain  the  seeds,  one  or  two  in  number.  In  the  Quince 
each  cell  contains  numerous  seeds,  arranged  in  two  series.  These  cells  are 
protected  against  the  swelling  of  the  surrounding  flesh  by  solid  and  elastic 
scales,  that  act  as  a  vault,  two  for  each  cell,  and  they  represent  the  interior 
skin  of  the  ovary. 


CHRONICLES  OF  A  TOWN  GARDEN. — No.  VII. 

In  my  little  front  garden  the  crowded  occupants  struggle  for  room  in  which 
to  develope  themselves.  In  the  division  under  the  window  some  Gladiolus 
grow  rapidly  and  strongly  ;  but  they  are  “  thirsty  souls” — the  sun  pours  down 
on  them  in  all  the  fierceness  of  its  noonday  power,  and  each  evening  they 
imbibe  “  deep  libations”  from  the  t6  watering-pot.”  Intermingled  with  these 
are  some  scarlet  and  violet  pyramidal  Stocks,  and  also  some  scarlet  Giant  Ten- 
weeks,  all  three  of  English  strains.  They  are  fine  indeed ;  and  I  find  that 
these  English-saved  Stocks  yield  a  larger  per-centage  of  double  flowers  than 
does  the  seed  imported  from  the  continent.  For  brilliancy  of  colour  the  last 
should  be  grown,  and  with  it  the  pyramidals  for  decorative  purposes.  At  their 
feet  are  Verbenas,  Gazanias,  and  Mignonette,  the  whole  edged  with  Dianthus 
atro-rubens,  a  dark  crimson  variety  of  Indian  Pink.  The  Mignonette  keeps 
the  border  moist  and  cool  about  the  roots  of  the  Gladiolus,  and  emits  a  beau¬ 
tiful  fragrance  that  fills  my  room  in  the  evening  of  the  day. 

On  an  opposite  division  I  have  Gladiolus,  Heliotropes,  and  Geraniums,  with 
a  margin  of  Verbenas  of  different  colours.  Until  very  recently  I  had  an 
edging  of  red  Virginian  Stock,  placed  here  to  fill  the  void  till  the  Verbenas 
made  growth,  but  removed  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  the  maximum  of  its  head 
of  bloom,  for  I  found  it  to  be  cramping  the  vigour  of  the  Verbenas.  This 
little  display,  together  with  the  box  outside  my  window,  and  the  flowering 
plants  within  it,  arrests  the  progress  of  passers-by,  and  greatly  am  I  amused 
at  the  criticisms  I  sometimes  overhear.  My  worst  enemy  is  the  cats,  and  they 
always  abound  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  They  will  rendezvous  in  my  garden, 
crushing  down  some  of  my  flowers  or  tearing  up  others,  as  well  as  making 
night  hideous  with  their  feline  imprecations. 

At  the  back  of  the  house  I  have  made  half  kitchen  and  half  flower  garden 
of  my  contracted  space.  Along  the  wooden  fence  I  planted  Runner  Beans, 
that  climb  vigorously  up  the  perpendicular  strings  I  have  fixed  to  the  fence. 
This  was  the  best  expedient  I  could  devise  as  a  substitute  for  sticks.  Along 
the  middle  of  the  border  is  a  line  of  Beck’s  Dwarf  Green  Gun-bean,  an  admir¬ 
able  variety  of  the  dwarf  Fan  section ;  and  then,  for  an  edging,  I  have  small 
patches  of  various  sorts  of  dwarf  annuals,  Stocks,  Asters,  and  Musk.  In  one 
corner,  unvisited  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  I  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
Runner  Beans  to  make  headway,  so  pertinacious  are  the  attentions  of  a  colony 
of  slugs  that  are  located  here.  Nightly  have  I  searched  for  them  when  at  their 
depredations,  and  the  act  of  feasting  became  to  many  the  moment  of  a  violent 
end :  only  by  this  method  have  I  assisted  the  Beans  to  gain  the  mastery. 
Wherever  there  is  a  space  for  vegetative  action  there  is  a  tenant  inhabiting  it ; 
and  so  every  corner,  where  the  growth  of  vegetable  life  is  possible,  is  rendered 
in  some  degree  cheerful  by  its  presence. 

An  old  box  or  two  form  a  very  homely  stage,  whereon  are  Asters  in  pots 
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and  boxes,  Mimulus,  Geraniums,  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  coming  on  to  take 
their  appointed  place  within  doors,  where  they  shall  be  able  to  render  fitting 
service.  My  two  glass  dishes  are  not  lying  by  idle.  I  make  them  to  appear 
in  both  pieces  in  my  floricultural  dramatic  performance.  One  is  filled  with 
plants  of  Countess  of  Ellesmere  Petunia,  an  old  single  variety,  but,  being 
dwarf-growing,  and  having  a  branching  habit,  it  suits  my  idea  famously,  as  the 
plants  are  covering  the  surface  of  the  dish.  The  other  dish  has  in  it  plants  of 
Mimulus  not  so  far  advanced  in  growth,  yet  it  will  be  a  good  companion  for  its 
colleague.  They  are  yet  out  of  doors,  occupying  my  “  preparatory  stage 
and,  when  their  blossoms  are  expanding,  they  will  be  introduced  to  the  window, 
to  create  their  round  of  sensation  also.  A  box  of  double-flowered  Zinnias,  and 
some  other  odds  and  ends,  press  on  to  be  ready  to  play  their  part  in  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  drama. 

Finally,  I  am  applying  some  weak  guano  water  to  my  plants  in  the  window. 
The  action  of  the  sun,  checked  by  no  protecting  material,  draws  out  the  very 
life-blood  of  the  soil,  and  the  leaves  of  the  plants  begin  to  turn  yellow  in 
consequence.  A  judicious  application  of  guano,  in  a  weak  liquid  state,  has 
arrested  the  tendency  to  impaired  vigour — 

Whispered  by  the  falling  leaf ;  ” — 

and  already  the  sickly  garniture  leaps  up  into  rejuvinescent  life.  My  little 
experiments,  so  mean  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  record,  keep  up  a  constant 
round  of  pleasureable  excitement ;  and  though,  sometimes,  they  are  not  based 
on  the  most  exact  calculations  of  science,  or  natural  philosophy,  and  failure 
comes  after,  I  yet  smile  at  the  discomfiture,  and  again  essay  a  new  enterprise. 


“  ’Tis  the  black  bosom  of  the  rainy  cloud 
Wears  the  bright  rainbow  form.” 

“  A  universal  love,  a  good  in  ill, 

Worketh  for  man,  yet  cheats  his  human  skill.” 


Guo. 


THE  NEW  ROSES. 

So  many  applications  have  been  made  to  me  for  my  opinions  respecting  the 
new  Roses  of  the  last  three  years,  that  I  have  thought  it  best  to  refer  inquirers 
to  your  August  Number  of  the  Flokist  and  Pomologist  ;  and  shall,  therefore, 
now  speak  of  such  varieties  only  as  are  really  improvements  on  previously  well- 
known  kinds,  either  in  quality  of  bloom,  freedom  of  flowering,  or  robustness  of 
growth,  all  of  which  qualifications  are  requisite  now  that  we  have  such  a  number 
of  good  kinds  to  choose  from. 

Most  amateur  Rose-growers  have,  at  the  present  time,  in  their  possession  many 
old  favourites  which  they  would  be  loth  to  discard  :  still  I  would  recommend  that 
the  propagation  should  be  entirely  confined  to  the  more  recent  introductions, 
leaving  the  fine  old  standards  or  dwarf  bushes,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  assist  in 
decorating  the  parterre,  or  adding  grace  and  perfume  to  bouquets,  which  all 
growers  of  Roses  are  perhaps  too  frequently  called  upon  to  contribute,  and  which 
would  often  be  of  limited  dimensions  were  the  newer  Roses  the  only  ones  to  be 
found  in  the  garden.  All  amateurs  well  know  on  such  occasions  how  useful  are 
the  large  bushes  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Paul  Perras,  Coupe  d’Hebe,  Paul  Ricaut, 
Mad.  Knorr,  Baronne  Prevost,  &c.  I  would,  therefore,  again  say,  Discard  none, 
but  continue  to  bud  such  kinds  only  as  are  real  acquisitions.  To  those  anxious  to 
obtain  the  new  flowers  I  would  say,  Lose  no  time  in  ordering  from  some  respect¬ 
able  nurserymen  pot  plants  of  the  kinds  you  intend  to  grow.  So  soon  as  obtained 
bud  or  strike  cuttings  of  all  the  wood  that  is  available,  then  plant  out  without 
delay  the  plants  you  have  purchased,  giving  them  occasionally  a  good  soaking  of 
water.  These  plants  will  produce  a  fine  head  of  bloom  next  year,  and  will  have 
given  you  opportunities  of  having  several  duplicates  of  each  kind ;  added  to 
which,  the  plants  will  have  become  far  better  established,  and  more  fit  for  next 
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year’s  work,  than  if  planted  out  in  the  winter  or  spring.  The  twenty-four  varie¬ 
ties  I  would  recommend  all  to  obtain  who  do  not  already  possess  them  are  as 
follows.  I  have  placed  them  somewhat  in  the  order  of  merit. 

Charles  Lefebvre. — A  grand  Rose  in  all  respects  ;  colour  deep  velvety  crimson. 
A  good  grower. 

Madame  Charles  Wood. — A  fine  large  Rose:  colour  bright  deep  rose.  An 
excellent  variety. 

Lord  Clyde. — One  of  the  brightest  Roses  known ;  colour,  when  just  open, 
fiery  crimson.  A  fine  variety. 

John  Hopper. — A  robust-growing  variety  of  good  properties ;  colour  shaded 
deep  rose.  An  excellent  kind  for  poor  soils. 

Prince  Camille  de  Bohan. — A  deep  velvety  rose  that  will  please  all ;  colour 
nearly  black.  Large  and  distinct. 

Peter  Lawson. — Another  deep-coloured  Rose.  Quite  an  acquisition. 

Beauty  of  Waltham. — A  sweet  bright  pink  kind.  Large  and  finely-formed. 

Olivier  Delhomme. — A  crimson  velvety-looking  flower  of  great  merit. 

Francois  Lacharme.  —A  well-formed  deep  crimson  Rose  of  fine  properties. 
A  good  grower,  and  a  free  bloomer. 

Mad.  Clemence  Joigneaux. — A  robust  grower  ;  flowers  deep  pink,  of  fine  form 
and  very  bold. 

Alphonse  Damaizin. — Colour  crimson  scarlet.  Of  good  quality  and  growth. 

Laurent  Descourt. — A  very  distinct  kind ;  colour  bluish  purple.  A  finely- 
formed  variety. 

Deuil  du  Prince  Albert. — A  large  very  double  kind ;  colour  deep  crimson. 
A  fine  Rose. 

Mad.  Fmain. — Colour  shaded  purple,  very  distinct ;  petals  of  fine  form. 

Louise  Margottin. — Delicate  white.  A  chaste  and  beautiful  Rose. 

La  Tour  de  Crouy. — A  large  pale  flesh-coloured  Rose.  Yery  showy. 

La  Phone. — An  exceedingly  bright  crimson  Rose,  at  times  fiery  scarlet. 

Mad.  Boutin. — A  thick  well-formed  Rose  ;  colour  crimson.  A  robust  grower. 

Jean  Goujon. — A  shaded  crimson  Rose  of  good  quality. 

Baronne  Gonella. — Avery  distinct  kind ;  colour  shaded  pink;  the  petals  of 
great  substance  and  fine  in  form. 

La  Brillante. — A  free-blooming  well-formed  Rose;  colour  crimson. 

Mad.  Julie  Daran. — A  shaded  crimson  Rose  of  good  quality. 

Mad.  Soupert. — Drench  white.  A  pleasing  kind. 

Mad.  Victor  Verdier. — This  is  a  new  Rose  of  the  present  year.  I  have  only 
seen  one  bloom  of  it,  therefore  cannot  place  it  higher  in  the  list ;  but  if  its  cha¬ 
racter  is  to  be  foretold  by  the  bloom  I  speak  of,  it  will  occupy  one  of  the  foremost 
positions.  The  form  is  exquisite ;  colour  deep  crimson. 

The  Cedars,  Castle  Bromwich.  Charles  James  Perry. 


RAISING  THE  GLADIOLUS  FROM  SEED. 

In  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  for  May,  1863,  there  appeared  from  me 
an  article  on  the  raising  of  the  Gladiolus  from  seeds.  I  have  now  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  seedling  plants  coming  into  flower,  and  they  are  quite  as  good 
in  shape  and  colour  as  the  best  of  the  French  seedlings.  A  few  I  have  marked 
for  growing  in  pots  next  year,  for  showing  as  new  seedlings  at  some  of  the 
exhibitions  in  the  autumn.  They  are  novel  in  colour  and  the  shape  excellent, 
being  raised  from  the  very  best  of  the  Gandavensis  section,  such  as  Bertha 
Rabourdin,  Madame  Binder,  Comte  De  Morny,  Napoleon  III.,  Princess 
Clotilde,  El  Dorado,  Due  de  MalakofF,  Rembrandt,  and  Yelleda.  The  seeds 
were  only  sown  in  March,  1862,  so  that  it  only  requires  two  or  three  years  to 
have  flowering-bulbs  of  Gladiolus  when  raised  from  seeds.  The  Cardinalis 
section  flowers  the  earliest,  and  are  very  beautiful  but  rather  deficient  in  shape. 
I  have,  therefore,  crossed  Cardinalis  writh  some  of  the  white  varieties  of  Gan- 
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davensis  and  hope  to  have  an  improved  strain  at  the  expense  of  flowering  a 
little  later.  I  have  not  found  the  disease  so  prevalent  last  year  amongst  Gla¬ 
diolus  appearing  this  year  either  amongst  my  seedlings  or  the  named  sorts.  It 
may,  therefore,  arise  from  defects  in  their  cultivation,  or  in  particular  seasons. 
Now,  that  it  is  found  that  the  Gladiolus  seeds  so  freely,  and  that  it  only  takes 
two  or  three  years  to  see  them  in  flower,  there  is  a  chance  of  having  immense 
quantities  of  these  gorgeous  plants  in  masses  on  pleasure  grounds  in  the 
autumn.  The  soil  of  Rhododendron-beds  just  suits  them,  and  I  am  convinced 
-when  mixed  with  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  and  Phloxes  an  effect  may  he  produced 
in  backgrounds  that  has  never  yet  been  seen  or  even  imagined. 

Wm.  Tillery. 


THE  PROPAGATION  OF  “BEDDING”  PLANTS. 

Having  in  the  last  Number  given  some  directions  for  the  propagation  of 
Geraniums,  I  now  follow  up  the  subject  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  propagation  of 
Verbenas,  Petunias,  Lobelias,  Pentstemons,  Cupheas,  Calceolarias,  &c.  With, 
perhaps,  the  exception  of  Calceolarias,  the  greater  part  of  these  are  in  general 
struck  in  heat  by  gardeners ;  and  where  there  is  plenty  of  pit  room  to 
gradually  prepare  them  for  the  winter  after  they  are  struck,  and  houses  to  keep 
them  in  afterwards,  this  is  a  very  good  plan ;  but  when  they  are  to  be  kept 
through  the  whole  winter  in  pits  or  frames,  plants  struck  in  heat  are  much 
more  liable  to  damp-off  than  plants  struck  without  any  heat.  This  class  of 
“bedding”  plants,  excepting  Calceolarias,  are  not  so  much  employed  in 
decorating  the  parterre  as  it  some  few  years  since  was,  owing  to  the  great 
improvement  in  “  bedding”  Geraniums,  and  their  extensive  use.  Still  many 
of  them  are  very  useful,  and  we  cannot  yet  do  without  them. 

Cuttings  of  all  these,  except  Calceolarias,  may  be  put  in  any  time  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month  till  the  middle  of  September.  They  should 
be  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  by  taking  the  two  bottom  leaves  off,  and  cutting 
them  at  the  joint,  and  they  may  be  put  into  pots,  pans,  boxes,  or  anything 
that  will  hold  about  3  inches  deep  of  light  sandy  soil.  When  the  cuttings  are 
put  in  they  should  be  watered  with  a  fine  rose,  and  should  then  be  placed  in  a 
pit  or  frame,  and  not  too  far  from  the  glass.  If  the  pit  or  frame  has  a  north 
aspect  so  much  the  better,  and  if  near  a  north  wall  no  shading  will  be  required. 
All  the  attention  that  will  be  needed  is  to  water  as  the  cuttings  may  require 
it,  to  put  the  lights  on  during  the  day,  giving  no  more  air  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  taking  the  lights  off  every  evening  that  the  cuttings  may  be 
moistened  with  the  genial  and  refreshing  dews,  which,  in  general,  are  deposited 
during  the  night  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Attention  to  the  taking  off  the 
lights  every  evening  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

As  soon  as  the  cuttings  will  bear  full  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  during 
the  day  without  flagging,  the  lights  should  remain  off  during  the  day  as  well 
as  during  the  night.  The  cuttings  will  then  require  no  further  attention  than 
watering  when  necessary.  Cuttings  treated  in  this  way  will  be  a  little  longer 
in  striking  than  cuttings  in  heat ;  but,  long  before  the  autumn,  they  will  have 
made  abundance  of  roots,  and  will  be  stiff  firm  plants,  in  a  good  condition  to 
stand  over  the  winter.  They  may  remain  in  these  pits  or  frames  with  the 
lights  off,  and  exposed  to  the  rains  until  the  end  of  October,  except  in  case  a 
severe  frost  should  set  in.  They  should  not  remain  after  this  time  in  a  north 
aspect ;  the  frames  should  be  removed  to  a  warm  sheltered  situation,  and  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  whole  of  the  cutting  pots  should  then  be  placed 
in  them.  After  this  they  will  require  considerable  attention,  especially  in 
giving  an  abundance  of  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  in  watering  only 
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when  necessary,  and  in  covering  np  well  during  frosty  weather.  By  these 
means  they  may  be  safely  wintered  without  losing  many  of  them.  In  March 
the  whole  should  be  potted-off  and  placed  in  pits  or  frames  under  glass,  if  there 
be  plenty  of  such  accommodation ;  if  not,  they  will  do  nearly  as  well  (being 
inured  to  a  low  temperature),  if  planted  in  a  lightish,  rather  sandy  soil,  in  a 
turf  pit,  over  which  mats  or  canvass  may  be  placed  during  bad  weather  and  at 
nights.  Though  they  may  not  appear  to  make  much  progress  for  some  time 
at  top  in  a  rude  contrivance  of  this  description,  they  will  soon  begin  to  root 
freely  into  the  fresh  soil ;  and  as  the  weather  gets  warmer  they  will  begin  to 
grow  at  top,  and  by  the  time  for  4 ‘  bedding”  out  arrives  they  will  be  grand 
stuff.  They  can  then  be  easily  removed  with  large  balls  to  the  flower  garden 
without  receiving  the  least  check. 

Calceolarias  may  be  struck  in  this  way;  but  as  they  do  better  by  being  put 
in  rather  later,  and  as  they  are  more  largely  grown  for  beds  and  borders  than 
some  of  the  other  things,  it  is  best  to  keep  them  in  pits  or  frames  by  them¬ 
selves.  Cuttings  of  Calceolarias  do  best  if  put  in  any  time  during  October, 
before  they  are  the  least  injured  by  the  frost.  Instead  of  putting  the  cuttings 
in  pans  or  boxes  (although  they  do  well  this  way),  it  is  better  to  prepare  a 
frame  or  frames  specially  for  them.  Some  people  make  a  slight  hotbed  of 
fermenting  material,  and  on  it  place  the  frames,  putting  a  few  inches  of  sandy 
soil  in  for  the  cuttings  ;  but  I  prefer  placing  the  frames  on  the  common  soil  of 
the  garden,  or  the  hard  ground,  in  a  convenient  sheltered  situation,  where  they 
are  exposed  to  the  south ;  then  putting  about  4  inches  deep  of  soil  on  the 
ground,  and  on  this  about  one  inch  deep  of  river  or  silver  sand.  In  this  I 
insert  the  cuttings  about  3  inches  apart,  and  after  all  are  got  in  I  give  them  a 
gentle  watering  from  a  fine  rose. 

The  lights  should  be  taken  off  at  nights  until  there  is  danger  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  frost,  that  the  cuttings  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  dews ;  but  at 
first  they  should  be  put  on  during  the  day,  until  the  cuttings  will  stand  the 
exposure  without  flagging  very  much.  The  principal  points  to  be  attended  to 
during  the  winter  are  giving  air  abundantly  on  all  occasions  when  it  can  be 
given  with  safety,  giving  water  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  covering 
well  up  in  frosty  weather.  If  the  cuttings  are  kept  dry  the  coverings  may 
remain  on  for  two  or  three  weeks  during  severe  frosts  without  their  suffering ; 
but  after  a  long  frost  the  plants  should  not  have  too  much  air  given  for  some 
time,  unless  the  weather  be  very  mild  indeed. 

By  attention  to  these  matters  few,  if  any,  of  the  cuttings  will  go  off  during 
the  winter.  Towards  the  end  of  March  the  whole  of  the  plants  should  be 
transplanted  into  temporary  pits,  if  nothing  better  can  be  had,  using  a  light 
sandy  soil,  and  planting  them  about  6  inches  apart.  When  planted  the  whole 
should  receive  a  good  watering,  and,  if  there  are  any  spare  lights  to  cover  them 
with,  they  should  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days,  but  if  there  be  no  lights, 
then  they  must  be  protected  with  mats,  canvass,  or  tiffany,  which  should  be 
kept  on  during  the  night,  and  only  removed  for  a  short  time  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  until  the  plants  get  established,  and  the  weather  warmer,  when 
they  may  be  more  exposed  during  the  day. 

When  they  begin  to  grow  they  should  be  stopped  back,  to  make  them  good 
bushy  plants ;  but  this  operation  should  not  be  repeated  after  this  time,  as  it 
would  make  them  late  in  flowering.  They  should  be  well  watered  when  they 
require  it,  and  it  should  be  done  in  the  forenoon.  If  protected  from  frost  they 
will  make  fine,  healthy,  bushy  plants  by  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  can  be 
transplanted  with  large  balls  into  the  flower-beds  or  ribbon-borders,  where 
they  will  soon  make  a  display.  There  is  no  better  way  of  preparing  Calceo¬ 
larias  for  the  flower  garden,  and  it  has  the  advantages  of  being  attended  with 
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little  labour  or  expense,  and  can  be  adopted  even  with  the  most  limited  means. 
There  is  also  a  great  advantage  in  keeping  Verbenas,  &c.,  in  cold  frames,  even 
in  places  where  there  is  plenty  of  house  room,  as  they  require  less  watering, 
are  much  less  troubled  with  green  fly,  and  make  stronger  and  stifler  plants, 
and,  by  their  being  kept  in  frames,  allow  the  room  which  they  occupy  in  the 
house  to  be  given  to  the  “bedding”  Geraniums,  many  of  which  require  a  little 
heat,  particularly  the  variegated  kinds. 

Stourton.  M.  Saul. 


THE  PEAR  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

{Continued  from 'page  161.) 

ARBRE  COURBE. —  Van  Mons. 

Identification  and  Figure. — Album  de  Pom.  iii.  155.  Jard.  Fruit,  du  Mus. 
liv.  64. 

Synonymes. — Colmar  Ckarnay,  Acc.  Down.  Fr.  Amer.  ed.  3.  452.  Amiral,  erroneously. 

Pruit  large,  3£  inches  wide  and  4  long,  obovate,  narrowing  towards  the 

stalk  and  the  crown.  Skin 
rough  to  the  feel,  from  being 
considerably  covered  with 
rough  scaly  russet,  on  a 
bright  green  ground.  Eye 
small  and  open,  with  flat 
spreading  segments,  and 
placed  in  a  wide  and  rather 
shallow  cavity.  Stalk  stout, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  long,  not  depressed, 
but  placed  on  the  end  of  the 
fruit,  sometimes  with  a  pro  * 
tuberance  on  one  side  of  it. 
Flesh  greenish  immediately 
under  the  skin,  fine-grained, 
half  buttery,  melting,  and 
juicy;  briskly-flavoured,  but 
without  much  aroma. 

A  good  dessert  Pear,  but 
hardly  of  first-rate  quality. 
It  is  ripe  in  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  continues  during 
October. 

The  tree  does  not  attain 
a  large  size,  but  is  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  succeeds  well 
as  a  standard.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  raised  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Van  Mons  about  the 
year  1830,  and  received  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  stem  inclining  to  grow  in  a  horizontal 
manner,  and  requiring  the  aid  of  a  stake  to  keep  it  upright ;  but,  according  to 
M.  Lesueur’s  statement,  which  we  extract  from  M.  Decaisne’s  Jar  din  Fruitier 
du  Museum ,  it  is  not  a  seedling  of  Van  Mons,  but  was  raised  by  M.  Leon  le 
Clerc,  and  propagated  by  Van  Mons  in  1833. 


Arbre  Courbe. 
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ARCHIDUCHESSE  D’AUTMCHE. —  Van  Mans. 

Identification. — Van  Mons  Cat.  2.  ser.  No.  594.  Diel.  Syst.  Verz.  ii.  102. 
Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  No.  14. 

Synonymes. — Erzherzogin,  Liegel,  N.  0.  ii.  89:  Haniib.  der  Obst.  ii.  221. 

Figure. — Handb.  der  Obst.  ii.  221. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  2^  inches  wide  and  2  high,  bergamot-shaped,  or 
rather  roundish-turbinate.  Skin  green  at  first,  but  becoming  yellowish  green 
as  it  ripens  ;  brownish  red  next  the  sun,  marked  with  a  few  thin  streaks  of 
deeper  and  brighter  red,  and  on  the  shaded  side  marked  with  large  dots  and 
freckles  of  cinnamon-coloured  russet.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  wide  shallow  basin. 
Stalk  1£  inch  long,  straight,  woody,  and  inserted  in  a  small  round  cavity. 
Flesh  white,  half  melting,  slightly  gritty  at  the  core,  juicy,  sweet,  and  with  a 
rather  rich  flavour. 

A  second-rate  dessert  Pear,  ripe  in  the  middle  of  September.  The  tree  is 
a  strong  grower  and  a  good  bearer.  It  was  raised  by  Van  Mons. 

ARLEQUIN  MUSQUE. —  Van  Mons. 

Identification  and  Figure. — Annales  de  Pom. 


Fruit  large,  3  inches  broad  and  3J  high,  roundish,  obovate,  even  and 

regular  in  its  outline. 

Skin  smooth,  of  a  fine 

bright  green  at  first,  but 

becoming  lemon  yellow 

as  it  attains  maturity, 

and  dotted  all  over  with 

brown  dots.  Eye  rather 
%> 

large  and  open, with  short 
tooth-like  segments,  and 
set  in  a  wide  basin.  Stalk 
about  half  an  inch  long, 
stout,  and  inserted  on  the 
apex  of  the  fruit  without 
depression.  Flesh  white, 
buttery,  melting,  juicy, 
and  sweet,  with  a  power¬ 
ful  musky  perfume. 

A  second-rate  Pear, 
ripe  in  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  tree  is  a  good 
and  regular  bearer,  and 
was  raised  by  Van  Mons 
about  the  year  1823. 

ARTHUR  BIVORT. 

Bivcrt. 

Identification  and  Fi¬ 
gure. — Alb.  de  Pom.  iv.  77. 

Fruit  above  medium 
size,  3£  inches  long  and 

broad,  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  and  blunt-ended  at  the  stalk,  not  unlike 
Beurre  de  Ranee  in  shape.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  clear  grass  green,  assuming  a 
yellowish  tinge  as  it  attains  maturity,  slightly  dotted  with  russet,  and  some¬ 
times  with  a  little  colour  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Eye  open,  with  spreading 
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segments,  and  placed  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  the  segments 
lying  back  leaf-like  on  the  fruit.  Stalk  woody,  curved,  brown,  II  inch  long, 
obliquely,  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Flesh  white,  half  fine,  butterv,  and 
melting,  juicy,  sugary,  vinous,  and  with  an  agreeable  perfume. 

A  good  Pear,  ripe  in  the  end  of  October. 

ASTON  TOWN. — Hook. 

.  Identification. — Hook.  Pom.  Lond.  t.  18.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  n.  16.  Lindl. 
Guide,  352.  Down.  Fr.  Amer.  351.  Thomp.  in  Gard.  Chron.  1845.  769. 

Figures.— Hook.  Pom.  Lond.  t.  18.  Pom.  Mag.  t.  139. 

Fruit  rather  below  the  medium  size,  2J  inches  wide  and  the  same  in  height, 
roundish-obovate.  Skin  rather  rough,  pale  green  at  first,  but  changing  as  it 

ripens  to  pale  yellow,  and  thickly 
covered  with  brown  russet  spots.  Eye 
small,  nearly  closed,  and  set  in  a 
small  shallow  basin.  Stalk  \\  inch 
long,  slender,  and  without  depression, 
and  with  a  swollen  lip  on  one  side  of 
it.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  tender, 
and  buttery,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  and 
perfumed  flavour,  very  much  resem¬ 
bling,  and  even  equalling,  that  of  the 
Crasanne. 

A  dessert  Pear  of  the  first  quality, 
in  use  during  the  end  of  October  and 
beginning  of  November.  In  appear¬ 
ance  it  much  resembles  Eyewood,  but 
it  is  not  so  richly-flavoured. 

The  tree  is  hardy,  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  an  abundant  bearer.  It 
succeeds  admirably  as  a  standard,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
native  varieties.  There  is,  however, 
a  peculiarity  in  its  growth  which 
requires  attention.  When  grown  as 
a  standard  the  branches  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  twist  and  become  entangled, 
which  must,  therefore,  be  prevented 
by  a  timely  attention  to  pruning. 

This  esteemed  variety  was  raised  at  Aston,  in  Cheshire,  and  has  for  many 
years  been  cultivated  in  that  and  neighbouring  counties  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

AURATE. — Buh. 

Identification. — Duh.  Arb.  Fruit,  ii.  122.  Bon.  Jard.  1848.  494. 

Synonymes. — Muscat  d’Aout,  Acc.  Duhamel.  Muscat  de  Nancy,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
ed.  3.  n.  145.  Averat,  Fors.  Treat.  155.  August  Muscat,  Mill.  Did. ;  Lindl.  Guide,  339. 
Goldbirne,  Christ  Worterb.  179.  Auratebirne,  Mayer  Pom.  Franc.  No.  7.  Kleine  Rothe 
Sommermuscateller,  Diet.  Kernobst.  iv.  146.  De  Honville. 

Figures. — Dun.  Arb.  Fruit,  ii.  tab.  2.  Mayer  Pom.  Franc,  tab.  v.  Kraft  Pom.  Aust. 
tab.  7.  fig.  2. 

Fruit  small,  growing  in  clusters  1£  inch  high,  and  the  same  in  breadth  ; 
roundish  turbinate.  Skin  smooth,  green  at  first,  but  changing  as  it  ripens  to 
fine  deep  yellow,  and  where  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  washed  with  light  red, 
but  where  shaded  entirely  yellow.  Eye  large  and  open,  with  long  reflexed 
segments,  and  placed  in  a  shallow  depression.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted 
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without  depression.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  crisp  and  juicy,  with  a  sugary  and 
pleasant  muscat  flavour. 

A  dessert  Pear  of  ordinary  quality,  ripe  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  use  for  about  fourteen  days. 

The  tree  attains  a  large  size,  and  is  a  vigorous  grower,  a  very  abundant 
bearer,  and  thrives  better  on  the  pear  than  the  quince.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
Pears,  succeeding  the  Petit  Muscat  about  eight  days,  but  has  the  advantage 
over  that  variety  in  being  larger  and  better  flavoured. 

AUTUMN  BERGAMOT — Switzer. 

Identification. — Switz.  Fr.  Gard.  117.  Mill.  Diet.  n.  32.  Lindl.  Guide,  352.  Hort. 
Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  n.  30.  Down  Fr.  Amer.  366. 

Synonymes. — Common  Bergamot,  Lang.  Pom.  131.  t.  lxv.  f.  1.  English  Bergamot, 
Gibs.  Fr.  Gard.  320.  York  Bergamot,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  1.  n.  62. 

Figure. — Pom.  Mag.  t.  120. 

Fruit  small,  2^-  inches  wide,  and  the  same  in  depth ;  roundish  and  some¬ 
what  depressed.  Skin  yellowish  green,  with  dull  brown  on  the  side  next  the 
sun,  and  covered  all  over  with  rough  grey  russet  specks.  Eye  small  and  open. 

set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  half 
an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted  in  a 
wide,  round,  and  even  cavity.  Flesh 
greenish  white,  slightly  gritty  at 
the  core,  but  otherwise  tender, 
melting,  juicy,  and  richly  flavoured. 

An  old  dessert  Pear  of  the  first 
quality,  ripe  in  October.  The  tree 
is  a  vigorous  grower  and  hardy, 
forms  a  handsome  standard,  and 
is  a  most  abundant  bearer.  It 
succeeds  well  either  on  the  pear 
or  quince. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Switzer, 
and  by  some  subsequent  writers 
evidently  on  his  authority,  that 
the  Autumn  Bergamot  “  has  been 
an  inhabitant  of  our  island  ever 
since  the  time  that  Julius  Cmsar 
conquered  it.  Possibly  it  was  the 
Assyrian  Pear  of  Virgil  ( Quod  a 
Syria  translata  faisset ),  say  some  commentators,  and  was,  as  may  be  deduced 
from  thence,  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  once  celebrated  and  famous  gardens 
of  Alcinous.”  As  this  can  be  only  conjecture  on  the  part  of  Switzer,  and  un¬ 
supported  by  any  well-founded  evidence,  I  think  it  extremely  improbable.  It 
is  rather  singular,  notwithstanding  this  statement,  that  he  is  the  first  English 
author  who  mentions  it.  It  is  not  noticed  in  the  lists  of  Rea,  Worledge,  or 
Evelyn,  nor  in  the  very  comprehensive  enumeration  of  Leonard  Meager,  of  the 
fruits  which  were  cultivated  in  the  London  nurseries  in  1688.  Neither  is  it 
even  mentioned  by  Rea,  Ralph  Austin,  Parkinson,  nor  William  Lawson,  and, 
indeed,  by  no  author  is  it  recorded  prior  to  Switzer  himself.  Parkinson  speaks 
of  the  Winter  Bergamot  as  “  of  two  or  three  sorts,  being  all  of  them  small  fruit, 
somewhat  greener  on  the  outside  than  the  summer  kindes  ;  all  of  them  very 
delicate  and  good  in  their  due  time ;  so  some  will  not  be  fit  to  bee  eaten  when 
others  are  well-nigh  spent,  every  of  them  outlasting  another  by  a  moneth  or 
more.”  But  of  the  Autumn  Bergamot  we  have  no  early  record. 
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Both  Diel  and  Forsyth  have  erred  in  making  this  synonymous  with  the  • 
Bergamo tte  d’Autoinne  of  Duhamel.  which  is  a  very  distinct  variety. 

(Zb  be  continued.')  H. 


A  LECTURE  ON  ROSE  CULTURE, 

DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON,  BY  THE  REV.  W.  F.  RADCLYFFE,  JULY  19TH. 

I  thank  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  the  high  com¬ 
pliment  which  they  paid  to  me  in  asking  me  to  give  a  short,  popular,  and  useful 
lecture  on  matters  connected  with  the  Rose.  As  the  time  is  limited,  and  as  “  a 
great  hook  is  a  great  evil,”  I  can  only  select.  I  will  endeavour  to  avoid  prolixity, 
laxity,  and  obscurity.  Nothing  new  can  I  say — nothing  that  has  not  been  said 
before,  and  said  much  better.  The  best  lectures  on  the  Rose  are  the  noble  works 
of  Rivers,  W.  Paul,  and  Cranston — works  that  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
rosarian.  Gfood,  however,  and  truthful  as  these  works  are,  I  am  persuaded  that 
nothing  but  experience  can  make  a  man  a  first-rate  rosarian.  I  will  endeavour  to 
speak  from  experience,  making  this  observation,  that  all,  or  almost  all,  I  shall  say, 
has  been  given  already  to  the  public  in  my  published  articles  from  time  to  time. 

1.  Soil. — The  best  soil  for  Roses,  and  for  such  stocks  as  I  possess,  is  friable 
loam.  Where  this  soil  exists  not  naturally,  it  may  be  approached  by  an  admixture 
of  stiff  soil,  sand  or  ashes,  and  black  manure,  in  equal  parts.  Oak  trees,  Roses, 
and  Strawberries  have  all  an  affinity  for  clay.  I  had  nearly  said  they  are  con¬ 
vertible  terms.  Still,  even  where  there  is  not  a  particle  of  clay,  which  is  the  case 
where  I  live,  certain  Roses,  on  suitable  stocks,  with  good  high  cultivation  and 
attention,  may  be  grown,  and  very  fine  Roses  too.  There  are  also  Roses  that 
cannot  be  grown  without  an  admixture  of  clay.  I  need  hardly  say  these  are  Roses 
which,  though  good  in  themselves,  are  not  fit  for  the  public  generally. 

2.  Planting. — Much  depends  upon  how  this  is  done.  Briar  Roses  should 
not  be  planted  deeper  than  4  inches  ;  indeed,  if  people  would  mulch  the  plants  in 
a  radius  of  18  inches,  they  may  be  planted  nearer  the  surface.  Manetti  Roses 
should  be  planted  over  the  collar  of  the  bud  :  and  hence  they  should  be  propagated 
sufficiently  low  that  the  sources  of  the  roots  are  not  deeper  than  6  inches. 

3.  Staking  and  Tying. — All  freshly-planted  Roses,  especially  if  exposed  to 
wind,  require  to  be  staked  and  tied.  Iron  stakes  are  the  best ;  but  I  use,  for 
small  plants,  thatchers’  spars,  6s.  6d.  per  1000 ;  and,  for  strong  plants,  I  use 
hurdle  shores,  at  7s.  per  100.  For  tying  I  use  matting.  Where  winds  do  not 
prevail,  after  the  first  year  ground  plants  and  two-feet  standards  (the  most  con¬ 
venient  height  where  numbers  are  to  be  packed  in),  will  not  require  staking  and 
tying.  If  ground  plants  are  grafted,  they  must  always  be  staked  and  tied,  or  the 
weight  of  flowers  will  break  them  off  at  the  point  of  union. 

4.  Rose  Stocks. — The  Dog-briar,  the  Manetti  stock,  and  the  Celine  stock, 
are  all  good  stocks  for  certain  Roses,  under  certain  circumstances.  Roses  are 
volatile  things,  and  all  rules  admit  of  exception :  in  the  rosery  there  is  not,  as  in 
our  courts  of  law,  “  rule  absolute.”  As  regards  the  Celine  stock,  I  know  but 
little  of  it.  Mr.  Wood,  of  Maresfield,  kindly  gave  me  four  specimens  of  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk  on  this  stock,  ranging,  with  shoots  of  one  year’s  growth,  from 
12  feet  to  12  feet  9  inches  high.  They  bloomed  admirably  last  year  at  their  full 
height.  This  year  I  shortened  to  9  feet,  and  they  have  again  bloomed  well.  I 
budded  last  year  the  Due  de  Rohan,  a  splendid  vermilion  Rose,  on  the  Bour- 
sault  Amadis,  and  it  has  thrown  up  a  fine  truss,  and  bloomed  well.  As  regards 
the  Briar  stock,  it  is  an  admirable  stock  for  strong  lands,  and  better  than  the 
Manetti  stock  for  dwarf  and  moderate  growers ;  but,  if  land  is  light  or  shallow, 
unless  you  can  afford  to  replenish  constantly,  and  also  to  mulch,  you  had  better 
have  Roses  on  the  Manetti  stock.  This  stock  is  suited  to  strong  growers,  and  to 
all  lands.  Though  an  Italian  stock  it  is,  on  well-drained  grounds,  the  hardiest  of  all. 
In  such  inferior  land  as  mine,  Roses  budded  in  loco  on  the  Briar,  and  manured  very 
highly,  bear  no  comparison  with  purchased  Manetti  Roses  for  earliness,  abundance 
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ancl  largeness  of  flowers,  and  for  lateness  and  continuity  of  flowers ;  still,  put 
Briar  Roses  in  suitable  land,  and  it  will  do  splendidly  for  you.  For  pole  purposes 
the  Manetti  stock  is,  I  think,  the  best. 

5.  Pruning. — Some  people  prune  on  a  particular  day,  and  prune  all  Roses 
alike.  Excellent  rules  are  given  for  the  pruning  of  all  families  in  the  three  noble 
works  before  referred  to.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  Roses  in  the 
same  family  require  very  different  pruning.  Among  the  Bourbons  there  is  a 
world-wide  difference  between  Acidalie  and  La  Quintinie.  As  regards  a  Briar 
Rose,  in  the  spring  of  its  first  planting,  or  whenever  it  is  moved,  it  is  a  rule  that 
it  must  be  cut  hard,  whether  it  be  for  a  pole,  wall,  or  standard.  For  lack  of  this 
Briar  Roses  frequently  fail.  Till,  however,  the  sap  rises,  and  the  eyes  swell,  you 
must  never  prune.  As  regards  Manetti  Roses,  they  often  fail  from  being  cut 
hard.  From  first  to  last  prune  them  as  Hybrid  Chinas,  whether  pot  plants  or 
monstrous  plants.  If  their  wood  and  skin  are  injured,  then  you  must  cut  them 
down  to  sound  wood  and  sound  skin. 

6.  Growth  and  Hardihood. — These  do  not  always  go  together,  but  both  are 
requisite  for  England.  Some  that  have  China  blood  in  them  grow  well,  but  yet 
they  are  not  hardy.  As  a  rule  the  thorned  Roses  are  hardier  than  the  smooth¬ 
skinned  Roses.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  in  both  cases.  When,  therefore, 
3rou  see  a  novelty  described  as  thornless,  remember  it  may  be  no  recommendation. 
I  ventured,  some  years  ago,  to  say,  in  an  article,  that  none  but  vigorous  growers 
would  suit  the  English ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  raisers  of  seedlings 
have  erased  the  words  “dwarf”  and  “moderate,”  and  now  almost  every  new 
Rose  is  described  as  “vig.”  I  am  told  that  some  of  the  new  Roses  of  1864, 
described  as  “  vig.”  are  very  dwarf  and  bad  growers.  “  Moderate,”  in  the  fine 
lands  of  nurserymen,  will  be  “dwarf”  in  ninety-five  lands  out  of  a  hundred, 
and  “  dwarf”  means  death.  The  two  best  moderate  growers,  and  both  hardy  and 
excellent,  are  the  well-known  Giant  of  Battles  and  Pauline  Lanzezeur. 

7.  Watering. — Roses  suffer  much  in  torrid  weather  from  lack  of  water. 
Before  watering  the  ground  should  be  surface-stirred,  and  sufficient  water  poured 
over  the  roots  to  touch  all  the  points  of  the  roots.  If  the  surface  is  kept  super¬ 
ficially  stirred,  it  will  be  moister  than  when  kept  corked  down  tight,  because  a 
lesser  quantity  of  rain,  and  the  night  dews,  which  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  sun’s 
heat,  will  be  able  more  easily  to  penetrate  the  soil. 

8.  Syringing. — A  great  many  of  the  miseries  of  Roses  would  be  got  rid  of  if 
the  trees  were  regularly  syringed  from  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  leaves.  By 
keeping  the  lungs  clean  you  preserve  the  health  of  the  plants.  The  leaves  of 
plants  are  externally  and  internally  conducive  to  health.  Syringing  is  the  best 
thing  to  keep  down  fungi  and  aphides,  and  also  to  prevent  the  mischief  of  honey- 
dew,  which,  if  not  washed  off  as  soon  as  perceived,  will,  by  the  sun’s  extraction  of 
the  fluid  parts,  leave  a  viscous  concrete,  that  will  destroy  the  functions  of  the  leaves. 

9.  Fungi. — These  are  a  numerous  family.  The  two  most  destructive  are 
orange  fungus  and  white  fungus.  Orange  fungus  must  be  picked  off  by  hand 
before  the  nucleus  bursts  and  spreads  its  spores  over  the  leaves  ;  and  white  fungus 
must  be  destroyed  by  sulphur  (the  black  sulphur  is  best),  or  by  2  ozs.  of  blue 
vitriol,  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  then  mixed  with  a  stable-bucket  of  cold 
water,  and  poured  from  a  watering-pot,  with  the  top  on,  over  the  leaves.  This  is 
the  most  effectual  remedy.  There  is  also  another  misery — “  black  blight.”  This 
is  also  called  by  some  a  fungus.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  could  never  perceive  the 
spores  of  fungus.  It  proceeds,  I  believe,  from  a  low  state  of  temperature,  also 
from  checks  of  weather.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this,  because  I  never  remember 
seeing  it  under  glass,  which  is  no  preventive  of  white  fungus.  It  is  less  mis¬ 
chievous  than  either  of  the  other  two  miseries.  When  it  occurs  early  in  the  year, 
if  the  leaves  are  universally  affected,  stirring  the  ground  deeply,  or  removing  the 
plant,  to  estop  the  sap,  are  probably  the  best  preventives  of  mischief. 

10.  Wind. — Roses  cannot  have  too  much  air,  and  too  little  wind,  in  the 
growing  season.  At  other  times  it  is  beneficial.  Great  havoc  every  year  has 
been  committed  on  my  rosery  by  the  destruction  of  the  leaves  by  wind.  This 
season  the  wind  has  been  quiet ;  but  in  ten  of  the  months  last  year  there  were 
irom  one  to  five  gales  monthly. 
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11.  Novelties. — Do  not  give  up  such,  good  and  hardy  Doses  as  the  Giant  of 
Battles  and  Baronne  Prevost.  They  have  outlived  hundreds  at  my  residence,  and 
are  as  healthy  as  they  were  twelve  years  ago. 

“  ’Tis  good  to  be  on  with  the  new  love 
Before  you  are  off  with  the  old.” 

No  question,  good  Doses  come  out  yearly;  hut  we  want  not  only  good  Doses, 
but  better  than  we  have  got :  we  want  more  distinct  Doses.  As  regards  form,  we 
need  more  cups  and  globes  ;  as  regards  colours,  we  want  true  purples  (now 
supplied  by  Alfred  de  Dougemont),  full-sized  autumnal  pure  whites  and  creamy 
whites,  yellow  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  variegated  Perpetuals,  high-coloured  Teas,  and 
more  full-sized,  full,  very  dark  Doses.  In  the  dark  line  we  have  Empereur  de 
Maroc,  small,  but  beautiful  and  full ;  Princesse  Mathilde,  dark,  shelly,  beautiful, 
but  not  full ;  Francis  Arago,  full  and  good  ;  Due  de  Cazes,  dark,  full,  and  fine  ; 
and  Alfred  de  Dougemont  and  Prince  Camille  de  Dohan,  both  very  dark,  full,  and 
fine.  There  is  one  new  Dose  very  interesting,  tolerably  dark,  and  also  good — a 
Dose  of  royal  and  national  interest — Deuil  de  Prince  Albert,  or  the  Mourning  of 
Prince  Albert.  Mr.  Divers  has  well  said,  in  a  letter  to  me,  that  it  is,  from  its 
darkness  and  mournfully-pendulous  habit,  well  adapted  to  represent  the  royal  and 
national,  and,  I  may  almost  say,  world-wide,  sorrow  at  so  sad  an  event.  I  caused 
it  to  be  mentioned  to  Her  Majesty  by  my  friend  Lord  Divers  ;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  this  Dose,  and  such-like  as  I  have  named,  would  be  very  appropriate  to 
adorn  the  mausoleum,  and  also  suitable  to  this  Doyal  Garden,  so  indebted  to  Her 
Majesty  and  the  late  Prince  Consort. 

Lastly.  The  Selection  of  Doses. — I  think  you  cannot  do  better,  if  you  do 
not  know  the  Doses,  than  state  to  the  nurserymen  what  are  your  circumstances 
and  wants,  and,  though  they  cannot  for  several  years  be  quite  sure  about  novelties, 
I  am  sure  they  will  not  wilfully  deceive,  you.  The  old  “  stuff*”  they  well  know  ; 
but  they  cannot,  in  the  case  of  novelties,  be  sure  of  them,  till  they  have  passed 
through  severe  winters  and  unpropitious  summers,  or  tell  their  true  value  or  worth¬ 
lessness.  I  think  the  nurserymen  should  take  some  security  from  the  raisers  of 
seedlings  that  the  Doses  are  according  to  description ;  and  I  also  think  that  they 
should  make  inquiry  as  to  the  “  suppressio  veri ,”  as  well  as  take  security  against 
the  “  expressio  falsi.” 

It  now  only  remains  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  and  to  hope  that  what 
I  have  said  may  create  true  rosarians.  Your  well-known  love  of  the  Dose  must 
be  my  apology  for  this  prolonged  address.  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  commit  a 
breach  of  good  taste  if  I  express  my  thanks  to  Her  Majesty  for  originating  this 
great  Society ;  if  I  thank  the  Society,  on  behalf  of  all  rosarians,  for  their  splendid 
patronage  of  the  Dose  cause  ;  if  I  express  my  far  greater  gratitude  to  Him  from 
whom,  and  through  whom,  all  blessings  flow,  who  is  the  “  Dose  of  Sharon  and  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley.” 
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Doyal  Hortictjltueal  Society.  —  The 
following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  relative  to  the  Gardens 
at  South  Kensington  : — 

“  Windsor  Castle,  July  6th. 

“Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  the  commands 
of  the  Queen  to  beg  you  will  inform  the 
Council  of  the  gratification  which  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  received  from  her  visit  to  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Gardens.  Her  Majesty  was  truly  glad 
to  see  the  improvements  that  are  now  in  pro¬ 
gress,  which,  when  completed,  will  go  far 
towards  realising  the  wishes  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  must  conduce  so  much  to  the 


success  which  he  anticipated  for  the  Society 
when  he  procured  their  establishment  at  South 
Kensington. 

“  Considering  the  interest  the  Prince  always 
took  in  these  gardens,  and  how  much  the 
Society  owes  to  his  active  support  and  assist¬ 
ance,  it  would  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
Her  Majesty  if  the  Council  shall  resolve  that 
his  birthday,  which  falls  on  the  26th  of 
August,  should  from  henceforth  be  observed 
by  the  Society  as  a  holiday,  on  which  free 
admission  to  the  gardens  should  be  allowed 
to  the  public.  The  Queen  does  not  doubt 
that  the  Council  will  readily  adopt  this  sug¬ 
gestion;  and  she  desires  me,  therefore,  to 
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request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  bring 
the  subject  before  them  at  their  next  meeting. 
— Yours,  &c.,  C.  Grey. — A.  Murray,  Esq.” 

Mr.  Murray,  in  reply,  states  that  having  sub¬ 
mitted  General  Grey’s  letter  to  the  Council, 
the  latter  will  take  immediate  steps  towards 

carrying  out  Her  Majesty’s  wishes. - A 

Strawberry  Fete  took  place  at  Chiswick  on 
the  27th  of  June,  and  was  attended  by  1500 
visitors,  to  whom  it  gave  general  satisfaction. 
A  f&te  of  a  similar  character  was  to  have  been 
held  at  South  Kensington,  on  the  13th  of  last 
month,  but  it,  as  well  as  the  exhibition  of 
bouquet-holders,  which  was  to  have  been 
opened  the  same  day,  proved  complete  failures. 
Certificates  of  three  degrees  of  merit  were 
offered  for  Strawberries  in  twenty-five  classes, 
according  to  which,  and  the  space  occupied 
by  the  exhibitor,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
money  received  for  the  admission  of  visitors 
was  to  be  distributed ;  but  in  only  seven  of  the 
classes  were  entries  made,  and  of  the  ten  cer¬ 
tificates  awarded,  seven  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Lydiard,  of  Batheaston,  near  Bath.  The 
heaviest  single  Strawberry  was  a  British 
Queen,  from  Mr.  Lydiard,  weighing  1  oz. 
8  dwts.  Of  the  bouquet-holders  the  only 
worth  mention  was  that  presented  to  Her 
Boyal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  by  the 
Maharajah  Dhuleep  Sing.  On  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the 
President,  gave  an  evening  party  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  and  arcades,  which  were  lighted  up 
by  3000  gas-burners,  at  which  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  were  present,  and  about 
2000  visitors. 

The  Gardeners’  Koval  Benevolent 
Institution. — The  21st  Anniversary  Meeting 
of  this  Institution  was  held  at  the  London 
Tavern,  on  the  8th  of  last  month,  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Lawson,  Lord  Provost  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  being  in  the  chair.  The  usual  loyal 
toasts  having  been  given,  the  Lord  Provost 
in  proposing  “  Success  and  Prosperity  to  the 
Institution,”  after  pointing  out  the  necessity 
of  such  an  institution  for  gardeners  said,  that 
in  its  early  years  little  or  no  good  was  effected ; 
but  in  1843  some  beneficial  changes  in  the 
management  were  introduced,  and  it  ha3  gra¬ 
dually  progressed  in  usefulness,  affording  an- 
nuites  to  deserving  applicants  above  sixty 
years  of  age,  of  <£16  and  <£12  to  men  and 
widows.  At  that  moment  there  were  fifty- 
five  persons  supported  by  the  charity,  the 
funds  of  which  were  derived  from  annual 
subscriptions,  collection  at  the  anniversary 
dinner,  and  the  dividends  on  £5500  funded 
stock.  He  hoped  that  all  well-to-do  gardeners 
would  come  forward  and  subscribe  their  mite 
towards  an  institution  eminently  their  own, 
and  that  all  our  landed  gentry  would  become 
subscribers — every  one  should,  indeed,  who 
enjoys  the  luxury  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vege¬ 
tables.  He  trusted  that  ere  long  su«  h  would 
be  the  success  of  the  Institution  that  not  a 


single  gardener,  or  gardener’s  widow,  in  the 
country,  who  might  be  in  true  misfortune, 
would  have  to  ask  twice,  or  ask  in  vain,  for 
its  sheltering  protection.  The  amount  col¬ 
lected  at  the  dinner  was  upwards  of  £400. 

Gardeners’  Society. — In  the  department 
of  the  Seine  there  is  a  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Benefit  Society  counting  607  members,  and 
the  funds  amount  to  £1049.  An  attempt  was 
recently  made  in  this  country  to  start  a  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Society  on  the  principles  of  assurance, 
but,  whether  in  consequence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Annuities  Bill,  or  from  an  unaccount¬ 
able  apathy  on  the  part  of  gardeners,  the 
project  did  not  meet  with  that  response  which 
it  deserved. 

The  Cocoa-Nut  produced  by  the  tree  at 
Syon,  of  the  setting  of  which  an  account  was 
given  in  our  January  Number,  having  ripened, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  Mr.  Smith’s 
successor  in  the  management  of  the  gardens 
at  that  place,  first  at  South  Kensington  on  the 
29th  of  June,  and  again  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Show  on  July  2nd. 

Dandelion  Culture. — The  French  use 
this  plant  in  salads,  and  very  good  it  is  said 
to  be  when  blanched.  M.  Lebeuf  gives  in  the 
“Journal  of  the  Imperial  and  Central  Society 
of  Horticulture,”  the  following  as  the  mode 
of  treatment  which  he  pursues.  He  sows 
from  April  to  June,  or  even  later,  according 
as  the  ground  is  at  liberty.  If  the  soil  and 
weather  are  dry,  water  is  given  till  the  plants 
come  up  and  have  made  a  few  leaves.  They 
are  then  left  to  themselves,  and  merely  kept 
free  of  weeds.  If  required  for  use  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  plants  are  earthed  over  in  the  end  of 
September;  if  in  February  or  March,  this  is 
done  in  November  or  December,  covering  in 
the  former  case  2  inches,  and  in  the  latter  to 

3  inches  deep.  The  produce  in  a  very  light 
dry  soil  is  from  2|  lbs.  to  3|  lbs.  per  square 
yard,  according  as  the  consumption  takes 
place  in  December  or  March.  The  Dande¬ 
lion,  M.  Lebeuf  considers,  is  superior  to  corn 
salad,  and  much  more  productive.  To  the 
above  M.  Louesse  adds,  as  a  note,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  experience,  and  the  practice 
adopted  in  the  kitchen  gardens  at  Versailles, 
the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  March,  and  the 
most  vigorous  plants  pricked  out.  These 
should  be  earthed  over  in  December,  with 

4  inches  of  old  hotbed  soil.  Cutting  may  be 
commenced  about  the  third  week  in  February, 
and  continued  till  April,  when  the  covering 
should  be  taken  off.  The  plants  wrill  last  for 
many  years,  and  a  greater  produce  will  be 
.obtained  as  their  size  increases.  M.  Louesse 
not  only  considers  Dandelion  when  treated 
as  above  as  excellent,  but  superior  to  Barbe 
de  Capucin,  being  quite  as  tender,  and  not 
nearly  so  bitter. 

Black  Prince  Grapes,  such  as  those  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  R.  Sneyd, 
Esq.,  Keele  Hall,  have,  to  the  best  of  our 
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knowledge,  never  before  been  grown.  For  tbe 
last  four  years  be  has  exhibited  this  variety 
in  great  perfection,  but  the  bunches  which  he 
sent  to  the  Royal  Botanic  and  Horticultural 
shows  last  month  outshone  all  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  produced.  The  three  bunches  weighed 
13  lbs.  10  ozs.,  and  the  largest  of  them,  which 
could  not  be  less  than  17  inches  long,  was 
5  lbs.  7  ozs.  A  second  dish  weighed  11  lbs. 
10  oz.  The  whole  were  beautifully  coloured, 
even  in  berry,  and  the  form  of  the  bunches 
perfectly  symmetrical.  The  Vine  by  which 
they  were  produced  was  grafted  on  the  Fran- 


kenthal,  which  Mr.  Hill  finds  to  be  the  best  of 
all  stocks. 

Obituary. 

Mr.  Daniel  Ferguson,  Curator  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  at  Belfast,  died  on  the  5th 
of  last  month.  He  had  held  that  post  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  was  much  respected 
both  in  his  private  life  and  official  capacity. 
He  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr.  W.  Hooker 
Ferguson,  who,  in  addition  to  the  advantage 
of  being  under  his  father  at  Belfast,  has  had 
the  advantage  of  having  been  a  considerable 
while  at  Kew. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 


STOVE. 

The  shoots  of  plants  intended  for  winter 
flowering  should  not  be  stopped  after  the 
beginning  of  the  month.  The  plants  should 
now  he  neatly  tied  and  be  placed  in  favour¬ 
able  situations.  Water  freely  all  strong-  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  Give  abundance  of  air.  Syringe 
plants  not  in  flower,  and  sprinkle  the  path¬ 
ways  well  with  water. 

CONSERVATORY. 

During  hot  bright  weather  these  should  be 
shaded,  otherwise  plants  in  flower  will  soon 
lose  their  beauty.  The  borders  will  now 
need  liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  plants  not 
in  flower  should  be  syringed  every  evening. 
Climbers  of  all  kinds  will  require  attention  in 
tying  and  training.  See  directions  in  former 
calendars. 

GREENHOUSE. 

Hardwooded  Plants. — The  greatest  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  paid  to  the  watering  of  all 
greenhouse  plants,  while  such  hot  drying 
weather  prevails  as  we  have  experienced  of 
late.  The  more  delicate  kinds,  such  as 
Boronias,  Leschenaultias,  &c.,  should  always 
be  kept  in  the  houses  and  shaded  in  very  hot 
weather.  The  wood  of  the  strong-growing 
kinds,  such  as  Eutaxias,  Diosmas,  Epacrises, 
Pimeleas,  &c.,  out  of  doors,  will  have  their 
wood  well  ripened.  The  young  stock  in  pits 
will  require  constant  attention ;  shift  any  that 
may  require  it ;  turn  them  round  occasion¬ 
ally ;  and  stop  and  train  them  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Softwooded  Plants. — These  will  re¬ 
quire  very  liberal  supplies  of  water,  and 
should  be  shaded  in  very  hot  weather,  to  pro¬ 
long  their  flo  wering.  Aza  leas .  — Encourage  the 
growth  of  young  plants  by  shading  in  bright 
hot  weather,  and  by  keeping  them  moist.  All 
specimens  out  of  doors  will  require  constant 
attention,  if  the  weather  continues  as  hot  as 
it  has  been  the  past  month.  As  these  will  now 
he  done  growing,  they  should  not  have  any 
more  water  given  them  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  state. 
Camellias.  — This  is  the  proper  time  to  thin  the 
flower-buds ;  this  is  a  point  of  much  conse¬ 


quence,  and  one  which  is  very  frequently 
little  attended  to.  One  bud  to  each  shoot  is 
sufficient.  Finish  shifting  any  not  done  last 
month.  Syringe  freely  every  evening  in  hot . 
weather. 

FORCING. 

Melons. — Withhold  water  from  Melons  that 
are  ripening,  and  give  them  plenty  of  air  and 
warmth.  Water  freely  growing  plants.  Before 
closing  the  frames  in  the  afternoon,  sprinkle 
those  plants  upon  which  there  is  sufficient 
fruit  set ;  it  will  refresh  them  and  assist  to 
keep  the  red  spider  under.  Keep  plants  for 
late  crops  thin  of  shoots.  Peach. — The  lights 
should  all  be  taken  off  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
in  order  that  the  hot,  drying  winds  of  August 
may  pass  freely  among  the  trees,  and  by  this 
means  the  wood  will  be  well  ripened.  Pinery. 
— Little  or  no  water  should  be  given  to  plants 
that  are  ripening  their  fruit,  but  those  that  are 
swelling  their  fruit  should  have  liberal  supplies 
and  occasionally  a  dose  of  liquid  manure. 
Plants  that  have  “shown  fruit”  should  be 
put  in  a  house  by  themselves,  where  the  at¬ 
mosphere  can  be  kept  rather  dry  while  they 
are  in  flower.  Shift  into  their  fruiting  pots 
all  kinds  that  require  it ;  shift  the  young 
stock  when  it  needs  doing ;  they  generally 
grow  fast  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  they 
have  plenty  of  young  roots,  and  have  a  nice 
moist  warm  atmosphere,  and  a  good  steady 
bottom  heat.  Give  plenty  of  air  during  the 
month.  Strawberry  Plants^ for  forcing. — The 
potting  of  these  should  be  finished  without 
any  delay.  The  great  point  to  be  attained  is 
to  get  well-formed  crowns  before  the  short 
days  come  on.  Give  them  gentle  watering 
with  a  rose  pot  in  the  evening,  when  the 
weather  is  dry  and  hot. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Persevere  unceasingly  in  the  destruction  of 
weeds,  and  in  the  hoeing  and  stirring  of  tbe 
soil  between  the  crops.  Give  Savoys,  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Celery,  &c.,  frequent  and 
liberal  supplies  of  water.  Earth  up  Savoys, 
Broccoli,  &c.  Attend  to  the  earthing-up  of  the 
early  crops  of  Celery.  Plant  out  Endive  and 
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Lettuces.  Sow  large  breadths  of  Spinach  and 
Turnips  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  to 
stand  the  winter,  also  Onions;  the  Tripoli 
and  Strasburgh  are  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
Sow  Lettuces  and  Radishes;  the  Bath  Cos 
and  Hammersmith  Hardy  Green  are  the  best 
Lettuces  for  autumn  sowing,  to  stand  the 
winter.  Sow  Cabbages  of  sorts  the  beginning 
of  the  month ;  sow  Cauliflowers  twice  during 
the  month,  about  the  10th  and  the  20th.  Take 
up  Shallots  and  Garlic,  and  dry  and  store 
away.  Cut  and  dry  herbs. 

pun  IT  GARDEN. 

Hardy  Fruit. — The  late  fine  hot  weather 
has  been  very  favourable  to  fruit  trees. 
Should  the  weather  be  fine  during  August 
and  September,  we  shall  have  well-ripened 
wood  and  well-formed  buds  on  all  trees  that 
have  been  properly  attended  to  in  the  disbud¬ 
ding  and  thinning  of  the  shoots,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  a  good  prospect  of  a  crop 
of  fruit  next  year.  Look  carefully  over  all 
trees,  and  remove  every  shoot  not  absolutely 
wanted  for  next  year.  Nail-in  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  and  stop  all  strong  shoots ;  nail-in 
Apricots.  Stop  and  remove  the  foreright 
shoots  of  Pears,  Plums,  and  Apples.  Cut 
away  all  weak  and  superfluous  shoots  of  the 
current  year  from  Raspberries,  leaving  only 
sufficient  of  the  strongest  for  next  year’s  bear¬ 
ing  ;  these  should  be  securely  fastened  to  ’ 
stakes.  Cut  away  the  canes  that  have  done 
bearing.  Cut  off  all  runners  and  dead  leaves 
from  Strawberry  plants ;  clean  and  stir  the 
ground  between  the  rows,  so  that  the  plants 
may  mature  well  their  crowns  before  the 
winter.  Make  new  plantations  without  delay. 
Protect  fruit  from  birds  and  insects,  and  gather 
before  they  get  too  ripe.  Net  Morello  Cherries, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  &c.  In  hot  weather, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  will  keep  better 
under  mats  than  nets.  Wasps,  flies,  and  ear¬ 
wigs  are  great  pests  to  wall  fruit ;  destroy  and 
trap  them  by  every  possible  means.  Orchard- 
house. — Syringing  must  be  discontinued  when 
the  fruit  begin  to  ripen.  No  more  water 
should  be  given  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  keep  the  trees  from  suffering.  All  the  air 
possible  should  be  given  day  and  night.  Any 
shoots  not  absolutely,  wanted  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  all  strong  ones  should  have  the 
ends  pinched  off. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

We  have  not  seen  flower  gardens  in  general 
so  gay  and  beautiful  for  some  years  as  they 
are  this,  which  is  principally  owing  to  the  fine 
weather  we  have  had  lately.  Every  pains 
should  be  bestowed  on  them  to  keep  them  as 
long  as  possible  in  their  present  grandeur. 
Pinch  off  dead  leaves  and  flowers  ;  thin  shoots 
where  crowded,  and  peg  down  where  thin. 
Plants  in  vases  will  need  liberal  supplies  of 
water.  Put  in  cuttings  of  all  the  “  bedding 
stuff”  as  soon  as  they  can  be  taken  off  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  effects  of  the  beds.  Scarlet 


Geraniums,  if  put  in  early  in  the  month,  will 
strike  well  in  the  open  border.  Anagallis, 
Petunias,  Yerbenas,  &c.  &c.,  will  strike  best 
in  frames  or  under  glasses.  Pentstemons, 
Snapdragons,  and  Calceolarias  will  strike  well 
under  glasses  behind  a  north  wall.  Plant  out 
Wallflowers  and  Brompton  Stocks.  Sow 
hardy  annuals.  Gather  seeds  of  choice  flowers. 

florists’  flowers. 

Auriculae. — After  lying  dry  and  compara¬ 
tively  dormant  for  the  last  two  months,  these 
plants  must  now  claim  attention.  To  insure 
a  good  growth  and  bloom  next  spring  the 
plants  will  now  require  to  be  shaken  out  of 
the  old  soil,  and  repotted,  using  moderately 
rich  but  well-sweetened  soil.  The  size  of  the 
pot  to  be  used  will  depend  on  the  strength  of 
the  plant,  but  by  no  means  overpot.  For  some 
little  time  after  repotting  keep  the  plants 
rather  close  in  a  frame  or  pit ;  give  air  by 
degrees,  and  in  proportion  as  they  draw  root, 
until  they  can  be  entirely  exposed  to  the  air, 
excepting  to  heavy  rains,  to  which  they 
should  never  be  subjected  if  they  can  possibly 
be  screened  from  it.  Cinerarias. — Some  care 
will  be  necessary  during  the  hot  weather.  The 
Cineraria  prefers  a  cool  shady  situation ;  yet 
if  grown  too  much  in  the  dark  there  is  the 
danger  of  mildew ;  sulphur,  should  this  appear. 
The  first-struck  cuttings  will  now  require  re¬ 
potting,  as  also  the  first-sown  seedlings  for 
early  bloom.  Continue  to  put  in  cuttings. 
Dahlias. — Go  over  the  plants  regularly  twice 
a-week,  to  remove  all  superfluous  small  shoots 
and  buds,  but  this  must  be  done  with  care 
and  judgment,  only  cutting  away  a  little  at  a 
time,  leaving  large  varieties  full  of  wood  for  a 
time.  Water  freely  during  dry  weather,  and 
in  addition  give  the  plants  a  good  sprinkling 
overhead  every  evening,  after  the  sun  has  left 
them.  Secure  the  side  shoots  by  tying  them 
to  stakes,  in  doing  which  draw  them  away 
from  the  centre,  to  prevent  weakness  by  over¬ 
crowding  of  the  shoots.  Earwigs  should  be 
got  under  before  the  bloom  commences,  to 
prevent  the  annoyance  they  occasion  by  dis¬ 
figuring  the  finest  blooms.  Pansies. — Choose 
a  cool  showery  time  for  transplanting  these. 
They  are  not  easily  managed  during  the  hot 
weather  we  get  in  the  south.  Pelargoniums. 
—Sow  seed  as  soon  as  sufficiently  ripe.  Re¬ 
pot  cuttings  as  soon  as  struck,  using  good 
rich  soil ;  grow  them  quite  hardy.  The  Pelar¬ 
goniums  will  stand  any  amount  of  light, 
either  striking  or  afterwards ;  we  seldom 
shade.  PinJcs. — As  soon  as  sufficiently  rooted, 
plant  them  out  into  the  beds  that  have  been 
prepared  for  them,  which  should  have  been 
well  trenched,  and  made  rich  with  rotten 
manure.  Pinks  winter  better  and  produce 
larger  flowers  by  early  planting.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  stock  should  be  planted  out  in 
spare  beds,  much  nearer  together.  Look  well 
after  the  grubs,  so  destructive  at  this  season 
to  the  young  plants. 
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Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Dutch  Bulbs. 

Imported  by  WILLIAM  CUTBUSH  &  SON. 

TWENTY-FOUR  PRIZES  awarded 

to  their  Collections  last  Spring,  TWENTY- 
THREE  being  FIRST  PRIZES. 

The  Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE,  ■with  nume¬ 
rous  Cultural  Remarks,  post  free  on  Application. 

Early  Orders  earnestly  solicited,  as  the  Supply 
cannot  possibly  meet  the  increasing  demand. 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


Imported  Dutch  Bulbs. 

Now  Ready,  Part  IY.  of 

ARTER’S  GARDENERS’  VADE- 

MECUM,  comprising  LISTS  of  all  descriptions 
of  BULBS  and  PLANTS  for  Autumn  Planting,  with 
Cultural  Directions.  Forwarded  gratis  and  post  paid 
on  application  to  JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.,  237,  238, 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


Vines. 

STRONG  PLANTING  CANES  of 

LJ  all  the  leading  Varieties,  at  3s.  6d.  each,  offered 
by  B.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Paradise  and  Victoria  Nurseries, 
Holloway,  London. 


rOJERNSEY  and  BELLA  DONNA 

V-A  LILIES,  fine  strong  Bulbs,  6d.  each,  5s.  per  doz. 

BUTLER  &  McCULLOCH,  Seed  Merchants,  Covent 
Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 


Charlotte  Rothschild  Pine. 

S.  WILLIAMS  has  much  pleasure 

«  in  stating  that  he  has  secured  a  fine  supply  of 
this  valuable  and  rare  PINE,  stated  to  be  the  finest  in 
cultivation. 

Also,  a  fine  Stock  of  BLACK  JAMAICA  and 
SMOOTH  CAYENNE  PINES.  Prices  on  application. 

Paradise  and  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway, 
London. 


Genuine  Garden  and  Agricultural  Seeds 
AMES  CARTER  and  Co.,  SEED 

FARMERS,  MERCHANTS,  AND  NURSERYMEN, 
237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


ISHURST  COMPOUND,  whether 

used  against  Insects  and  Mildew  on  growing 
Plants,  or  as  winter- dressing  on  Trees  at  rest,  should 
be  dissolved  forty-  eight  hours  before  use.  This  gets 
rid  of  smell,  and  if  the  solution  be  decanted,  prevents 
any  “Staining  of  Foliage.”  A  strength  of  from  one 
to  two  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water  is  recommended 
for  growing  Plants ;  one  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces 
for  Trees  at  rest. 

Sold  Retail  by  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  in  boxes 
Is,,  3s,,  and  10s.  6d.  each.  Wholesale  by 

Price’*  Patent  Candle  Company.  (Limited.) 


Dutch  Bulbous  Roots. 

■DUTLER  &  McCULLOCH  beg  to 

-D  announce  the  arrival  of  their  First  Consign¬ 
ment  of  the  above  in  fine  condition,  and  respectfully 
solicit  early  Orders.  Catalogues  post  free. 

Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 


SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

KJ  GARDENING,  in  which  are  Explained  and 
Illustrated  the  Principles  that  Regulate  all  the  Opera¬ 
tions  of  Horticulture,  including  Demonstrations  of 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Germination,  Growth,  Diseases, 
and  Death  of  Plants.  With  numerous  Wood  En¬ 
gravings.  By  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  Esq., 
F.R.H.S.,  Co-Editor  of  “The  Journal  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,”  <fcc.  400  pages,  with  50  Illustrations,  price  3s., 
post  free  3s,  lOd. 

London  :  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage 
Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE  ORCHID  MANUAL,  for  the 

L  Cultivation  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Orchids.  By  THOMAS  APPLEBY.  Price  2s.  6d. ; 
free  by  post  for  32  postage  stamps. 

London:  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage 
Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


HE  BRITISH  FERNS,  Popularly 

Described,  and  Illustrated  by  Engravings  of 
every  Species,  By  G.  W.  JOHNSON,  F.R.H.S. 
Four  th  Edition,  with,  an  Appendix,  3s.  6d.,  bound  in 
cloth,  gilt  edges.  Post  free,  3s.  lOd. 

London  :  Journal  of  Horticolture  and  Cottage 
Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.  C. 


T)  AMBLES  in  SEARCH  of  WILD 

J-t  FLOWERS,  and  HOW  TO  DISTINGUISH 
THEM.  By  MARGARET  PLUES,  Author  of 
“  Rambles  in  Search  of  Ferns  ;  ”  “  Rambles  in  Search 
of  Mosses.”  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo.,  with  Eigh¬ 
teen  Coloured  Illustrations,  price  6s. ;  post  free  6s.  6d. 

London  :  Journal  or  Horticulture  and  Cottage 
Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Now  Ready,  price  7s.  6d.,  free  by  post  for  8s.  2d. 

AMBLES  IN  SEARCH  OF 

FLOWERLESS  PLANTS.  By  MARGARET 
PLUES,  Author  of  “Rambles  in  Search  of  Wild 
Flowers,”  “  Geology  for  the  Million,”  &c.  This  Work 
will  consist  of  Five  Parts,  treating  of  Ferns ,  Mosses, 
Seaweeds,  Lichens,  and  Fungi;  each  Part  having 
Four  Coloured  Plates.  The  Parts  can  be  had  separ¬ 
ately  at  Is.  6d.  each.  The  Five  bound  together  in 
One  octavo  Volume,  7s.  6d. 

A  Smaller  Edition  of  the  two  First  Parts  has  already 
been  published,  and  a  New  Edition  is  called  for. 

Opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  First  Edition  of 

RAMBLES  IN  SEARCH  OF  FERNS-RAMBLES 
IN  SEARCH  OF  MOSSES. 

“Two  tiny  volumes,  the  merit  of  which  is  to  be 
estimated  in  a  ratio  exactly  the  reverse  of  their  size.” 
— Art  Journal. 

“  We  heartily  recommend  these  as  gift  hooks. 
They  are  neatly  and  profusely  illustrated,  and  convey 
in  a  pleasing  manner  much  useful  information.” — 
Cottage  Gardener. 

“The  ‘  Rambles’  are  well  written,  and  will  please 
alike  the  general  reader  and  the  collector  of  these 
popular  plants.” — Daily  News. 

London:  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage 
Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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The  Greatest  Novelty  of  the  Season. 

BEATON’S  HYBRID  BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 

WM.  PAUL  (Son  and  Successor  to  the  late  A.  Paul),  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 
Purchased  from  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Donald  Beaton  the  whole  of  his 

SEEDLING  BEDDING  GERANIUMS 

which  include  the  latest  efforts  of  this  successful  hybridist.  Some  are  of  a  yellowish 
tinge,  some  rose,  some  purple,  some  magenta;  the  individual  flowers  of  others  are 
larger  than  a  five-shilling  piece.  For  bedding  purposes  they  will  prove  invaluable, 
being  new  in  colour,  and  remarkably  free  and  hardy.  They  will  be  offered  by  Priced 
Descriptive  List  in  October. 

MOW  IX  BliOOUI— IXSPECTIOX  IXVITED, 


Entrance  from  the  Platform  Waltham  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

PAULS  NURSERIES,  WALTHAM  CROSS,  N. 


GRAHAM’S  MUSCAT  MUSCADINE, 

A  HARDY  ORCHARD-HOUSE  GRAPE  WITH  A  FRONTIGNAN  FLAVOUR. 

THIS  hardy  and  prolific  Grape  was  raised  by  F.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Cranford,  and  received 
a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  It  has  a  fine  Frontignan  flavour,  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  Chasselaa 
M usque,  but  more  hardy,  and  not  so  liable  to  crack  as  that  variety  is.  It  is  a  very  abundant 
bearer,  the  bunches  being  equal  in  size  to  those  of  Royal  Muscadine,  and  the  berries  as  large 
as  those  of  Dutch  Sweetwater. 

The  Stock  having  been  purchased  by 

JOHN  STANDISH, 

Strong  Plants  now  ready,  Price  15s.  to  31s.  6d,  each. 

Strong  Plants  of  all  the  leading  hinds  of  Grapes,  lists  and  prices  to  be  had  on  application. 


ROYAL  NURSERIES,  ASCOT,  BERKS. 


HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


Public  and  Private  Buildings,  Manufactories,  Conservatories,  Ac., 


HEATED  ON  THE  MOST  IMPROVED  SYSTEM, 


COMBINED  WITH  PERFECT*  VENTILATION. 

BATHS  Fitted  upon  Economical  Principles  connected  with  Kitchen 
Ranges,  ready  for  use  Night  or  Day,  without  Extra  Fire. 
Success  in  all  cases  guaranteed.  Estimates  free.  References  to 
hundreds  of  the  Nobility’s  Seats,  Botanical  Societies,  Public  Build¬ 
ings,  Banks,  Manufactories,  &c. 

BURY  &  POLLARD, 

Successors  to  JOHN  R.  PEILL, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  Conical  Boilers, 

which  require  no  brickwork,  and  which  boilers  have  for  their  durability  and 
economy  attained  a  celebrity  far  surpassing  any  other  boilers  ever  invented. 

PARK  IRON  WORKS,  17,  New  Park  St.,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 

N  B. — Patent  WINDMILLS  for  pumping  and  driving  farm  machinery,  from 
half-horse  power  upwards.  To  be  seen  daily  at  work  as  above.  BURY  AND 
POLLARD  are  now  making  a  powerful  Windmill  for  the  India  Board,  with 
pumps  for  cotton  irrigation. 
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Now  Ready,  price  Sixpence,  free  by  post  for  Seven  stamps, 

MANUAL  OF  HEATING 

STOVES,  GREENHOUSES,  PITS,  AND  FRAMES, 

BY  MEANS  OF 

HOT  WATER,  FLUES,  HEATED  AIR,  AND  FERMENTING  MATERIALS . 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By  ROBERT  FISH,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Sowerby,  Putteridge  Bury, 


Monthly,  price  Is.,  with  four  Coloured  Illustrations, 

THE  WILD  FLOWERS 

OR  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Illustrated  by  Coloured  Drawings  of  all  the  Species  by  CHARLOTTE  GOWER ; 
and  Botanically  and  Popularly  Described,  with  Copious  Notices  of  their  History  and 
Uses,  by  ROBERT  HOGG,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  and  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  F.R.H.S.  , 
Editors  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener. 


Just  Published,  Second  Edition,  in  limp  cloth,  price  Is.  6d., 

HINTS  ON  THE 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 

ORCHARD-HOUSES. 

By  J.  R.  PEARSON,  the  Nurseries,  Chilwell,  near  Nottingham. 


Price  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id., 

THE  AIL  AN  THUS  SILKWORM 

AND  THE  AILANTHUS  TREE. 

Abridged  and  Translated  from  the  French,  by  LADY  DOROTHY  NEVILL. 


Price  2s.  6d. ;  free  by  post,  2s.  8d.,  Illustrated  with  numerous  Designs,  and  a  Picturesque 
View  of  the  Great  Flower  Garden  at  Cliveden,  taken  from  the  Mansion, 

SPRING  AND  WINTER  FLOWER  GARDENING. 

BY  JOHN  FLEMING, 

Gardener  to  Her  Grace  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Cliveden. 


London:  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 
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NEW  HARDY  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 


CLEMATIS  JACKMANNI.  First-class  Certificate. 

CLEMATIS  RUBRO-VIOLACEA.  First-class  Cer- 

•  tificate. 

Awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  August  4th,  1863. 


GEO.  JACKMAN  &  SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY, 

Have  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the  Public  for  the  first  time 
their  beautiful,  rich-coloured,  free-flowering,  vigorous-growing  Cle¬ 
matises,  that  they  can  with  confidence  recommend,  being  convinced 
when  known  they  will  occupy  a  very  high  position  in  climbing  shrubs. 
Orders  will  now  be  taken,  and  the  plants  sent  out  strictly  in  rotation  in 
October, 

The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Floral  Committee  : — 

“  Clematis  Jackmanni. — This  was  one  of  a  batch  of  seedlings  raised  by  Messrs.  Jackman 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  lanuginosa  and  C.  Hendersoni  and  atro-rubens,  the  first  being 
the  female  parent.  They  were  lovely  hardy  climbers  with  large  flowers,  which  in  the  present 
variety  were  of  a  deep  bright  violet,  and  consisted  of  a  variable  number  of  from  four  to  six 
sepals.  It  was  considered  quite  an  acquisition.  The  plants  flower  from  July  onwards  to  the 
autumn. 

“  Clematis  rurro-violacea. — This  was  from  the  same  batch  of  seedlings  as  the  fore" 
going,  and  differed  chiefly  in  its  intense  maroon-shaded  reddish  violet  flowers,  which  were 
remarkable  for  the  rich  velvety  appearance  of  the  surface.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle,” 
November  21st,  1863  : — 

“  The  recollection  of  some  hardy  hybrid  forms  of  Clematis  shown  at  South  Kensington 
during  the  past  summer,  has  served  us  as  a  reminder  that  amongst  hardy  climbers  the  Clematis 
already  occupies  a  very  high  position.  Cut  flowers  of  two  of  them  exhibited  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  (August  4th,  1863),  obtained  each  an  unanimous  award  of  a  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  ;  and  well  they  deserved  it,  for  certainly  nothing  in  their  way  could  be  more  beautiful, 
the  lustrous  richness  of  their  colours  very  much  enhancing  their  beauty.” 

For  further  particulars  of  “  their  sterling  merits  ”  read  The 
Florist  and  Pomologist  Magazine,  September  Number,  1864,  giving 
the  description  and  a  coloured  drawing  of  C.  Jackmanni;  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle ,  January  9th,  1864;  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  August  11th, 
1863. 

Strong  Plants  21s.  each. 

The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

Two  Coloured  Drawings  by  Andrews  may  be  had  post  free  for 
twenty-four  Stamps. 
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NEW  GRAPE,  ROYAL  YINEYARD. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Paradise  and  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway, 

LONDON, 

"DEGS  to  intimate  that  he  has  secured  the  stock  of  this  new  and  valuable  late 
-L*  White  Grape,  which  has  been  exhibited  several  times  during  the  past  two 
seasons,  receiving  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
upon  its  first  appearance  before  the  Fruit  Committee  there,  and  has  fully  main¬ 
tained  the  high  character  then  given  to  it  on  being  exhibited  before  the  Fruit 
Committee  on  two  occasions  since.  It  was  also  exhibited  at  the  Flower  Show 
held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  and  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 
The  different  reports  in  its  favour,  as  given  below,  will  give  convincing  proof  of 
its  excellence.  B.  S.  W.,  to  meet  an  extensive  demand,  has  prepared  a  large 
stock,  which  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  September.  Orders  may  now  be 
booked,  and  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation. 

PRICES. 

Strong  Planting  Canes . 21s.  each. 

Strong  Fruiting  Canes . 42s.  „ 


reports  extracted  from  horticultural  works. 

From  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  1862. 

“  Among  Grapes  was  a  novelty  of  considerable  promise  from  Mr.  Sanders  of  Cheshunt.  It  is  stated  to  be 
a  cross  between  the  Syrian  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  form  of  the  bunch  is  handsome,  and  the  berries 
full-sized,  with  a  fine  glossy  appearance;  but  though  excellent,  possessing  no  trace  of  Muscat  flavour.  It 
was  named  Royal  Vineyard  Muscat,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.” 

From  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  1862. 

“  A  seedling  Grape  was  sent  by  Mr.  Sanders,  of  Cheshunt,  and  which  was  said  to  be  a  Muscat.  It  is 
called  the  Royal  Vineyard.  The  bunch  is  large  and  well-set ;  ovate,  not  long,  tapering,  or  cylindrical ;  the 
berries  are  large,  ovate ;  the  skin  white  and  somewhat  transparent,  showing  the  texture  of  the  flesh  through 
it;’ the  flesh  is  firm,  and  somewhat  crackling,  very  juicy,  and  with  a  fine  Sweetwater  flavour.  From  the 
thickness  of  the  stalks,  and  of  the  berry  stalks,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  late-hanging  sort ;  and 
the  quality,  coupled  with  its  admirable  flavour,  will  doubtless  recommend  it.  The  Committee  unanimously 
awarded  it  a  first-class  certificate  as  a  valuable  late  White  Grape.” 

From  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  Nov.  14,  1863. 

“  From  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  came  a  handsome  bunch  of  new  Royal  Vineyard,  a  White  Grape  of 
which  we  have  spoken  in  favourable  terms  on  former  occasions.” 

From  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  October  10th,  1863. 

“  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  sent  a  splendid  bunch  of  the  Royal  Vineyard  Grape,  which  received  a 
first-class  certificate  at  the  November  meeting  in  1862.  The  bunch  exhibited  on  this  occasion  was  much  finer 
than  that  shown  last  year,  and  was  about  15  inches  long,  tapering  like  that  of  the  Black  Prince.  The  berries 
were  large,  quite  round,  and  of  a  pearly  look.  The  skin  is  so  thin,  and  the  flesh  so  hard  and  crackly,  that  it 
is  eaten  like  a  Bigarreau  Cherry,  skin  and  all.  This  is  said  to  be  a  late-hanging  Grape,  and  if  so  it  will  be  a 
very  valuable  one.” 

From  the  Gardeners’  Weekly  Magazine,  Nov.  14th.,  1863. 

“Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Paradise  Nursery,  Holloway,  exhibited  a  new  Grape  of  very  high  merit,  this  is 
called  ‘Royal  Vineyard.’  The  berry  is  large,  oval,  colour  deep  amber,  thin  skin,  flesh  tolerably  sweet, 
exceedingly  rich,  not  juicy,  and  with  a  fine  bouquet.  The  bunch  shown  had  a  very  tapering  outline,  and 
was  moderately  shouldered,  but  it  appeared  to  have  undergone  considerable  change  since  first  cut,  by  the 
removal  of  berries  for  tasting.” 

From  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  October  17th,  1863. 

“  Here  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Williams’s  new  Royal  Vineyard  Grape  growing  side  by  side 
with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  appearance  but  not  in  taste,  being  altogether 
devoid  of  Muscat  flavour.  So  highly,  however,  did  it  stand  in  favour  with  the  Fruit  Committee,  when  it 
was  fiist  shown  at  South  Kensington,  that  they  awarded  it  a  first-class  certificate  ;  and  we  must  add  that  in 
general  appearance  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  Grapes  in  cultivation,  a  bunch  of  it  reproduced  at  South 
Kensington  the  other  day  for  further  inspection  measured  no  less  than  14  inches  in  length,  and  was  well 
spoken  of  by  all  who  tasted  it.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  new  Grapes 
about  to  be  brought  under  public  notice.” 

Dr.  Hogg’s  Report  in  the  Gardeners’  Year  Book  for  1864. 

“  ROYAL  VINEYARD.— Bunches  large  and  well  set,  sometimes  long  and  tapering,  and  sometimes 
short  ovate.  Berries  large  and  roundish  ovate,  skin  white  and  somewhat  transparent,  showing  the  texture 
of  the  flesh  through  it,  remarkably  thin  and  adhering  closely  to  the  flesh — so  thin  is  it,  that  the  whole  berry 
may  be  eaten  without  any  inconvenience  being  caused  by  the  skin.  Flesh  firm  and  crackling  with  a  fine 
Sweetwater  flavour.  This  is  a  fine-looking  Grape,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.” 

A  correct  coloured  illustration  by  Andrews  will  be  sent  in  exchange  for  12  postage  stamps. 
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Price  Is.  6d.,  limp  cloth ;  free  by  post  for  Is.  7d. 

THE  CANARY  AND  OTHER  SONG  BIRDS. 

London  :  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street. 


First-class  Weekly  Illustrated  Gardening  Publication, 

Price  Threepence ;  Stamped ,  Fourpencef 
THE 

JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE, 

©  0  T  T  A  @  E  GARDENER, 

AND 

COUNTRY  GEXTLEMAX, 

Edited  by  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  F.R.H.S., 

AND 

ROBERT  HOGG,  LL.D.,  F.R.H.S., 

Assisted  by  a  Staff  of  the  best  Writers  on  Practical  Gardening ,  and  numerous  Correspondent* 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Horticulture  and  Rural  Affairs. 


This  Publication  forms  a  New  Series  of  that  old-established  and  popular  Periodical 
“The  Cottage  Gardener,”  permanently  increased  to  Thirty-two  Pages,  and  richly  Illus¬ 
trated  with  Wood  Engravings  in  the  highest  style  of  the  Art. 

The  subjects  treated  on  embrace  every  department  of  Gardening,  and  Rural  and  Domestic 
Economy ;  from  the  small  plot  and  allotment  of  the  Cottager  to  the  Villa  Garden  of  the 
Country  Gentleman  and  Merchant,  the  grounds  of  the  Parsonage-house,  and  the  more  exten¬ 
sive  establishments  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry.  Out-door  and  In-door  Gardening,  both 
economical  and  decorative,  are  fully  discussed,  as  well  as  Forcing,  Landscape  Gardening, 
Arboriculture,  and  more  particularly  Fruit  Tree  Culture,  and  the  Science  of  Pomology. 

The  Horticultural  Department  consists  of  all  the  operations  of  the  Fruit,  Flower,  and 
Kitchen  Garden;  Notices  of  all  the  New  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables;  Arboriculture; 
Landscape  Gardening,  and  Garden  Architecture ;  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  Inventions 
in  Garden  Structures,  Tools  and  Implements;  and  a  detail  of  work  to  be  done  in  each 
department  during  every  week  in  the  year. 

In  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy,  it  treats  of  the  Farm  and  Poultry-yard  ;  Allotment 
Farming ;  the  Dairy ;  the  Pigeon-house ;  and  Rabbit  and  Bee-keeping.  The  Treatment 
of  Soils,  Manures,  Cropping  and  Rotation  of  Crops.  Brewing;  Wine  Making ;  Vegetable 
Cookery,  and  the  Preserving  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Natural  History  and  Botany,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Gardening  and  Husbandry,  are 
amply  treated,  and  embrace  Zoology,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  and  Physiological 
Structural,  Systematic,  and  Popular  Botany. 

Biographies  and  Portraits  of  the  most  celebrated  Horticulturists. 

Reviews  of  New  Books  relating  to  the  above  subjects ;  Reports  of  Horticultural  and 
Poultry  Societies’  Meetings  thoughout  the  country ;  and  Scientific  Notices. 

To  Advertisers,  The  J ournal  of  Horticulture  will  be  found  a  valuable  and  effective 
medium,  from  the  extent  of  its  circulation  among  the  middle  and  higher  classes. 


A  SPECIMEN  NUMBER  FREE  BY  POST  FOR  FOUR  STAMPS. 


OFFICES:  171,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

And  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers^  and  at  the  Railway  Stalls. 
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Price  5s. ;  free  by  post  for  64  Stamps.  With  nearly  100  Illustrations, 

THE  FERN  MANUAL 

BEING 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  ALL  THE  BEST  STOVE,  GREENHOUSE,  AND 
HARDY  FERNS  IN  BRITISH  GARDENS, 

With  Instructions  for  their  Cultivation  and  Treatment,  as  well  on  a  large  scale  as  in 

Fern  Cases  and  Glasses. 

By  some  of  the  Contributors  to  The  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

London:  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


Works  Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


MANUALS  FOR  THI  MANY, 

GARDENING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Threepence. 

ALLOTMENT  FARMING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Threepence. 
BEE-KEEPING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Fourpence. 
GREENHOUSES  FOR  THE  MANY.  Sixpence. 

KITCHEN  GARDENING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Fourpence. 
FLOWER  GARDENING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Fourpence. 
FRUIT  GARDENING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Fourpence. 
FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  FOR  THE  MANY.  Fourpence. 
POULTRY  BOOK  FOR  THE  MANY.  Sixpence. 

WINDOW  GARDENING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Ninepence. 
MUCK  FOR  THE  MANY.  Threepence. 

RABBIT-BOOK  FOR  THE  MANY.  Sixpence. 

HEATING  FOR  THE  MANY.  Sixpence. 

***  Any  of  the  above  can  he  had  post  free  for  an  additional  postage-stamp. 


THE  FRUIT  MANUAL,  containing  Descriptions  and  Synonymes  of  the  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  commonly  met  with  in  the  Gardens  and  Orchards  of  Great  Britain,  with  Selected 
Lists  of  the  Varieties  most  worthy  of  Cultivation.  By  Robert  Hogg,  LL.D.,  F.L.S., 
Secretary  to  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  ;  Author  of  “  The 
Vegetable  Kingdom  and  its  Products;”  “British  Pomology;”  and  Co-Editor  of  The 
Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener.  Second  Edition.  Price  3s.  6d.; 
post  free,  3s.  10 d. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  WORLD,  being  a  Popular  Explanation  of  the  Pheno¬ 
mena  daily  occuring  in  and  around  our  Persons,  Houses,  Gardens,  and  Eields.  By  G.  W. 
Johnson,  F.R.H.S. 

THE  BRITISH  FERNS,  popularly  Described  and  Illustrated  by  Engravings  of  every 
Species.  By  G.  W.  Johnson,  F.R.H.S.  Fourth  Edition,  with  an  Appendix,  3s.  6d.  hound 
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HEATING  by  hot  water. 

„  at^tTap  a  ttts  of  eyery  description  supplied,  or 
tjot-water  appparatus^of  d  ^vmpletE( 

11  J.  JONES  &  SONS.  6,  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON. 


MONRO’S 


CANNON 

BOILER. 


PRICE  ;-24-inch  Wrought  Iron,  £6  10s. ;  36-inch  ditto,  £8  10s-  , 

48-inch  ditto,  £12. 

__  .  ,  ,  T,aw  fuiiv  uroved  that  these  Boilers  are  superior  to  any  others  yet 

mHE  iast  few  y^  s  Lave e  of  them  now  in  use  in  the  Gardens  of  the.  Nobility, 

_L  invented,  fro  Nurservmen  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom ;  and  they  having  m  all 
Gentry,  and  pnncipa  , -  ^  - •  "both  as  regards  the  large  quantity  of  pipe  they  are 

cases  giver l  the  fud they consume, V  JONES  &  SONS  feel  the 

peatoeYLnfitooe  in  stating  that  they  are  the  most  complete  Boilers  for  Heating  every 
description  of  Buildings.  are  to  he  had  only  of 

J  JONFR  8,  SONS.  6.  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK.  LONDON. _ 

- : - hotAnater  apparatus. 


CYLINDER  BOILER. 


SADDLE  BOILER. 


J 


TONES  &  SONS  begs  to  offer  a  complete  HOT-WATEE  APPARATUS  FOE 
.  J  ™iENHOUSEs!gat  the  following  prices,  delivered  free  to  any  Railway 


With  Cylinder  Boiler. 
£8  10  0 
10  0  0 
'll  10  0 
13  10  0 
16  10  0 
18  10  0 


With  Saddle  Boiler. 
£9  0  0 
10  10  0 
12  0  0 
14  10  0 
17  10  0 
20  0  0 


Station  in  England 
Size  of  House. 

20  feet  by  10  feet 
25  „  by  12  „ 

30  „  by  12  „ 

30  ,,  by  15  „ 

40  ,,  by  15  ,, 

The°ahove  prices  include" Boiler,  strong  Furnace  Doors  Bars,  Soot 
heTquality0.4' 'partief  Srfrg  muTsend^iat^  sfiig  doorwaysfposition  of  boiler  &c. 

“  rjcV-lRON  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS. 

TTASFS  GARDEN  CHAIR?  STOOLS  RUSTIC  SEATS,  RUSTIC  TABLES,  HAND- 
yASES,  GARDEyCHAlRS^siu^  GARDEN  ROLLERS,  &c. 

Prices  and  Drawings  on  application  to 

J.  JONES  &  SONS,  6.  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON. 


Clematis 


Jackmani 


7 Waller.  Lath.  18. Hatton  Garden 
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CLEMATIS  JACKMANNI. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  very  beautiful  hardy  climber  we  now  figure  originated  at  the  Woking 
nursery  of  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  and  is,  we  believe,  due  to  a  happy 
idea  which  crossed  the  mind  of  Mr.  G.  Jackman,  jun.,  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  some  of  the  blood  of  C.  lanuginosa,  thrown  into  the  large-flowered  hardy 
species  and  varieties  of  this  genus,  would  result  in  the  production  of  some¬ 
thing  good.  The  result  has  fully  justified  Mr.  Jackman’s  anticipations ;  for 
the  seed  thus  obtained  has  yielded  a  large  batch  of  magnificent  seedlings, 
with  flowers  of  all  shades  of  purple,  varying  towards  lilac  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  reddish  plum  or  maroon  colour  on  the  other.  One  of  the  most  marked 
of  the  whole  series,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  proved,  is  C.  Jackmanni,  Mr. 
Fitch’s  representation  of  which  accompanies  these  remarks. 

The  mother  parent  of  this  batch  of  seedlings  was  C.  lanuginosa.  This  was 
crossed  with  C.  viticella  Hendersoni  and  C.  viticella  atro-rubens,  from  which 
latter,  no  doubt,  has  been  derived  a  rich  reddish  plum  tint,  which  is  found  in 
many  of  the  seedlings,  and  of  which  C.  rubro-violacea  is  a  beautiful  example,  ' 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to,  and  perfectly  distinct  from,  C.  Jackmanni.  The 
seedlings  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1862,  and  both  the  varieties  we  have 
mentioned,  selected  from  amongst  them,  were  shown  in  August,  1863,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee,  and  were  both  awarded  first-class  certificates. 
The  seedlings  are  all  remarkable  for  a  lustrous  richness  of  colour,  which 
greatly  enhances  their  beauty. 

C.  Jackmanni  has  ovate  leaflets  of  moderate  size,  and  slightly  hairy.  The 
flowers,  'which  open  flat,  are  4  or  sometimes  5  inches  across,  and  have  a 
variable  number  of  from  four  to  six  sepals,  of  a  roundish-obovate  form,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  little  point,  downy  behind,  and  on  the  face  of  an  intense  violet 
purple,  the  colour  being  remarkable  for  its  rich  velvet-like  appearance.  The 
back  of  the  sepals  is  marked  by  three  ribs,  which  show  like  three  slight 
furrows  in  front,  the  rest  .of  the  surface  being  veiny  and  somewhat  rugose. 

C.  rubro-violacea,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  has  the  flowers  of  a 
rich  reddish-tinted  violet,  and,  when  fresh  opened,  is  almost  maroon-coloured, 
and  very  remarkable  for  its  velvety  surface. 

Being  perfectly  hardy,  of  free  habit,  and  flowering  abundantly  during  the 
summer  months,  these  new  hybrid  Clematises  of  the  Jackmans  are  well 
worth  a  place  wherever  hardy-flowering  climbers  are  cared  for.  We  believe 
the  two  sorts  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  to  be  sent  out  during  the  present 
autumn.  M. 


ORNAMENT  IN  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

A  very  little  study  and  arrangement  is  frequently  the  means  of  adding  a 
great  amount  of  interest  and  increased  enjoyment  to  the  kitchen  garden. 
Many  people  have  a  great  dislike  to  having  vegetables  seen,  and  on  that 
account  we  frequently  find  kitchen-garden  borders  arranged  with  flowers  as 
a  facing  to  these.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  this  objection, 
because,  in  visiting  a  kitchen  garden,  we  expect  to  find  it  containing  what  it  is 
intended  for ;  yet  at  the  same  time  a  great  deal  can  be  done  with  certain  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  in  the  way  of  ornament.  Suppose  we  were  to  take  Gourds,  of 
which  there  is  now  a  wonderful  variety ;  some  very  beautifully  coloured,  when 
ripe ;  and  others,  again,  curious  in  shape,  but  they  can  only  be  seen  to  advantage 
when  raised  on  a  level  with  the  eye.  The  large  sorts,  and  Vegetable  Marrows, 
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are  equally  interesting  and  ornamental  when  raised  to  a  higher  position  than 
the  mounds  where  they  are  most  generally  grown,  and  where  their  peculiarities 
are  not  seen.  Along  with  these  I  have  now  several  varieties  of  Runner 
Beans,  some  white,  and  others  scarlet,  and  some  of  various  colours ;  also 
Nasturtiums,  which  are  generally  grown  for  the  seed  to  be  used  in  pickling,  and 
the  flowers  to  mix  with  salad.  I  think  most  people  will  agree  that  there  are 
few  climbing  flowers  in  use  in  the  garden  more  beautiful  than  these  Runners ; 
but  we  might  also  add  more  ornament  even  than  these  to  the  kitchen  garden. 

A  few  years  ago  I  prepared  a  border  on  each  side  of  a  kitchen -garden 
walk,  and  arched  the  walk  over  all  the  length  with  a  wooden  trellis,  planting 
both  sides  with  the  different  varieties  of  Gourds.  This,  when  covered,  and  the 
fruit  hanging  down,  had  a  pretty  effect ;  but  with  this,  as  with  all  other  arched 
walks  I  have  ever  seen,  whether  covered  with  these  or  other  plants,  as  Pears, 
Roses,  &c.,  they  have  had  a  gloomy  unpleasant  effect,  except  for  a  short  time  when 
the  sun  was  shining ;  it  also  blocks  everything  out,  and  at  all  times  the  best 
part  is  exposed  to  the  light  outside.  To  remedy  this  I  have  of  late  put  from 
2  to  3  feet  widths  every  10  feet,  putting  in  one  walk  Gourds,  and  another 
Scarlet  Runners,  or  these  alternately,  as  we  have  them  this  season.  The  rods 
are  put  8  inches  from  the  edge  on  each  side,  and  properly  fastened  on  the  top, 
to  form  the  arch,  with  braces  all  over.  Iron  would  be  much  better.  A 
small  space  of  ground  is  taken  out  at  planting,  and  the  space  filled  with 
heating  material,  but  I  found  good  rotten  manure  quite  sufficient.  Then  the 
ordinary  garden  crops  are  brought  close  up.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in 
this  for  watering,  and  the  Beans  are  easily  gathered  at  all  times,  even  by 
ladies.  This  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  garden,  and  occupies  no  useful 
ground. 

Cliveden.  {To  be  continued.')  J.  Fleming. 


CHRONICLES  OF  A  TOWN  GARDEN.— No.  VIII. 

The  “  Chronicles”  of  the  past  month  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the 
one  word  “  watering.”  The  task  of  the  month  has  been  to  keep  things  alive 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  unwonted  drought.  Growth  has  been  a  para¬ 
doxical  standstill  process.  It  has  struck  me  that  some  of  my  plants  have 
succumbed  to  the  heat  to  that  degree  as  to  have  become  too  indolent  to  give 
forth  leaves  and  flowers.  A  mighty  diapason  of  desire  has  gone  out  every¬ 
where  for  rain  ;  and  yet  we  all  still  look  for  the  welcome  rain-clouds  to  over¬ 
hang  “  all  the  thirsty  land,”  and  shower  forth  its  life-sustaining  benediction. 

My  Gladiolus  slowly  put  forth  their  flowers.  Madame  de  Yatry  was  the 
first  to  unveil  herself  to  me.  It  is  a  lovely  white  ground  flower,  with  yellowish 
tinge  and  carmine  stripes.  It  is  a  capital  variety  for  exhibition,  the  flowers 
forming  a  prominent  face  on  the  spike,  not  arranged  feather-like,  as  some  of 
the  varieties  are.  The  next  to  appear  was  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  a  pleasing 
shade  of  rosy  piuk,  with  carmine  marking.  I  fancy  this  variety  sometimes 
gets  confounded  with  Madame  Eugenie  Yerdier,  a  brilliant  crimson,  with 
yellow  centre.  So  far  only  these  two  are  yet  in  flower.  I  have  watered  very 
freely  at  the  roots,  occasionally  using  some  weak  guano  water.  The  plants 
have  grown  vigorously,  and  in  some  cases  I  am  getting  two  or  three  spikes 
from  a  bulb.  The  greatest  interest  centres  on  some  seedlings  from  France,  not 
one  of  which  have  I  yet  seen  in  bloom.  I  think  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
pleasures  of  gardening  consists  of  watching,  with  daily  increasing  interest,  the 
opening  of  seedling  flowers,  especially  when  the  cultivator  himself  has  also 
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been  the  hybridiser.  To  witness  the  uplifting  of  a  “new  creation”  in  the 
form  of  a  flower,  brings  round  that  ephemeral  “  thing  of  beauty”  a  charm 
something  akin  to  that  w’hich  thrills  through  the  being  of  a  devotee  to  science, 
when  some  new  discovery  comes  up  from  the  Lazarus- grave  of  existent  but 
hidden  life. 

My  window  within  doors  has  been  very  gay  during  the  past  month,  though 
it  could  not  vie  in  brilliancy  with  the  box  of  bedding  plants  Outside  of  it. 
From  this  the  hot  dry  sunny  days  have  called  forth  hundreds  of  blossoms  ;  and 
by  sprinkling  the  plants  overhead  night  and  morning  they  are  kept  fresh  and 
free  from  the  inevitable  accumulations  of  dust.  Inside  the  house  a  glass  dish 
of  Countess  of  Ellesmere  Petunia,  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  window, 
is  a  mass  of  rosy  crimson  flowers.  It  contains  about  six  plants — and  how  they 
revel  in  the  "warm  sun  by  day,  and  the  cooling  breath  of  the  evening  zephyr  ! 
When  their  part  is  played  a  rustic  vase,  filled  with  Thunbergias,  will  succeed 
them.  Though  these  last  are  making  rapid  growth,  I  am  yet  apprehensive 
that  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  to  flower  them. 

I  have  discarded  large-flowering  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  for  the  Zonale 
and  like  strains.  The  aphides  invested  the  others  far  too  closely — they  literally, 
besieged  them,  and  placed  them  under  strict  arrest.  Of  Zonales  I  have 
Madame  Vaucher,  almost  a  pure  white ;  Frederick  Desbois,  light  crimson 
centre,  with  white  edging ;  the  Old  Kingsbury  Pet,  and  Beauty  of  Dulwich, 
a  glowing  scarlet,  sent  out  by  Smiths’,  but  which  will  not  be  in  flower  for  a 
few  days.  I  hear  it  spoken  very  highly  of.  Then  a  plant  of  Christine,  in 
a  small  spot,  is  almost  flowering  itself  to  death ;  another  of  Quercifolium 
coccineum,  having  had  its  day,  is  quietly  reposing  in  the  shade,  preparing  for 
a  future  service. 

A  plant  of  Trachelium  cceruleum,  one  of  Bouvardia  leucantha,  and  a 
specimen  Fuchsia,  Venus  de  Medici,  all  in  full  flower,  are  unquestionably  the 
belles  of  my  monthly  seasons.  The  first-named  has  six  flower-stalks,  on  which 
there  are  something  like  thirty  trusses  of  small  tubular  lilac  flowers,  and 
numbers  issuing  likewise.  I  am  vastly  pleased  with  the  Trachelium  as  a 
window  plant.  The  Bouvardia  is  full  of  flower,  and  rapidly  throws  succession 
blossoms.  Its  showy  scarlet  flowers  are  very  attractive  in  a  window,  and  I 
hope  it  will  continue  to  bloom  for  some  weeks  to  come — 

“  Till  thy  bright  blossoms  wreathe  stern  Winter’s  brow, 

Like  glittering  stars  that  in  the  dark  skies  glow.” 

Quo. 


ON  GATHERING  AND  KEEPING  FRUIT, 

MORE  PARTICULARLY  PEARS  AND  APPLES. 

Of  all  the  many  and  various  operations  which  a  gardener  has  to  perform 
during  the  year,  there  are  few,  if  any,  that  require  to  be  done  with  more 
care,  attention,  and  judgment  than  the  gathering  and  keeping  of  fruit.  As 
the  time  for  doing  this  is  at  hand,  I  think  I  cannot  offer  anything  more 
seasonable  than  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 

To  gather  fruit  at  the  right  time,  to  preserve  it  in  good  order,  and  to  ripen 
it  properly,  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  one  for  which  considerable  accommodation 
and  convenience  are  indispensably  necessary ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  but 
no  more  strange  than  true,  a  structure  properly  adapted  for  the  keeping  of 
fruit  is  only  occasionally  to  be  met  with.  In  many  places  we  find  the  most 
wretched  makeshift  for  keeping  fruit — a  shed,  cellar,  or  loft — the  very  opposite 
of  those  principles  upon  which  a  fruit-room  should  be  built. 
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In  building  a  fruit-room,  the  principal  points  to  be  secured  are  a  low- 
uniform  temperature,  dryness,  darkness,  and  means  for  thorough  ventilation 
when  required.  The  interior  fittings  should  consist  of  boarded  shelves  and 
drawers.  The  boards  for  the  shelves  should  be  planed  smoothly,  and  should 
be  fitted  close  together.  In  most  places  it  is  usual  to  have  the  shelves  made 
of  narrow  laths,  with  openings  of  an  inch  or  more  between,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  worse,  as  all  the  finer  or  tender-skinned  Pears  get  marked 
by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  laths,  and  in  consequence  never  look  well  when 
dished-up. 

In  walking  round  a  gentleman’s  place  last  autumn,  myself  and  a  friend 
were  invited  by  the  gardener,  a  most  worthy  man,  by  the  way,  to  inspect  the 
contents  of  his  fruit-room.  We  found  a  goodly  assortment  of  the  best  Apples 
and  Pears.  The  collection  of  the  latter  was  extensive,  and  very  good  ;  but  I 
was  disappointed  with  the  storing  of  the  fruit,  and  the  interior  of  the  fruit- 
room.  In  the  first  place  there  was  a  window  large  enough  for  a  drawing¬ 
room.  wholly  unobscured,  which  let  in  a  floor  of  light,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  Pears  which  in  general  ripen  in  November  were  quite  fit  for  use  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  the  middle  of  October  ;  and  in  the  next  place  the 
shelves  were  of  narrow  laths,  with  large  openings  between.  On  these  the 
fruit,  when  there  happened  to  be  many  of  a  sort,  were  placed  in  heaps,  many 
between  the  openings  resting  on  the  edges  of  the  laths.  I  was  really  astonished 
at  this  state  of  things,  as  the  gardener  is  a  first-class  man,  and  I  expected  to 
find  things  different.  Nothing  takes  so  much  from  the  appearance  of  fruit  as 
being  marked.  Gardeners  in  general  are  so  well  aware  of  this,  that  they  take 
the  greatest  care  in  handling  Grapes,  Plums,  &c.,  not  to  rub  off  the  bloom. 
With  keeping  Pears  this  precaution  is  even  more  necessary,  as  the  slightest 
injury  they  sustain  by  handling  or  otherwise  shows  itself  very  distinctly, 
especially  if  they  happen  to  be  kept  a  day  or  two  after  they  are  taken  from  the 
fruit-room  before  they  are  dished-up  for  table.  The  fruit-room  should  undergo 
a  thorough  cleansing  before  any  fruit  is  stored  away.  The  whole  of  the 
shelves  and  drawers  should  be  well  scoured,  and  all  the  ventilation  possible 
should  be  given  to  dry  and  sweeten  the  place  before  any  fruit  is  brought 
into  it. 

All  fruit  intended  for  keeping  should  be  most  carefully  hand-picked.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  attended  to,  as  the  slightest  bruise 
or  injury  is  fatal  to  their  keeping  ;  and  yet  it  is  too  common  a  practice,  even 
when  hand-picked,  to  throw  the  fruit  roughly  into  a  basket,  thereby  seriously 
damaging  a  great  portion  of  it.  This  is  not  perceived  at  the  time,  but  after 
the  fruit  has  been  a  short  time  in  the  fruit-room,  the  spawn  of  fungi  soon 
establish  themselves  on  those  parts  of  the  fruit  which  were  injured  by  being 
thrown  into  the  basket,  and  decay  takes  place  long  before  people  are  aware  of 
it ;  and  when  discovered  they  are  astonished,  and  then  they  say  fruit  keeps 
badly,  not  thinking  that  they  themselves  are  to  blame.  Fruit  should  always 
be  handled  with  the  greatest  care  and  gentleness,  and  not  thrown  roughly  from 
one  basket  into  another,  and  then  on  to  the  fruit-room  shelves.  Some  people 
make  it  a  rule  to  gather  the  fruit  at  a  stated  time  every  year.  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  as  it  is  ready  two  or  three  weeks  sooner  some  seasons  than  others. 
All  fruit  intended  for  immediate  use,  or  that  is  fit  soon  after  gathering,  should 
remain  on  the  trees  until  nearly  ripe ;  but  all  fruit  intended  for  late  keeping 
should  be  gathered  before  ripening  proceeds  too  far,  as  when  fruit  once  arrives 
at  the  proper  state  of  ripening  it  begins  to  lose  its  quality,  and  ere  long  it  will 
begin  to  decay  naturally.  Every  sort  should  be  gathered  separately,  and  all 
the  small,  spotted,  or  shrivelled  ones  should  be  put  aside ;  then  the  finer  ones 
should  be  laid  carefullv  on  the  shelves  in  single  lavers,  if  there  be  sufficient 
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space  for  all  the  fruit ;  but  if  not  the  common  sorts  may  at  first  be  laid  two 
or  three  more  layers  deep,  and  as  the  earlier  sorts  are  used  they  can  then  be 
laid  thinner.  After  the  fruit  is  got  into  the  fruit-room  no  light  should  be 
admitted,  as  it  would  cause  the  fruit  to  lose  weight,  and  would  accelerate 
maturity.  Air  should  be  admitted  night  and  day  until  about  the  1st  of 
November ;  by  that  time  the  sweating  of  the  fruit  will  to  a  great  extent  be 
over,  and  the  house  can  be  closed.  The  choicer  kinds  of  Pears  and  Apples, 
after  sweating,  should  be  put,  when  quite  dry,  very  carefully  into  the  drawers. 
All  the  sorts  should  be  properly  labelled  with  the  date  when  gathered,  and  the 
time  they  generally  ripen  at.  The  whole  of  the  fruit  should  be  carefully 
looked  over  every  other  day,  and  every  fruit,  the  moment  the  slightest  spot  or 
sign  of  decay  is  perceived,  should  be  removed,  as,  if  allowed  to  remain  to 
decay,  the  spawn  of  the  fungus  will  spread  in  all  directions,  and  settle  on 
every  fruit  that  has  the  smallest  speck  of  injury.  During  the  whole  of  the 
winter  months  ventilation  should  only  be  had  recourse  to  when  absolutely 
necessary  to  carry  off  any  exhalations  or  impurities  that  may  be  in  the 
atmosphere.  A  uniform,  steady,  low  temperature,  with  a  dry  atmosphere, 
should  at  all  times  be  maintained,  and  the  fruit  should  be  handled  or  touched 
as  little  as  possible.  By  attending  carefully  to  these  matters  I  have  never 
experienced  the  least  difficulty  in  keeping  Pears  and  Apples  a  long  time,  in  the 
best  possible  condition. 

Gathering  the  fruit  carefully  at  the  proper  time ;  handling  it  as  little  as 
possible,  and  with  gentleness  ;  keeping  the  atmosphere  dry,  and  maintaining  a 
low,  steady,  uniform  temperature  of  about  from  40°  to  45 Q  ;  looking  over  the 
fruit  frequently,  and  picking  out  any  that  show  the  slightest  symptom  of  decay 
the  moment  it  is  perceived — these  are  the  great  points  to  be  attended  to ;  and, 
when  properly  attended  to,  they  never  fail  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Stourton.  M.  Saul. 


THE  DAHLIA  AND  ITS  ENEMIES. 

Years  ago,  when  the  cultivation  of  the  king  of  autumn  flowers  wTas  at  its 
zenith,  and  when  silver  cups  of  considerable  value  were  offered  as  prizes  in  nearly 
every  town  of  importance  in  the  kingdom,  it  was  considered  only  necessary 
that  the  blooms  should  be  in  some  way  shaded  when  they  were  partly  expanded, 
and  that  small  flower-pots  should  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  sticks  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  entrapping  earwigs  ;  but,  now-a-days,  the  earwig  is  quite  a  secondary 
consideration — the  thrips,  both  black  and  brown,  demands  almost  entirely  the 
attention  of  the  cultivator.  He  has  also  closely  to  look  after  the  black  and 
green  aphis,  and  grubs  of  every  form  and  hue  ;  but  the  thrips,  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  in  many  other  parts,  has  for  the  last  few  years  quite  baffled  the 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  the  most  industrious  grower.  I  will  now  men¬ 
tion  the  only  remedy  I  have  ever  known  for  this  pest,  and  must  thank  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Slough,  for  giving  me  the  hint.  Cold  water  is  the  dread  of  the 
thrips ;  but  this  must  be  applied  before  the  buds  show  colour,  or  the  damage 
will  be  done.  Two  men,  a  syringe,  and  a  bucket  of  clean  cold  water  are  the 
requisites ;  immediately  a  bud  is  well  syringed,  a  bag  made  of  tiffany,  or  some 
muslin-like  material,  must  be  put  on,  and  when  the  bloom  is  nearly  full  blown 
the  bag  should  be  taken  off  and  replaced  by  a  cover.  One  or  two  days  before 
the  show  will  be  sufficient  for  this.  At  the  time  of  writing  I  have  fifteen 
hundred  bags  on  the  Dahlia  buds,  and  if  this  expedient  had  not  been  resorted 
to,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  cut  a  bloom  fit  to  exhibit.  Amateur  Dahlia 
growers  will,  perhaps,  be  thankful  for  another  hint.  Botten  manure  is  gener- 
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ally  used  for  mulching,  but  this  year  being  unusually  dry  all  the  available 
manure  was  used  for  this  purpose.  Happening  to  have  at  command  a  quantity 
of  marl,  I  gave  instructions  for  that  to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  the  ground 
to  have  a  good  soaking  of  water  before  the  marl  was  applied.  I  find  that  it  is 
far  preferable  to  manure,  for  several  reasons — it  does  not  harbour  earwigs,  as 
all  manure  will,  nor  does  it  so  soon  lose  the  moisture,  consequently  the  ground 
is  much  cooler — in  fact,  the  plants  will  soon  show  by  the  colour  of  the  foliage 
and  the  size  of  the  buds,  that  they  greatly  approve  of  the  application. 

The  Cedars ,  Castle  Btomivich.  Charles  James  Perry. 


BOTANY  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Lesson  YIII. 


The  plants  we  have  hitherto  been  studying  all  belonged  to  the  class  known 
as  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons,  terms  which  we  shall  see  the  meaning  of  anon. 
Those  that  form  the  subjects  of  the  present  lesson  are  Endogens  or  Monocoty¬ 
ledons.  The  first  example  we  shall  take  is  the  Iris  (Iris  germanica,  jig.  1). 
In  the  preceding  plants  you 
have  seen  that  the  two  en¬ 
velopes  of  the  flower  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other — that 
is,  you  can  easily  distinguish 
the  calyx  from  the  corolla, 
the  former  being  green,  or 
very  slightly  coloured,  and 
the  latter  brightly  coloured, 
and  having  a  more  or  less 
powerful  scent.  In  the  flower 
of  the  Iris  the  two  envelopes 
are  of  the  same  nature,  and 
one  could  suppose,  on  seeing 
them  coloured  with  brilliant 
shades,  that  there  is  no  ex¬ 
terior,  but  only  an  interior 
envelope,  composed  of  two 
series  of  leaves.  This  many 
botanists  believe  to  be  the 
case ;  but,  whatever  it  may 
be,  we  shall  continue  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  distinguishing  cha¬ 
racters  of  calyx  and  corolla. 

The  calyx,  then,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  richly- coloured 
leaves.  These  leaves  are 
spreading  outwards  ;  then 
they  unite  in  a  very  slender 
tube,  which  loses  by  degrees 
its  colour,  becomes  green, 
and  is  consolidated  with  the 

i  TT  Fig.  1. — Iris  germanica. 

triangular  ovary.  Here  you 

meet  with  the  complicated  union  you  have  already  seen  in  the  Pear  or  the 
Apple.  The  calyx  has  formed  a  tube,  which  envelopes  the  ovary,  apart  from 
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Fig.  2. — Pistil  of  Iris 
germanica. 


which  it  cannot  be  distinguished;  then,  at  the  part  where  its  three  leaves 
become  free,  and  it  resumes  its  brilliant  colours,  you  see  the  corolla  and  the 
stamens  take  their  rise. 

It  appears,  from  this  disposition,  that  the  ovary  seems  to  be  below  the 
calyx,  but  in  reality  it  is  above  it ;  and  the  illusion  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  calyx  is  united  with  it,  and  becomes  part  of  its 

substance  in  taking  its  colour  and  its  form. 

The  three  leaves  of  the  corolla  are  erect,  and  much 
shorter  than  those  of  the  calyx.  As  to  the  three  stamens, 
they  lie  on  the  sepals  or  leaves  of  the  calyx.  Observe  the 
large  anthers  poised  on  the  top  of  the  filaments  of  the  sta¬ 
mens — they  open  by  two  long  slits,  which  are  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

Let  us  now  study  the  central  organ  or  ovary.  Begin 
by  removing  the.  three  external  leaves,  then  the  three  in¬ 
ternal,  then  the  three  stamens.  There  remain  in  the  centre 
three  blades  not  less  brilliant  than  those  which  you  have 
just  removed  (jig-  2).  These  blades  are  curved  back  on  the 
stamens,  and  conceal  them  under  their  external  surface ; 
they  are  slightly  split  at  their  summit.  Observe  below 
this  split,  on  the  exterior  side,  a  small  opening  (st)  like 
an  incision  through  the  tissue  of  each  blade.  It  is  by  this 
gaping  mouth  that  fecundation  takes  place  ;  it  is  the  orifice 
of  a  small  tube  which  passes  down  the  centre  of  the  blade, 
and  leads  to  the  cells  of  the  ovary.  This  you  can  easily 
verify  by  passing  a  bristle  down  the  passage. 

Now  split  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  longitudinally,  right 
down  to  the  base  of  the  triangular  ovary,  and  you  will  see  that  the  three 
coloured  blades  of  which  it  is  composed  are  united  in  one.  Examine  the 
ovary ;  cut  it  transversely  by  small  successive  slices  (jig.  3),  and 
you  will  see  three  cavities  or  cells  containing  the  seeds.  These 
seeds  are  fixed  by  a  double  series  to  the  interior  angle  of  each 
cavity. 

Let  us  now  take  the  Orchis  (Orchis  mascula).  The  flowers 
of  this  plant  are  irregular  in  all  their  parts,  and  very  difficult  to 
study  ;  but  if  you  follow  minutely  our  directions,  this  lesson  will 
afford  a  great  amount  of  pleasure. 

Procure  a  flower-spike  of  an  Orchis,  and  select  a  flower  which 
is  about  ready  to  expand  (jig.  4).  Remove  first  the  small,  straight, 
and  coloured  leaf  (b),  which  accompanies  each  flower,  and  which 

s  is  called  a  bract ;  then  carefully  open  the  flower  and 

you  will  meet  with — first  an  external  envelope  or 
calyx  of  three  leaves  (s,  s,  s),  forming  a  semicircle, 
and  coloured  as  those  of  the  second  envelope  are 
(just  as  in  the  Iris).  The  leaf  in  the  middle  of  the 
three  is  a  little  curved  over  the  central  organ,  and 
forms  a  sort  of  casque  or  hood.  Cut  these  three 
leaves  in  their  free  portion — (I  say  free ,  for  you  see 
the  ovary  situated  below,  which  indicates  that  the 
inferior  half  of  the  leaves  are  incorporated  with  it) — 
and  inside  of  these  three  leaves  you  will  see  three 
others  free  in  almost  their  whole  length.  These  are 
the  petals  of  the  corolla,  two  of  which  are  alike  (p,  p), 
and  situated  before  the  casque  or  hood ;  and  one  formed  entirely  different 


Fig.  3 


Section 
of  the  ovary 
of  Iris. 


Fig.  4.— Flower  of  Orchis 
mascula. 
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spreads  outwards,  like  a  large  hanging  lip  (l),  and  extends  at  the  base  in  the 
form  of  a  long  spur  (sp). 

In  the  middle  of  the  flower  rises  a  column,  which  bears  at  the  same  time 
both  the  male  and  female  organs,  a  singular  disposition  which  we  have  not  had 
an  illustration  of  in  any  of  our  former  lessons.  On  its  summit  is  the  male 
organ,  which  is  not  in  the  usual  form  of  a  stamen  and  anther,  but  simply 

a  body  of  two  small  cells, 
which  each  open  by  a  slit. 
If  you  introduce  the  point  of 
a  needle  into  one  of  these 
cells,  you  will  bring  out  a 
small  green  mass  composed 
of  angular  grains,  which  hold 
together  by  a  very  thin 
elastic  thread ;  this  mass  at¬ 
taches  itself  to  a  very  slender 
support,  which  is  inserted, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  cell,  on  a  small  knob 
covered  with  a  plate,  which 
is  easily  removed.  These 
green  masses  are  the  pollen. 
When  the  period  of  fecund¬ 
ation  arrives,  they  come  out 
from  their  cell  and  hang 
downwards,  the  small  foot 
which  sustains  them  pre¬ 
venting  them  from  falling. 
They  remain  suspended,  and 
are  applied  against  a  large 
shining  surface  (st),  which 
you  see  below  the  small  knob 
that  retains  their  foot.  This 
surface  is  the  stigma,  or  that 
part  of  the  pistil  intended  to 
receive  the  pollen.  These  pollen-grains,  becoming  gummed  to  the  humid 

sticky  surface  of  the  stigma,  soon  separate  and  dissolve, 
and  fecundation  is  accomplished.  As  to  the  long  slender 
body  of  the  ovary  (o),  under  the  free  envelopes  of  the 
flower,  if  you  observe  it  in  a  flower  which  has  been 
some  time  expanded,  it  is  twisted  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  lip  and  spur,  which  in  the  early  period  of  its  de¬ 
velopment  formed  the  upper  part  of  the  flower,  are 
become  the  lower  part. 

We  come  now  to  a  very  different 
organisation  of  flower  to  any  we  have 
hitherto  met  with.  It  is  the  Oak 
(Quercus  pedunculata,  jfo/.  5). 

In  this  tree  you  meet  with,  as  you 
did  in  the  Melon,  flowers  of  different 
natures,  one  being  staminate  or  fertilis¬ 
ing  flowers,  and  the  others  pistillate  or 
fruit-bearing.  On  those  long  cottony  bunches  of  about  an  inch  in  length 
( fid'  6),  we  meet  with  the  male  or  staminate  flowers,  arranged  spirally  on  what 


Fig.  5.— The  Oak  (Quercus  pedunculata). 


Fig.  7.  —  A  male 
flower  of  the  Oak 
magnified. 
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Fig.  8— Female 
flower  of  the 
Oak  magni¬ 
fied. 


Fig  10.— Trans¬ 
verse  section 
of  the  female 
flower  of  the 
Oak. 


are  called  catkins.  Each  of  these  flowers  contains  from  five  to  ten  stamens, 
inserted  at  the  base  of  a  sort  of  envelope,  composed  of  some  dry  leaves  {fig.  7). 
There  is  no  interior  envelope ;  outside  of  the  single 
envelope  there  is  a  scale  of  the  same  colour,  shorter 
and  broader. 

The  female  flowers  are  much  less  numerous. 

They  are  scattered  on  stalks  more  or  less  long.  Each 
of  them  {fig.  8),  is  encompassed  in  its  lower  half 
by  a  small  cup.  This  cup  is  formed  of  numerous 
short  and  thickly-set  scales.  If  you  cut  the  flower 
longitudinally  in  two  halves  {fig.  9),  inside  of  the  cup  or 
involucre  (inv),  is  another  envelope  of  six  leaves,  free  at  their  extremity 

only  (cal),  and  united  together  and 
with  the  ovary  (oy).  This  ovary 
is  crowned  by  three  small  brown 
crests  (st),  which  are  the  stigmas. 

If  you  cut  the  female  flower  trans¬ 
versely  {fig.  10),  you  will  see  it  is 
divided  into  three  cavities,  each  of 
which  encloses  two  seeds.  We  shall 
see,  in  a  subsequent  lesson,  the 
changes  that  this  organ  undergoes 
in  its  development  before  it  becomes  the  fruit, 
which  is  called  an  acorn  {fig.  11). 


Fig.  9.— Section  of  the  female 
flower  of  the  Oak  magnified. 


Fig.  11.— Fruit 
of  the  Oak. 


ELSENHAM  HALL  GARDENS. 

A  recent  trip  into  Hertfordshire  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit 
to  Elsenham  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Rush,  a  generous  patroness  of  horti¬ 
culture.  Though  not  prominently  a  pattern  of  horticultural  excellence,  it  is 
yet  a  scene  of  operations  the  inspection  of  which  amply  repays  a  visit ;  for 
here,  what  is  done,  is  done  well,  with  a  patient  thoroughness  that  is  seen 
expressed  on  every  hand. 

Descending  from  the  avenue  by  a  circuitous  path  through  the  shrubbery,  a 
piece  of  ornamental  water  is  reached,  situate  at  the  bottom  of  a  gentle  declivity, 
on  the  steep  of  which  is  the  dwelling-house.  By  this  water  flourishes  some 
fine  specimens  of  ornamental  trees.  Conspicuous  among  them  was  a  gigantic 
Tulip  Tree,  yet  in  bloom.  Contiguous  were  grand  specimens  of  the  Fern-leaved 
Lime,  a  Fern-leaved  Beech,  and  here  and  there,  in  curious  outline,  an  upright 
Thorn,  destitute  of  those  “  sharp  ligneous  shoots”  with  which  Nature  furnishes 
this  family,  as  if  they  were  among  the  warriors  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
This  rising  ground  is  the  site  of  the  flower  garden  ;  between  it  and  the  water 
is  a  belt  of  Conifers,  which  included  a  splendid  and  healthy  specimen  of  Picea 
nobilis,  some  20  feet  in  height,  P.  excelsa,  and  in  marked  contrast  P.  pygmaea. 

Though  bearing  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  intense  drought,  that  in  its 
parched  grip  forces  the  fettered  land  to  articulate  a  passionate  desire  that  the 
“  fountains  of  the  mighty  deep”  might  be  broken  up,  by  which  to  slake  its 
burning  thirst,  the  flower  garden  was  yet  a  picture  of  beauty.  It  was  destitute 
of  that  artificial  aspect  that  in  some  gardens  seems  to  strangle  and  suffocate 
the  natural  and  voluntary  grace  that  must  not  be  wholly  lost.  It  was  not  all 
glare  or  all  verdure,  but  a  happy  and  successful  combination  of  the  two  indis¬ 
pensable  ingredients.  I  was  pleased  both  with  the  arrangement  and  effect  of 
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a  pair  of  beds,  each  composed  of  three  lobes.  The  one  had  a  centre  of  Perilla 
nankinensis,  surrounded  with  Golden  Chain  Geraniums,  Koniga  variegata,  and 
Lobelia  speciosa.  The  twin  bed  had  Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  Bijou  Variegated  Geranium,  Baron  Hugel,  and  Cerastium  tomen- 
tosum.  There  was  a  vigour  and  a  vividness  about  the  foliage  of  the  Amaran¬ 
thus  that  specially  attracted  notice.  Mr.  Plester,  the  gardener,  informed  me 
that  he  found  it  succeeded  best  in  a  rich  soil.  This  cuts  athwart  the  theory 
that  has  been  broached — that  to  secure  the  bright  hue  of  the  foliage  of  the 
Amaranthus  it  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation,  and  to  my  mind 
triumphantly  refuted  it.  Cerastium  tomentosum  and  C.  Biebersteini  were 
largely  used  for  edging ;  so  also  was  Veronica  variegata.  It  was  pegged-dowm, 
and  the  dry  weather  seemed  to  bring  out  the  variegation  very  distinctly.  The 
Cerastiums  were  very  dwarf  and  healthy.  Whenever  the  edges  of  the  beds 
are  trimmed  by  the  shears,  the  Cerastiums  are  subjected  to  the  same  process, 
and  in  consequence  they  are  always  dwarf,  dense,  and  symmetrical.  Several 
of  the  leading  kinds  of  Verbenas  were  here  bedded  out.  The  best  were 
Annihilator,  bright  crimson,  with  conspicuous  white  eye,  very  strong,  and 
retaining  its  colour  in  the  hottest  weather  ;  Foxhunter,  brilliant  scarlet,  dwarf 
close  habit,  and  very  free ;  Etonia,  purple,  with  white  eye,  very  effective  ; 
Lord  Craven,  vivid  crimson,  a  first-class  bedding  variety ;  and  Parfait  Madeleine, 
mottled  purple,  an  old  variety,  but  of  sterling  worth  as  a  bedding  variety  in 
hot  seasons.  Among  bedding  Geraniums  Punch  was  remarkably  fine  ;  so  also 
was  Moret  Martin,  Rosea  Superba,  Beaton’s  Nosegay,  and  Frederick  Desbois, 
bright  carmine  centre,  edged  with  white,  very  free-flowering  and  showy. 

I  saw  here  Madame  Ferguson  Petunia  used  as  a  bedder,  and  very  effective 
it  was ;  the  plants  were  crowded  with  blossoms  from  head  to  foot.  A  single 
dark  purple,  called  Beauty,  was  one  of  the  best  of  that  shade  of  colour  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  double  variety,  Elise  Matthieu,  was  also  bedded  out,  but  many 
of  the  flowers  were  destitute  of  the  clear  white  blotches  that  make  it  so 
attractive.  Dotted  about  the  shrubbery  were  patches  of  the  bright  yellow- 
flowered  CEnothera  prostrata ;  it  was  full  of  blossoms,  and  it  remains  in  bloom 
for  a  considerable  period.  GE.  macrocarpa  greeted  me  frequently,  holding  out 
its  large  yellow  flowers  towards  the  brilliant  sun.  It  is  propagated  here  in  the 
spring  by  simply  plucking  off  the  side  shoots  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
pricking  them  into  the  open  borders,  where  they  quickly  form  vigorous  plants. 
Mr.  Plester  informed  me  that  he  scarcely  had  a  failure ;  while  under  the  old 
system  of  endeavouring  to  strike  them  in  heat  during  the  summer,  failure  was 
the  invariable  result. 

It  was  clearly  demonstrated  here  that  Lobelia  Paxtoniana  will  not  come  so 
true  from  seed  as  its  twin  sister,  L.  speciosa.  The  majority  of  the  seedlings 
raised  from  it  were  miserable  rubbish,  fit  only  for  the  refuse-heap. 

Crossing  the  avenue  to  the  Rose  garden,  I  observed  a  large  plant  of  the 
curious  Venetian  Sumach,  called  also,  I  believe,  the  Wig  Tree  of  South  America. 
It  was  laden  with  tufts  of  thread-like  flowers,  which  made  it  an  object  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest. 

The  Roses  were  resting  after  their  summer  display,  preparing  for  their 
period  of  bloom  during  the  autumn.  Some  Hollyhocks  were  exhibiting  their 
first  flowers,  but  only  a  few  were  yet  in  bloom.  Mr.  Plester  is  a  constant 
exhibitor  of  both  of  these  flowers  at  our  metropolitan  as  well  at  some  of  the 
provincial  exhibitions ;  fruit,  also,  he  occasionally  shows  with  great  credit, 
and  not  without  corresponding  success. 

•  In  the  kitchen  garden  and  forcing-houses  the  presence  of  a  master  hand 
was  everywhere  visible.  All  that  skill  and  care  could  do  was  working  out  the 
result  aimed  at  in  ever-widening  circles  of  development.  At  the  autumn 
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Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Mr.  Plester’s  fruit  is  generally  in  the  front  rank  of 
excellence. 

I  think  it  is  put  down  to  the  credit  of  one  of  our  great  horticultural 
authorities,  that  he  once  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Purple  Beech  could  not 
attain  to  a  luxuriant  growth  in  this  country.  I  saw  here  some  remarkably 
large  specimens,  growing  by  a  piece  of  ornamental  water  in  rich  luxuriance, 
the  trees  being  yet  comparatively  young  in  years.  Here,  at  least,  was  an 
exception  to  an  expressed  rule ;  but  it  may  be  that  the  situation  was  a  very 
favourable  one,  sheltered  as  they  were  by  a  belt  of  trees  on  a  rising  ground, 
and  drinking  in  from  the  water  at  their  feet  the  elements  that  went  to  con¬ 
stitute  them  the  peers  of  their  order. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  I  observed  Mr.  Rivers’s  Plums  Prolific  and 
Favourite  ;  they  are  famous  croppers,  and  very  early,  though  the  fruit  was  but 
of  ordinary  flavour.  They  will  be  of  value  for  kitchen  purposes,  if  not 
admissible  to  the  dessert-table. 

These  few  notes  are  hurriedly  written,  and  imperfectly  arranged.  The  hints 
sought  to  be  thrown  out  may  perchance  be  of  service  to  some  as  a  means  to  widen 
their  experience  and  enlarge  their  knowledge,  the  possession  of  which  incites  to 
increased  exertion,  because  it  is  always  wedded  to  pleasurable  emotions. 

Quo. 


A  FEW  HINTS  TO  THE  AMATEUR 

ON  THE  LAYING  OUT  AND  FORMING  THAT  PORTION  OF  HIS  GARDEN 
WHICH  IS  TO  BE  APPROPRIATED  TO  FLOWERS. 

Having  in  a  former  paper  dilated  upon  the  great  importance  and  necessity 
of  thorough  drainage,  we  will  not  attempt  again  its  repetition,  but  merely 
endorse  our  remarks  in  reference  to  that  subject  for  the  kitchen  garden  as  of 
equal  value  in  this  case ;  and  we  would  recommend  the  amateur  to  secure  a 
good  outfall  for  the  water,  and  to  introduce  such  drains  as  will  insure  him  a 
perfectly  dry  surface. 

Perhaps  the  description  of  house  to  which  these  remarks  will  be  most 
suited,  will  be  that  called  by  Loudon  a  third  or  fourth-rate  suburban  residence. 
Such  houses  are  common  now  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  constitute 
generally  the  homes  of  amateur  gardeners ;  whilst  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis  their  name  is  legion.  We  do  not  intend  that  our  remarks  should  apply 
to  houses  amalgamated  together  in  rows,  but  we  would  speak  of  detached  villas — 
say  of  houses  having  from  eight  to  twelve  rooms  each — such  being  the  houses 
mostly  tenanted  by  those  persons  who  pursue  gardening  in  the  spirit  of  amateurs. 

It  is  indeed  a  lamentable  thing  to  witness  the  deficiency  of  good  taste 
which  prevails  even  among  persons  of  thorough  education.  Persons  well 
versed  in  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting,  when  taken  into  a  garden  are 
found  to  have  but  slight  appreciation  or  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  breadth 
and  harmony.  In  the  laying  out  of  every  place  it  is  most  important  to  group 
the  plants,  and  to  preserve  large  spaces  of  open  lawn  in  places,  so  as  to 
contrast  with  the  flowing  lines  and  intricacy  of  the  shrubs  and  trees.  The 
uninformed  amateur,  having  a  quantity  of  plants  to  dispose  of  on  a  piece  of 
lawn,  would  probably  dot  and  fritter  them  all  over  it,  producing  a  perfect 
sameness — a  perfect  monotony  of  character ;  whilst  the  artistic  disposer,  on 
the  contrary,  would  create,  by  his  disposition  of  the  plants,  a  perfect  and 
beautiful  whole.  True  taste  in  gardening  matters  does  not  depend  upon  this 
or  that  person’s  whim  or  pleasure,  but  all  that  is  sound  in  it  is  based  upon 
decisive  rules.  Everything  that  is  done,  therefore,  must  be  thus  decided  upon. 
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One  might  as  well  attempt  to  build  a  cathedral  without  foundation,  as  to  lay 
out  a  garden  without  reference  to  first  principles.  In  former  days  the  mantle 
of  landscape  gardening  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  few,  but  in  these  later  times 
its  supporters  are  much  more  numerous.  We  would,  therefore,  advise  the 
amateur  who  contemplates  laying  out  the  grounds  of  a  villa,  not  to  trust  too 
much  to  his  own  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a 
landscape  gardener ;  let  him  furnish  a  plan  and  specification,  if  no  more. 

We  will  now  give  to  the  amateur  what  we  think  and  believe  to  be  the 
principal  objects  to  which  his  attention  should  be  directed ;  with  the  more 
particular  objects  of  each  place  it  will  be  best  for  the  landscape  gardener  to 
deal.  We  will,  therefore,  suppose  that  we  have  a  third  or  fourth-rate  suburban 
villa  to  deal  with — (when  I  say  suburban,  I  mean  so  with  regard  to  any  large 
town) — and  that  it  is  an  isolated  building.  Let  the  proprietor  visit  it  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  landscape  gardener,  and  let  him  suggest  such  trees  and  groups  of 
trees  as  he  thinks  necessary,  not  forgetting  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Deodar,  and 
Walnut,  the  last  of  which  is,  when  old,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in 
nature.  To  these  may  be  added  such  trees  as  tend  to  harmonise  the  place 
with  its  surrounding  scenery.  The  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  will  probably  be  used  as  a  drawing-room  and  best  parlour,  and, 
therefore,  there  should  be  a  small  terrace  outside  of  the  windows,  filled  with 
Flora’s  gems.  From  this  we  will  suppose  the  ground  to  slope  gently  away ; 
and  here  we  would  form  a  pleasure-ground,  keeping  the  large-growing  and 
ponderous  trees  on  the  outside,  and  filling  up  our  Strawberry-borders  with  such 
things  as  Lilacs,  Almonds,  double  scarlet  Thorns,  white  Thorns,  double  Furze. 
Syringas,  Laburnums,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Ribes  sanguineum,  making 
up  the  salient  angles  of  our  borders  with  groups  of  Scarlet  or  other  Thorn, 
and  introducing  upright  forms,  as  the  Cypress,  red  Cedar,  &c.,  in  contrast  with 
the  vegetation  of  the  country,  which,  we  presume,  we  should  see  beyond  our 
garden,  by  preserving  its  centre  free  from  spot  or  fritter.  We  should  be  very 
particular  in  not  dotting  any  flowers  on  the  surface  of  this  lawn,  for  the  reasons 
before  named ;  and  we  think  that  the  colour  placed  by  the  drawing-room 
window  will  be  very  telling,  and  contribute  to  form  a  perfect  whole,  as  seen  in 
connection  with  the  lawn,  which,  if  disfigured  by  little  spots  and  morsels  of 
colour,  would  only  appear  to  be  a  thing  of  “  shreds  and  patches.” 

The  kitchen  garden  would  naturally  follow  the  pleasure  ground,  in  the 
slope ;  but  we  think  if  it  could  be  otherwise  arranged  it  would  be  better.  The 
flower  garden,  bordered  by  sylvan  and  rural  scenery,  would  be  very  pretty ; 
but  we  think  there  would  be  a  discrepancy  in  looking  over  this  as  a  whole,  and 
should  prefer,  if  we  could,  to  find  another  situation  in  which  to  place  it.  The 
bare  dug-up  quarters,  in  the  winter  would  not  look  well  from  the  house,  nor 
would  the  military  drill  of  Scarlet  Runners  and  tall  Peas  enhance  the  view  to 
the  picturesque  admirer. 

Supposing  the  amateur  to  be  a  florist  he  had  better  have  his  beds  for 
flower  culture  in  the  kitchen  garden;  but  he  might  form  a  pattern  for  his 
rosarium  in  his  pleasure  ground,  taking  care  not  to  dot  it  all  over  with  standard 
Roses,  as  is  too  generally  done.  The  Rose  is  a  beautiful  flower,  but  a  lawn 
decorated  with  a  quantity  of  standards,  of  inverted,  mop-like  form,  is  most 
ugly  and  monotonous.  We  never  remember  to  have  been  struck  with  this  as 
we  were  on  seeing  the  celebrated  garden  made  by  the  great  gardening  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  at  Blenheim.  The  spot  of  ground  was  lovely — a  steep  bank, 
sloping  to  a  glorious  lake,  studded  with  the  gigantic  stems  of  Oaks,  which  had 
been  tenants  of  the  royal  forest  of  Woodstock ;  but  here,  beautiful  as  were 
the  Roses,  the  effect  was  forlorn,  as  they  destroyed  all  the  breadth  which  gave 
such  magnificent  effect  to  the  noble  trunks  of  the  trees.  The  Duke  was 
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certainly  a  very  clever  gardener,  as  his  creations  at  White  Knights  showed 
him  to  be  ;  but  at  Blenheim  he  failed,  through  frittering  the  place  all  over  with 
standard  Roses. 

While  we  thus  would  warn  our  readers  from  the  too  frequent  use  of 
standard  Roses,  we  must  admit  the  beauty  of  their  effect  as  pillars  and  as 
dwarfs  ;  also  for  covering  trellissed  seats,  &c.,  they  are  quite  apropos,  and  have 
a  lovely  effect ;  but  we  protest  against  them  as  objects  of  beauty,  particularly 
during  that  long  period  which  succeeds  to  the  blooming  season. 

Loudon  mentions,  in  his  “  Suburban  Gardener,”  the  idea  of  making  walks 
by  planting  Pear  trees,  and  with  them  Vines,  the  shoots  from  which  would 
festoon  themselves  over  the  walks,  and  form  quite  an  Italian  promenade.  This 
we  have  never  seen  carried  out,  but  should  think  it  very  practicable  and  very 
pretty.  It  might  be  done,  we  think,  in  the  grounds  of  a  rather  small  place,  and 
would  lend  a  charming  variety  to  the  situation. 

We  would  advise  those  amateurs  who  are  about  to  proceed  in  this  work  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  their  landscape  gardener  at  once,  and  be  quite  prepared 
to  commence  planting  in  November,  which  is  the  most  fit  and  proper  season  to 
succeed  with  it.  Plans  well  conceived  and  well  carried  out  are  sure  to  carry 
with  them  an  amount  of  success  which  must  be  satisfactory. 

Amersham.  Henry  Bailey,  C.M.R.H.S. 


FLOWERING  OF  THE  CLOTH  OF  GOLD  ROSE. 

In  an  article  upon  Roses,  written  by  a  high  authority  on  this  popular  class  of 
flowers,  I  observed,  in  his  criticism  upon  the  merits  of  the  above-named  Rose, 
that  it  is  too  delicate  and  shy-flowering  to  be  recommended  for  out-door  cultiva¬ 
tion  farther  north  than  the  midland  counties. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  statement,  coming  from  one  who  is  otherwise  so 
valuable  a  guide,  might  deter  many  north  of  his  line  of  limit  from  attempting  its 
cultivation.  Now,  it  is  my  own  opinion  that  it  will  succeed  perfectly,  with  proper 
treatment,  in  favoured  spots,  all  over  the  kingdom,  especially  if  grown  against  a 
south  wall,  and  in  sheltered  situations.  It  grows  and  flowers  at  this  place,  which 
is  situate  on  the  south  shores  of  the  Moray  Frith,  in  latitude  57°  38'.  There  is  at 
the  present  time  a  number  of  flowers  fully  expanded  in  different  situations,  some 
of  them  being  upon  shoots  that  were  budded  last  August.  The  principal  display 
is,  however,  upon  a  strong  established  branch,  which  was  budded  upon  the  Yellow 
Banksian  twelve  years  ago,  which  is  growing  against  the  south  front  of  my 
dwelling-house.  This  stock,  I  find,  is  admirably  adapted  for  it.  We  have,  also, 
growing  on  the  plant  of  the  Banksian,  and  dispersed  through  the  branches  of  each 
other,  the  following  sorts — viz. :  Lamarque,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Solfaterre,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Geant  des  Batailles,  Baronne  Prevost,  Madame  Rivers.  The  Cloth 
of  Gold,  being  the  most  tender,  was  sadly  cut  up  by  the  severe  frost  of  December, 
1860.  The  following  spring  it  had  to  be  shortened-back  to  within  a  foot  of  its 
junction.  Since  that  time  it  has  again  rallied,  and  is  now  covering  about  the  same 
space  it  had  done  previously. 

What  I  consider,  however,  my  greatest  success  with  this  beautiful  Rose, 
occurred  in  the  year  1852,  a  notice  of  which  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
of  the  same  year,  page  597.  From  a  bud  inserted  on  the  common  China,  on  the 
9th  July  the  year  previous,  twenty  flowers  were  produced  in  about  the  space  of 
twelve  months  from  the  time  of  its  insertion.  It  started  into  growth  shortly  after 
budding,  and  grew  feet  the  same  year.  The  following  spring  it  was  allowed  to 
break  as  high  as  the  frost  had  not  injured  it,  and  seven  of  its  uppermost  buds 
produced  flowers. 

I  find  the  flowers  generally  best  from  the  tops  of  the  grossest  shoots  of  the 
former  year’s  growth,  and  these  I  have  carefully  preserved. 

Gordon  Castle.  J.  Webster. 
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THE  PEAR  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

( Continued  from  'page  187.) 

BALOSSE, — Lir  d’ Air. 

Identification. — Liron  d’Air.  Notices  Pom.  iii.  8. 

Fruit  2£  inches  long  and  the  same  in  diameter,  roundish  turbinate.  Skin 
rough,  thick,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  shaded  with  brown,  but  as  it  ripens  it 
becomes  yellow,  and  is  then  coloured  with  red.  Eye  large  and  open,  with 
long  leafy  segments,  set  in  a  wide  and  rather  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch 
long,  slender,  and  woody,  attached  without  depression,  and  with  a  fleshy 
swelling  on  one  side  of  it.  Flesh  yellow,  crisp,  sugary,  and  perfumed. 

A  cooking  Pear,  grown  extensively  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chalons-sur- 
Marne,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  for  nearly  three  centuries  as  the  great 
resource  of  the  farming  and  working  class.  It  is  an  excellent  Pear  when 
cooked,  and  keeps  remarkably  well  till  March,  when  in  some  seasons  it  may  be 
used  in  the  dessert. 

The  tree  is  an  immense  bearer,  one  tree  producing,  on  an  average,  twenty- 
four  bushels  of  fruit. 

BARLAND. — Knight . 

Identification. — Pom.  Heref.  t.  27.  Lindl.  Guide  414.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  n.  29. 

Figure. — Pom.  Heref.  t.  27. 

Fruit  small  and  obovate.  Skin  dull  green,  considerably  covered  with 
grey  russet.  Eye  large  and  open,  with  erect  ‘segments,  and  placed  even  with 
the  surface,  and  without  any  depression.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  and  slender. 

This  is  a  very  fine  old  perry  Pear.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  juice  is 
according  to  Mr.  Knight,  1070. 

Mr.  Knight  says :  “  Many  thousand  hogsheads  of  perry  are  made  from  this 
fruit  in  a  productive  season ;  but  the  perry  is  not  so  much  approved  by  the 

present,  as  it  was  by  the  original  planters.  It, 
however,  sells  well,  whilst  new,  to  the  mer¬ 
chants,  who  have  probably  some  means  of 
employing  it  with  which  the  public  are  not 
acquainted  ;  for  I  have  never  met  with  it  more 
than  once,  within  the  last  twenty  j^ears,  out  of 
the  districts  in  which  it  is  made  ;  and  many  of 
the  Herefordshire  planters  have  applied  to  me 
in  vain  for  information  respecting  its  disap¬ 
pearance.  It  may  be  mingled  in  considerable 
quantity  with  strong  and  new  port,  without  its 
taste  being  perceptible ;  and  as  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  cheap,  it  possibly  sometimes  contributes 
one  of  the  numerous  ingredients  of  that  popular 
compound.” 

“The  Barland  Pear  appears  to  have  been 
extensively  cultivated  in  Herefordshire  prior  to 
the  publication  of  Evelyn’s  “Pomona,”  in  1674, 
in  which  it  is  very  frequently  mentioned ;  and 
as  no  trees  of  this  variety  are  found  in  decay 
from  age,  in  favourable  soils,  it  must  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  identical  trees  which  were  growing  when  Evelyn  wrote  still 
remain  in  health  and  vigour.” 

“  The  original  tree  grew  in  a  field  called  the  Bare  Lands ,  in  the  parish  of 
Bosbury,  whence  the  variety  obtained  its  name,  and  it  was  blown  down  a  few 
years  ago.” 
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Marshall  says  :  “  The  Barland  Pear  is  in  great  repute*  as  producing  a  perry 
which  is  esteemed  singularly  beneficial  in  nephritic  complaints.” 

BARONNE  DE  MELLO. 

Synonymes. — Beurre  Van  Mons ;  Adele  de  St.  Denis. 

Fruit  of  a  curved  pyramidal  shape,  rounding  towards  the  eye,  and  tapering 
on  one  side  with  a  dipping  curve  towards  the  stalk ;  sometimes  the  surface  is 
bossed  or  undulating,  but  generally  it  is  even.  Skin  almost  entirely  covered 
with  dark  brown  russet,  which  is  thin  and  smooth,  so  that  it  has  no  roughness 
to  the  feel ;  on  the  shaded 
side,  the  ground  colour, 
which  is  generally  more 
or  less  visible,  is  greenish 
yellow,  mottled  over  with 
russet.  Eye  small  and 
open,  with  incurved,  tooth¬ 
like  segments,  and  placed 
in  a  very  slight  depression, 
sometimes  almost  level 
with  the  surface.  Stalk 
half  an  inch  long,  slender, 
woody,  and  of  a  brown 
colour,  inserted  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  fruit.  Flesh 
greenish  yellow,  fine¬ 
grained,  melting,  and  but¬ 
tery  ;  juice  very  abundant, 
rich,  sugary,  brisk,  and 
vinous,  with  a  fine  aroma 
when  it  is  in  perfection ; 
but  in  some  seasons,  and 
in  poor  soils,  in  exposed 
and  cold  situations,  I 
have  found  it  coarse¬ 
grained  and  gritty,  not  at 
all  sugary,  and  with  a 
watery  juice. 

This  is  a  very  excellent 
autumn  Pear,  and  one  of  the  very  first  quality.  It  ripens  in  the  end  of 
October,  and  sometimes  keeps  on  well  into  November.  Though  an  early 
autumn  Pear,  it  ripens  well  without  decaying  at  the  core,  a  property  wrhich 
too  many  do  not  possess.  The  tree  is  very  hardy,  and  maintains  a  vigorous, 
though  not  a  rampant  growth.  It  is  an  excellent  bearer,  and  succeeds  well  on 
the  quince  stock,  either  as  a  pyramid  or  a  dwarf  bush. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  of  Dr.  Van  Mons,  from  whom  Mr.  Rivers, 
of  Sawbridgeworth,  received  it  some  years  ago,  under  the  name  of  Beurre 
Van  Mons.  This  name  ought  in  justice,  therefore,  to  take  the  precedence  of 
all  others  ;  but,  from  the  great  confusion  in  which  Van  Mons  is  well  known  to 
have  had  his  collection,  the  same  designation  has  been  applied  to  several  other 
varieties.  To  preserve  the  identity  of  this  variety,  I  have  adopted  the  name 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Adele  de  St.  Denis  is  a  name  applied  to  it 
in  France,  probably  by  some  grower  who  received  grafts  from  Van  Mons 
without  any  name  at  all,  and  distinguished  only  by  a  number,  a  practice  in 
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which  he  was  very  wont  to  indulge,  not  unfrequently  sending  two  or  three 
different  Pears  under  the  same  number  to  different  persons. 


BASINER. — De  Jonghe. 


Fruit  doyenne-shaped,  rather  uneven,  and  bossed  on  its  surface.  Skin  with 
a  greenish  yellow  ground  colour,  and  much  covered  with  pale  cinnamon  brown 
russet,  which  is  distributed  in 
patches,  particularly  round  the 
stalk,  and  in  dots,  which  are 
interspersed  with  green  dots 
over  the  surface.  Eye  small 
and  open,  sometimes  wanting, 
set  in  a  deep  and  narrow  basin. 

Stalk  short,  stout,  and  slightly 
curved,  set  in  the  centre  of  the 
stump-ended  fruit,  in  a  round 
and  rather  deep  cavity.  Flesh 
yellowish  white,  fine-grained, 
crisp,  sweet,  and  very  juicy  and 
sugary. 

One  of  the  best  very  late 
Pears  I  have  met  with,  which 


Bassin  or  Bellissime  d’ete. 


Basiner. 

I 

ripens  in  the  end  of  May  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  June. 

This  was  raised  by  M.  J.  de  Jonghe, 
of  Brussels,  and  first  produced  fruit  in 
1 857,  at  which  time  the  tree  was  twelve 
years  old.  The  tree  is  an  excellent 
bearer. 

BASSIN. — Decaisne. 

Identification. — Decaisne  Jard.  Fruit, 
du  Mus.  liv.  23. 

Synonymes. — Bellissime  d’ete,  Duh.  Arb. 
Fr.  ii.  203.  Jargonelle  (?),  Merlet  Abrege. 
Saint  Laurent,  Acc.  Decaisne.  Just,  Ibid. 
Belle  Cornelie,  Ibid. 

Figure. — Decaisne  Jard.  Fruit,  du  Mus. 
liv.  23. 

Fruit  medium-sized,  obtuse  pyri¬ 
form.  Skin  smooth  and  shining,  of  a 
fine  rich  lemon  yellow  colour,  strewed 


with  large  russet  dots  on  the  shaded  side,  and  bright  light  crimson,  marked 
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with  a  few  broken  streaks  of  darker  crimson,  and  strewed  with  white  dots  on 
the  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  Eye  open,  with  long,  spreading,  downy  seg¬ 
ments,  placed  in  a  shallow  depression.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  surface,  or  in  a  slight  cavity.  Flesh  white,  rather  dry,  with  a  sweet, 
slightly  perfumed,  and  somewhat  astringent  juice. 

An  inferior  Pear,  ripe  in  the  middle  of  August. 

This,  we  are  informed  by  M.  Decaisne,  is  sold  extensively  in  the  markets 
and  streets  of  Paris.  It  is  the  fruit  described  by  Duhamel  under  the  name  of 
Bellissime  d’ete,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  Jargonelle  of  Merlet;  but  as  there 
is  so  great  confusion  among  the  names  and  synonymes  of  Bellissime  d’ete, 
Jargonelle,  Supreme,  and  Vermilion  d’ete  of  different  authors,  I  have  followed 
M.  Decaisne,  and  here  adopted  his  nomenclature,  so  as  to  prevent  any  further 
difficulty,  and  adopted  a 
name  by  which  this  variety 
may  be  henceforth  distin¬ 
guished.  The  figure  here 
given  is  taken  from  M.  De- 
caisne’s  splendid  work. 

DE  BAVAY. —  Van  Mons. 

Identification. — De  Bavay 
Traite,  122.  Decaisne  Jard. 

Fruit,  du  Mus.  liv.  14. 

Synonyme. — Autumn  Col¬ 
mar,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  n. 

151 ;  Lincll.  Guide ,  363 ;  Doivn 
Fr.  Amer.  353. 

Figure.  —  Decaisne  Jard. 

Fruit,  du  Mus.  liv.  14. 

Fruit  large,  3J  inches 
long  by  2f  wTide,  obtuse 
pyramidal,  rounded  at  the 
apex,  and  narrowing  obtusely 
towards  the  stalk.  Skin 
smooth,  lemon-coloured, 
strewed  with  dots  and  mark¬ 
ings  of  russet,  and  with  a 
circle  of  russet  round  the 
eye.  Eye  open,  with  erect 
narrow  segments,  and  filled 
with  the  remnants  of  the 
stamens,  placed  in  a  shallow 
basin  rather  on  one  side. 

Stalk  nearly  2  inches  long, 
curved,  fleshy,  uneven,  with 
indications  of  incipient  buds, 
dark  browm,  but  green  where 
it  has  been  shaded,  inserted  De  Bavay. 

on  the  end  of  the  fruit  with 

little  or  no  cavity.  Flesh  coarse-grained,  sweet,  and  perfumed,  but  not  pos¬ 
sessing  any  special  merit. 

A  second-rate  Pear,  ripe  in  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October. 

The  tree  is  an  excellent  bearer,  succeeds  well  as  a  standard,  and  may  be 
grown  with  equal  success  either  on  the  pear  or  the  quince.  It  was  raised  by 
Van  Mons,  and  named  in  honour  of  M.  De  Bavay,  a  nurseryman  at  Vilvorde, 
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near  Brussels ;  but  being  received  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  from 
the  raiser  without  a  name,  it  became  known  in  the  collection  of  that  establish¬ 
ment  as  Autumn  Colmar,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  flavour  to  that  of 
the  old  Colmar. 

(7o  be  continued.')  II. 


RAISING  HOLLYHOCKS  FROM  SEEDS. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Hollyhock  seed,  sown  early,  in  heat,  will 
flower  profusely  the  same  year.  In  the  beginning  of  last  February  I  had  six 
boxes  of  Hollyhock  seed  sown,  and  placed  in  an  early  Peach-house,  near  the 
light.  The  seed  was  saved  from  some  of  the  best  varieties  out,  and  plenty  of 
young  plants  appeared.  After  being  large  enough  they  were  potted-off  singly 
into  little  pots,  and  kept  growing  till  the  beginning  of  May,  when  they  were 
planted  out.  They  are  now  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  promise  to  be  in  full 
flower  in  September.  Few  flowers  reproduce  seedlings  so  true  to  the  parent  plant 
as  the  Hollyhock  ;  and  good  kinds  can  always  be  depended  upon  when  raised  from 
plants  of  good  properties.  It  is  well  known  that  old  plants  do  not  stand  the 
winter  well  in  some  wet  soils,  and  that  a  deal  of  trouble  is  required  to  keep  up  a 
stock  from  cuttings  ;  and  they  require  wintering  in  frames  to  keep  them  from 
damping-off.  By  raising  a  fresh  stock  every  year  from  seeds,  this  difficulty  is 
obviated.  Of  course,  good  seedlings  must  be  marked  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  the  usual  way.  I  find  healthy  young  seedling  plants  produce  the  largest 
flowers,  if  thinned  out  to  one  or  two  flowers,  for  show  purposes.  They  require 
all  the  side  shoots,  or  laterals,  taken  off  as  they  appear ;  and  if  grown  in  good 
rich  soil,  trenched  two  spades  deep,  and  well  watered  in  dry  weather,  very  double 
flowers  will  be  the  result,  and  of  a  large  size.  Old-established  plants,  however, 
generally  produce  the  best  and  closest  spikes  for  showing.  Where  quantities  of 
Hollyhocks  are  required  for  clumping  in  the  autumn,  I  can  strongly  recommend 
raising  them  from  seeds,  early  in  spring,  every  year,  to  make  up  for  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  severe  winters. 

Welbeclc.  William  Tillery. 


THE  WHITE  PETUNIA. 

With  a  little  improvement  in  the  way  of  dwarfing,  the  old  Petunia  nyctagini- 
flora  would  not  have  an  equal  in  the  field  amongst  Whites.  The  most  effective 
white  bed  I  have  seen  this  season  is  a  large  bed  of  Petunia  nyctaginiflora ;  and  I 
understand  that  a  white  kind  called  “  Queen  of  Whites  ”  is  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  old  kinds,  if  so,  it  will  be  most  valuable  as  a  white  bedder.  A 
hardy-constitutioned  Petunia  of  good  and  decided  colours,  with  a  compact  habit, 
is  a  plant  much  needed  for  bedding.  I  hope  the  Petunia  will  go  on  in  the 
march  of  improvement,  and  keep  pace  with  other  popular  bedding  stuff.  In  certain 
localities  the  Petunia  is  still  an  indispensable  bedding  plant. 

Wrotliam  Parle,  Barnet.  John  Edlington. 


VERBENA  VELVET  CUSHION. 

Your  correspondent,  “  D.  W.,”  in  his  “List  of  Novelties”  in  the  Florist 
and  Pomologist  for  August,  thus  speaks  of  Velvet  Cushion — “  And  Velvet 
Cushion  will  do  well  for  very  small  beds,  but  only  useful  in  the  south  and 
sheltered  districts  in  the  north.”  As  the  raiser  of  that  Verbena,  I  believe  I  am 
able  to  contradict  that  statement.  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  novelties  that  has  been  sent  out  for  many  years.  Last  year  Mr. 
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Fisli  saw  it  after  it  had  withstood  a  very  cold  and  wet  summer,  and  pronounced 
it  to  be  one  of  the  finest  plants  for  bedding  purposes  he  had  seen  for  many 
years ;  and  if  “  D.  W.”  could  see  280  yards  of  it  now  in  the  ribbon-border  at 
Oulton  Park,  after  such  a  dry  season,  I  think  he  would  be  inclined  to  alter  his 
opinion  of  it  very  much. 

It  is  a  seedling  from  the  old  Yerbena  venosa,  crossed  with  Lady  Grey 
Egerton.  After  trying  for  several  years  to  ripen  seed  on  Yenosa,  that  had  been 
crossed  with  some  of  the  garden  varieties,  I  at  last  succeeded,  but  only  one  seed 
came  up  from  the  whole  batch.  The  first  year  it  was  very  weak  and  sickly,  but  I 
managed  to  keep  it  through  the  winter  of  1861.  The  next  year  it  grew  stronger, 
and  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  find  I  had  gained  the  object  I  had  in  view,  and 
that  my  incessant  labour  for  several  years  had  been  crowned  with  success.  I 
have  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  originate  quite  a  new  race  of  Yerbenas,  which, 
for  bedding  purposes,  will  drive  the  kinds  of  Yerbenas  now  cultivated  for 
bedding  completely  out  of  the  flower  garden. 

Last  year  I  was  successful  in  getting  a  batch  of  seedlings  from  seed  gathered 
from  Yelvet  Cushion,  and  crossed  again  with  Yenosa.  Amongst  them  are  some 
very  fine  things  ;  and  to  show  how  easily  Yelvet  Cushion  is  propagated,  I  will  just 
mention  that,  after  supplying  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  with  sufficient  stock  for 
their  purpose,  owing  to  a  misfortune  we  met  with  in  losing  a  lot  of  cuttings, 
I  had  only  eight  small  plants  of  it  left.  I  did  not  till  late  in  March  begin  to  pro¬ 
pagate  from  them,  because  I  had  only  made  up  my  mind  to  have  two  or  three  beds 
of  it.  At  the  end  of  April  I  determined  to  have  it  in  the  ribbon-borders.  I 
then  began  working  it  in  earnest,  and  by  the  second  week  in  May  I  had  nearly 
two  thousand  fine  plants  of  it,  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  height  of  their 
beauty. 

The  Tropseolums  General  Lee  and  Rouge  et  Hoir  were  also  raised  by  me. 
They  have  been  very  much  admired  for  the  past  two  seasons  by  all  who  have 
seen  them.  I  may  at  some  future  time  give  you  a  description  of  my  mode  of 
treating  the  Yerbena,  with  a  list  of  the  finds  I  consider  the  best  for  bedding 
purposes. 

Oulton  Parle.  T.  Wills. 


MODERN  FLOWER  GARDENING. 

Residences,  from  the  most  simple  structure  to  the  most  elaborate  and  im¬ 
posing  Graeco-Italian  design,  are  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  eye  without 
the  embellishments  of  decorative  flower  gardening.  The  simple  name  of  flower 
gardening,  we  would  have  it  to  be  understood,  does  not  preclude  other  varieties 
of  scenery  from  being  introduced  to  suit  the  general  landscape,  and  to  tally  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  mansion,  which  must  always  form  the  starting  point  in  any 
comprehensive  design.  All  these  fine  intervening  lawns,  all  these  noble  and  sym¬ 
metrical  specimens  of  arboriculture  here  and  there  dotted  upon  the  foreground, 
all  that  infinite  diversity  of  scenery  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  this  land  of 
the  mountain  and  flood,  such  as  ridge,  knoll,  swelling  undulation,  &c.,  form  either 
the  ground  work  of,  or  are  subordinate  to,  what  is  called  the  flower  garden  proper. 
The  taste  for  flowers  and  floral  decoration  rapidly  increases,  and  with  its  increase 
comes  such  a  variety  of  design,  and  so  great  a  revolution  in  the  materials  used, 
that  the  expenditure  comes  to  be  a  matter  of  consideration  both  at  the  cottage 
and  the  mansion.  What  nurseryman  twenty  years  ago  ever  dreamt  of  selling 
sixty  thousand  bedding  plants  in  the  month  of  May  ?  or  would  even  credit  the 
capability  of  a  staff  of  propagators  to  produce  that  number  of  saleable  plants. 
There  are  nearly  two  thousand  nursery  and  seedsmen  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  if  we  consider  that  out  of  that  number  one  thousand  firms  might  be  named 
who  will  sell  on  an  average  each  spring — say  ten  thousand  plants,  then  we  have 
exactly  a  million  plants  for  decorative  purposes,  sold  at  from  10,?.  to  £1  per 
hundred,  which  will  yield  at  least  £6000.  Add  to  all  this  the  numbers  that  are 
propagated  and  planted  out  in  all  gardens  where  regular  gardeners  are  kept,  and 
the  aggregate  number  which  a  night’s  frost  in  September  will  destroy  is  truty- 
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astonishing.  The  greater  part  of  those  which  are  propagated  by  nurserymen 
must  find  their  way  into  the  cottage  and  villa  gardens  of  the  lower  and  middle 
classes,  and  the  probable  estimate  given  above  will  accordingly  come  from  the 
coffers  of  that  class.  This  is  a  most  convincing  proof  that  garden  beauty  is  highly 
appreciated,  and  that  the  modern  style  of  flower  gardening  in  the  rotary  move¬ 
ment  of  the  wheel  of  fashion  obtains  general  favour. 

What  is  modern  flower  gardening  P  Does  it  merely  consist  of  so  many  lines 
of  colours,  made  up  of  such  things  as  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Yerbenas,  Alyssum, 
and  such  like  ?  Or  is  it  a  fine  geometrical  design,  with  all  manner  of  polychromes 
and  stucco,  and  statuary,  and  fountains  ?  Or  is  it  a  mass  of  herbaceous  plants 
reduced  into  some  sort  of  a  system  of  arrangement  P  Or  is  it  groups  of  florists’ 
flowers  ?  The  truth  is,  that  a  little  of  all  these,  judiciously  combined  with  a  proper 
assortment  of  grass,  gravel,  shrubs,  trees,  and  water,  if  possible,  is  modern  flower 
gardening  of  the  highest  class.  Ancient  gardening,  however,  combined  more  or 
less  of  what  we  have  named.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  Romans,  even  the  humblest 
of  the  citizens,  had  little  gardens  in  the  front  of  their  houses,  until  debarred  from 
that  indulgence  “  by  the  necessity  of  shutting  out  robbers  which  so  abounded  in 
the  city.”  We  are  likewise  told  that  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Rome, 
“  as  well  as  of  Sallust,  Lucullus,  Caesar,  Pompey,  &c.,  were  celebrated  for  their 
beauty  and  extent.”  We  are  left  in  ignorance,  however,  of  the  manner  of  laying 
out  and  planting  these  celebrated  gardens.  Enough  appears  to  show  that  there 
were  walks  edged  with  Box,  marble  basins  and  fountains,  arbours  and  statuary, 
grass  and  gravel,  shrubs  cut  into  shapes  of  animals,  &c.,  a  practice  which  is  still 
in  vogue  in  many  places  on  the  continent,  and  may  be  considered  to  belong  to  that 
stiff  and  formal  style  of  gardening  which  is  now  rapidly  falling  into  disuse.  It  has 
been  well  said  “  that  there  are  two  things  which  contribute  to  personal  adornment 
— good  things  to  wear,  and  taste  in  putting  them  on.”  We  might  well  adopt  that 
sentiment  in  reference  to  flower  garden  design  and  suitable  material  introduced  in 
order  to  make  an  Eesthetic  whole.  ' 

But  let  us  argue  the  matter  in  a  more  practical  way.  Geometrical  flower 
gardens  are  very  often  laid  down  in  close  proximity  to  those  noble  piles  of  Italian 
and  Gothic  architecture,  where  there  are  generally  a  commanding  landscape,  fine 
extent  of  lawn,  great  broad  terraces,  elaborate  stone  balustrades,  and  spacious 
gravel  walks.  There  is  nothing  more  inconsistent  with  good  taste,  taking* all  the 
surroundings  into  consideration,  than  to  have  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  herbaceous 
plants  introduced  here.  It  is  a  blot  upon  the  landscape.  No  one,  after  seeing 
the  fine  blocks  of  flower  garden  from  the  terraces  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at 
Trentham,  or  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  Drumlanrig,  in  all  the  height  of  beauty 
during  August  and  September,  would  prefer  the  uneven  surface,  and  the  some¬ 
what  sombre  display  of  herbaceous  plants  as  they  were  wont  to  be  arranged. 
Again,  this  puerile  mode  of  cutting  and  carving  into  all  sorts  of  geometrical  lines, 
with  scarcely  any  surface  left  available  for  flowering  or  decorative  plants,  such  as 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 
and  at  some  other  places  where  Mr.  Nesfield  has  been  architect,  cannot  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  indicating  a  superlative  style  of  flower  gardening.  Simplicity  of 
design,  in  the  first  instance — for  ground  with  such  a  length  and  breadth  of  surface 
for  massing,  whether  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  chain-border  as  at  Dalkeith,  or  in 
a  series  of  parallellograms  and  circles  alternately,  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace — has  ten 
times  more  effect  than  all  these  polychromes  which  have  been  so  much  associated 
with  Mr.  Nesfield’s  name. 

The  more  humble  gardens  of  the  villa  resident  are  frequently  laid  out  in  a  very 
objectionable  manner.  Fancy  many  of  these  charming  little  residences  with  a 
nice  unpretending  entrance,  and  a  zig-zag  walk  leading  to  the  front  door,  with  a 
grass  plot  on  either  side,  and  a  great  many  small  figures  correctly  enough  laid 
down,  but  as  a  whole  contrary  to  all  rules  of  taste.  There  is  far  too  great  a  dis¬ 
position  to  have  something  fanciful  and  intricate  in  the  way  of  figures  and  bend¬ 
ing  walks,  which  is  often  out  of  all  character  with  the  house  and  ground  allotted 
to  it.  A  fair  proportion  of  gravel  and  grass,  with  a  simple  figure  introduced,  and 
a  few  choice  shrubs  that  will  stand  individual  inspection,  are  what  most  villa 
residents  should  aim  at.  These  are  the  gardens  for  which  the  mixed-border 
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'  system  is  particularly  adapted.  A  little  of  everything  arranged  according  to  size 
will  }rield  a  never-failing  source  of  interest,  and  furnish  abundant  material  for  the 
bouquet  service  of  the  family.  Grass,  and  a  few  shrubby  evergreen  plants  if  well 
kept,  should  be  largely  introduced  into  these  suburban  gardens,  for  it  affords 
a  never-failing  source  of  enjoyment  even  after  the  flowers  are  all  “  faded  and 
gone.” 

The  reason  why  there  is  an  objection  to  small  beds  of  diverse  forms  is  because 
*  there  is  such  a  conglomeration  of  masses  without  that  unity  of  design,  or  that 
uniformity  of  contour  which  the  practised  eye  looks  for  in  all  artificial  combina¬ 
tions.  There  are  many  methods  now  practised  of  planting  a  parallellogram,  a 
square,  a  circle,  an  oval,  or  any  other  form,  which  have  a  far  more  imposing  effect, 
and  evince  far  greater  skill  on  the  part  of  the  gardener  than  filling  a  given  number 
of  geometrical  beds.  Take  a  parallellogram  for  example,  introduce  so  many  convex 
circles  at  regular  distances  lengthways ;  let  the  groundwork  be  one  colour,  the 
back  and  front  row  of  the  border  two  other  dissimilar  colours  ;  the  panels  (circles) 
another  colour,  or  it  may  be  a  series  of  colours  ;  and  if  the  plants  do  well  you  have 
a  most  simple  but  a  most  charming  design.  This  can  be  altered  every  year  with¬ 
out  lifting  Box  or  gravel,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  in  order  to  have  a 
change  of  design  in  any  Box  flower  garden. 

Lovers  of  herbaceous  plants  and  florists’  flowers  need  be  in  no  way  alarmed 
that  their  particular  pets  will  be  ignored.  Why,  we  are  recruiting  our  numbers 
with  various  old  herbaceous  plants  such  as  the  variegated  Arabis,  and  Beilis,  Cen- 
taurea  ragusina,  Perifla,  Tritomas  and  such  like.  As  to  florists’  flowers,  the 
Dahlia,  Hollyhock,  and  Pansy,  are  all  first-class  plants  in  their  way,  and  form  & 
pleasing  feature.  There  is  no  enmity  displayed  unless  to  such  plants  as  are  not 
suitable  for  massing  in  summer  and  autumn.  There  are  spots  in  every  garden 
where  the  whole  race  of  plants  whether  native  or  exotic,  or  at  least  so  many  of 
them  as  suit  the  inclinations  of  each  individual,  can  grow  without  offending  the 
taste  of  the  most  fastidious.  We  predict,  therefore,  for  modern  flower  gardening 
a  steady  advancement  and  increased  popularity. — {West  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Magazine.) 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  fol- 1 
lowing  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  Committee  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
M.P. : — 

“7,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  July  20,  1864. 

“  Sir, — Having  been  requested  to  give  my 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of 
Exhibitions  which  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  should  encourage  for  the  true  advance¬ 
ment  of  Horticulture  and  its  accompanying 
sciences,  I  have  drafted  out  this  letter,  in 
order  to  form  a  foundation,  or  data,  on  which 
this  matter  can  be  discussed,  and,  I  trust, 
with  a  good  result. 

“1.  No  doubt  the  result  of  the  Society’s 
Exhibitions  has,  in  many  respects,  been  very 
advantageous  to  the  caus^  of  Horticulture, 
particularly  the  earlier  ones.  They  have 
encouraged  great  improvements  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  management  of  plants,  particularly 
in  such  plants  as  can  be  produced  in  flower 
at  what  may  be  called  the  London  fashion¬ 
able  season ;  but  they  have  by  no  means 
been  productive  of  unmixed  good.  They 
have  brought  into  existence  an  unnatural 
and  artificial  condition  of  things,  which  is 
not  only  objected  to  in  the  interest  of  gar¬ 


deners  themselves,  but  is  also  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  public,  by  causing  what  may 
be  termed  a  spasmodic  effort  and  exertion, 
which  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  is  unem¬ 
ployed  and,  to  a  great  degree,  unproductive. 
I  may  illustrate  this  by  stating  that  a  good 
many  years  ago  (and  the  same  state  of  things 
now  exists  to  a  certain  extent),  I  called  to  see 
a  first-class  London  garden,  forgetting  that  it 
was  one  of  the  exhibition  days,  and  I  found 
only  about  six  or  eight  plants  in  the  garden, 
the  others  having  all  been  trained,  like  a 
horse,  for  racing,  and  had  been  taken  to  the 
show  to  win  the  stakes.  In  the  same  season, 
some  time  after  this,  I  called  again,  and 
found  the  plants,  having  been  their  round  of 
racing,  all  flowerless,  and  beginning  to  be 
placed  under  training  for  the  next  season  for 
the  same  purpose ;  and  this  training  was 
effected  by  keeping  some  plants  back  and 
forcing  others,  so  that  they  might  all  flower 
together,  and  such  plants  as  would  not  bear 
this  treatment  were  not  cultivated. 

“  2.  Every  one,  of  course,  says  he  has  a 
right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  plants, 
which  I  do  not  deny;  and  if  a  gentleman 
does  not  mind  being  ten  months  in  the  year 
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without  flowers  in  order  to  make  this  great 
display,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him ;  all 
I  contend  for  is,  that  should  not  be  the  main 
aim  and  scope  of  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  In  one  respect  the  Exhi¬ 
bitions  of  the  present  day  have  produced  a 
good  result  by  giving  prizes  for  collections  of 
beautiful-foliaged  plants,  as  the  culture  of 
these  plants,  which  look  beautiful  all  the  year 
round,  is  thus  stimulated,  and  they  are  a 
great  improvement  in  the  garden. 

“  3.  But  in  other  respects  these  great  show- 
cultivators  grow  very  few  plants  which  do 
not  flower  at  the  show  seasons,  and  therefore 
leave  the  flowers  which  might  be  cultivated 
with  great  effect  for  other  seasons  of  the  year 
without  much  attention. 

“  4.  The  true  object  of  Horticulture  should 
be,  in  my  opinion,  to  increase  the  enjoyment 
derivable  from  it,  and  to  diffuse  it  as  widely 
as  possible ;  to  enable  the  owners  of  gardens 
to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  from  their  possessions ;  and  to 
enable  the  general  public  to  procure  the 
greatest  number  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  greatest  quantity,  of  the  best 
kinds,  and  at  the  cheapest  prices. 

“  5.  In  order  to  carry  out  this,  there  should 
be  something  like  a  continuous  exhibition, 
so  that  a  gardener  would  have  no  interest 
in  forcing  his  plants  unnaturally ;  but  if  he 
had  a  beautiful  specimen  at  any  time  he 
would  know  he  cculd  exhibit  it  where  it 
would  be  seen  and  appreciated,  and  its  merits 
rewarded.  When  the  Horticultural  Society 
was  in  its  palmy  days,  one  of  its  great  sources 
of  benefit  and  attraction  was  the  fortnightly 
shows  at  their  great  room  in  Regent  Street. 
It  was  then  the  practice  for  any  gentleman  in 
the  country,  if  he  had  a  new  plant  or  a  new 
fruit,  to  send  it  to  one  of  these  exhibitions  at 
any  time  in  the  year,  and  the  nurserymen 
brought  every  new  plant  there  from  their 
respective  establishments.  Dr.  Lindley  ex¬ 
plained  the  nature  and  properties  of  every¬ 
thing  as  it  appeared  in  each  exhibition  in  his 
lucid  and  agreeable  manner,  in  which  on  this 
subject  he  has  no  rival,  and  these  meetings 
were  intensely  fashionable,  and  often  densely 
crowded. 

“  6.  When  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chis¬ 
wick  were  the  leading  gardens  in  the  country 
for  new  plants,  many  gardens  were  supplied 
thence,  and  so  they  were  never  without  great 
interest.  They  could  not  trust  altogether  to 
country  gentlemen  and  nurserymen  for  plants 
for  exhibition,  and  when  the  entries  were 
deficient  the  shows  were  made  up  of  beau¬ 
tiful  plants  from  the  Horticultural  Gardens, 
though  then  a  certificate  of  merit  from  the 
Society  meant  something,  and  was  prized  at 
a  high  rate ;  it  insured  the  sale  of  any  plant 
which  received  it,  and  often  practically  repre¬ 
sented  a  prize  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds 
sterling,  as  many  nurserymen  had  orders 
before  the  exhibition  closed  for  very  large 


amounts.  It  therefore  appears  to  me  that 
these  fortnightly  exhibitions  should  be  re¬ 
newed  at  once,  and  every  attraction  given  to 
them ;  and,  considering  the  increase  of  com¬ 
mercial  transactions  relating  to  Horticulture, 
the  facility  of  carrying  anything  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  great  influx  of  visitors  into 
London  in  the  season  for  a  temporary  sojourn 
for  the  spring  and  summer  months,  it  would 
be  well  to  try  a  weekly  exhibition  without 
the  descriptions,  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
would  almost  amount  to  a  continual  show ; 
and  they  should  be  held  in  a  place  suitable 
for  plants,  where  many  nurserymen  would 
not  mind  allowing  them  to  remain  all  the 
time  they  were  in  full  flower.  One  or  two  of 
the  great  shows  might  be  still  held  in  the 
Gardens,  where  the  fashionables  could  attend 
to  show  themselves  and  look  at  each  other, 
which  they  do  on  these  occasions  quite  as 
much  as  at  the  flowers. 

“  7.  It  would  be  too  much  in  a  letter  of 
this  sort  to  go  into  details  as  to  how  many 
branches  of  Horticulture  have  remained  stag¬ 
nant  for  many  years  past ;  though  it  would 
not  be  irrelevant,  it  would  occupy  more  space 
and  time  than  I  can  now  afford  to  give  to  it. 
But  there  is  one  subject  that  has  pressed  upon 
me  so  long,  and  I  am  so  convinced  of  its 
damaging  effects  upon  the  commercial  part  of 
the  supply  of  the  finer  fruits  in  the  public 
market,  that  I  cannot  help  reverting  to  it  in 
this  letter,  and  that  is,  the  growth  of  fruits 
for  sale  by  private  establishments,  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  market  gardeners.  Many 
gentlemen  keep  gardens,  partly  for  their  own 
use,  and  partly  for  the  sale  of  the  produce, 
which  they  sell  to  cover  part  of  the  gardening 
expenses ;  and  this  is  done  to  a  very  large 
extent,  and  by  some  of  the  highest  private 
garden  establishments  in  the  country.  The 
result  is,  that  fruit,  with  all  the  facilities  of 
cheap  glass  and  cheap  coal  all  over  the 
country  (compared  with  forty  years  ago)  is 
absolutely  dearer  than  it  was  forty  years 
since :  while  the  produce  of  real  market 
gardens  is  perhaps  50  per  cent,  cheaper,  and 
100  per  cent,  better,  the  forced  fruits  in 
which  the  private  establishments  compete 
have  made  very  little  progress  in  goodness. 
If  you  went  to  Co  vent  Garden  Market 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  and 
looked  at  the  fruit,  you  would  find  the  fine 
Grapes  were  grown  by  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
great  market  gardener  at  Vauxhall,  Mr.  John 
Wilmot,  of  Isle  worth,  or  some  other  good 
market  gardener  of  the  day :  whereas,  if  you 
go  there  now,  the  same  kind  of  fruit  is  from 
some  private  garden ;  and  supposing  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit  is  wanted  for  a  big  party, 
none  of  the  great  fruiterers  will  undertake  to 
supply  you  until  they  have  written  or  tele¬ 
graphed  to  some  private  establishments  to 
know  what  they  can  get. 

“  8.  The  first  question  that  naturally  strikes 
you  is,  How  is  the  public  worse  off  for  this 
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change  ?  I  can  answer  this,  I  think,  to 
everybody’s  conviction,  in  a  few  words :  A 
private  establishment  will  very  often  sell  in 
the  early  season  1  lb.  of  Grapes,  or  a  dozen 
Peaches,  regardless  of  cost,  at  a  price  which 
it  would  ruin  a  market  gardener  to  attempt. 
This  price  will  content  a  private  gentleman 
who  does  not  know  the  cost  of  growing 
them,  but  competition  at  these  prices  would 
ruin  any  market  gardener,  who  is  nearly 
deterred  from  growing  them  at  all;  and, 
therefore,  the  regulation  of  the  supply  of  the 
market  is  left  in  the  hands  of  these  limited 
private  establishments.  If  the  market  gar¬ 
deners  were  not  met  there,  they  would  try  to 
excel  each  other  in  the  cheapness  and  good¬ 
ness  of  the  fruit,  as  they  do  in  all  other 
things,  and  in  a  short  time  the  market  would 
have  a  regular  supply  at  half  the  present  cost 
of  spring  fruits,  which  is  not  attempted  now 
on  a  scale  large  enough  to  compete  with  the 
great  number  of  private  establishments  which 
send  the  best  of  their  things,  and  pocket  their 
losses,  and  the  public  have  in  consequence  a 
very  limited  supply.  I  daresay  it  answers 
the  purpose  of  the  fruiterers  very  well,  but 
it  is  very  detrimental  to  the  public. 

“  9.  And  now,  sir,  before  1  close  my  letter, 
allow  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  what  is 
done  in  the  sale  way  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
cultural  Society.  It  is  quite  legitimate  and 
right  to  propagate  and  distribute  any  new 
plants  (which  it  has  brought  into  the  country) 
to  Fellows,  but  I  object  in  toto  to  buying  new 
plants,  cultivating  them,  and  balloting  for 
them ;  this  is,  allow  me  to  say,  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  legitimate  business  of  the  nur¬ 
serymen,  who  can  do  it  much  better  and 
cheaper  than  the  Society  can. — I  am,  sir, 
yours  very  truly,  Joseph  Paxton.” 

The  Dahlia  Show  which  was  to  have  been 
held  on  "Wednesday  the  7th  of  September,  the. 
first  day  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Autumn  Show, 
is  now  announced  to  take  place  on  Tuesday 
the  6th,  and  a  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  is 
to  be  held  at  South  Kensington  on  the  19th 
of  October.  Several  minor  shows  are  also 
announced  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the 


autumn,  for  which  a  variety  of  dates  are 
assigned. 

New  Grape. — La  Belgique  Horticole  of 
J uly  contains  a  coloured  plate  of  a  new 
Grape,  called  the  Great  Mogul,  raised  by 
Mr.  Fintelmanp,  at  Potsdam,  and  which  is 
to  be  sent  out  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Ileinemann  of 
Erfurt.  The  variety  is  said  to  be  vigorous  and 
productive.  The  bunches  are  14  inches  long 
and  6  inches  across ;  berries  oval,  greenish 
yellow,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; 
thin-skinned,  ripening  in  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Horticultural  Lectures. — These  were 
established  by  the  Belgian  Government  in 
1860,  and  have  proved  very  successful.  In 
1863,  269  lectures  on  the  culture  of  fruit  trees 
were  given  in  29  different  localities,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  4609  persons ;  and  132  on  that  and 
other  horticultural  subjects,  attended  by  2112 
persons.  Including  agriculture,  547  lectures 
were  given  in  98  places,  to  which  17,623  in¬ 
dividuals  were  admitted  gratuitously,  at  a  cost 
to  the  Government  of  no  more  than  <£440. 

Japan  Lilies. — M.  Duchartre  found  at 
Meudon  near  Paris,  that  Lilium  auratum 
while  in  a  growing  state  withstood  uninjured 
about  6°  of  frost  (26°  Fahr.)  in  a  frame  which 
had  been  left  uncovered,  and  in  which  during 
the  night  the  temperature  had  probably  been 
as  low  as  22°  or  23°  Fahr.,  the  soil  in  the 
pots  being  frozen  hard.  Lilium  speciosum, 
venustum,  Thunbergianum,  fulgens,  and  their 
varieties  likewise  escaped  injury.  The  species 
from  northern  India — viz.,  L.  "Wallichianum, 
Thomsonianum,  and  neilgherricum  were  killed. 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  George  Dods,  formerly  gardener  to 
Sir  John  Cathcart,  Bart.,  at  Coopers’  Hill, 
Englefield  Green,  and  for  the  last  few  years 
nurseryman  at  Epsom,  died  there  in  the  end 
of  July  at  the  early  age  of  38.  He  was  well 
known  as  an  exhibitor  of  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants,  and  much  esteemed  by  those 
who  knew  him  for  his  intelligence  and 
quiet  unassuming  manners. 


CALENDAR  OF 

STOVE. 

How  seldom  do  we  see  Gloriosa  superba 
grown  as  it  ought  to  be.  Ours  are  now  in  all 
their  beauty.  It  only  requires  a  good  bottom 
and  top  heat,  and  it  will  grow  as  free  as  a 
Willow.  AVhat  a  grand  thing  a  fine  specimen 
of  Allamanda  cathartica  is  at  this  season  ! 
Persevere  in  all  endeavours  to  keep  down 
insects ;  water  when  necessary,  and  ventilate 
freely. 

GREENHOUSE. 

Hardwooded  Plants. — Prepare  to  get  the 
plants  housed  towards  the  end  of  the  month ; 


OPERATIONS. 

we  must  not  calculate  too  much  on  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  fine  weather,  of  which  we  have 
already  had  a  great  deal.  Ventilate  freely 
night  and  day  :  pay  great  attention  to  water¬ 
ing.  Plants  out  of  doors  should  be  protected 
from  heavy  rains.  Softwooded  Plants. — The 
propagation  of  these  by  cuttings  must  be  at¬ 
tended  to ;  they  should  be  potted  off  as  soon 
as  they  are  struck.  Azaleas.  — •  After  the 
middle  of  the  month  these  should  be  taken 
into  the  houses,  but  before  doing  so,  they 
should  be  carefully  examined  for  thrips  — they 
should  be  placed  in  an  airy  situation.  Keep 
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the  atmosphere  for  the  young  plants  drier,  in 
order  to  mature  the  late  growths,  before  the 
short  days.  Camellias. — Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  these  should  be  taken  in-doors  and 
placed  in  a  cool  situation,  where  they  can 
have  plenty  of  air. 

FORCING. 

Melons. — These  should  have  no  more  water 
than  is  absolutely  necessary ;  they  should 
have  all  the  light  and  air  possible.  With 
constant  and  proper  attention  the  finest  of 
fruit  may  be  obtained.  'Peach. — Towards  the 
end  of  the  month  the  lights  should  be  put  on 
these  houses.  But  all  the  air  possible  should 
be  given  night  and  day.  Strawberry  Plants 
■*or  forcing. — Any  potting  not  done  last  month 
should  be  finished  without  delay.  See  previous 
Calendars.  Cucumbers. — Attend  to  plants  in 
bearing ;  use  every  endeavour  to  keep  down 
insects,  and  give  them  a  little  liquid  manure 
occasionally  to  keep  them  in  a  vigorous  state 
as  long  as  possible.  Plants  for  winter  bearing 
should  have  abundance  of  air  to  get  them 
strong  and  vigorous  ;  those  who  want  plenty 
of  Cucumbers  at  Christmas  should  now  pay 
attention  to  the  plants  before  the  short  days. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Persevere  as  long  as  the  weather  continues 
favourable,  in  the  destruction  of  weeds.  Hoe 
and  stir  the  ground  well  between  growing 
crops.  Attend  to  the  proper  thinning  of  the 
Spinach  sown  last  month.  Plant  out  a  good 
breadth  of  Cabbage,  for  spring  use  :  the  Sprot- 
borough  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  as  it  is  rarely  that  one  plant  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  runs.  Earth  up  Celery  when  required 
to  be  done,  and  always  do  it  when  the  soil 
and  plants  are  dry.  Tie  up  Endive  and  Lettuce 
to  blanch.  The  general  crop  of  Onions  should 
now  be  got  up,  dried,  and  put  away ;  they 
keep  best  when  strapped  and  hung  up  in  a 
cool,  dry,  airy  situation.  Take  up  the  different 
sorts  of  Potatoes  as  they  become  fit.  Manure 
and  dig  or  trench  any  ground  that  may  be¬ 
come  vacant.  Attend  regularly  to  all  matters 
of  routine. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Orchard-house.  —  As  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  and  the  maturation  of  the  wood  are  now 
matters  of  the  first  importance,  all  the  air 
possible  should  be  given  both  night  and  day, 
only  as  little  water  as  possible  should  be  given. 
Trees  that  are  cleared  of  their  fiuit,  should  be 
carefully  syringed  in  order  to  keep  the  foliage 
healthy  as  long  as  possible. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Look  often  and  carefully  over  every  bed, 
and  pick  off  all  dead  leaves  and  decayed 
flowers.  Spare  no  pains  to  keep  up  the  pre¬ 
sent  beautiful  appearance  as  long  as  possible  ; 
roll  the  grass  frequently,  and  mow  as  often  as 
it  is  necessary.  The  different  variegated¬ 
leaved  plants,  which  have  of  late  years  been  so 
extensively  used  in  bedding,  are  great  acqui¬ 
sitions  ;  when  they  have  been  properly  managed 


they  produced  a  highly  pleasing  and  artistic 
effect.  The  different  edgings  will  require 
considerable  attention  to  keep  them  regular 
and  neat.  This  is  the  time  to  take  notes  of 
such  novelties  as  are  real  improvements  on 
those  plants  of  similar  classes  which  we 
already  possess.  Lose  not  a  day  in  getting 
in  cuttings  of  all  the  different  bedding  plants. 
Cold  Frames. — Have  these  in  thorough  order 
for  the  reception,  on  the  first  indications  of 
cold  weather,  of  all  such  things  as  require 
such  protection.  Cuttings  of  bedding  plants 
will  strike  freely  in  them,  if  there  is  a  little 
fermenting  material  put  into  them,  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  a  gentle  bottom  heat. 

florists’  flowers. 

Auriculas.  —  If  the  directions  given  last 
month  have  been  carried  out  there  will  be 
but  little  else  to  do  for  some  time,  but  to 
keep  the  plants  clean  and  moderately  moist. 
Carnations  and  Picotees.  —  Soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  month,  the  layers  first  laid 
down  may  be  taken  off,  and  either  potted  at 
once  in  small  pots  for  wintering,  or  planted 
out  in  well-prepared  soil  for  a  time,  to  in¬ 
crease  their  strength,  and  then  be  potted  up 
at  a  later  period.  If  the  latter  plan  be  adopted, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  them  from 
heavy  rains  or  too  much  sun  at  first ;  but  let 
them  be  grown  as  hardy  as  possible.  Though 
more  room  is  required,  still  it  is  best  to  grow 
them  a  plant  in  a  pot,  instead  of  in  pairs, 
both  for  greater  increase,  as  well  as  to  produce 
larger  blooms  the  succeeding  year.  Dahlias. 
— The  bloom  of  this  favourite  flower  will  now 
be  at  its  height.  If  the  plants  are  not  become 
fine  and  vigorous,  it  will  now  be  too  late  to 
produce  them ;  but  the  small  lateral  shoots 
may  be  removed  to  increase  the  size  and  beauty 
of  the  late  blooms.  Pay  attention  to  seedlings 
— take  notice  of  their  peculiarities,  also  look  to 
seed-saving,  especially  from  constant  kinds. 
Careful  attention  now  will  save  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  labour  hereafter.  Hollyhocks. — 
Seed  may  now  be  procured.  Continue  to 
propagate  by  cuttings  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Pelargoniums. — Pot  off  seedlings  when  large 
enough ;  also  cuttings  when  sufficiently 
rooted.  At  the  commencement  of  the  month, 
the  old  cut- down  plants  should  be  shaken  out 
if  it  is  not  already  done,  and  also  have  their 
roots  pruned,  and  be  repotted  in  fresh  soil. 
House  all  the  plants  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  keeping  them  warm.  It  is  a  common 
failing  to  keep  them  out  of  doors  or  in  damp 
cold  pits  too  long,  thus  laying  a  foundation 
for  the  spot.  Endeavour  to  keep  the  plants 
warm  and  growing  through  the  early  part  of 
the  autumn,  to  insure  good  bloom.  Tulips . 
— Prepare  soil  now  for  planting  out  these; 
taking  care  to  keep  it  in  a  dry  state.  Some 
pure  sandy  loam,  if  fibrous,  will  grow  them 
without  any  addition,  but  a  little  leaf-mould 
may  be  added,  if  well  decomposed.  The  soil 
for  Tulips  may  be  either  too  rich  or  too  poor. 
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Genuine  Garden  and  Agricultural  Seeds 
TAMES  CARTER  and  Co.,  SEED 

O  FARMERS,  MERCHANTS,  AND  NURSERYMEN, 
237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

New  Strawberry,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 
TRIE  above  approved  variety  obtained 

J-  three  First-class  Certificates  this  season.  Strong 
Plants,  now  ready,  2 Is.  per  100. 

CHARLES  TURNER,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Rose  Catalogue,  1864  and  1865. 

TOHN  CRANSTON  will  be  happy  to 

*)  forward,  on  Application,  his  Descriptive  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  of  ROSES  for  the  Present  Season. 

Nurseries.  King’s  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


Sutton’s  Unrivalled  Collections  of  Bulbs. 

BUTTON’S  GUINEA  COLLEC- 

O  TION  of  BULBS,  for  BLOOMING  in  POTS 
and  GLASS  RS. 

SUTTON’S  GUINEA  COLLECTION  for  BEDS 
and  BORDERS. 

For  particulars  see  SUTTON’S  AUTUMN  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  which  may  he  had  Gratis  and  Post  free 
SUTTON  &  SONS,. Royal  Berks  Seed  Establish¬ 
ment,  Reading. 

Ranunculuses,  Anemones,  &c. 

n  TYSO,  FLORIST,  &c.,  Walling- 

\Jt  ford,  Berks,  is  sending  out  his  SOVEREIGN 
COLLECTIONS  from  his  unrivalled  Stock  of  the 
Above  Flowers.  They  can  be  Forwarded  to  any 
Address,  Post  Free,  for  21s.  Also  Assortments. 
Fifty  Ranunculuses,  choice  named,  £1  ;  fifty  Double 
Anemones,  choice  named,  10s.  6d. 

Treatise  on  Culture  of  RANUNCULUS  for  seven 
Stamps ;  Ditto  on  ANEMONE,  four  stamps.  CATA- 
LOGUES  Gratis. _ 

Just  Published,  Enlarged  and  Improved,  3s., 

THE  Twelfth  Edition  of  “MINIA¬ 
TURE  FRUIT  GARDEN.”  By  Thos.  Rivers. 
London:  Longman  &  Co.;  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street;  or  from  the 
Author,  Sawbridge  worth,  Herts. 


THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 

HORTICULTURAL  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

87,  BISHOPSGATB  STREET,  WITHOUT,  LONDON, 

ESTABLISHED  1750. 


Fig.  F. 


Fig.  G. 


Fig.  A.  Fig.  B. 

NEW  REDUCED  TARIFF. 

ORCHARD-HOUSE  SIZES,  as  supplied  to  Mr.  Rivers  and  others 
20  in.  by  12  in. )  4-  Best.  2ds.  3dg. 

16  oz.  18s.  Od.  16s.  Od.  13s.  6d. 

21  oz.  27s.  6d.  24s.  Od.  18s.  6d. 


20  in.  by  13  in.  ( 
20  in.  by  14  in.  i 
i.  / 


Fig.  D. 


20  in.  by  1 5  in. 

6  in.  by  4  in. 
64  in.  by  4J  in. 

7  in.  by  5  in. 
7|  in.  by  5|  in. 

8  in.  by  6~  in. 
84  in.  by  64  in. 


ai 

‘small 


)  in. 

in. 


hy 

by  74  in. 

10  in.  by  8  in. 
104  in.  by  8|  in. 

11  in.  by  9~  in. 
llj  in.  by  94  in. 


SHEET  SQUARES. 
7  in.  1 


Best. 
17s.  3d 


2ds. 
14s.  8d. 


3ds. 

12s. 


4th. 
lls.  Od. 
14s.  6d. 


4ths. 
10s.  6d. 


Fig.  D. 


Fig.  A. 

Hand  Glasses. 

8.  d. 

12  inches  . .  5 
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<1 

>» 
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6  „ 
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If  open  top,  Is.  extra. 


Fig.  B. 

Propagating  Glasses. 

s.  d. 

3  inches .  0  4  each 

^  >>  6  5,, 

6  „  0  7,, 

Fig.  C. 

Milk  Pans. 

s.  d. 

6  inches  .  0  5  each 

10  . .  0  104  „ 

14  „  .  16., 

10  .  1  2  „ 

i8  ;;  .  25,, 

12  .  1  6  ' 

20  .  2 10 

16  „  .  3  0,, 

22  .  34., 

is  ;;  .  4  6,; 

24  ;;  .  40,; 

20  ,. .  6  0  ;; 

6 

9 

12 


11 


11 

11 


Fig.  E. 

Hyacinth  Dishes. 

inches  .  Is.  Od.  each. 

.  Is.  6d. 

.  2s.  6d. 

Fig.  F. 

Cucumber  Tubes. 

Id.  per  running  inch. 

Intermediate  sizes  in  proportion. 

Crystal  Glass  Shades,  Ebony  and  Gilt  Stands,  Gas  and  Lamp  Glasses,  Chimnies  and  Globes,  &c. 

Anti- Corrosion  Paint,  of  all  Colours,  34 s.per  Cxvt.,  Packed  in  Casks  of  various  sizes.  Prepared  Oil  for  ditto* 
Patronised  by  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  Governments,  as  also  the  Dock  and  Railway  Companies. 


Fig.  D. 

Hyacinth  Glasses 
Common,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Improved,  3s.  3d.  „ 

Crocus  Glasses. 

Common,  Is.  9d.  per  dozen. 
Improved,  2s.  3d.  „ 


Fig.  G. 

Rolling  Pins, 

l^d.  per  running  inch. 

Opal  Ditto. 

14  inches  .  3s  6d.  each. 

16  „  . .  4s.  Od.  „ 

18  ,,  .  4s.  6d.  „ 
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Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Dutch  Bulbs. 

Imported  by  WILLIAM  CUTBUSH  &  SON. 

T'Y^ENTY-FOUR  PRIZES  awarded 

-L  to  their  Collections  last  Spring-.  TWENTY- 
THREE  being  FIRST  PRIZES. 

The  Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE,  -with  nume¬ 
rous  Cultural  Remarks,  post  free  on  Application. 

Early  Orders  earnestly  solicitel,  as  the  Supply 
cannot  possibly  meet  t^e  increasing-  demand. 
Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


Notice  to  Purchasers  of  Bulbs. 


BUTTON’S  BULB  LIST,  post  free, 

*4  contains  all  tne  most  desirable  sorts  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  at  low  prices. 

Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Establishment,  Reading. 


£AA  DUTCH  BULBS  for  Green- 

house  and  Garden,  carriage  free,  21s.,  con¬ 
tains  named  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  ANEMONES, 
NARCISSUS,  CROCUS,  RANUNCULUS,  SNOW¬ 
DROPS,  &0.—ROBT.  H.  POYNTER,  Taunton. 


HYACINTHS,  named,  6s.  per  dozen,  at  Povnter’s. 
TULIPS,  Double,  6d.  to  Is.  per  dozen,  at  Poynter’s. 
CROCUS,  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  per  100,  at  Poynter's. 
SNOWDROPS,  Is.  9d.  per  100,  at  Poynter’s. 

NEW  HYACINTH  GLASSES  and  SUPPORTS,  Is. 
each,  at  Poynter’s. 

Twelve  Packets  best  HARDY  ANNUALS,  free,  2s., 
at  Poynter’s. 

Best  SEEDS  for  GARDEN  and  FARM,  at  Poynter’s. 
ROSES.  FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c.,  at  Poynter’s. 
WINTER  and  SUMMER  FLOWERING  PLANTS, 
cheap  at  Poynter’s. 

ROBERT  H.  POYNTER,  The  County  Seed  Esta¬ 
blishment  (A.D.  1800),  Taunton,  Somerset. 


Fruit  Trees. 

T>  WHITHAM  begs  to  call  attention 

44*  to  his  very  superior  stock  of  APPLE  TREES, 
including  about  2000  of  LORD  SUFFIELD,  RINGER, 
GR,E£fADIER>  POTT’S  SEEDLING  LORD  DERBY, 
and  GOLDEN  SPIRE,  which  are  allowed  to  be  the 
very  best  sorts  out.  No  grower  should  be  without 
tuem ;  also  many  other  good  varieties,  all  at  9s,  per 
aozen,  or  60s.  per  hundred.  A  further  reduction  in 
price  per  thousand. 

Also  the  justly  celebrated  Apple  LORD  CLYDE, 
new  of  1863,  which  is  allowed  to  have  no  equal  in 
flavour  and  keeping  qualities,  at  2s.  each,  or  20s.  per 
dozen.  ’  ^ 

pJUUA  aDd  Standard  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
EACHES,  NECTARINES,  &c.,  in  great  variety,  at 
equally  reasonable  prices. 

CURRANTS,  Red,  White,  and  Black  Naples,  at  2s. 
1>e£d2,zen’  01  ^s-  Per  hundred  extra  fine, 
u  ™TA^GGEE®  may  b ;  had  on  application  to 
B.  vv  HI  PHAM,  The  Nurseries,  Reddish,  near  Stock- 
port.  ’  ’ 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

y  SCOTT’S  BULB  CATALOGUE 

*  *  f°r  1864  is  now  ready,  containing  Selected  Lists 
of  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs,  with  Descriptions  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Directions  ;  also  numerous  Hints  on  the  Culti¬ 
vation  and  Arrangement  of  the  Winter  and  Spring 
FJower  Garden,  with  Lists  of  Plants.  Post  free  for 
one  stamp. — Merriott  Nurseries,  Crewkerne  and 
Yeovil,  Somerset. 


Hyacinths  for 

EXHIBITION. 

Fresh  Imported  Bulbs. 
SUTTON’S  SELECTION. 
Finest  sorts  by  name,  £4  4s. 

per  100,  12s.  per  dozen. 
Yery  fine  by  name,  £3  10s. 

per  100,  9s.  pe1-  dozen. 
Good  by  name,  £2  10s.  per  100, 
6s.  per  dozen. 

Good  Hyacinths  for  Beds, 
Ribands,  &c.,  in  separate 
colours  (fresh  imported)  21s. 
per  100. 

Anemones,  Crocuses,  Tulips, 
Gladioli,  &c.,  also  very  low  in 
prices,  as  per  CATALOGUE,  which  may  be  had  gratis 
and  post  free. 

SU1TON  &  SONS,  Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Establish¬ 
ment,  Reading. 


piSHUEST  COMPOUND,  whether 

VJ  used  against  Insects  and  Mildew  on  growing 
Plants,  or  as  winter- dressing  on  Trees  at  rest,  should 
be  dissolved  forty- eight  hours  before  U3e.  Thi3  gets 
rid  of  smell,  and  if  the  solution  be  decanted,  prevents 
any  “Staining  of  Foliage.”  A  strength  of  from  one 
to  two  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water  is  recommended 
for  growing  Plants ;  one  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces 
for  Trees  at  rest. 

Sold  Retail  by  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  in  boxes 
Is,,  3s:,  and  10s.  6d.  each.  Wholesale  by 

Prick’s  Patent  Candle  Company.  (Limited.) 


HEATING-  BY  HOT  WATER. 


Public  and  Private  Buildings,  Manufactories,  Conservatories,  Ac., 


HEATED  ON  THE  MOST  IMPROVED  SYSTEM, 

COMBINED  WITH  PERFECT  VENTILATION. 


BATHS  Fitted  upon  Economical  Principles  connected  with  Kitchen 
Ranges,  ready  for  use  Night  or  Day,  without  Extra  Fire. 
Success  in  all  cases  guaranteed.  Estimates  free.  References  to 
hundreds  of  the  Nobility’s  Seats,  Botanical  Societies,  Public  Build¬ 
ings,  Banks,  Manufactories,  &c. 

BURY  Sc  POLLARD, 

Successors  to  JOHN  R.  PEILL, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  Conical  Boilers, 

which  require  no  brickwork,  and  which  boilers  have  for  their  durability  and 
economy  attained  a  celebrity  far  surpassing  any  other  boilers  ever  invented. 

PARK  IRON  WORKS,  17,  New  Park  St.,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 

N  B. — Patent  WINDMILLS  for  pumping  and  driving  farm  machinery,  from 
half-horse  power  upwards.  To  be  seen  daily  at  work  as  above.  BURY  AND 
POLLARD  are  now  making  a  powerful  Windmill  for  the  India  Board,  with 
pumps  for  cotton  irrigation. 
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TWO  SPLENDID  SEEDLING  AZALEAS. 

WILLIAM  BARNES 

HAS  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  will  be  prepared  to 
send  out,  on  and  after  the  15th  of  October  next,  his  two  magnificent  Seedling  Azaleas, 

BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS  AND  PURITY. 

BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS  is  a  splendid  white,  striped  and  splashed  with  pink,  of  fine 
vigorous  growth,  and  an  abundant  bloomer.  It  was  exhibited  before  the  Floral  Committee 
on  May  6th,  1862,  when  it  met  with  their  unanimous  approval.  The  following  description 
is  given  of  it  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  upon  the  10th  of  that  month: — 

“  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Southampton  Street,  Camberwell,  contributed  a  beautiful  Azalea  named  Bride  of 
Abydos,  the  flowers  of  which  are  large,  white,  flaked  with  pink,  and  possess  great  substance.  Of  this 
variety  three  plants  were  exhibited,  all  excellent  in  habit  and  evidently  free  in  growth.” 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  December  27th,  1862,  page  1217,  in  describing  the  new 
and  most  prominent  Azaleas  of  the  above  year,  are  the  following  remarks  : — 

“  As  a  free-flowering  sort,  of  vigorous  habit,  adapted  for  decoration  and  exhibition,  the  Bride  of  Abydos 
is  the  most  useful  which  has  appeared  amongst  the  whites,  with  occasional  streaks  of  red.” 

Fine  strong  Grafted  plants  will  be  ready  on  the  above  date  at  21s.  and  31s.  6d.  each. 
PURITY  is  a  beautiful  clear  white,  fine  large  flower,  with  unusual  substance,  and  of  the 
most  perfect  shape ;  it  is  of  a  fine  robust  habit.  A  variety  of  this  description  has  long  been 
required — viz.,  a  pure  white,  with  fine  shape,  large  flowers,  and  good  vigorous  habit.  Plants 
will  be  ready  on  the  above  date  at  21s.  and  31s.  6d.  each. 

A  few  plants  of  each  variety  to  offer  in  extra  large  plants,  prices  of  which  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to 

WILLIAM  BARNES,  Camden  Nursery,  Camberwell,  S. 


NOW  READY,  NEW  HARDY  CLIMBING  PLANTS, 

Well  adapted  for  Covering 

Verandas,  Trelliswork,  Walls,  Porticos,  Pillars,  Festoons,  See, 


CLEMATIS  JACKMANNI — First-class 
Certificate. 


CLEMATIS  RUBRO-VIOLACE A-  First- 
class  Certificate. 


Awarded  by  tbe  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  August  4th,  1863. 


Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen— the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 


aidO.  JACKMAN  &  SOI 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY, 

HAVE  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the  public,  for  the  first  time,  their  beau¬ 
tiful  rich-coloured,  free-flowering,  and  yigorous-growing  CLEMATISES,  that  they  can  with  confidence 
recommend,  being  convinced,  when  known,  they  will  occupy  a  very  high  position  in  Climbing  Shrubs. 
Orders  will  now  be  taken,  and  the  plants  at  once  sent  out  strictly  in  rotation.  For  further  particulars  of 
«  their  sterling  merits”  read  our  large  advertisement  in  ‘‘Florist  and  Pomologist”  Magazine,  September 
Number,  1864. 

Strong  Plants  21s.  each. — The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

Two  Coloured  Drawings ,  by  Andrews,  may  be  had  post  free  for  Twenty-four  Stamps. 


New  English  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  KING  S  ACRE. 


JOHN  CRANSTON 


HAS  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  his  New  English  Seedling  Hybrid  Per¬ 

petual  Rose  KING’S  ACRE  will  be  sent  out  this  autumn. 

The  colour  of  this  truly  beautiful  variety  is  bright  vermilion  rose,  reverse  of  petals  satiny ;  the  flowers 
are  extra  large,  globular,  of  remarkable  depth,  and  exquisitely  formed,  having  large,  smooth,  shell-shaped 
petals,  of  fine  substance  ;  the  foliage  is  ample,  and  of  a  tine  rich  dark  green  colour,  while  the  habit  of  growth 
is  all  that  can  be  desired,  being  vigorous  and  robust. 

*  Assured  that  the  above  is  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  the  most  select  collection,  either  on  the  exhibi- 
bition  tables  or  in  the  rosery,  J.  C.  respectfully  solicits  early  orders,  and  observes  that  such  will  be  executed 
in  rotation. 

Price  Is.  6 d.  each.  The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade  when  three  or  more  are  taken. 

A  faithfully  Coloured  Drawing,  by  Andrews,  will  be  sent  in  exchange  for  Twelve  postage  stamps. 

NURSERIES,  KING’S  ACRE,  NEAR  HEREFORD. 
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JJOT-WATER 


HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

APPPARATUS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  SUPPLIED, 
ERECTED  COMPLETE. 


J.  JONES  *  SONS,  6,  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON. 


OR 


MONRO’S 


CANNON 

BOILER. 


PRICE: -24-inch  Wrought  Iron,  £6  10s. ;  36-inch  ditto,  £8  10s- ; 

48-inch  ditto,  £12. 

THE  last  few  years  have  fully  proved  that  these  Boilers  are  superior  to  any  others  yet 
invented,  from  the  large  number  of  them  now  in  use  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  principal  Nurserymen  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom;  and  they  having  in  all 
cases  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  both  as  regards  the  large  quantity  of  pipe  they  are 
capable  of  heating,  and  the  small  amount  of  fuel  they  consume,  J.  JONES  &  SONS  feel  the 
greatest  confidence  in  stating  that  they  are  the  most  complete  Boilers  for  Heating  every 
description  of  Buildings.- 

These  Boilers  are  to  he  had  only  of 


J.  JONES  8c  SONS,  6,  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 


CYLINDER  BOILER. 


SADDLE  BOILER. 


J 


JONES  &  SONS  begs  to  offer  a  complete  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR 
GREENHOUSES,  at  the  following  prices,  delivered  free  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England : — 


Size  of  House. 

With  Cylinder  Boiler. 

With  Saddle  Boiler. 

20  feet  by  10  feet 

.  £8  10  0  . 

.  £9  0  0 

25  ,,  by  12  ,,  . 

.  ‘10  0  0  . 

.  10  10  0 

30  ,,  by  12  ,,  , 

. .  'll  10  0  . 

.  12  0  0 

30  by  15 

.  |13  10  0  . 

.  14  10  0 

40  ,,  by  15  ,, 

.  16  10  0  . 

.  17  10  0 

50  ,,  by  15  „ 

.  18  10  0  . 

.  20  0  0 

The  above  prices  include  Boiler,  strong  Furnace  Doors,  Bars,  Soot  Doors,  Cistern, 
Damper,  Hot- water  Pipes  and  Connections,  Air  Pipes,  &c.,  all  ready  for  fixing,  and  of  the 
best  quality.  Parties  ordering  must  send  plans,  showing  doorways,  position  of  boiler,  &c. 


Full  directions  for  fixing  the  above,  and  further  particulars,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  8c  SONS,  6,  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON. 


CAST-IRON  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS. 


VASES,  GARDEN  CHAIRS,  STOOLS,  RUSTIC  SEATS,  RUSTIC  TABLES,  HAND¬ 
GLASS  FRAMES,  GARDEN  ROLLERS,  &c. 

Prices  and  Drawings  on  application  to 

J.  JONES  8c  SONS,  6,  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON. 
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TRICHINIUM  MANGLESII. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

This  really  handsome  amaranthaceous  plant  has  been  raised  from  Swan 
River  seeds  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  and  from  specimens  grown  by 
that  gentleman  our  figure  has  been  derived.  Very  little  is  as  yet  known  of 
its  habits,  but  it  is  amongst  half-hardy  annuals  that  it  will  probably  find  its 
place  in  our  gardens,  even  though  it  be  naturally,  as  some  other  of  our 
Australian  so-called  annuals  are,  of  more  extended  duration. 

The  plant  forms  at  first  a  tuft  of  radical  leaves,  which  are  long-stalked  and 
oblong-spathulate  in  form,  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour.  From  among 
these  arise  the  flowering  stems,  to  the  height  of  1^  foot ;  they  are  furnished 
sparingly  below  with  lance-shaped  sessile  leaves,  become  slightly  branched, 
and  each  branch  terminates  in  a  crowded  oblong-oval  spike,  which  consists  of 
scarious  rosy-coloured  bracts,  from  amongst  which  issue  the  rosy  purple  flowers, 
these  protruding  considerably  beyond  the  bracts.  Both  bracts  and  flowers  are 
clothed  with  long  conspicuous  hairs. 

“  Few  more  lovely  plants,”  observes  Sir  W.  Hooker,  “  have  been  introduced 
to  our  gardens  than  this,  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  some  fifty  species 
known  to  botanists and  this  encomium  we  think  our  figure  will  be  found  to 
justify. 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  fortunately  got  a  few  of  his  imported  seeds  to  vegetate, 
describes  the  root  as  being  apparently  perennial,  throwing  up  several  branched 
stems,  each  branch  bearing  one  of  the  handsome  heads  of  flowers.  The  copious 
white  hairs,  so  characteristic  of  the  genus,  with  which  the  florets  and  bracts 
are  clothed,  give,  he  remarks,  a  singular  aspect  to  the  plant,  and  contrast 
effectively  with  the  Amaranth-purple  petals.  Under  the  lens  these  hairs  are 
pretty  objects ;  owing  to  their  denticulations  the  germination  of  the  seed, 
moreover,  revealed  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  note.  The  plumule,  instead  of 
rising  from  between  the  two  unequal  seed-leaves  as  in  most  plants,  was  found  to 
be  emitted  from  a  point  considerably  below  them.  The  same  thing  occurs, 
he  adds,  in  Dodecatheon  meadia. 

Trichinium  Manglesii  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Bindley  some  twenty 
years  since  in  the  “Botanical  Register,”  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  most 
beautiful  plant,  with  the  heads  of  flowers  3  inches  across.  It  has  not  till  now, 
however,  found  its  way  into  our  gardens.  M. 


CHRONICLES  OF  A  TOWN  GARDEN.— No.  IX. 

The  brightness  of  summer  is  slowly  paling  into  the  gloom  of  autumn ;  day 
by  day  is  the  curtain  of  the  night  drawn  over  the  face  of  the  earth  at  an  earlier 
moment  than  it  was  yesterday,  and  withdrawn  again  at  a  later  moment  each 
succeeding  morn.  The  “  sere  and  yellow  leaves  ”  caught  from  the  trees  by  the 
passing  wind,  and  dropped  down  at  our  very  doors  as  it  speeds  along  on  its 
mission,  “  none  knowing  since  the  world  began  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it 
goeth ;  ”  these  are  the  footfalls  of  on-coming  autumn,  and  the  impending 
frosts,  that,  in  some  localities,  have  already  appeared  and  left  their  withering 
impress — just  as  if  the  occupants  of  many  a  flower-bed  had  been  grasped  by 
the  fiery  hand  of  an  avenger,  and  robbed  of  the  vigour  and  beauty  the  setting 
sun  had  so  recently  smiled  on  as  it  sank  in  the  western  heavens. 

In  my  little  front  garden  I  have  had  some  splendid  spikes  of  Gladioli,  that 
have  been  at  the  same  time  the  attraction  and  the  envy  of  the  whole  neigh- 
yol.  hi. 
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bourhood.  How  I  have  wondered  that  the  spikes  have  not  been  wantonly- 
plucked  by  passers-by ;  for  they  have  been  mercifully  spared  to  be  an  abundant 
joy  to  myself,  and  I  hope  a  fleeting  feast  of  pleasure  to  the  eyes  of  many  a 
wayfarer.  I  had  a  row  of  French  seedlings,  hybrids  of  G.  Gandavensis,  but 
which  I  imagine  had  been  hybridised  with  some  varieties  of  the  G.  floribundus 
section.  They  were  all  light-coloured  flowers  of  somewhat  loose  form,  but  in 
some  instances  very  curiously  marked.  They  were  streaked,  and  flaked,  and 
spotted  in  a  singular  manner,  quite  unlike  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
G.  Gandavensis  section  before.  For  the  quality  of  form  they  possessed  no 
value,  but  solely  for  their  eccentric  marking,  and  forming  as  they  did  a  back-  ' 
ground  to  some  of  the  best  of  the  named  kinds,  for  which  they  were  peculiarly 
fitted,  being  of  stronger  as  well  as  of  taller  growth ;  and  so  forming  a  contrast 
that  had  yet  an  element  of  harmony  about  it. 

Of  the  named  varieties  I  had  Due  de  Malakoff,  a  brilliant  flamed  orange 
red,  with  conspicuous  white  blotch,  very  showy  indeed  ;  Madame  Haquin,  a 
very  beautiful  lilac  and  white  flower ;  Napoleon  III,  very  bright  scarlet,  each 
petal  having  a  white  stripe  running  up  it ;  Ninon  de  l’Enclos,  flesh  colour, 
striped  with  rose ;  Ophir,  the  deepest  yellow  I  have  yet  seen,  spotted  with 
purple  ;  Raphael,  glowing  vermilion,  with  white  throat,  rayed  and  shaded  with 
violet;  Rembrandt,  rich  deep  scarlet;  Yelleda,  bright  rose  spotted  with  lilac, 
large  and  fine ;  Vulcan,  scarlet,  flushed  with  purple,  the  centre  of  the  flower 
shaded  with  violet ;  Mathilde  de  Landevoisin,  a  very  beautiful  flower,  white, 
striped  with  carmine;  Madame  de  Vatry,  white,  tinged  with  yellow,  and 
flushed  with  pale  pink,  and  spotted  with  carmine  ;  Ceres,  another  beautiful 
flower,  pure  white,  spotted  with  violet  rose,  a  fine  spike ;  and  Comte  de  Morny, 
cerise,  blotched  with  white  and  striped  with  violet.  These  are  but  a  very  few 
of  the  many  varieties  extant,  but  not  to  be  accepted  strictly  as  a  select  list. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  dry  weather  I  had  to  water  daily,  and  as  they 
were  planted  in  a  light  porous  soil — I  had  to  use  the  materials  that  lay  within 
my  reach — they  required  morning  and  evening  copious  draughts  of  aqueous 
refreshment.  At  intervals  of  about  two  or  three  days  I  treated  them  to  a 
higher  form  of  nourishment,  in  the  shape  of  some  guano  water  carefully  diluted 
and  applied.  This  higher  regimen  I  administered  just  as  the  flower-spikes 
began  to  show  themselves  above  the  foliage. 

I  have  been  almost  entirely  free  from  the  ravages  of  that  epidemic,  be  it 
what  it  may,  that  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  fastened  itself  upon  beds 
of  Gladioli  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  laid  waste  many  a  promising 
group  of  plants.  Be  it  the  prevalence  of  drought,  or  some  defect  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  plant  resulting  from  its  having  been  imported  from  the  continent, 
where  it  was  in  all  probability  imperfectly  ripened  in  order  to  get  it  into  the 
London  market  as  early  as  possible  in  the  autumn — it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  the  appearance  of  the  phenomenon  has  sadly  depressed  the  spirits  of  many 
a  grower  of  the  Gladiolus  in  the  metropolitan  districts,  if  not  some  in  the 
country  also.  I  must,  however,  make  an  exception  to  the  last  theory  partially, 
if  not  entirely,  inasmuch  as  I  saw  this  season  two  large  patches  of  Gladioli  in 
two  different  localities,  the  bulbs  of  which  had  been  grown  and  ripened  in 
England,  and  yet  very  many  of  them  had  entirely  failed.  Then,  again,  I  know 
a  large  cultivator  in  the  country  who  has  grown  largely  and  successfully  from 
imported  bulbs,  and  who,  in  the  south-western  districts  of  England,  has  carried 
off  first  prizes  at  the  various  exhibitions  at  which  he  has  exhibited,  and  he  has 
scarcely  a  failure  to  chronicle. 

I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  early  planting  is  very  desirable,  as  the  vital 
energies  of  the  bulbs  often  become  well  nigh  spent  by  keeping.  They  should 
not,  however,  be  planted  at  a  time  of  drought — dry  springs  seem  to  be  a  rule 
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with  us  now — but  at  a  time  when  the  soil  is  well  moistened  by  rain,  and  if  a 
drought  succeeds*  they  should  be  watered  thus  early  if  necessary,  care  being 
taken  that  should  frost  impend,  some  shelter  from  its  effects  had  best  be  afforded 
them.  During  the  time  they  are  making  their  vigorous  growth,  if  the  weather 
is  dry  they  should  be  freely  watered,  and  some  stimulus  be  administered  just 
before  and  during  blooming  time,  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure  or  guano  water. 

This  is  the  outcome  of  the  considerations  drawn  from  my  somewhat  limited 
range  of  observation.  I  put  it  forward  with  diffidence,  but  yet  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  indicate  to  some  slight  extent  a  possible  solution  to  the  difficulty 
that  for  the  past  few  seasons  has  sadly  beset  and  sorely  tired  the  growers  of 
the  Gladiolus  about  the  metropolis. 

Quo. 


ORNAMENTAL  KITCHEN  HARDEN. 

( Continued  from  'page  194.) 

In  small  kitchen  gardens  where  it  is  necessary  to  combine  use  with  orna¬ 
ment  as  much  as  possible,  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  interesting  to  form 
arches  of  both  Pears  and  Apples.  We  have  planted  a  whole  kitchen  garden 
with,  first  two  Pears  on  each  side  of  the  walk  opposite  to  one  another,  then 
two  Apples,  then  two  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual  pillar  Roses,  and  so  on  all 
round.  This  winter  it  is  proposed  to 
introduce  some  of  the  beautiful-leaved 
American  Vines.  But  I  should  advise 
all  parties  commencing,  where  the 
garden  is  large,  to  make  the  arches 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  we  have 
done.  Our  walks  are  grass,  6  feet  in 
width,  and  we  have  planted  close  up 
to  the  edge.  Eight  feet  would  be 
much  better,  as  it  gives  a  higher  arch 
and  better  proportion,  but  for  small  gardens  6  feet  would  be  sufficient.  It 
also  takes  the  bottom  line  of  the  plants  back  from  the  edge,  which  I  find  in  the 
garden  for  arches  for  the  summer  plants  an  advantage,  but  still  keeping  to  the 
10  feet  in  the  space  between  each  arch.  It  will  be  found  that  the  Pears  and 
Apples  will  simply  require  upright  stakes,  three  to  each,  for  a  season  or  two. 
When  the  trees  are  planted  they  are  headed  down  to  within  18  inches  of  the 
ground,  the  object  being  to  get  them  into  the  form  of  fig .  1,  training  the  shoots 
up  at  2  feet  from  the  stem,  this  can  only  be  done  by  making  the  eyes  break  near 
the  bottom ;  they  are  then  trained  up  the  stakes  until  they  reach  the  height  of 
where  the  arch  commences  ;  part  of  one  season’s  shoot  being  allowed  to  grow 
higher  makes  little  difference,  but  if  they  are  allowed  to  get  strong  before  the 
shoots  are  trained  to  the  bend,  they  are  apt  to  break.  The  arches  for  these  are 
best  to  be  of  wood,  or  something  that  can  be  removed.  When  the  shoots  reach 
a  little  over  the  top  they  are  inarched,  fig.  2,  and  after  one  season,  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  united,  the  temporary  arch  is  removed.  They  will  continue  to  support 
themselves  in  future,  unless  it  happens  that  they  are  heavily  cropped  when  the 
wood  is  young.  This  happened  in  our  case  with  a  Washington  and  Victoria 
Plum,  the  weight  of  fruit  completely  breaking  the  arch  down  after  being 
three  seasons  inarched ;  but  Pears  and  Apples  seldom  bear  so  heavily  on 
young  wood. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  the  opposite  trees  of  Pears  and  Apples  of  different 
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varieties,  as  the  inarching  frequently  assists  a  sort  that  may  be  weaker  by 
taking  the  surplus  sap  from  the  stronger-growing  and  equalising  it  and  making 

both  bear  better.  We  find  this 
to  be  the  case  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  walls,  particularly  with 
old  trees  ;  for  example,  five  very 
old  and  fine-looking  trees,  that 
never  bore  any  fruit,  were  in¬ 
arched  all  into  one  another  seven 
years  ago ;  the  second  year  they 
had  a  crop,  and  have  been  bear¬ 
ing  less  or  more  ever  since. 

Where  Roses  and  Vines  are 
used  I  would  recommend  iron 
for  supports,  as  wood  becomes 
troublesome  and  unsatisfactory — 
or,  where  the  owner  is  partial  to 
Plums,  permanent  iron  supports 
would  be  useful ;  and  I  doubt  if 
they  would  get  sufficiently  strong 
to  bear  the  enormous  crop  that  root-pruning  and  pinching  insure  under  five 
or  six  years.  Orchard-house  treatment  demonstrates  most  distinctly  that 
nearly  all  our  fruit  trees  become  more  productive  under  dwarfing  treatment, 
such  as  these  arches,  &c.,  and  they  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  ornamental. 

Cliveden.  J.  Fleming. 


THE  PINETUM. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  sciences  which  have  during  the  last  thirty  years 
advanced  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the  art  of  gardening,  and  to  this  end  none 
have  contributed  so  much  as  the  labours  of  my  old  and  lamented  friend  John 
Claudius  Loudon.  He  it  was  who  produced  the  “  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum 
Britannicum,”  and  who  first  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  arbore turns  or  col¬ 
lections  of  our  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  scientifically  arranged.  Many  of  these 
collections  have  been  formed,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  without  adding  to  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  places  where  they  have  been  made.  We  would 
point  to  Chiswick  to  illustrate  this.  Nothing  can  be  more  unhappy  than  the 
arboretum  there  as  a  specimen  of  landscape  gardening,  and  so  it  must  always 
be  from  the  want  of  breadth  of  effect,  which  results  from  crowding  so  many 
objects  into  a  limited  space,  these  objects  being  all  of  dissimilar  character. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  a  scientific  arboretum  is  a  nice  and  interesting 
thing  to  have ;  but  we  would  treat  it  as  an  episode,  and  not  introduce  it  as  a 
general  character  in  a  fine  place. 

The  Pinetum  originated  after  this  time.  When  the  first  discoveries  of  the 
unhappy  Douglas  arrived  in  this  country  they  produced  a  perfect  mania ; 
every  one  who  had  a  garden  had  a  Pine,  and  no  situation  was  too  absurd  not  to 
be  adorned  with  one  of  the  Douglas  Firs. 

At  this  time  the  late  Lady  Grenville  turned  her  attention  to  this  tribe  of 
plants,  and  she  ever  afterwards  during  a  long  life  patronised  and  planted  them 
largely,  introducing  all  the  new  varieties  as  they  have  arrived.  This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  situations  for  this  collection  in  the  kingdom,  and  has  the  best  and 
finest  specimens  of  the  trees  we  are  speaking  of ;  there  are  masses  of  Scotch 
Pines  which  harmonise  well  with  the  others,  and  large  tracts  of  common  Furze 
and  Heather ;  add  to  this  the  suitableness  of  the  soil  and  the  care  and  attention 
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which  have  been  displayed  in  planting  them,  and  we  come  to  the  secret  of 
success. 

But  although  the  beauty  of  the  plants  at  Dropmore  taken  individually  is 
unsurpassed,  it  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  botanical  arrangement,  nor  could  it  be 
made  so,  commenced  as  it  was  before  the  introduction  of  so  many  new  and 
noble  kinds ;  nor  can  we  even  now  say  that  our  introductions  are  complete, 
but  we  think  we  must  be  fast  approaching  to  the  end,  and  that  there  are 
enough  now  to  warrant  the  re-arrangement  of  the  whole. 

No  greater  mistakes  have  been  committed  than  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  engraft  collections  of  Pines  in  old  first-rate  grounds.  How  often  has  it 
been  my  lot  to  see  a  tall  lanky  Pinaster  turned  out  from  a  small  pot  with  its  roots 
all  coiled  together,  and  not  disentangled  or  laid  out  at  all,  but  working  with 
every  puff  of  wind  like  a  pestle  in  a  mortar ;  standing,  too,  upon  that  breadth 
of  turf  which  some  fine  hardy  tree  requires  to  show  its  dignity,  and  making 
with  its  meagre  growth  a  miserable  comparison  to  its  noble  and  vigorous 
neighbour.  Year  after  year  goes  on,  the  young  plant  draws  up  weakly  from 
want  of  air  and  light,  it  gets  uglier  and  uglier,  and  the  last  stage  of  it  is  worse 
than  the  first.  Sorry  am  I  to  say  that  this  is  not  an  hyperbolical  case,  but  one 
of  everyday  occurrence. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  make  some  suggestions  for  forming  a  Pinetum,  which 
shall  combine  scientific  arrangement  with  picturesque  effect,  and  which  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  landscape  gardener’s  art  as  developed  in  the  place.  In 
every  large  place  there  are  certain  episodical  bits  of  land  covered  as  at  Drop- 
more  with  Furze,  Thorn,  and  Fern,  and  very  probably  skirted  with  some  Firs ; 
and  if  a  little  undulated  the  better.  Here  upon  a  deep  sandy  loam  I  would 
plant  the  Pinetum,  trenching  up  good-sized  holes,  and  raising  the  surface  of 
them  a  couple  of  feet  with  the  adjoining  surface  soil.  On  the  top  of  this  I 
would  plant  the  Pines,  carefully  disentangling  their  roots ;  and  having  made  a 
sliced  hole  with  a  sharp  spade,  would  carefully  select  the  strongest  root  and 
shove  it  perpendicularly  down  to  form  a  sort  of  tap  root  for  the  tree,  the  other 
roots  should  be  carefully  laid  out  in  different  directions,  and  finally  be  well 
watered.  After  this  I  would  mulch  the  tree  with  a  good  layer  of  Fern,  and 
then  put  on  a  wire  tree-guard  as  a  defence  from  hares  and  rabbits.  The  atten¬ 
tion  to  uncoiling  the  roots  I  hold  to  be  most  important,  as  without  this  assist¬ 
ance  no  plant  can  ever  become  well  and  properly  fixed. 

Most  of  the  Pinetums  wrhich  I  have  seen  have  unfortunately  been  planted 
without  reflecting  on  what  will  be  their  altered  character  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century.  The  trees  are  planted  much  too  closely,  and  must  eventually  fail  in 
presenting  full-sized  and  perfect  specimens  of  their  class.  This  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration,  then,  and  should  be  weighed  well  before  commencing. 
On  entering  this  Pinetum  I  would  introduce  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  Deodars, 
Mount  Atlas  Cedars,  and  Araucarias.  At  a  certain  point  I  would  start  with  a 
true  Scotch  Fir,  and  then  all  its  varieties,  with  the  wThole  of  the  two-leaved 
Pines  according  to  Loudon’s  arrangement  in  the  “  Arboretum  Britannicum,” 
then  should  follow  the  five-leaved  Pines,  and  so  on,  according  to  his  arrange¬ 
ment  to  the  end.  I  would  make  a  drive  through  it,  planting  the  Pines  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  varying  it  by  turns  and  returns  through  the  central 
part  of  the  plot ;  thus  every  tree  would  in  time  become  a  fine  object,  having 
ample  space  to  display  itself.  If  it  was  thought  desirable,  the  Thujse,  Cupressi, 
Taxacese  and  allied  tribes  might  be  planted  in  front  of  the  Pines,  and  masses 
of  Khododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  hardy  Heaths  introduced ;  while  if  I  could 
get  it  I  -would  carefully  retain  the  masses  of  old  Thorn,  'which  would  be  very 
interesting  amongst  the  Pines.  Such  is  the  picture  wrhich  my  mind’s  eye 
conjures  up,  and  which  I  think  would  be  beautiful  and  satisfactory  if  realised. 
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One  more  suggestion,  and  I  have  done.  Such  grounds  as  these  would  re¬ 
quire  a  building  of  some  size  for  the  purposes  of  shelter  and  refreshment,  and 
to  this  end  I  would  raise  a  platform  of  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  and 
upon  it  erect  an  elegant  rustic  pavilion,  placing  a  wire  fence  round  it  and  in¬ 
troducing  masses  of  flowers.  The  view  of  the  whole  would,  we  think,  be 
charming  from  this  spot ;  and  we  think  those  who  have  pursued  the  merry  and 
festive  dance,  enjoyed  the  quiet  seat,  or  drunk  the  exhilarating  champagne, 
would  encore  our  sentiments. 

In  writing  these  remarks  we  have  made  reference  to  the  beautiful  Pinetum 
of  the  late  Lady  Grenville  at  Dropmore ;  and  we  feel  that  we  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  that  of  the  late  Lord  Harrington,  at  Elvaston  Castle  in  Derbyshire. 
Certainly  there  are  here  some  splendid  specimens,  which  have  been  made  by  the 
skill  and  industry  of  his  lordship’s  talented  gardener,  Mr.  Barron.  We  had 
the  honour  of  seeing  this  place  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late  Earl’s  kind 
permission ;  but  we  cannot  attempt  to  describe  it,  it  is  so  uncommon  and 
wonderful. 

Amersham.  Henry  Bailey,  C.M.R.H.S. 


WINTER  PROPAGATION  OF  ROSES. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November  it  is  usual  with  most  Rose- 
growers  to  shorten  many  of  the  long  shoots  of  standard  Roses,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  them  being  broken  by  the  snow  and  high  winds.  This  plan  is 
very  desirable.  I  now  wish  to  show  your  readers  that  some  use  can  be  made 
of  the  wood  that  is  cut  away,  and  which  generally  goes  to  the  rubbish-heap. 
I  have,  during  the  last  few  winters,  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  best  method 
of  raising  plants  from  these  strong  shoots,  and  will  explain  my  most  successful 
method.  Choose  any  sheltered  out-of-the-way  spot  in  the  garden ;  if  the  soil 
is  tenacious,  have  a  little  sand  dug  in.  Cut  the  Rose  shoots  into  lengths  of 
four  eyes  ;  take  all  the  leaves  off  except  the  top  one  ;  then  insert  the  cuttings 
firmly  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  leave  out  only  the  top  leaf  and  bud.  Three  eyes 
will  then  be  imbedded  in  the  soil,  which  must  be  trod  hard  and  firm.  No 
covering  of  any  kind  will  be  required,  nor  will  the  cuttings  want  any  notice  to 
be  taken  of  them  during  the  winter,  unless  the  frost  and  worms  should  have 
loosened  the  soil,  then  it  should  be  made  firm  again.  About  April  the  operator 
will  find  that  nearly  all  the  cuttings  will  show  signs  of  growth ;  but  he  must 
not  be  disappointed  to  find  the  greater  portion  go  off,  as  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  number  will  root ;  consequently  the  cuttings  should  be  inserted 
very  thickly  in  the  bed,  or  much  ground  will  be  wasted,  as  it  will  not  be 
advisable  to  disturb  the  rooted  ones  until  the  following  autumn.  Last  winter 
I  put  in  about  a  thousand  cuttings,  and  at  the  time  I  write  there  are  about  a 
hundred  fine  plants  in  the  bed,  many  of  them  in  nice  bloom,  and  from  1  to 
3  feet  high.  These  I  shall  shortly  remove  to  their  proper  quarters.  One 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  mode  of  propagation  is,  that  you  obtain 
much  stronger  plants  on  their  own  roots  than  you  can  from  any  other  mode 
that  I  am  acquainted  with ;  added  to  which,  all  the  plants  that  are  so  raised 
are  obtained  at  little  or  no  cost,  as  the  wood  would  have  been  thrown  away ; 
while  thousands  of  cuttings  can  be  inserted  in  a  few  square  yards  of  ground, 
and  but  a  small  portion  of  time  expended  in  the  operation.  I  have  found  that 
some  varieties  are  almost  certain  to  root,  wThile  others  will  entirely  fail.  Among 
the  former  Jules  Margottin,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  La  Reine,  Auguste  Mie,  and 
General  Jacqueminot,  are  all  useful  kinds. 

If  some  method  could  be  discovered  by  which  all  the  varieties  could  be 
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propagated  on  their  own  roots,  in  the  open  air,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
amateur  growers,  as  the  plants  so  raised  are  not  so  liable  to  disease,  and 
generally  appear  much  stronger  in  constitution,  and  produce  finer  blooms  than 
those  propagated  in  heat. 

The  Cedars ,  Castle  Bromwich .  *  Charles  Jas.  Perry. 


BOTANY  FOB  BEGINNERS. 

Lesson  IX. 

Let  us  take  the  Oat  (Avena  sativa,  fig.  1),  as  our  present  illustration. 
Here  you  will  not  find,  as  we  have  done  in  all  the  other  flowers  that  we  have 
hitherto  examined,  the  stamens  and  pistils  enclosed  in  envelopes,  arranged 
circularly  round  them.  In  the 
Oat,  it  is  true,  these  organs  are 
protected,  not,  however,  by  a  cir¬ 
cular  envelope,  but  by  small  scales 
which,  instead  of  being,  placed  on 
a  level,  are  above  each  other  in 
such  a  way  that  the  inferior  en¬ 
closes  the  superior  placed  oppo¬ 
site  it.  , 

Remove  a  flower  {fig.  2) ;  you 
first  meet  with  twro  leaves  or 
pointed  scales  (gl,  gl),  nearly 
equal,  and  which  seem  placed  at 
the  same  height ;  but  on  closer 
observation  you  will  find  that  the 
one  is  lower  than  the  other,  and 
that  the  lower  encloses  the  higher 
one.  This  will  be  more  apparent 
in  a  flower  that  is  not  fully  ex¬ 
panded.  If  you  remove  these 
two  scales  there  remains  a  flat¬ 
tened  body  pointed  at  the  summit, 
bearing  on  the  middle  of  its  back 
a  stiff  and  brittle  awn  (a),  which 
falls  off  in  time.  Press  this  body 
between  your  fingers,  and  with 
the  point  of  your  penknife  open 
the  scale  upon  which  the  awn 
is  placed,  and  you  will  see  that 
this  scale  encloses  another  much 
smaller  (pl),  the  summit  of  which 
is  not  pointed,  and  the  back  of 
which  does  not  carry  a  scale,  and 
which  is  placed  on  a  stalk  oppo¬ 
site  and  a  little  above  the  large 

scale,  in  which  it  is  completely  enveloped.  When  you  have  thus  removed  it, 
you  will  see  the  organs  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  ( fig.  3).  These  are,  first, 
three  stamens,  with  very  slender  filaments  (e),  the  anthers  of  which  (a)  have 
the  form  of  a  very  long  X,  and  opening  by  two  slits.  In  the  centre  of  them 
is  a  small  oval  body  (o),  which  is  the  ovary,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  two 
fine  feathery  stigmas,  on  which  the  pollen  is  deposited. 


Fig.  1.— The  Oat  (Avena  sativa). 
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Fig.  2.— Spikelet  of  the  Oat  magnified. 


Before  removing  the  smaller  of  the  scales,  you  ought  to  observe  the  small 
body  on  a  slender  stalk  {fig.  2,  fs).  This  is  an  undeveloped  flower,  of  which 

we  shall  speak  in  a  future  lesson. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  a 
very  different  kind  of  flower  to  any  we 
have  yet  had  to  deal  with.  It  is  that 
of  the  Pine  (Pinus  sylvestris),  or  Scotch 
Fir.  Here,  as  in  the  Oak,  the  stamens 
and  pistil  are  on  the  same  tree,  but  in 
separate  flowers.  We  shall  study  in  a 
future  lesson  the  structure  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  female  flower.  For  the 
present  we  may  state  that  they  are  of 
a  vinous  red  colour  when  young,  and 
form  a  small  conical  head  composed  of 
numerous  scales.  These  scales  cover 
each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a  house; 
and  when  young  they  are  distant  from 
each  other,  but  as  they  increase  in  size 
they  become  enlarged  at  the  superior 
extremities,  with  a  small  point  in  the 
centre  of  the  en¬ 
largement. 

As  to  the  stamens,  the  duration  of  which  is  very  short, 
they  are  in  a  dense  mass,  and  abound  in  pollen.  To  study 
them  properly  it  is  necessary  first  to  shake 
the  branch  on  which  they  grow,  and  the 
dust  will  escape  from  them  in  clouds.  You 
will  then  see  a  sort  of  dense  spike,  com¬ 
posed  of  yellow  heads,  which  are  placed 
immediately  on  the  branch  that  bears  them. 

Each  head  contains  about  a  score  of  anthers 
{fig.  4),  which,  when  examined  by  the  aid 
of  a  magnifying  glass,  after  detaching  one 
of  them  with  your  penknife,  you  will  see  it 
contains  a  double  cell,  opening  as  in  most  of  the  flowers 
have  examined.  This  cell  is  fixed  by  its  back  to  the 
scale. 

Each  head  is  furnished  at  its  base  with 
three  transparent  and  united  scales ;  outside 
of  this  is  another,  thick,  short,  and  concave. 

Besides,  the  base  of  the  cluster  is  furnished 
with  numerous  brown  scales,  which  enclose 
it  before  it  is  developed.  At  the  extremity 
of  this  cluster  you  see  small  shoots,  covered 
with  yellowish  scales,  which  later  become 
leaves. 

In  the  flowers  of  the  Pine,  as  in  those  of 
the  Oat,  you  have  not  found  any  regular 
circular  envelope ;  the  stamens  and  the 
pistil  being  protected  only  by  scales. 

As  our  last  study  take  the  Cuckoo-pint  (Arum  macu- 
latuin).  Plere  there  are  no  circular  envelopes,  neither 
interior  nor  exterior;  not  even  scales  to  protect  the  organs  of  reproduction. 


5T 


Fig.  3.— Stamens 
and  pistil  of 
the  Oat. 
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Fig.  4. —  Anther 
of  the  Pine 
magnified. 


Fig.  5.— Flower  of  Arum, 
showing  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  organs. 
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These  organs,  however,  are  not  entirely  naked,  as  you  shall  see.  Observe,  in 
fact,  a  large  leaf  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  folded  like  a  horn ;  this  is 
swollen  in  its  inferior  part.  You  will  perceive  a  sort  of  club  of  a  purplish 
colour,  gracefully  erect  in  the  centre  of  the  cavity,  round  which  the  leaf  is 
folded.  If,  now,  you  open  this  leaf  towards  the  base  {Jig.  5),  you  will  meet 
with  a  complicated  arrangement  of  organs.  Quite  at  the  base  are  the  ovaries, 
fixed  close  on  the  stalk,  and  placed  round  it  in  several  series,  each  of  them 
terminating  in  a  bearded  neck.  Above  them  are  the  stamens,  their  anthers 
without  filaments ;  they  also  are  placed  immediately  on  the  stem,  and  arranged 
in  more  numerous  series.  Above  these  are  two  or  three  series  of  pointed 
bodies  ;  these  are  undeveloped  anthers  ;  and  above  all  is  the  purple  club. 

There  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  connected  with  this  club.  During  a 
certain  period,  when  the  plant  is  in  bloom,  the  club  acquires  a  considerable 
heat,  sensible  to  the  hand,  and  still  more  so  to  the  thermometer.  This  heat 
begins  commonly  between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  its  highest 
degree  being  between  six  and  eight  o’clock,  and  at  ten  it  ceases.  The  club 
becomes  blackish  during  this  phenomenon,  by  which  it  may  be  ascertained 
when  it  is  in  operation. 


ON  WINTERING  BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 

I  think  I  need  not  say  one  word  on  the  merits  of  the  Geranium  for 
bedding  purposes,  these  are  now  so  generally  understood  and  acknowledged 
as  to  render  it  superfluous  to  do  so.  The  season  now  drawing  to  a  close  has 
established,  beyond  all  doubts,  not  only  its  adaptability  for  bedding  out,  but 
its  superiority  over  all  other  plants.  This  will  give  a  great  impulse  to  the 
great  efforts  that  are  already  being  made  to  produce  new  and  distinct  kinds. 
A  really  good  white  is  still  a  desideratum ;  and  though  yellow-leaved  kinds 
can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  used  for  yellow  beds,  a  yellow  or  orange  colour 
flower  is  also  greatly  wanted.  There  are  shades  of  other  colours  also  wanting, 
but  I  make  no  doubt  they  will  be  forthcoming  ere  long.  When  we  get  these 
colours  we  shall  be  able  to  plant  some  of  our  parterres  entirely  with  bedding 
Geraniums,  and  have  them  pictures  of  brilliancy  and  beauty  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  end  of  October.  In  speaking  thus  of  the  Geranium,  let  it  not 
be  understood  that  I  would  wish  to  see  other  plants  driven  from  the  garden,  or 
their  cultivation  neglected — quite  the  contrary,  the  great  fault  I  find  in  most 
places  now-a-days  is  the  fewness  of  the  variety  of  plants  grown.  Many  hours 
of  my  boyhood  were  spent  after  schooltime  in  a  flower  garden,  which  con¬ 
tained  in  those  days  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  variety  of  plants  as  any  private 
establishment  in  the  united  kingdom.  It  was  a  walled  enclosure,  and  a  variety 
of  sterling  things  were  on  these  walls — there  were  Myrtles,  Jasmines,  Honey¬ 
suckles,  Clematises,  and  Roses  in  great  variety ;  there  were  also  Wistarias, 
Maurandyas,  and  Lophospermums — the  two  latter  stood  out  the  winter.  There 
were  also  Magnolias  and  many  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  Beneath 
the  Myrtles,  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  were  Violets,  which  produced  abundance 
of  flower  all  the  winter  through.  In  the  borders  were  magnificent  specimens 
of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Pittosporums,  Eucalyptus,  Acacias,  and  numbers  of 
other  greenhouse  plants.  There  were  some  grand  plants  of  Hydrangeas,  and 
a  large  border  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas.  Of  hardy  perennials  there 
was  a  large  and  varied  assortment.  There  were  beds  for  bulbs  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions.  Annuals  were  largely  grown — indeed,  to  enumerate  a  tentn  part  of  the 
things  that  were  grown  would  occupy  more  than  the  limits  of  this  sheet.  I 
have  been  induced  to  mention  these  matters,  that  when  speaking  of  bedding 
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plants  and  modern  flower-gardening,  that  no  person  should  think  me  so  partial 
to  it  as  to  see  no  beauty  in  anything  else.  I  would  wish  to  see  a  garden  like 
the  one  in  which  so  many  happy  hours  of  my  boyhood  were  spent,  in  every 
place  of  note  in  the  kingdom.  In  them  we  would  have  something  fresh  to  admire 
every  day  in  the  year.  But  I  would  not  have  them  as  accompaniments  to  an 
architectural  building  of  any  pretentions — here,  though  they  would  be  totally 
out  of  place  and  character,  they  should  occupy  some  sheltered  spot  at  a  con¬ 
venient  distance  from  the  mansion.  The  parterre  with  its  vases,  fountains,  and 
statues  is  the  proper  accompaniment  to  an  architectural  building. 

I  have,  however,  digressed  from  my  subject,  and  must  now  return  to  it. 
Having  in  the  July  Number  given  some  directions  for  the  propagation  of  a 
young  stock  of  bedding  Geraniums,  I  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  wintering  the 
old  plants ;  the  season  for  lifting  and  potting  them  being  at  hand.  However 
large  the  stock  of  young  plants  may  be  that  we  have,  it  is  very  desirable  to 
save  as  many  of  the  old  plants  as  we  can  conveniently  do,  as  they  make  a  fine 
show  immediately  they  are  planted  out  in  May.  Those  who  have  plenty  of  heated 
glass  structures  at  command  will  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  as  many  plants 
as  they  desire.  Those  who  possess  only  a  cold  pit  or  a  frame  may  keep  their 
plants  by  attending  to  a  few  simple  matters.  The  cottager,  even,  who  has 
neither  pit  nor  frame,  may  keep  a  few  plants  to  decorate  his  humble  border 
with. 

The  essential  conditions  necessaiy  for  success  I  will  now  briefly  narrate. 
The  first  great  point  is  to  lift  the  plants  before  they  get  the  least  frozen.  If 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  are  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  by  frost,  it  is  useless 
attempting  to  keep  them  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  and  they  had  as  well  be  at  once 
consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap  to  save  further  trouble.  As  the  variegated 
kinds  have  a  fine  effect  in  the  autumn  when  the  flowers  of  the  other  plants  are 
fast  fading  away,  people  are  sometimes  induced  to  leave  them  in  the  garden  too 
late,  when  a  sudden  frost  completely  kills  the  whole.  They  should  never  be 
left  in  the  open  beds  later  than  the  middle  of  October,  as  much  earlier  as  they 
can  possibly  be  taken  up  the  better  it  is,  as  they  make  fresh  roots  sooner  than 
when  lifted  later  in  the  season.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  fine  weather  to 
lift  the  whole  whilst  dry.  Where  space  is  limited  all  the  Scarlets  should  be 
put  pretty  close  into  boxes  in  a  nice  light  turfy  soil,  which  should  be  made 
pretty  firm  about  the  roots.  Before  being  put  into  the  boxes  all  the  large 
leaves  should  be  carefully  picked  off,  and  any  straggling  shoots  there  might 
happen  to  be  should  be  cut  carefully  off.  If  the  soil  be  in  a  proper  state  when 
the  plants  are  put  into  the  boxes,  no  water  need  be  given  for  a  few  days,,  as 
the  plants  will  not  flag  if  all  the  large  leaves  are  picked  off,  and  they  will 
root  sooner  if  the  soil  is  not  too  moist.  As  many  plants  as  it  may  be  desirable 
to  keep  should  be  put  into  boxes  in  this  manner,  and  the  whole  should  then  be 
placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  and  should  be  kept  rather  close  until  they  begin 
to  root  into  the  fresh  soil,  when  air  should  be  given  daily,  and  it  should  be  in¬ 
creased  as  the  plants  get  better  rooted.  The  commoner  kinds  of  Scarlets,  if 
lifted  when  quite  dry,  and  all  the  leaves  picked  off,  and  soil  shaken  off  the 
roots,  may  be  buried  in  very  dry  sand,  charcoal  dust,  or  any  other  dry  substance, 
where  they  will  be  safe  from  frost,  and  will  keep  safely  until  spring,  when  the 
whole  should  be  potted  and  put  into  a  pit  or  frame,  which  should  be  kept 
rather  close — or,  what  is  better,  into  a  vinery  where  there  is  a  little  heat,  if 
such  a  thing  is  at  command. 

Some  of  the  stronger-growing  kinds  of  the  variegated  Geraniums  may  be 
put  into  boxes  like  the  Scarlets,  but  all  the  finer  and  more  delicate  sorts  should 
be.  potted  separately  into  as  small  pots  as  they  can  be  conveniently  got  into, 
using  light  turfy  soil  made  firm  about  the  roots.  A  few  of  the  larger  leaves 
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may  be  picked  off,  but  the  operation  must  ou  no  account  be  carried  to  the  same 
extent  as  with  Scarlets.  Where  there  are  plenty  of  heated  structures,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  safely  and  satisfactorily  wintering 
bedding  Geraniums  of  all  kinds  in  the  best  possible  condition ;  but  where 
there  are  only  cold  pits  and  frames  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  a  matter,  though  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  if  the  following  directions  are  carried  out : — 

When  all  the  plants  are  carefully  lifted  and  put  into  boxes  and  pots,  they 
should  then  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  and  should  be  kept  close  until 
they  begin  to  make  fresh  roots.  No  water  should  be  given  until  the  plants 
show  evident  symptoms  of  a  want  of  it,  then  a  fine  morning  should  be  chosen 
to  give  them  a  good  watering  with  a  rose-pot ;  after  this  they  will  not  require 
another  watering  at  this  season  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Plants  potted  the 
beginning  of  October  will  towards  the  end  of  the  month  have  made  good  roots 
into  the  fresh  soil.  It  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  get  the  plants  well 
rooted  before  the  dark  days  come  on ;  as  well-rooted  plants  are  easily  kept  even 
in  a  cold  pit  or  frame — but  when  the  plants  are  badly  rooted  a  great  many  die 
off  during  the  winter.  About  the  beginning  of  November  the  whole  should 
be  gone  over  and  regulated  for  the  winter.  If  boards  can  be  had  they  should 
be  placed  on  bricks  or  pieces  of  wood,  so  as  to  be  2  or  3  inches  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pits  or  frames,  and  the  plants  should  stand  on  these.  They  will  do  much 
better  this  way  than  when  placed  on  the  damp  bottom,  as  dryness  is  one  of  the 
greatest  essentials  in  keeping  softwooded  plants  of  all  kinds  in  frames  through 
the  winter.  From  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  March  water  should  be 
given  only  when  absolutely  required.  Damp  is  the  great  enemy  to  contend 
against.  Air  should  be  given  at  all  times  when  the  state  of  the  weather 
permits.  Coverings  at  night  should  be  well  attended  to,  but  they  should  never 
remain  on  during  the  daytime  when  the  glass  is  not  frozen,  as  the  plants  need 
all  the  light  they  can  get.  By  carefully  attending  to  these  matters  the  most 
delicate  Geranium,  if  well  rooted,  can  be  wintered  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame.  As 
no  plant  is  more  easily  kept  in  the  windows  of  a  dwelling-room  than  the 
Geranium,  the  cottager  can  easily  winter  his  plants.  If  he  would  lift  his 
plants  early,  and  put  them  into  boxes  made  to  fit  the  window-boards,  using  the 
best  and  lightest  soil  in  his  garden,  and  making  it  firm  about  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  keeping  them  over  the  winter.  The 
danger  is  that  the  plants  may  get  killed  by  too  much  attention  rather  than  too 
little.  In  general  too  much  water  does  a  deal  of  mischief.  Too  much  water 
given  before  the  plants  make  any  fresh  roots  is  the  cause  of  thousands  of  badly- 
rooted  plants  dying  off  during  the  winter.  By  keeping  the  soil  moderately  dry, 
by  giving  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  by  never  letting  the  plants  get 
the  least  touched  by  frost,  and  by  letting  them  have  all  the  light  possible,  there 
is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  keeping  Geraniums  through  the  winter  in  the 
windows  of  a  cottage. 

Stourton.  M.  Saul. 


SYRIAN  PEAR. 

There  is  a  hardly  any  autumn  Pear  we  know  of  that  is  more  ornamental 
than  the  Syrian.  We  have  this  season  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Keele 
Hall,  with  some  specimens  of  his  growing,  which  are  not  only  beautiful  in 
colour,  but  delicious  in  flavour.  This  variety  seems  particularly  well  adapted 
for  that  cold  part  of  Staffordshire,  and  similar  districts  of  the  country.  We 
would  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  fruit-growers  as  valuable  not  only 
for  garden  but  also  for  orchard  planting. 
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APPLES  AS  BUSHES  FOR  MARKET  GARDENS. 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  twelfth  edition  of  Mr.  Rivers’s 
excellent  little  work  the  “  Miniature  Fruit  Garden  ”  has  just  appeared,  which 
contains  a  great  deal  of  new  matter.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  new 
subjects  is  the  bush  culture  of  trees  applied  to  market  gardening,  and  which 
we  have  Mr.  Rivers’s  permission  to  furnish  to  our  readers.  The  work  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  fruit-grower. 


“  Our  market  gardeners,  as  a  rule,  are  very  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of 
fruit-tree  culture,  and  they  have  much  to  learn.  The  usual  practice  with  them 
is  to  plant  standard  or  half  standard  trees  in  rows,  some  20  or  30  feet  apart, 
and  between  them  Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees.  The  ground  is  dug  between 
the  trees  in  spring  deeply,  and  often  carelessly.  Nothing  can  be  more  bar¬ 
barous,  for  the  ground  is  so  shaded  that  no  surface  roots  can  have  the  benefit 
of  air  and  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  if  by  any  chance  they  could  come  to  the 
surface,  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  destroyed  by  the  spade.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  of  the  rich  market  gardens  near  London  large  quantities  of  fruit 
are  grown  in  spite  of  the  uncouth  treatment  the  trees  receive,  but  this  does  not 
alter  the  case. 

“  In  a  well-ordered  fruit  garden  every  kind  of  fruit  should  have  its  depart¬ 
ment,  and  instead  of  seeing,  as  in  Kent,  a  row  of  trees  of  all  sorts,  mixed  in 
the  most  heterogeneous  manner,  no  mixture  of  species  should  be  allowed ;  every 
kind  should  have  its  allotment — Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock,  ditto  on  the 
crab  stock,  Pears  on  the  quince  stock,  the  same  on  the  pear  stock.  Morello 
Cherries  as  pyramids  on  the  Mahaleb  stock — the  best  of  all  methods  for  their 
culture — and  the  various  kinds  of  Duke  Cherries  on  the  same  stock.  Heart 
and  Bigarreau  Cherries  on  the  common  cherry  stock.  Plums  as  bushes, 
pyramids  or,  or  half  standards,  should  all  be  separated,  and  not  planted 
higgledy-piggledy,  as  they  have  been  and  are  now.  The  sound-headed  market 
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gardener  will,  when  his  mind  is  turned  to  improved  fruit-tree  culture,  see  all 
this,  and  make  his  fruit  garden  a  pattern  of  order. 

“  I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  on  market  garden  fruit-tree  culture 
by  my  own  experience,  and  especially  into  a  consideration  of  the  great 
improvement  that  may  be  made  in  the  culture  of  Apples  on  the  English 
Paradise  stock.  These  trees  will  this  season,  the  third  of  their  growth  iu  their 
present  quarters,  and  the  fourth  of  their  age,  give  an  average  of  a  quarter  of 
a  peck  from  each  tree,  so  that  we  might  have,  from  4840  trees,  growing  on 
one  acre  of  ground,  302  bushels  of  fine  Apples,  which,  even  this  abundant 
season  (1864),  would  be  (if  Cox’s  Orange),  worth  5s.  per  bushel,  or  £75.  In 
1856,  the  trees  then  averaging  half  a  peck  each,  would  be  double  this  sum,  and 
make  an  acre  of  Apple  trees  a  very  agreeable  and  eligible  investment.  The 
kinds  likely  to  sell  best  in  the  markets,  and  which  are  most  productive,  are  the 
following  : — Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Reinette  VanMons,  Ribston  Pippin,  Sturmer 
Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  and  Dutch  Mignonne.  These  are  dessert  Apples. 
The  following  are  valuable  kitchen  Apples,  and  abundant  bearers  : — Haw- 
thornden,  New  Hawthornden,  Small’s  Admirable,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Lord  Sufiield,  Norfolk  Bearer,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh,  and  Forge  Apple.  Such  large  varieties  as  Bedfordshire  Foundling, 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  Warner’s  King,  should  have  more  space,  and  be  planted 
4  feet  apart,  and  be  thinned  out  by  removal,  as  recommended  for  those  planted 
3  feet  apart. 

“  It  may  be  by  some  made  a  question  of  expense,  for  although  the  return 
must  be  large  and  profitable,  the  purchase  of  5000  Apple  trees  would  involve  a 
large  outlay.  To  this  I  reply — first,  that  stocks  costing  only  a  small  sum  per 
thousand  may  be  planted  and  grafted  where  the  trees  are  to  grow  permanently ; 
and,  second,  that  a  large  demand,  which  my  method  of  planting  would  create, 
will  also  create  a  cheap  supply.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  should  be  as 
follows  : — It  should,  previous  to  planting,  be  forked  over  to  a  depth  of 
20  inches  ;  if  very  poor  and  exhausted,  from  30  to  40  tons  of  manure  may  be 
forked  in — not  more,  as  trees  such  as  I  have  recommended — viz.,  Pears  on  the 
quince  stock,  and  Apples  on  the  English  Paradise  stock,  do  not  root  deeply — 
this  ought  to  cost  £6  13s.  4c?.  The  annual  expenses  are  forking  the  surface  in 
spring,  £1  6s.  8 cl.,  and  hoeing  the  ground,  say  four  times  during  the  summer, 
£1  4s.  I  give  the  amounts  paid  here  for  such  work.  Then  comes  the  summer- 
pinching  of  the  shoots  by  a  light-fingered  active  youth,  and  this  may  at  a  guess 
be  put  down  at  £1,  making  the  aggregate  annual  expenses  £3  10s.  8 d.  or  say 
£4.  The  large  return  will  amply  afford  this  outlay,  even  adding,  as  we  ought 
to  do,  the  interest  on  capital  and  rent. 

“  It  will  be  seen  that  what  I  propose  is  in  reality  a  nursery  orchard,  which 
may  be  made  to  furnish  fruit  and  trees  for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 
To  fully  comprehend  this,  we  must  suppose  a  rood  of  ground  planted,  as  I  have 
described,  with  1210  bush  Apple  trees.  In  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years 
half  of  these,  or  605,  may  be  removed  to  a  fresh  plantation,  in  which  they 
may  be  planted  6  feet  apart ;  they  will  at  once  occupy  half  an  acre  of  ground. 
At  the  end  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  every  alternate  row  of  trees  in  the 
first  plantation,  the  rood,  will  require  to  be  removed,  which  will  give  302  trees 
to  be  planted  6  feet  apart,  leaving  303  in  the  original  rood.  Die  1210  trees 
will  by  this  time  occupy  one  acre  of  ground  at  6  feet  apart.  With  proper 
summer-pruning  or  pinching  they  will  not  require  any  further  change,  but 
continue  to  grow  and  bear  fruit  as  long  as  they  are  properly  cultivated.  The 
great  advantage  reaped  by  the  planter  is  the  constant  productiveness  of  his 
trees ;  from  the  second  year  after  planting  they  will  be  always  4  paying 
their  way.’ 
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“  The  unprejudiced  fruit-cultivator  will  quickly  find  out  the  great  advantage 
of  my  mode  of  Apple  and  Pear  cultivation. 

“  In  the  usual  old-fashioned  mode,  standard  Apple  trees  are  planted  in 
orchards  at  20  feet  apart,  or  108  trees  to  the  acre.  If  the  soil  be  good,  and 
the  trees  properly  planted,  and  the  planter  a  healthy  middle-aged  man,  he  may 
hope,  at  the  end  of  his  threescore  and  ten,  to  see  his  trees  commencing  to  bear, 
and  may  die  with  the  reflection  that  he  has  left  a  valuable  orchard  as  a  legacy 
to  his  children,  but  has  not  had  much  enjoyment  of  it  during  his  life.  Now, 
although,  like  most  fathers,  I  have  a  strong  wish  to  benefit  my  children,  I  hold 
the  idea  that  one  ought  also  to  think  of  one’s  own  gratification ;  and  so  I  plant 
trees,  and  recommend  the  planting  of  them,  that  will  give  me  some  satisfaction, 
yet  leave  a  ‘  remnant  ’  for  my  children. 

“  A  French  pomologist,  who  paid  me  a  visit  last  year,  said — ‘  Ah  !  now  I 
find  an  Englishman  planting  for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  children  and  went 
on  to  say  that  he  was  struck  by  seeing  in  England  so  many  standard  trees  in 
market  gardens,  the  planters  of  which  could  have  derived  but  small  benefit 
from  them;  and  the  apparent  ignorance  of  fruit  gardening  as  a  lucrative 
occupation.  This  he,  in  fact,  imputed  to  our  climate,  which,  Frenchman-like, 
he  thought  totally  unfit  for  fruit  culture  in  the  open  air,  yet  felt  much  surprised 
to  see  here  the  produce  of  a  well-cultivated  English  fruit  garden,  in  a  climate 
not  nearly  so  favourable  as  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 

“  I  have  only  to  add  that,  besides  my  plantation  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  I 
have  another  of  upwards  of  400  trees,  which  has  now  been  in  existence 
upwards  of  ten  years,  so  that  I  am  not  theorising,  but  deducing  facts  from  a 
sound  basis.” 


ON  FIBROUS  MATTER. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  are  many  other  kinds  of  plants  which 
contain  good  fibres  beside  Hemp  and  Flax.  Lately  I  have  paid  some  attention  to 
this  interesting  subject,  and  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  find  fibres  so  useful 
in  some  lowly  plants  that  are  passed  by  without  notice.  I  possess  fibres  varying 
in  texture  from  those  of  the  common  Nettle  to  those  of  the  florist’s  Gladiolus,  and 
also  from  the  weak  Bog  Rush  to  the  stately  Hollyhock.  I  have  sent  specimens  of 
fibres  from  these,  and  also  some  from  other  kinds  of  plants  with  this  paper.  But 
as  they  cannot  be  represented  here,  I  shall  briefly  notice  some  of  them.  I  con¬ 
sider  the  fibres  of  the  outcast  Nettle  next  to  those  of  Flax,  and  those  of  the 
Hollyhock  to  Hemp.  I  should  notice,  however,  that  all  fibres  vary  much  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  according  to  the  age  and  health  of  the  plants.  This  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  abundance  of  fibres  in  the  stems  of  Sea-kale  leaf  and  those 
of  Horseradish ;  when  young  they  are  of  a  silky  texture,  but  grow  wiry  with  age. 
Fibres  seem  to  be  the  chief  stay  or  support  of  leaves  of  some  kinds  of  plants, 
such  as  the  Iris  and  Gladiolus,  even  the  sturdy  leaves  of  the  Pine  Apple,  which 
contain  as  much  fibrous  substance  as  the  New  Zealand  Flax  plant.  In  order  to 
obtain  fibres  the  process  of  the  Flax-dressers  should  be  had  recourse  to — that  is, 
the  stems  or  leaves  should  be  steeped  in  water  for  about  two  or  three  weeks,  or  at 
least  until  the  outer  bark  peels  off  easily.  The  amateur,  however,  may  hasten  the 
process  by  half  boiling  or  steeping  the  leaves  in  hot  water,  then  beating  or  rub¬ 
bing  off  the  bark,  and  washing  the  fibres  in  water  to  clean  off  the  glutinous 
matter.  When  dry  a  little  rubbing  and  combing  with  the  hands  will  loosen  the 
texture  of  the  fibres,  which  may  be  bleached  with  a  little  chloride  of  lime.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  common  Nettle,  and  may  venture  to  state  that  an  acre  of  it 
may  produce  as  large  a  quantity  of  fibres  as  the  same  quantity  of  cultivated  Flax. 
It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed  that  the  stinging  plant  requires  no  cultivation,  and 
is  always  a  sure  crop  even  with  the  sluggard. 


J.  WlGHTON. 
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’{Continued  from  page  210.) 

BEADNELL’S  SEEDLING. — Thomp. 

Identification.’ — Thomp.  in  Jour.  Hort.  Soc.  vii.  264. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  turbinate  or  obovate,  even  and  regular  in  its 
outline.  Skin  smooth  and  some¬ 
what  shining,  and  before  it  is  ripe 
of  a  bright  green  colour,  with  dull 
red  cheek  on  the  side  where  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun;  but  when  ripe 
the  green  becomes  yellow,  and  the 
dull  red  crimson,  and  where  the  two 
colours  blend  there  are  some  stripes 
of  crimson  ;  on  the  coloured  side  it 
is  thickly  dotted  with  minute  grey 
dots.  Eye  open,  set  level  with  the 
surface,  or  rather  a  little  prominent, 
and  surrounded  with  small  bosses. 

Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in 
a  small  round  cavity.  Flesh  melt¬ 
ing,  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  richly 
flavoured. 

A  fine  early  Pear,  ripe  in  the 
middle  and  end  of  September,  but 
it  does  not  keep  long.  The  tree  is 
a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  well 
adapted  for  orchard  culture.  It  is 
a  vigorous  and  healthy  grower,  and 
somewhat  spreading  in  its  habit. 

This  was  raised  by  Mr.  John 
Beadnell,  of  West  Green  Road,  Tottenham,  and  the  tree  fruited  about  1840, 

BELLE  ISLE  DANGERS. 

Fruit  roundish  oval,  3  inches  long  and  2^  inches  wide.  Skin  entirely 
covered  with  a  coat  of  greenish  dark  brown  russet,  which  is  very  fine  and 
smooth  to  the  feel,  and  covered  with  large  grey  dots,  except  on  the  shaded 
side  where  the  greenish  yellow  ground  colour  is  exposed,  and  this  also  is  marked 
with  large  russet  dots.  Eye  small  and  open,  with  short,  stout,  erect  segments 
placed  in  a  shallow  and  round  basin.  Stalk  woody,  about  an  inch  long,  and 
inserted  in  a  small  round  cavity,  with  a  fleshy  protuberance  on  one  side  of  it. 
Flesh  white,  rather  coarse-grained,  half  buttery  and  very  juicy,  sweet,  and 
slightly  perfumed. 

This  is  only  a  second  or  third-rate  Pear,  and  not  worth  cultivation.  It  is 
ripe  in  the  beginning  of  December. 

BELLE  JULIE. — Bivort. 

Identification. — Album  de  Pom.  ii.  29. 

Synonymes. — Du  Tilloy,  Decaisne,  Jard.  Fruit,  du  Mus.  liv.  33.  St.  Germain  du 
Tilloy,  Ibid.  St.  Germain  Dutilleul,  Ibid.  St.  Germain  du  Tillay,  Ibid.  St.  Germain 
de  Grains,  Ibid. 

Figures. — Album  de  Pom.  ii.  29.  Decaisne,  Jard.  Fruit,  du  Mus.  liv.  33. 

Fruit  medium  size,  long  obovate,  even,  and  regularly  shaped.  Skin  rather 
rough  to  the  feel  from  the  large  russetty  specks  with  which  it  is  covered. 
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The  colour  is  dull  brown,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Brown  Beurre ;  and  on 
the  side  next  the  sun  it  has  a  warm  reddish  brown  glow,  like  a  gipsy’s 

blush.  On  the  shaded  side, 
where  the  skin  is  not  covered 
with  russet,  the  green  ground 
colour  shows  through.  Stalk 
an  inch  long,  brown,  and  woody, 
inserted  on  one  side  of  the  fruit 
under  a  fleshy  lip.  Eye  clove¬ 
like,  wide  open,  with  long  seg¬ 
ments,  and  set  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  fruit. 
Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  but¬ 
tery,  melting,  and  very  juicy. 
The  juice  is  rich,  sugary,  and 
vinous,  with  a  fine  perfume. 

A  most  delicious  Pear,  ripe 
in  the  end  of  October.  This 
ought  to  be  more  extensively 
cultivated. 


BELLE  ROUENNAISE. 

Boisbunel. 

Identification. — Boisbunel  in 
Bullet,  de  Bouen. 

Fruit  large,  4J  inches  long 
and  3  inches  wide,  pyramidal 
in  shape,  and  evenly  formed. 
Skin  smooth,  dark  green,  very 
finely  dotted  with  grey  dots, 
and  marked  and  streaked  with 
grey  spots ;  as  it  ripens  it  be¬ 
comes  of  a  brighter  colour.  Eye 
half  open,  'with  erect  greenish 
segments  placed  in  a  shallow 
and  pretty  wide  basin.  Flesh  tender,  buttery,  and  melting,  very  juicy,  sugary, 
and  perfumed. 

A  first-rate  Pear,  ripe  in  November  and  December. 

It  was  raised  by  M.  Boisbunel,  of  Rouen,  in  1845,  and  produced  fruit  in 
1856. 


BELLE  DE  THOUARS. — Prevost. 


Identification. — Prevost.  Pom.  204.  Decaisne,  Jard.  Fruit,  du  Mus.  liv.  35. 

Synonymes. — Belle  de  Thouarse,  Decaisne.  Coulon  St.  Marc,  Ibid.  Belle  de 
Prague,  Ibid.  Saint-Marc,  Ibid.  Belle  de  Troyes,  Ibid. 

Figure. — Decaisne,  Jard.  Fruit,  du  Mus.  hv.  35. 

Fruit  large,  long,  and  pyramidal,  4|-  inches  high  and  2f  inches  wide,  un¬ 
even  and  undulating  in  its  outline.  Skin  somewhat  rough,  at  first  of  a  bronzy 
olive,  changing  to  ferrugineous  brown  or  cinnamon  brown,  shaded  with  violet 
strewed  with  brown  dots.  Eye  open,  with  spreading  segments,  placed  in  a 
deep  depression.  Stalk  long  and  straight,  1£  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  line  with 
the  axis  of  the  fruit,  and  surrounded  with  small  bosses.  Flesh  white,  half 
melting,  sugary,  and  briskly  flavoured. 

A  cooking  Pear,  in  use  in  the  end  of  November  and  in  December. 
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BELLE  ET  BONNE. — Hort. 

Identification. — Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  n.  24.  Down.  Fr.  Amer.  353. 

Synonymes. — Gracieuse,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  1.  n.  295. 

Figure. — Down.  Fr.  Amer.  p.  353. 

Fruit  large.  3  inches  wide  and  inches  high  ;  roundish  and  flattened  like 
a  large  Bergamot ;  its  greatest  diameter  towards  the  eye,  and  narrowing  a  little 
towards  the  stalk. 

Skin  pale  yellowish 
green,  covered  with 
numerous  russetty 
and  green  spots ; 
when  past  maturity 
it  changes  to  pale 
yellow,  but  then 
it  is  too  much  ad¬ 
vanced  in  ripeness, 
and  then  the  flesh 
ismeally.  Eye  open, 
set  in  a  wide, 
shallow,  and  round 
saucer-like  basin. 

Stalk  1J  inch  long, 
slender,  fleshy  at  the 
base,  where  it  is  in¬ 
serted  in  a  narrow 
sheath-like  cavity 
Flesh  white,  rathe 
coarse,  buttery 
sweet,  and  pleasant¬ 
ly  flavoured.  Car¬ 
pels  fertile. 

A  dessert  Pear  of 
second-rate  quality, 
which  ripens  in  the 
end  of  September, 
and  lasts  during  a 
considerable  part  of 
October. 

The  tree  is  an  abundant  bearer,  and  bears  well  as  a  standard.  It  succeeds 
well  on  the  quince  stock,  and  if  grown  against  a  wall  produces  fruit  of  an 
immense  size. 

There  are  several  other  Pears  known  by  the  name  of  Belle  et  Bonne,  neither 
of  which  resembles  this  variety.  One  is  Sans  Pepins,  which  is  a  somewhat 
longer  Pear  than  this,  and  ripens  about  the  middle  of  August ;  and  Bellissime 
d’Automne,  which  is  long  and  pyriform,  and  ripening  in  October  and  November, 
has  this  name  for  a  synonyme.  The  name  has  also  been  given  to  the  old 
Colmar. 

BELLISSIME  D’AUTOMNE. — Duh. 

Identification. — Duh.  Arb.  Fruit,  ii.  128.  Lindl.  Guide,  364.  Diel  Kernobst,  ii. 
112.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  p.  123. 

Synonymes. — Petit  Certeau,  Nois  Jard.  Fruit,  ed.  1.  t.  27.  Vermilion,  Decaisne , 
Jard.  Fruit,  du  Mus.  liv.  26.  Belle  et  Bonne,  Merlet  Abregd,  94.  Poire  des  Dames, 
Decaisne.  Vermilion  des  Dames,  Ibid. 
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Figures. — Duh.  Arb.  Fruit,  f.  xix.  6.  1.  Mayer  Pom.  Franc,  iii.  t.  lxiii.  Decaisne, 
Jard.  Fruit,  du  Mus.  liv.  2 G. 

Fruit  medium-sized  3.^-  inches  long  and  2  inches  broad,  long  pyriform  in 
shape.  Skin  smooth  and  shining,  of  a  pale  straw  colour  where  shaded;  but 
where  exposed  to  the  sun  it  is  covered  with  fine  deep  crimson  with  stripes  of 
the  same  colour  round  about  the  stalk,  and  the  whole  covered  with  grey  dots. 
Eye  considerably  depressed  in  a  wide  and  plaited  basin.  Stalk  from  1  inch 
to  1 J  inch  long,  fleshy  at  the  insertion  where  it  is  attached  to  the  fruit  without 
any  cavity.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  and  slightly  gritty,  juicy,  sugary,  and  with  an 
aromatic  flavour. 

An  old  French  Pear,  which  if  grown  against  a  wall  becomes  melting,  and 
may  then  rank  as  a  good  dessert  fruit ;  but  as  it  does  not  merit  such  a  situation 
it  is  only  fit  in  this  climate  to  be  cultivated  as  a  standard,  and  the  fruit  used 
for  culinary  purposes.  It  is  ripe  in  the  end  of  October  and  beginning  of 
November. 

The  tree  is  hardy,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  an  abundant  bearer.  It  succeeds 
well  as  a  standard  either  on  the  pear  or  quince. 

BELLISSIME  D’HIVER. — Duh. 

Identification. — Dub.  Arb.  Fruit,  iii.  234.  Lindl.  Guide,  411.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
ed.  3.  n.  27.  Decaisne,  Jard.  Fruit,  du  Mus.  liv.  1. 

Synonymes. — Teton  de  Venus,  Acc.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  De  Bure,  Acc.  Dalbret.  Belle 
Noisette,  Acc.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  Vermilion  d’Espagne,  Acc.  Christ  Worterb.  Beilis sime 
de  Bur,  Decaisne.  Beurre  de  Bure. 

Figure. — Decaisne,  Jard.  Fruit,  du  Mus.  liv.  1. 

Fruit  very  large,  4  inches  wide  and  3f  inches  high,  roundish  turbinate. 
Skin  smooth  and  somewhat  shining,  of  a  fine  deep  green  colour  on  the  shaded 
side  and  brown  where  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  but  changing  as  it  attains  maturity 
by  keeping  to  lemon  yellow  on  the  shaded  side  and  fine  vermilion  next  the 
sun;  strewed  all  over  with  large  brown  russet  dots.  Eye  large  and  open,  set 
in  a  rather  deep  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  stout  and  somewhat  fleshy,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  insertion,  where  it  is  placed  in  a  rather  deep  cavity  with  a 
fleshy  swelling  on  one  side  of  it.  Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  crisp,  and  tender, 
sweet,  and  with  a  musky  flavour. 

One  of  the  very  best  culinary  Pears  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  quite 
free  from  that  disagreeable  grittiness,  which  is  peculiar  to  baking  Pears 
generally.  It  is  both  in  size  and  every  other  respect  superior  to  the  Catillac, 
and  continues  in  use  from  November  till  April. 

The  tree  is  a  free  and  vigorous  grower,  an  excellent  bearer,  and  succeeds 
well  as  a  standard  either  on  the  pear  or  the  quince. 

( To  be  continued.')  H. 


FUCHSIA  DOMINIANA  AS  A  WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANT. 

I  know  of  no  plant  that  is  better  adapted  for  the  winter  decoration  of  the 
conservatory  than  Fuchsia  Dominiana.  As  it  is  seldom  seen  in  perfection,  I  think  a 
few  hints  on  the  successful  cultivation  of  so  useful  a  plant  may  be  interesting  if 
not  useful  to  those  who  have  never  succeeded  in  flowering  it.  Several  instances 
have  come  under  my  own  notice  where  this  fine  plant  has  been  discarded  altogether 
on  account  of  its  shy  flowering.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  having  it  in  flower  from 
October  to  April  by  the  following  treatment : — As  soon  as  the  plants  are  done 
flowering,  which  is  generally  about  the  beginning  of  April,  I  cut  them  down  to 
within  two  or  three  eyes  of  last  year’s  wood.  The  plants  are  then  put  under  a 
stage,  or  into  any  out-of-the-way  corner  in  a  cool  house  without  giving  any  water, 
till  about  the  end  of  May.  This  is  their  season  of  rest.  The  eyes  left  on  the 
young  wood  will  now  be  breaking.  I  then  take  them  out  of  the  pots,  cut  back  the 
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roots,  and  plants  them  out-doors,  generally  on  a  west-wall  border  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  when  they  soon  make  strong  growth,  which  must  not  be  stopped,  or  the 
result  would  be  wood,  and  not  flower.  By  the  middle  of  September  they  will  be 
showing  flower  at  the  point  of  every  shoot.  Now  is  the  time  to  lift  them.  If  the 
weather  be  dry  they  should  be  well  watered  the  day  previous  to  lifting  them.  As 
soon  as  they  are  potted  I  place  them  under  a  north  wall,  and  keep  them  moist 
with  the  syringe  for  a  day  or  two  to  prevent  them  from  flagging.  I  keep  them 
under  the  north  wall  as  long  as  I  consider  they  are  safe  from  frost.  I  find  they 
do  much  better  out- doors  than  in  as  long  as  the  weather  is  mild.  When  they  are 
taken  in  they  should  be  kept  near  to  the  glass  and  have  plenty  of  air.  As  soon 
as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  give  a  little  manure  water  about  once  a-fortnight. 
With  the  above  treatment  F.  Dominiana  will  well  repay  any  one  for  the  little 
attention  it  requires.  It  may  be  propagated  as  freely  as  any  other  Fuchsia,  and 
grown  in  almost  any  light  rich  soil. 

Highgrove.  A.  Ingram. 


THE  EVILS  OF  POT  CULTURE. 

Tiie  theory  of  horticulture  may  be  better  understood  amongst  us  now  than 
formerly  ;  but  I  am  afraid  our  practice  yet  lags  behind,  and  has  still  to  make  long 
strides  before  it  overtakes  the  former.  Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such 
an  idea  should  ever  be  completely  realised  in  a  general  way  ;  our  jjrogress  in  this 
respect,  as  in  other  things,  is  often  interrupted  by  circumstances  that  render  it 
impossible  for  us  to  follow  the  bent  of  our  inclination,  or  the  dictates  of  our 
judgment.  Nevertheless  I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  the  most  of  us  that  much 
that  we  ought  to  do  can  be  done.  Without  being  thought  presumptuous,  there¬ 
fore,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  under  the  above  heading,  on  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  some  of  our  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  and  in  so  doing  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  I  shall  state  much  that  has  already  occurred  to  the  minds  of  many  of 
my  readers.  Still  the  subject  has  been  seldom  canvassed,  and  is  amongst  the  few 
that  have  in  a  measure  escaped  being  talked  about  by  the  multifarious  hosts  of 
horticultural  writers  of  the  present  day. 

Among  the  utensils  for  carrying  on  the  operations  of  horticulture  the  flower¬ 
pot  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  indispensable,  at  the  same  time  the  evils  attending 
its  use  under  certain  circumstances  are  probably  of  more  consequence  than  we  are 
aware  of,  or  if  we  are,  we  are  not  at  sufficient  pains  to  counteract  them.  I  allude 
more  particularly  to  the  common  system  of  growing  our  hothouse  plants  upon  the 
exposed  shelves  and  stages  of  our  stoves  and  greenhouses.  To  the  most  super¬ 
ficial  thinker  such  a  system  cannot  appear  otherwise  than  contrary  to  the  most 
common  laws  of  nature,  and  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  any  plan  which  the  least 
acquaintance  with  vegetable  physiology  would  teach  us  to  adopt.  W  e  readily 
comprehend  the  importance  of  maintaining  an  equable  atmospherical  temperature 
in  our  hothouses,  and  the  evil  consequences  arising  from  neglect  in  such  matters 
to  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  the  plants.  Of  how  much  and  even  more  importance, 
then,  must  it  be  to  protect  the  roots  with  the  same  care,  which  are  far  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  injury  from  such  causes  ?  and  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  receive 
the  least  attention.  In  fact,  where  plants  are  grown  in  the  manner  before 
referred  to,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suit  the  conditions  of  both.  It  is  plain  that 
the  roots  of  a  plant  growing  in  its  natural  state  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  same 
variations  of  temperature  and  moisture  to  which  the  leaves  and  branches  are.  The 
nature  of  the  medium  in  which  the  roots  are  developed  prevent  this,  and  every 
practical  gardener  knows  the  importance  of  guarding  against  such  evils  in  the 
operations  of  gardening.  Yet  in  the  case  of  plants  grown  in  pots  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air,  these  evils  have  full  play,  and  must  affect  health  to  a  very  consider¬ 
able  extent.  The  pot  being  an  active  conductor,  and  presenting  a  large  radiating 
surface,  it  is  to  the  ball  of  soil  which  it  encloses  exactly  what  the  wet  cloth  is  to 
the  water  which  the  reaper  wraps  around  his  pitcher  in  the  harvest  field  to  keep 
the  water  cool.  Let  us  take  an  instance.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  plant  is 
watered  in  the  morning  until  the  ball  of  the  soil  and  the  pot  is  moistened 
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through ;  it  turns  out  a  bright  sunny  day  :  there  is  a  dry  circulation  of  air ;  rapid 
evaporation  takes  place  from  the  side  of  the  pot :  the  heat  is  carried  off  along  with 
the  moisture,  and  the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  point,  just 
when  the  leaves  and  branches  are  enjoying  the  highest,  and  when  in  nature  the 
roots  would  be  also.  Then  follows  a  reaction,  as  evaporation  ceases  the  heat 
increases ;  if  the  roots  were  frozen  before,  they  are  roasted  now,  until — as  often 
happens  in  the  case  of  pot-bound  plants — the  ball  of  soil  shrinks  away  from  the 
side  of  the  pot ;  under  such  circumstances  to  lift  the  plant  out  of  the  pot  entirely 
and  set  it  upon  the  shelf  would  be  an  aggravation  of  the  evil,  but  nothing  more. 
No  doubt  strict  attention  to  shading  and  watering  lessens  such  evils  considerably ; 
but  no  amount  of  attention  that  the  gardener  is  able  to  bestow  can  altogether 
compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  system.  I  fully  believe  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  disease  and  difficulties  that  we  encounter  in  the  cultivation  of 
some  of  our  more  select  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  arises  chiefly  from  this  cause. 
The  liability  of  some  plants  to  the  destructive  attacks  of  red  spider  and  thrips  is 
greatly  increased  when  grown  in  pots,  and  remarkable  instances  of  this  often 
come  under  the  gardener’s  attention.  I  have  seen  pot  Vines,  when  not  plunged, 
brown  with  spider,  while  others  that  have  been  planted  out  beside  them  would 
escape  almost  unmolested;  and  it  is  well  known  that  nurserymen  who  often 
plunge  their  pot  Vines  in  order  to  save  labour  in  watering  and  such  like  seldom 
suffer  to  any  extent.  The  prevalence  of  this  disease  more  or  less,  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  formidable  that  the  gardener  has  got  to  contend  with,  is 
generally  attributed  to  the  character  of  the  season — a  cause  no  doubt  that  exerts 
great  influence  in  inducing  diseases,  especially  of  the  parasitical  class ;  but  the 
occurrence  of  red  spider  in  particular  cases  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  such 
general  causes.  In  such  cases  the  cause  is  entirely  local,  and  one  of  the  most 
common  I  believe  to  be  dryness  at  the  root.  Evidence  of  this  is  abundant  every¬ 
where  ;  but  we  cannot  wait  to  enumerate  more  than  one  or  two  instances.  It 
will  be  found  that  in  shallow  soils,  upon  dry  subsoils,  that  fruit  trees,  in  general, 
and  everything  liable  to  its  attacks  always  suffer  worst,  and  sometimes  to  a  very 
great  extent.  Plants  grown  in  pots,  often  and  unavoidably  subjected  to  severe 
checks  from  being  irregularly  supplied  with  moisture,  suffer  in  the  same  way ;  and 
every  one  who  has  forced  a  few  Strawberries  knows  that  if  he  keeps  their  roots 
regularly  supplied  with  moisture  that  he  has  little  to  fear  from  its  attacks  ;  but 
allow  them  to  suffer  but  once  or  twice  from  drought,  and  the  pest  will  develope 
itself  with  a  rapidity  that  is  perfectly  astonishing,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
other  things  as  well  as  Strawberries.  When  a  plant  is  in  a  vigorous  growing  state 
and  the  leaves  full  of  sap  red  spider  will  seldom  make  its  appearance.  This  fact 
is  well  known,  and  until  Vines  and  Peach  trees  have  about  completed  their  growth 
and  commenced  to  ripen  their  wood,  gardeners  seldom  dread  its  appearance.  If 
it  does  appear  before  then,  it  is  owing  to  the  causes  before  mentioned.  This  seems 
to  confirm  the  idea  that  it  is  only  when  the  leaves  are  suffering  from  an  insufficient 
supply  of  moisture  that  the  insect  is  able  to  make  progress,  as  when  the  leaves 
and  wood  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and  the  ripening  process  commenced, 
the  free  and  active  circulation  of  the  sap  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  a  certain 
extent.  I  find  I  have  diverged  too  far  from  my  proper  subject,  however,  upon 
this  question,  but  it  is  one  oi  importance  to  gardeners,  and  the  opinion  of  your 
readers  upon  the  subject  would  be  valuable.  So  to  return  to  my  subject. 

I  have  no  radical  measure  of  reform  to  propose  in  our  present  system  of 
in-door  gardening,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  discard  the  flower-pot  altogether. 
No,  I  think  we  may  safely  predict  that,  as  long  as  horticulture  is  a  science,  its 
services  are  always  likely  to  be  in  demand ;  but  I  am  desirous  of  advocating  a 
more  general  practice  of  plunging  our  pot  plants,  both  stove  and  greenhouse,  as  far 
as  practicable  at  least.  I  consider  it  to  be  the  only  plan  of  insuring  perfect  health 
and  guarding  against  the  evils  I  have  pointed  out.  By  so  doing  a  plant  enjoys  all 
the  advantages  of  being  planted  out,  without  any  of  the  drawbacks  consequent  upon 
too  much  freedom  of  root-action.  I  may  be  told  that  good  plants  have  been  grown 
in  the  ordinary  way  without  plunging ;  granted,  but  that  is  no  argument  against 
the  adoption  of  a  better  plan.  The  present  construction  of  our  plant-houses  may 
also  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  system,  but  that  objection  is  also  indefensible. 
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for  to  construct  our  houses  so  that  the  plunging  of  the  plants — to  some  extent  at 
least — could  he  effected,  need  be  no  very  difficult  affair.  It  is  only  the  principle  I 
wish  to  advocate  at  present,  however ;  designs,  of  course,  must  in  every  case  be 
adapted  to  circumstances. 

No  one  would  think  of  attempting  to  grow  Pines  without  plunging,  which  is 
probably  of  more  importance  to  them  than  any  extra  bottom  heat  they  receive,  and 
any  one  who  ever  compared  the  wan  sickly  appearance  of  a  Pine  grown  for  the 
sake  of  variety  among  a  collection  of  stove  plants  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  the 
robust  vigorous  appearance  of  those  grown  in  the  proper  way,  can  have  some  idea 
of  the  disadvantages  of  the  system,  for  what  is  applicable  to  the  Pine  is  applicable 
to  a  great  many  of  our  stove  plants  ;  indeed,  I  consider  it  almost  impossible  to 
grow  a  great  many  of  our  hardwooded  stove  plants  properly  without  plunging 
and  slight  bottom  heat. 

Whether  owing  to  inattention  to  these  and  other  requirements  necessary  to 
their  successful  cultivation  I  cannot  tell,  but  a  well-grown  Ixora,  Rondeletia,  or 
Franciscea  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  now-a-days,  or  indeed  a  plant  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion  at  all,  either  at  our  flower  shows  or  anywhere  else.  Judges  and  others  who 
award  prizes  to  collections  of  plants  ought  to  see  to  this.  I  do  not  know  the 
various  meanings  that  may  be  attached  to  the  word  “  collection  ”  as  used  in  the 
prize  schedules  of  our  horticultural  societies  ;  but  judging  from  experience  in 
some  instances,  “variety  ”  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  them,  a  fact  which  exhibi¬ 
tors  are  evidently  becoming  aware  of. 

No  one  who  has  noted  the  progress  of  horticulture  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
marked  the  direction  in  which  taste  is  tending  in  its  various  departments,  can  have 
failed  to  notice  with  regret,  that  many  of  our  best-flowering  stove  plants,  which 
we  were  wont  to  consider  the  gems  of  the  hothouse,  and  which  exhibited  the  skill 
of  the  gardener  as  much  as  anything  else,  are  gradually  disappearing  from  among 
our  collections,  and  their  place  being  usurped  by  a  race  of  gay,  easily  cultivated 
Eegonias  and  Caladiums — plants,  I  admit,  every  way  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
collection,  but  surely  not  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  Indeed,  I  question 
very  much  if  some  of  those  recent  introductions,  which  we  all  profess  to  admire 
so  much,  are  at  all  to  be  compared  with  some  of  the  old,  either  in  beauty  or 
utility.  Effect  in-doors  as  well  as  out-doors  seems  now  to  be  the  only  thing  aimed 
at.  The  flower  garden  is  certainly  the  proper  place  for  the  display  of  floral  beauty 
and  colour ;  but  the  conservatory  ought  to  present  some  variety,  and  be  like 
entertaining  to  all  as  being  a  museum  of  all  that  is  rare,  beautiful,  and  interesting 
in  the  vegetable  world. 

We  grumble  loudly  and  justly  at  our  horticultural  societies  for  not  doing 
their  duty,  and  for  not  using  aright  the  influence  at  their  command — but  do  we 
rightly  estimate  our  own  responsibility,  and  the  influence  that  may  be  exerted 
through  the  enterprise  of  our  private- garden  establishments  P — ( Scottish  Gardener.) 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  though 
152,962  persons  visited  the  Gardens  at  South 
Kensington  on  the  26th  of  August,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  late  Prince  Consort’s  birthday, 
no  damage  was  done  beyond  the  trampling  of 
the  grass  on  the  slopes,  and  near  where  the 
bands  were  posted.  This  is  another  instance 
that  where  the  public  are  admitted  to  gardens 
the  privilege  is  rarely  abused.  Where  such 
instances  do  occur,  the  plan  adopted  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court  and  some  other  places  has  been  found 
to  be  an  excellent  deterrent,  the  culprit  having 
the  choice  of  being  given  into  custody  or  of 
drawing  the  roller  for  half  an  hour — an  alter¬ 
native  which  is  invariably  preferred. 


Fruit  Committees. — At  that  held  at  Chis¬ 
wick  on  the  30th  of  August,  it  was  decided 
that  several  reputed  varieties  of  Muscat  Grapes 
were  identical.  These  had  been  obtained  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  had  been  grown 
in  the  same  house,  and  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  for  two  years.  It  was  decided  that 
Tottenham  Park  Muscat,  Muscat  Escholata, 
Denbies  Muscat,  Barnes’s  Muscat,  and  Charles- 
worth  Tokay,  were  all  the  same  as  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria ;  and  that  Bowood,  Tynning- 
ham,  and  Passe  Muscats  closely  resembled 
each  other,  but  different  from  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  in  being  better  setters .  Mr.  Y eitch, 
of  Chelsea,  exhibited  at  the  same  meeting  three 
bunches  of  his  Muscat  Champion,  obtained  by 
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crossing  the  Champion  Hamburgh  with  the 
Canon  Hall  Muscat ;  and  the  Committee  again 
expressed  a  high  opinion  of  its  Frontignan 
flavour,  as  also  of  that  of  Troveren  Frontignan, 
which  is  bearing  at  Chiswick  fine  bunches  and 
large  berries  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour.  An 
examination  of  the  pyramid  Plums  resulted  in 
the  following  being  recommended  as  first-class 
dessert  varieties — viz.,  Angelina  Burdett,  Bel¬ 
gian  Purple,  Heine  Claude  Yiolette,  Jefferson, 
Prince  Engelbert,  and  Denniston’s  Superb. 

Grapes. — Mr.  Meredith,  of  Vine  Cottage, 
Garston,  who  has  in  this  as  in  previous  seasons 
astonished  visitors  to  the  London  shows  with 
the  enormous  bunches  and  berries  which  he 
has  exhibited,  had  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
autumn  Show,  on  the  7th  of  last  month,  three 
splendid  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs,  the 
collective  weight  of  which  was  11  lbs.  4  ozs. 
With  Child  of  Hale,  a  greenish  Grape  of  by 
no  means  prepossessing  appearance,  Mr.  Mere¬ 
dith  was  first  for  the  heaviest  single  bunch  of 
any  kind,  the  weight  being  8^  lbs.  It  may 
be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  out-door  fruit 
exhibited  on  the  above  occasion,  though  well 
ripened,  was  of  less  size  than  last  year. 

New  Apple. — A  very  showy  dessert  Apple 
called  Marvellous,  was  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Nursling, 
Southampton.  It  is  oblate,  of  a  beautiful 
bright  red  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  pale 
green  or  almost  white  where  shaded.  The 
flavour  is  pleasant,  but  not  sufficiently  brisk 
and  rich  for  most  tastes ;  but  the  present  it 
must  be  remembered  is  an  exceptional  season. 
On  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  fruit  it  is 
well  worthy  a  place  in  the  dessert.  It  is  said 
to  keep  better  than  most  early  Apples. 

Winter  Lettuce. — The  French  obtain  a 
succession  of  small  Lettuce  during  the  winter 
by  sowing  the  Petite  noire  or  Petite  crepe  in 
the  beginning  of  October  on  banks  sloping 
towards  the  south,  and  covering  with  cloches 
(large  bell-glasses  15  or  16  inches  in  diameter). 
When  the  first  pair  of  rough  leaves  make 
their  appearance  the  young  plants  are  care¬ 
fully  pricked-out  under  the  bell-glasses  at 
2  or  2-|  inches  apart.  No  air  is  given  at  any 
time,  and  if  the  nights  are  frosty  the  glasses 
are  covered  with  straw  mats,  and  if  necessary 
surrounded  with  dry  litter.  In  the  second  fort¬ 
night  in  November  a  hotbed  affording  a  heat 
of  55°  to  60°  is  put  together  and  covered 
with  a  frame  or  bell-glasses,  the  latter  being 
generally  preferred.  In  the  former  case  the 
Lettuces  are  planted  6  inches  apart  and  close 
to  the  glass  7h  inches  asunder ;  in  the  latter 
case  four  or  five  are  placed  under  each  bell- 
glass.  Protection  is  given  in  frosty  weather 
by  covering  with  litter  and  straw  mats,  which 
should  be  taken  off  whenever  the  temperature 
permits  ;  fresh  linings  are  applied  if  the  heat 
of  the  bed  sinks ;  and  if  the  weather  is  very 
severe  the  frame  or  bell-glasses  are  packed 


round  with  litter  and  covered  with  a  double 
thickness  of  straw  mats.  All  decayed  leaves 
are  taken  off  from  time  to  time,  but  beyond 
what  is  admitted  whilst  this  is  being  done  no 
air  is  given.  The  Lettuces  are  fit  for  use  in 
the  end  of  December  and  in  January ;  a 
second,  third,  and  even  a  fourth  plantation 
from  the  same  sowing  are  made  at  intervals 
of  a  fortnight  to  afford  a  successional  supply 
till  the  end  of  February.  The  Black-seeded 
Gotte,  a  small  quick-hearting  kind  which 
blanches  well,  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner 
as  to  sowing  and  pricking-out,  but  it  is  not 
finally  planted  out  till  the  end  of  December, 
or  from  that  time  till  the  middle  of  February, 
and  instead  of  being  kept  close  throughout 
its  growth  air  is  given  when  the  plants  are 
about  three  parts  grown  and  ready  to  heart. 
The  crop  comes  in  from  the  beginning  of 
March  to  the  beginning  of  April.  This  kind 
succeeds  better  in  frames  than  the  Petite 
noire.  Cutting  Lettuce,  which  are  taken 
when  about  2  inches  high  and  before  heart¬ 
ing,  are  sown  thickly  on  hotbeds  in  January, 
February,  and  March.  The  two  kinds  al¬ 
ready  named  are  those  usually  sown  for  this 
purpose. 

Cotton.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Cotton 
Supply  Association,  extracts  were  read  from 
a  dispatch  of  Her  Majesty’s  Charge  d’  Affaires 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  respecting  the  amount  of 
cotton  exported  from  Bokhara  to  Russia  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years.  In  1859  the  exporta¬ 
tion  amounted  to  1,562,040  lbs.,  of  the  value 
of  £25,652;  in  1860  it  had  increased  to 
6,722,800  lbs.,  in  value  £103,350 ;  but  this 
year  it  is  represented  on  good  authority,  that 
the  amount  of  cotton  expected  from  Bokhara 
is  20,000,000  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  £1,650,000, 
that  is  to  say,  equal  in  value  to  the  entire 
export  trade  from  Bokhara  to  Russia  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  from  1849  to  1852  inclu¬ 
sive.  For  Figi  the  return  shows  the  total 
area  planted  with  Cotton  to  be  from  300  to 
350  acres,  and  the  expected  yield  to  be  from 
170  to  200  tons  of  cotton  in  the  seed.  The 
greater  part  of  this  land  was  planted  in  the 
latter  part  of  1863  or  early  in  1864 ;  only  one 
plantation  is  now  in  the  third  year,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  it  will  produce  2000  lbs.  of 
seed  cotton  per  acre.  The  exportation  of 
cotton  from  the  several  provinces  of  Brazil  in 
1862-3  was  15,508  tons,  in  value  £1,892,003 
8s.  2d.  The  planters  although  suffering 
greatly  from  the  want  of  roads,  are  fully 
alive  to  their  own  interests ;  the  culture  of 
cotton  has  increased  and  spread,  and  there  is 
little  fear  of  its  diminishing.  From  Algeria 
the  returns  show  that  the  produce  of  1863 
was  879,800  lbs.  of  clean  cotton,  and  that 
from  two  to  three  times  that  quantity  may  be 
expected  this  year.  From  the  district  of  the 
Dardanelles  the  returns  show  that  2800  acres 
were  planted  in  1863,  and  14,000  acres  in 
1864,  In  the  Vice-Consular  district  of  Adrian- 
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ople,  the  report  shows  that  3610  acres  were 
planted  in  1863,  and  7100  acres  in  1864;  that 
the  produce  in  the  former  year  was  about 
410,000  lbs.,  and  that  in  the  latter  about 
700,000  lbs.  to  800,000  lbs.  of  cotton  may 
be  expected.  The  growers  generally  prefer 
the  American  to  the  Egyptian  seed,  as  it 
reaches  maturity  earlier  by  about  four  weeks, 
and  gives  better  returns.  The  production  of 
cotton  in  this  district  is  susceptible  of  great 
increase.  In  the  district  of  Enos  from  50,000 


to  80,000  acres  were  planted  in  1863,  and  a 
much  greater  area  this  year.  In  Gallipoli 
3000  acres  were  planted  in  1863,  and  5000  in 
1864;  the  produce  of  the  former  year  was 
8800  cwt.,  and  15,000  cwt,  is  expected  this 
year.  In  1863  cotton  cultivation  was  for  the 
first  time  tried  at  Epirus,  and  although  on  the 
whole  the  experiment  failed,  partly  through 
ignorance,  there  was  sufficient  to  inspire  con¬ 
fidence,  and  to  induce  greater  exertions  this 
year. 


CALENDAR  OF 

STOVE. 

Pay  every  necessary  attention  to  plants  for 
winter  flowering,  such  as  Justicias,  Euphor¬ 
bias,  Poinsettias,  Gesneras,  &c.  Plants  that 
have  done  growing  will  now  require  very 
little  water ;  keep  the  plants  clean,  and  look 
out  well  for  insects.  Plants  that  are  in  a  state 
of  rest  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry. 

CONSERVATORY. 

Shorten  back  climbers  on  rafters,  that  the 
plants  below  may  have  all  the  light  possible. 
All  the  plants  should  be  well  cleaned  and 
neatly  tied  before  they  are  housed.  Do  not 
on  any  account  crowd  the  plants ;  it  is  much 
better  to  throwaway  any  inferior  plants  than, 
by  keeping  them,  to  injure  valuable  speci¬ 
mens.  Place  all  the  large  plants  in  flower  in 
prominent  places,  so  that  they  may  be  properly 
seen.  A  few  of  the  earlier  kinds  of  Camellias 
will  now  begin  to  expand  their  blooms ;  some 
of  the  earlier  kinds  of  Chrysanthemums  will 
also  be  coming  into  flower ;  these,  with  many 
other  things  that  flower  at  this  season,  will, 
when  tastefully  arranged,  make  these  houses 
gay  and  cheerful.  Attend  to  cleanliness,  water 
when  necessary,  and  ventilate  freely  in  fine 
weather. 

GREENHOUSE. 

Hardwooded  Plants. — All  greenhouse  plants 
that  have  stood  out  of  doors  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  should  now  be  safely  housed; 
give  them  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather,  but 
be  careful  to  keep  closed,  or  nearly  so,  during 
strong  cold  winds  or  frosts.  Pay  especial 
attention  to  the  watering  at  this  season.  Keep 
every  place  as  dry  and  clean  as  possible. 
Softwooded  Plants — These  should  on  no  ac¬ 
count  be  crowded,  and  they  should  have  plenty 
of  air  in  fine  weather,  but  they  must  be  care¬ 
fully  protected  from  winds  and  frosts.  Fumi¬ 
gate  for  green  fly.  Azaleas. — Keep  these 
just  moist  at  the  roots — never  dry  or  wet.  If 
any  of  the  plants  require  staking  or  tying  out, 
the  present  is  a  good  time  to  attend  to  such 
matters.  Young  plants  that  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  in  hothouses  should  now  be  placed  in  cool 
houses,  that  they  may  have  a  rest ;  this  will 
enable  them  to  start  with  fresh  vigour  in 
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spring.  Camellias. — Stake  and  tie  up  these ; 
syringe  occasionally,  and  keep  the  soil  at  roots 
just  moist.  Thin  the  bloom-buds  if  not  already 
done.  Give  plenty  of  air.  Cinerarias. — Con¬ 
tinue  to  put  in  cuttings,  and  sow  seeds  for 
late-flowering  plants ;  those  that  were  struck 
early  and  potted  into  small  pots  will  now  re¬ 
quire  a  shift  into  larger,  using  a  mixture  of 
good  fibrous  loam,  with  an  admixture  of  leaf 
mould  and  sand.  If  specimen  plants  ^re  re¬ 
quired,  select  some  of  the  strongest ; — those 
with  two  or  three  shoots  are  preferable,  as 
they  tend  to  give  the  greatest  surface  of  flower. 
Look  well  to  aphis  and  mildew ;  fumigate 
moderately,  and  sulphur  such  as  require  it. 
Give  all  the  air  possible,  so  as  to  harden  for 
the  coming  winter,  and  protect  against  early 
frosts.  Pelargoniums. — This  is  an  important 
season  for  the  management  of  these  plants. 
All  should  be  housed  by  this  time,  if  not  al¬ 
ready  done.  If  the  directions  given  in  pre¬ 
vious  Numbers  have  been  attended  to,  a  fine 
stock  of  young  plants  will  be  the  result,  some 
of  which  will  have  attained  a  considerable 
size.  Pinch  out  the  centre  of  new  struck 
plants,  to  induce  a  dwarf  and  bushy  growth ; 
repot  as  needed,  using  good  turfy  loam  and 
well  decayed  manure,  and  silver  sand,  with 
plenty  of  drainage.  Those  plants  that  are  in¬ 
tended  to  flower  early,  and  have  not  received 
their  final  shift,  more  especially  the  specimens 
that  are  selected  for  the  early  exhibitions, 
must  not  be  delayed.  "Water  carefully  when 
the  plants  require  it.  Shut  the  house  up 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  the  weather 
is  damp  and  cold  a  little  fire  in  the  evening 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  plants.  Keep  under 
that  great  enemy  the  green  fly,  by  frequently 
fumigating.  Fancy  varieties  should  be  kept  a 
little  drier  as  well  as  a  little  warmer  than  the 
-large-flowering  kinds.  But  the  greatest  clean¬ 
liness  should  be  observed  in  the  cultivation 
of  all. 

FORCING. 

Prepare  slight  hotbeds  for  salads;  sow 
Mustard  and  Cress  once  a- week  :  sow  French 
Beans.  Cucumbers. — Plants  in  bearing  will 
require  slight  fires  by  night ;  they  will  also 
need  a  moist  growing  atmosphei&,  See  direc- 
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tions  in  last  month’s  Calendar.  Vinery. — 
Attend  to  the  autumn  and  winter  crop  of  fruit ; 
water  when  necessary,  and  syringe  occasion¬ 
ally.  They  must  have  a  steady  bottom  heat 
of  from  809  to  85Q,  and  a  nice  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  if 
the  \yeather  is  cold,  slight  fires  will  be  required 
at  night.  Plants  for  fruiting  next  year  should 
now  have  a  drier  atmosphere,  and  abundance 
of  air  in  fine  weather.  Keep  a  moist  grow¬ 
ing  atmosphere,  and  a  good  steady  bottom 
heat,  to  the  young  stock  of  plants ;  give  air 
freely  on  fine  days.  Strawberry. — See  direc¬ 
tions  in  last  month’s  Calendar.  Vinery. — Fires 
will  now  be  frequently  necessary,  especially 
in  damp  or  wet  weather,  to  dry  the  air  in  the 
late  houses  ;  give  all  the  air  possible  in  dry 
weather.  Prepare  to  start  the  early  house 
towards  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month ;  little 
or  no  fire  heat  will  be  required  for  the  first 
three  or  four  weeks,  unless  in  the  case  of  a 
snow  storm  or  any  severe  cold  frosty  weather. 
Use  every  possible  means  to  get  the  Vines  to 
break  strong  and  regularly.  Keep  up  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  a  night  temperature  of  from 
458  to  50°. 

,  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  fine  weather  to  get  up  and  store  root 
crops,  such  as  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  Salsafy, 
Scorzonera,  &c.  Take  up  late  crops  of  Pota¬ 
toes.  Continue  to  earth-up  Celery  when  dry, 
and  to  tie-up  Endive  when  dry.  Persevere 
in  the  destruction  of  weeds  when  the  ground 
is  dry  enough  for  hoeing.  Clear  off  all  decayed 
vegetables,  and  keep  every  place  tidy.  Plant 
Lettuces  on  warm  sheltered  borders;  plant 
out  a  good  breadth  of  Cabbages.  Plant  Cauli¬ 
flowers  under  hand-glasses ;  also  some  either 
in  frames  or  on  warm  sheltered  borders  to 
stand  over  the  winter ;  clean  and  dress  As¬ 
paragus-beds.  Manure  and  trench  or  ridge 
vacant  ground ;  push  forward  all  alterations. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Hardy  Fruit.  —  Continue  to  gather  and 
store  in  Apples  and  Pears  on  fine  days ;  they 
are  ripe  earlier  than  usual  this  season,  owing 
to  the  hot  summer  we  have  had ;  ours  are  re¬ 
markably  fine  this  season.  After  the  fruit 
has  been  laid  in  the  fruit-room  for  a  week  or 
two,  it  should  be  carefully  examined;  the 
choicer  kinds  of  late  Pears,  when  dry,  should 
be  wrapped  in  paper  and  placed  either  in  close 
drawers  or  large  jars ;  they  keep  better  in  this 
way  than  when  laid  on  shelves.  "When  proper 
attention  has  been  paid  to  disbudding  and 
summer  pruning,  the  wood  and  buds  will  now 
be  in  the  finest  possible  condition,  after  the 
glorious  summer  just  past ;  the  trees  promise 
well  for  next  season.  The  planting  of  fruit 
trees  should  be  proceeded  with  without  loss 
of  time — before  wet  unfavourable  weather 
sets  in ;  also  any  pruning  that  may  want 
doing  should  be  pushed  on  with  all  dispatch. 
Orchard-house. — This  should  have  the  most 


thorough  ventilation  night  and  day,  which 
tends  greatly  to  the  proper  ripening  of  the 
wood. 

ELOWER  GARDEN. 

If  considerable  attention  and  labour  were 
necessary  last  month  to  keep  up  the  gay 
appearance  of  the  flower  garden,  how  much 
greater  attention  and  labour  will  now  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do  so  ?  for  owing  to  the  hot  weather 
of  the  past  summer,  many  things  have  done 
flowering;  and  we  may  now  daily  expect 
strong  winds,  or  heavy  rains,  or  what  is  still 
worse,  a  nipping  frost.  Go  daily  over  the 
beds,  and  remove  all  dead  flowers,  &c.  Boll 
and  mow  the  grass  often :  roll  the  walks  fre¬ 
quently,  and  see  they  are  clear  of  weeds.  Put 
in  plenty  of  cuttings  of  all  different  kinds  of 
bedding  plants,  and  take  care  to  do  it  ere  a 
sharp  frost  completely  kills  them.  Pleasure 
Grounds. — Commence  intended  alterations ; 
prosecute  with  all  possible  dispatch  the  trans¬ 
planting  of  large  evergreens.  Make  prepara¬ 
tions,  in  anticipation  of  severe  weather,  to 
protect  tender  and  valuable  trees  and  shrubs. 
Attend  to  all  routine  matters,  such  as  rolling, 
mowing,  &c.  Cold  Frames. — All  plants  in  pots 
that  require  protection  in  winter  ought  now 
to  be  placed  under  cover,  in  anticipation  of 
frost.  Tender  and  half-hardy  annuals  in  pots 
that  are  intended  for  early  spring  flowering 
should  now  be  introduced  into  cold  frames ; 
they  should  stand  on  a  dry  floor,  and  near  the 
glass ;  they  should  have  abundance  of  air,  but 
the  lights  should  always  be  kept  over  the 
plants  in  wet  or  damp  weather.  A  variety  of 
“  bedding  ”  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  similar 
manner.  "Water  should  only  be  given  when 
absolutely  necessary.  Be  careful  to  cover  up 
well  in  frosty  weather. 

FLORIST’S  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas. — Place  these  in  their  winter 
quarters;  gradually  withhold  water;  give 
plenty  of  air,  and  grow  them  quite  hardy,  but 
allow  the  plants  to  have  no  rain.  Carnations 
and  Picotees. — Never  take  the  layers  from  the 
stools  for  potting  when  in  a  wet  state ;  all 
should,  however,  be  potted  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  time  to  harden 
the  plants  after  drawing  root.  Dahlias. — 
Save  seed  as  often  as  it  can  be  gathered  ripe 
and  dry  ;  a  long  piece  of  the  footstalk  should 
be  gathered  with  it.  See  that  all  are  correctly 
named  before  the  frost  arrives;  also  mark 
promising  seedlings.  Hollyhocks. — Cuttings 
will  now  strike  readily  if  a  little  bottom  heat 
is  used  ;  repot  those  first  struck.  The  stools 
of  choice  kinds  may  be  potted-up,  to  produce 
cuttings  during  the  winter.  Pinks. — Plant 
immediately  for  blooming,  choosing  fine 
weather,  when  the  soil  is  dry.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  pot-up  such  as  are  required  for 
wintering  in  pots.  Tulips. — Prepare  beds,  so 
that  they  may  be  got  in  about  the  1st  of 
November.  Offsets  may  be  planted  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  present  month. 
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TERMS  FOR  ADVERTISING. 


s.  d 

Six  Lines  in  Column  . .  2  6 

Every  additional  line . . . .  0  6 

Quarter  of  a  Page.... .  15  0 

Half  a  Page,  or  One  Column  .  30  0 

Whole  Page  .  50  0 


Stitching  in  Catalogues  not  exceeding  16  pages  30  0 
Sixteen  pages  and  not  exceeding  32  pages  .  60  0 


Genuine  Garden  and  Agricultural  Seeds- 
AMES  CARTER  and  Co.,  SEED 

FARMERS,  MERCHANTS,  AND  NURSERYMEN, 
237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Paul’s  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 

PAUL  (Son  and  Successor  to  the 

«  late  A.  Paul).  Entrance  from  the  platform, 
Waltham  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway.  Priced 
Catalogues  free  by  post. 


Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums 

JOHN  SALTER’S  Collection  of  these 

J  Beautiful  Flowers  will  be  in  bloom  throughout 
November  and  December.  The  WINTER  GARDEN 
will  be  open  every  day,  except  Sunday. 

Versailles  Nursery,  William  Street,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  near  Kensington  Railway. 


New  Pelargoniums  for  1884 

S.  WILLIAMS  has  much  pleasure 

•  in  announcing  that  he  has  been  again  entrusted 
with  the  distribution  of  Bvck’s  NEW  and  CHOICE 
VARIETIES  for  this  season,  and  that  he  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  supply  strong  plants  the  end  of  this  month 
A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  which,  with 
Select  Lists  of  other  choice  Show,  French  and  English 
Spotted  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  will  be  published 
in  a  few  days,  and  forwarded  to  all  previous  cus¬ 
tomers  and  appPcants. 

Paradise  and  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway, 
London,  N. 


87, 


THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 

HORTICULTURAL  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

BISHOPSGATE  STREET,  WITHOUT,  LONDON. 


Fig.  C. 


Fig.  A. 


Fig.  B. 


Fig.  E, 


Fig.  D. 


NEW  REDUCED  TARIFF. 

ORCHARD-HOUSE  SIZES,  as  supplied  to  Mr.  Rivers  and  others. 


20  in.  by  12  in. 
20  in.  by  13  in. 
20  in.  by  14  in. 
20  in.  by  15  in. . 

6  in.  by  4  in. 
6£  in.  by  4J  in. 

7  in.  by  5  in. 
in.  by  5g  in. 

8  in.  by  6  in. 
8J  in.  by  6£  in. 


o 

o 


16  oz. 
21  oz. 


u 

CD 

‘small 


Best. 
18s.  Od. 
27s.  6d. 


2ds. 
16s.  Od. 
24s.  Od. 


3ds. 
13s.  6d. 
18s.  6d. 


SHEET  SQUARES. 
9  in.  by  7  in. 

9J  in.  by  74  in. 


10  in.  by  8  in. 
10£  in.  by  8|  in. 

11  in.  by  9  in. 
11J  in-  by  9J  in. 


Best. 
M7s.  3d 


2ds. 
14s.  8d. 


3ds. 

12s. 


4  th. 
11s.  Od. 
14s.  6d. 


4ths. 
10s.  61. 


Fig.  D. 


Fig.  A. 

Hand  Glasses. 

s.  d. 

12  inches  .  5  6  each 

14  „  .  6  6  „ 

Fig.  B. 

Propagating  Glasses. 

s.  d. 

3  inches .  0  4  each 

u. 

Milk  Pans 

s.  d. 

6  inches  .  0  5  each 

10  . .  0  10J  ,, 

16  ”  .  7  6,, 

6  „  .  0  7,, 

14  ,,  .  16  „ 

18  ”  .  8  6  „ 

10  „  .  1  2  „ 

18  .  2  5,' 

20  .  9  6.. 

12  „  .  1  6  „ 

20  „  .  2  10  „ 

24  .  11  6  „ 

16  „  .  3  0,' 

22  „  .  3  4,; 

If  open  top,  Is.  extra. 

18  „  .  4  6  „ 

20  . .  6  0,, 

24  „  .  4  0  „ 

Fig.  D. 

Hyacinth  Glasses. 
Common,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Improved,  3s.  3d.  ,, 

Crocus  Glasses. 
Common,  Is.  9d.  per  dozen. 
Improved,  2s.  3d.  „ 

Fig.  E. 

Hyacinth  Dishes. 

6  inches  .  Is.  Od.  each. 

9  „  .  Is.  6d.  ,, 

12  ,,  .  2s.  6d.  ,, 

Fig.  F. 

Cucumber  Tubes. 

Id.  per  running  inch. 
Intermediate  sizes  in  proportion. 

tig.  <jr. 

Rolling  Pins. 

l£d.  per  l unning  inch. 

Opal  Ditto. 

14  inches  .  3s  6d.  each. 

16  ,,  .  4s.  Od.  „ 

18  ,,  .  4s.  6d.  „ 

Crystal  Glass  Shades,  Ebony  and  Gilt  Stands,  Gas  and  Lamp  Glasses,  Chimnies  and  Globes,  &c. 

Anti- Corrosion  Paint ,  of  all  Colours ,  34s.  per  Oust .,  Packed  in  Casks  of  various  sizes.  Prepared  Oil  for  ditto. 
Patronised  by  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  Governments,  as  also  the  Dock  and  Railway  Companies. 
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T7DMUND  KENT’S  CATALOGUE 

XJ  of  CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  and  PINKS, 
may  be  now  had  on  application. 

Back  High  St.,  Middleton,  near  Manchester. 


New  Strawberry,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

THE  above  approved  variety  obtained 

X  three  First-class  Certificates  this  season.  Strong 
Plants,  now  ready,  21s.  per  100. 

CHARLES  TURNER,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Dutch  Bulbs- 

Imported  by  WILLIAM  CUTBUSH  &  SON. 

'TWENTY-FOUR  PRIZES  awarded 

X  to  their  Collections  last  Spring,  TWENTY- 
THREE  being  FIRST  PRIZES. 

The  Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE,  with  nume¬ 
rous  Cultural  Remarks,  post  free  on  Application.* 
Early  Orders  earnestly  solicited,  as  the  Supply 
cannot  possibly  meet  the  increasing  demand. 

High  gate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 


Bose  Catalogue,  1864  and  1865. 
TOHN  CRANSTON  will  be  happy  to 

d  forward,  on  Application,  his  Descriptive  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  of  ROSES  for  the  Present  Season. 

Nurseries,  King’s  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

]  SCOTT’S  BULB  CATALOGUE 

*  •  *  for  1864  is  now  ready,  containing  Selected  Lists 
of  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs,  with  Descriptions  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Directions  ;  also  numerous  Hints  on  the  Culti¬ 
vation  and  Arrangement  of  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Flower  Garden,  with  Lists  of  Plants.  Post  free  for 
one  stamp. — Merriott  Nurseries,  Crew  kerne  and 
Yeovil,  Somerset. 


niSHURST  COMPOUND,  whether 

used  against  Insects  and  Mildew  on  growing 
Plants,  or  as  winter-dressing  on  Trees  at  rest,  should 
be  dissolved  forty- eight  hours  before  use.  This  gets 
rid  of  smell,  and  if  the  solution  be  decanted,  prevents 
any  “Staining  of  Foliage.”  A  strength  of  from  one 
to  two  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water  is  recommended 
for  growing  Plants  ;  one  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces 
for  Trees  at  rest. 

Sold  Retail  by  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  in  boxes 
Is.,  3s,,  and  10s.  6d.  each.  Wholesale  by 

Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company.  (Limited.) 


Fruit  Trees. 

WHITHAM  begs  to  call  attention 

•  to  his  very  superior  stock  of  APPLE  TREES, 
including  about  2000  of  LORD  8UFFIELD,  RINGER, 
GRENADIER,  POTT’S  SEEDLING  LORD  DERBY, 
and  GOLDEN  SPIRE,  which  are  allowed  to  be  the 
very  best  sorts  out.  No  grower  should  he  without 
them ;  also  many  other  good  varieties,  all  at  9s.  per 
dozen,  or  60s.  per  hundred.  A  further  reduction  in 
price  per  thousand. 

Also  the  justly  celebrated  Apple  LORD  CLYDE, 
new  of  1863,  which  is  allowed  to  have  no  equal  in 
flavour  and  keeping  qualities,  at  2s.  each,  or  20s.  per 
dozen. 

Trained  and  Standard  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  &c.,  in  great  variety,  at 
equally  reasonable  prices. 

CURRANTS,  Red,  White,  and  Black  Naples,  at  2s. 
per  dozen,  or  12s.  per  hundred  extra  fine. 

CATALOGUES  may  b-3  had  on  application  to 
B.  WHITHAM,  The  Nurseries,  Reddish,  near  Stock- 
port.  

Just  Published,  Enlarged  and  Improved,  3s., 

'THE  Twelfth  Edition  of  “  MINIA- 

1  TURE  FRUIT  GARDEN.”  By  Thos.  Rivers. 

London:  Longman  &  Co.;  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street;  or  from  the 
Author,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 


SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

K3  GARDENING,  in  which  are  Explained  and 
Illustrated  the  Principles  that  Regulate  all  the  Opera¬ 
tions  of  Horticulture,  including  Demonstrations  of 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Germination,  Growth,  Diseases, 
and  Death  of  Plants.  With  numerous  Wood  En¬ 
gravings  By  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  Esq., 
F.R.H.S.,  Co-Editor  of  “The  Journal  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,”  <fcc.  400  pages,  with  50 Illustrations,  price  3s., 
post  free  3s.  lOd. 

THE  BRITISH  FERNS,  Popularly 

X  Described,  and  Illustrated  by  Engravings  of 
every  Species.  By  G.  W.  JOHNSON,  F.R.H.S. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  an  Appendix,  3s.  6d.,  hound  in 
cloth,  gilt  edges.  Post  free,  3s.  lOd. 

S  HE  ORCHID  MANUAL,  for  the 

I  Cultivation  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Orchids.  By  THOMAS  APPLEBY.  Price  2s.  6d. ; 
free  by  post  for  32  postage  stamps. 

London:  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage 
Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


HEATI WO-  BY  MOT  WATER. 


Public  and  Private  Buildings,  Manufactories,  Conservatories,  &c., 


HEATED  ON  THE  MOST  IMPROVED  SYSTEM, 

COMBINED  WITH  PERFECT  VENTILATION. 


BATHS  Pitted  upon  Economical  Principles  connected  with  Kitchen 
Ranges,  ready  for  use  Night  or  Day,  without  Extra  Eire. 
Success  in  all  cases  guaranteed.  Estimates  free.  References  to 
hundreds  of  the  Nobility’s  Seats,  Botanical  Societies,  Public  Build¬ 
ings,  Banks,  Manufactories,  &c. 

BURY  .V  POLLARD, 

Successors  to  J OHN  R.  PEILL, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  Conical  Boilers, 

■which  require  no  brickwork,  and  which  boilers  have  for  their  durability  and 
economy  attained  a  celebrity  far  surpassing  any  other  boilers  ever  invented. 

PARK  IRON  WORKS,  17,  New  Park  St.,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 

N.B. — Patent  WINDMILLS  for  pumping  and  driving  farm  machinery,  from 
half-horse  power  upwards.  To  be  seen  daily  at  work  as  above.  BURY  AND 
POLLARD  are  now  making  a  powerful  Windmill  lor  the  India  Board,  with 
pumps  for  cotton  irrigation. 
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New  English  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  KING’S  ACRE. 


JOHN  CRANSTON 

HAS  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  his  New  English  Seedling  Hybrid  Per¬ 

petual  Rose  KING’S  ACRE  •will  be  sent  out  this  autumn. 

The  colour  of  this  truly  beautiful  variety  is  bright  vermilion  rose,  reverse  of  petals  satiny ;  the  flowers 
are  extra  large,  globular,  of  remarkable  depth,  and  exquisitely  formed,  having  large,  smooth,  shell-shaped 
petals,  of  fine  substance ;  the  foliage  is  ample,  and  of  a  fine  rich  dark  green  colour,  while  the  habit  of  growth 
is  all  that  can  be  desired,  being  vigorous  and  robust. 

Assured  that  the  above  is  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  the  most  select  collection,  either  on  the  exhibi- 
bition  tables  or  in  the  rosery,  J.  C.  respectfully  solicits  early  orders,  and  observes  that  such  will  be  executed 
in  rotation. 

Price  7  s.  6d.  each.  The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade  when  three  or  more  are  taken. 

A  faithfully  Coloured  Drawing,  by  Andrews,  will  be  sent  in  exchange  for  Twelve  postage  stamps. 

NURSERIES,  KING'S  ACRE,  NEAR  HEREFORD. 


NOW  READY,  NEW  HARDY  CLIMBING  PLANTS, 

Well  adapted  for  Covering 

Verandas,  Trelliswork,  Walls,  Porticos,  Pillars,  Festoons,  &c. 


CLEMATIS  JACKMANNI— First-class 
Certificate. 


CLEMATIS  RUBRO-VIOLACE A- First- 
class  Certificate. 


Awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  August  4th,  1863. 


Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen— the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 

GEO.  JACKMAN  & 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY, 

HAVE  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the  public,  for  the  first  time,  their  beau¬ 
tiful  rich-colonred,  free-flowering,  and  yigorous-growing  CLEMATISES,  that  they  can  with  confidence 
recommend,  being  convinced,  when  known,  they  will  occupy  a  very  high  position  in  Climbing  Shrubs. 
Orders  will  now  be  taken,  and  the  plants  at  once  sent  out  strictly  in  rotation.  For  further  particulars  of 
“  their  sterling  merits”  read  our  large  advertisement  in  “Florist  and  Pomologist”  Magazine,  September 
Number,  1864. 

Strong  Plants  21s.  each. — The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 


Two  Coloured  Drawings,  by  Andrews,  may  be  had  post  free  for  Twenty-four  Stamps. 


MANUAL  OF  HEATING 

STOVES,  GREENHOUSES,  PITS,  AND  FRAMES, 

BY  MEANS  OF 

HOT  WATER,  FLUES,  HEATED  AIR,  AND  FERMENTING  MATERIALS. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By  ROBERT  FISH,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Sowerby,  Putteridge  Bury. 


Monthly,  price  Is.,  with  four  Coloured  Illustrations, 

THE  WILD  FLOWERS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Illustrated  by  Coloured  Drawings  of  all  the  Species  by  CHARLOTTE  GOWER ; 
and  Botanically  and  Popularly  Described,  with  Copious  Notices  of  their  History  and 
Uses,  by  ROBERT  HOGG,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  and  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  F.R.H.S., 
Editors  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener. 

London:  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 
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HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

HOT- WATER  APPPARATUS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  SUPPLIED,  OR 

ERECTED  COMPLETE. 

J.  JONES  *  SONS,  6,  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON. 


PRICE : -24-inch  Wrought  Iron,  £6  10s. ;  36-inch  ditto,  £8  10s- ; 

48-inch  ditto,  £12. 

THE  last  few  years  have  fully  proved  that  these  Boilers  are  superior  to  any  others  yet 
invented,  from  the  large  number  of  them  now  in  use  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  principal  Nurserymen  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom ;  and  they  having  in  all 
cases  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  both  as  regards  the  large  quantity  of  pipe  they  are 
capable  of  heating,  and  the  small  amount  of  fuel  they  consume,  J.  JONES  &  SONS  feel  the 
greatest  confidence  in  stating  that  they  are  the  most  complete  Boilers  for  Heating  every 
description  of  Buildings. 

These  Boilers  are  to  he  had  only  of 

J,  JONES  8c  SONS,  6,  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 


CYLINDER  BOILER. 


SADDLE  BOILER. 


J  JONES  &  SONS  begs  to  offer  a  complete  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR 
t  GREENHOUSES,  at  the  following  prices,  delivered  free  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England : — 


Size  of  House. 

With  Cylinder  Boiler. 

With  Saddle  Boiler. 

20  feet  by  10  feet 

.  £8  10  0  . 

.  £9  0  0 

25  ,,  by  12  ,,  „ 

.  *10  0  0  . 

.  10  10  0 

30  ,,  by  12  ,, 

.  'll  10  0  . 

.  12  0  0 

30  ,,  by  15  ,, 

.  13  10  0  . 

.  14  10  0 

40  ,,  by  15  ,, 

.  16  10  0  . 

.  17  10  0 

50  "  by  15 

.  18  10  0  . . 

.  20  0  0 

The  above  prices  include  Boiler,  strong  Furnace  Doors,  Bars,  Soot  Doors, ‘Cistern, 
Damper,  Hot-water  Pipes  and  Connections,  Air  Pipes,  &c.,  all  ready  for  fixing,  and  of  the 
best  quality.  Parties  ordering  must  send  plans,  showing  doorways,  position  of  boiler,  &c. 


Full  directions  for  fixing  the  above,  and  further  particulars,  will  he  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  *  SONS,  6,  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON. 


CAST-IRON  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS. 

ASES,  GARDEN  CHAIRS,  STOOLS,  RUSTIC  SEATS,  RUSTIC  TABLES,  HAND¬ 
GLASS  FRAMES,  GARDEN  ROLLERS,  &c. 

Prices  and  Drawings  on  application  to 

J.  JONES  *  SONS,  6,  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON. 
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VICAR  OF  WINKFIELD  PEAR. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  instances  in  which  I  have  specimens  of  this 
Pear  sent  me  to  be  named,  it  is  one  that  though  very  generally  distributed  is 
very  little  known.  Though  not  a  Pear  of  first-rate  excellence  as  a  dessert 
fruit,  still  it  is  one  which  on  account  of  its  handsome  appearance  deserves  to 
be  cultivated  in  every  collection  of  any  extent  where  the  soil  is  deep,  loamy, 
and  warm.  According  as  the  soil  is  more  or  less  so,  will  the  fruit  possess  more 
or  less  merit ;  while  it  is  sometimes  a  melting  Pear  of  excellent  quality,  at 
others  it  is  only  fit  for  stewing. 

The  fruit  has  a  powerful  musky  scent  when  ripe,  and  is  of  the  largest  size. 
It  is  long,  pyriform,  and  often  one-sided ;  but  the  most  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic  is,  that  the  eye  is  not  in  a  line  with  the  axis  as  in  other  Pears,  but  is 
frequently  placed  on  one  side,  and  generally  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on 
which  the  stalk  is  inserted ;  by  this  peculiarity  alone  this  Pear  may  be  identi¬ 
fied.  The  skin  is  smooth,  green  at  first  but  changing  as  it  ripens  to  yellow,  with 
a  faint  brownish  tinge  next  the  sun,  and  strewed  with  numerous  grey,  russet, 
and  green  dots.  Eye  small  and  open  with  long,  spreading,  leaf-like  segments, 
placed  either  on  a  level  with  the  surface,  or  set  in  a  very  shallow  basin.  Stalk 
from  1  to  1 %  inch  long,  slender,  and  obliquely  attached  without  depression, 
and  frequently  with  a  fleshy  swelling  at  its  base.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting, 
and  sweet  when  grown  in  a  warm  situation,  but  only  half-melting  and  coarse¬ 
grained  under  ordinary  circumstances.  When  it  does  not  ripen  it  is  a  very 
excellent  stewing  Pear.  It  is  in  use  from  November  till  January. 

This  Pear  derived  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  England  from  having 
been  introduced  from  France  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  of  Winkfield,  Berkshire. 
Its  previous  history  we  extract  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Berry 

Towards  1760,  M.  Leroy,  cure  of  Villiers,  in  Brenne,  a  parish  situated 
eight  kilometres  from  Clion,  in  the  department  of  Indre,  met  with,  in  the  wood 
of  Fromenteau,  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  chateau  of  that  name,  a  wild 
Pear,  the  fruit  of  which  appeared  to  him  sufficiently  remarkable  to  induce  him 
to  propagate  it.  He  grafted  it  in  a  vineyard  adjoining  his  garden,  and  it  is 
from  that  have  come  the  innumerable  trees  that  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  have  often  seen,  in  my  youth,  not  the  old  tree  found 
in  the  wood  of  Fromenteau,  but  its  first  descendant,  the  original  planted  in  the 
garden  of  the  cure  of  Villiers,  the  same  that  had  been  grafted  by  the  hands  of 
the  good  cure.  This  old  tree  exists  still,  and  it  is  shown  with  a  sort  of  respect. 
Its  trunk  measures  4  feet  7  inches,  and  7  feet  7  inches  high.  It  still  produces 
fruit  that  is  smaller  and  more  harsh  than  those  that  are  actually  grafted. 

This  new  variety  of  Pear  was  rapidly  spread  in  the  parish  of  Villiers  and 
in  those  adjoining,  and  the  merit  of  its  fruit  was  not  slow  to  be  appreciated, 
since  before  our  first  revolution,  the  Minister  Amelot  de  Chaillon,  who  had  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  parish  of  Villiers,  did  not  fail  to  have  it  every  year  on  his  table. 

In  1822,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  this  Pear  (one  having  been  sent  me 
which  measured  nearly  10£  inches  long),  and  not  finding  it  mentioned  in  any 
catalogue,  nor  described  in  any  work,  I  had  sent  several  specimens  of  it  to 
Messrs.  Andre,  Thouin,  and  Vilmorin,  who  examined  it  along  with  some 
other  persons,  among  whom  was  M.  Bose.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  M.  Poiteau, 

I  believe,  took  it  at  first  for  a  variety  of  St.  Lezin,  if  it  were  not  even  the 
St.  Lezin  itself ;  but  it  was  known  positively  that  it  was  new  and  that  it  could 
not  be  confounded  with  any  varieties  formerly  cultivated.  Since  then  it  has 
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been  seen  to  figure  as  distinct  in  catalogues  and  collections,  and  to  make  an 
honourable  appearance  in  the  public  exhibitions. 

It  was  named  at  first  in  our  country  Poire  de  Monsieur  le  Cure ,  and  it  was 
abridged  by  being  called  Poire  Monsieur  (wrongfully,  since  another  very  dif¬ 
ferent  Pear  was  already  designated  under  this  name  in  the  catalogues).  It  is 
this  last  name  that  has  been  given  to  it  exclusively  for  forty  years  to  this  day 
in  our  communes  of  Villiers,  Clion,  Paunay,  &c.,  where  this  Pear  is  extensively 
propagated.  It  is  particularly  in  that  of  Villiers  that  it  is  most  seen.  In  re¬ 
producing  our  Pear  the  nurserymen  of  Chateauroux  and  of  Tours  inserted  it 
in  their  catalogues  under  its  first  name  of  Poire  de  M.  le  Cure ,  which  they 
abridged  subsequently  to  Poire  Cure ,  or  Curette.  It  is  under  this  last  name 
and  that  of  Belle  de  Berry ,  that  I  have  met  with  it  in  our  great  exhibitions  at 
Paris;  but  very  lately  I  have  seen  it  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  a  noted 
horticulturist  of  the  capital  under  the  names  of  Belle  de  Berry,  Andreine,  and 
Cure.  Why  Andreine  ?  Has  any  one  wished  to  appropriate  it  to  himself 
under  this  name  ? 

The  different  names  that  have  been  given  to  our  Pear  only  make  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  nomenclature.  That  of  Andreine  ought  to  be  absolutely  rejected 
as  not  having  any  connection  with  the  fruit,  and  as  having  been  substituted 
arbitrarily  and  without  plausible  motive,  to  names  become  popular  in  the 
country.  These,  Poire  de  M.  le  Cure,  Poire  Monsieur,  Poire  Cure,  or  Curette, 
though  they  have  the  priority  are  very  vague,  they  do  not  indicate  any  locality, 
and  recall  very  imperfectly  the  memory  of  the  discoverer,  I  was  about  to  say 
the  benefactor,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  it. 

The  name  of  Belle  de  Berry  appears  to  me  more  acceptable,  if  it  does  not 
leave  undetermined,  as  our  province  is  extensive,  the  small  country  where  our 
Pear  had  its  origin.  That  of  Villiers,  which  so  well  suits  it  could  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  without  inconvenience  as  it  is  too  general.  I  should  prefer  that  of  Belle 
de  Fromenteau ,  which  would  have  the  advantage  of  gathering  up  different 
recollections.  Fromenteau  and  Villiers  touch  each  other ;  the  one  the  chateau, 
and  ancient  seignority ;  the  other  the  parish  situated  on  the  uncertain  limits 
of  Tourraine  and  of  Berry.  These  places  carry  one  back  to  the  early  child¬ 
hood  of  Agnes  Sorel.  They  have  given  a  beautiful  and  good  Pear  to  our 
gardens,  and  to  France  one  of  her  most  celebrated  women.  But  with  this  name 
of  Belle  de  Fromenteau  I  would  wish  that  another  name  was  not  separated  from 
it  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  this  Pear  in  preference  to  all  the  others.  It 
is  that  of  the  worthy  cure  of  Villiers,  who  has  endowed  our  country  and  horti¬ 
culture  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fruits. 

M.  Decaisne  has  obligingly  communicated  to  me  the  list  of  names  which 
have  been  applied  to  the  Pear  Cure  : — 


Pastorale. 

Gros  Allongee. 
Patemotte. 
Cuillette  d’Hiver. 
Be  Clion. 
Monsieur. 


Monsieur  le  Cure. 
Messire  d’Hiver. 
Belle  Andreine. 
Belle  Andriane. 
Belle  Andrienne. 
Belle  Helo'ise. 


Belle  de  Berry. 

J  ouffroy . 

Comice  de  Toulon. 
Pradel. 

Vicar  of  Winkfield. 
Bon  Papa. 


IVY  SCREENS. 

There  are  few  old-fashioned  customs  that  give  gardeners  who  have  to  deal 
with  them  more  trouble,  and,  very  often,  greater  annoyance  than  keepiug  these 
screens  alive  and  healthy  in  a  drawing-room  through  all  the  winter  months  ; 
and  this  was  more  particularly  the  case  when  the  old  system  was  carried  out  of 
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planting  the  Ivy  in  the  boxes  forming  the  external  and  ornamental  part  of  the 
screen  itself.  At  the  end  of  two  months  the  leaves  became  of  a  yellow  tinge, 
and,  on  close  inspec¬ 
tion,  an  abundance  of 
red  spider  was  to  be 
seen  luxuriating  in 


the  warm  atmosphere 
of  the  rooms,  and  thus 
explaining  the  cause 
of  the  yellow  leaf. 
Most  people  know 
that  this  spider  is 
easily  washed  off  with 
the  syringe,  putting 
a  small  portion  of 
Gishurst  in  the  water, 
and  this  operation  can 
be  done  easily  any  fine 
day ;  but  this  does 
not  replace  the  green 
healthy  foliage  and 
freshness  one  of  these 
contrivances  gives  to 
the  furnishing  of  a 
drawing-room  in  the 


dead  months  of  win¬ 
ter.  Another  great  rig.  1. 

evil  is  the  small  width 

of  the  boxes  the  Ivy  is  generally  planted  in.  I  never  saw  one 
more  than  9  inches  in  width,  but  most  frequently  less,  and  even 
down  as  low  as  6  inches,  and  for  window  screens  very  often 
4  inches,  with  lengths  varying  according  to  circumstances.  In 
fig.  1  the  boxes,  or  divisions,  are  2  feet  each  by  9  inches  wide, 
the  facings  being  of  Minton’s  tiles.  Into  these  spaces  were 
crammed  the  roots  of  six  plants,  with  very  often  three  empty 
pots  of  the  size  known  as  “  thirty-two’s”  (see  fig.  2),  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  places  for  the  flowers.  Upon  a  little  con¬ 
sideration  it  will  be  seen  there  is  little  room  left  for  soil,  and  this 
causes  a  very  frequent  renewal  of  the  plants .  which  brings  with 
it  another  serious  evil  for  the  grower.  The  screens  are  mostly 
made  of  very  costly  material  to  resemble  drawing-room  furniture, 
with  a  good  deal  of  gilt  along  the  top,  it  is  therefore  a  difficult 
matter  to  find  a  proper  place  to  grow  them  on  carefully  and  well ; 
but  when  this  is  done  it  requires  the  greatest  care  in  moving 
them  backwards  and  forwards,'  as  when  the  Ivy  gets  well  grown 
and  heavy  the  mahogany  rods,  of  which  the  screens  are  most 
frequently  composed,  must  be  carefully  braced  up,  otherwise  they 
will  snap  asunder.  Afterwards  there  is  all  the  trouble  of  screwing 
the  joints  together  at  the  cross  rods,  «,  v'hich  allow  its  being 
made  semicircular  if  required.  After  two  or  three  times  screwing 
and  unscrewing  the  joints  or  hinges  become  useless.  To  over¬ 
come  all  these  difficulties  wre  had  a  double  set  of  zinc  boxes 
made  to  fit  into  the  boxes  of  the  screen  with  good  strong  iron 
rods  attached  {fig.  3),  inside  these  are  three  strong  flat  pieces  of  iron 
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rivetted  across  the 
bottom  and  up  each 
side,  to  give  them 
sufficient  strength  to 
bear  the  weight  of 
the  Ivy  well  up  when 
the  rods  are  covered. 
To  each  box  are 
two  moveable  wire 
handles,  which  allow 
them  to  be  dropped 
conveniently  into  that 
of  the  screen,  or  taken 
out  as  required.  The 
rods  of  the  zinc 
screens  are  6  inches 
lower  than  those  of 
the  other,  which  al¬ 
lows  the  gilt  part  to 
be  clear,  allowing  a 
few  of  the  top  sprays 
of  the  Ivy  to  grow 
over  the  wire,  which 
is  fastened  carelessly 
about  the  higher  part 
of  jfy.  1. 

Cliveden . 
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CHRONICLES  OF  A  TOWN  GARDEN.— No.  X. 

“The  glory  has  departed”  is  all  I  can  write  about  my  out-door  garden. 
What  was  ere  now  filled  with 

“  Bright  flow’rets  in  the  sunlight  shining. 

Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day,” 

is  now  a  waste  ;  cold  winds,  and  dry  weather,  have  done  their  work  thoroughly 
and  well,  and  these  forces  of  nature  will  soon  subside  into  the  ocean  calm  of 
wintry  rest.  No  more 

“  The  gate  of  many  a  fairy  palace 
Opes  to  the  ringing  bugle  of  the  bee. 

And  every  flower-cup  is  a  golden  chalice, 

Wine-filled,  in  some  grand  elfin  revelry  :  ” — 

No  more,  without-doors,  till  spring  returns  :  and  then,  at  the  waving  of  her 
magic  wand,  shall  there  rise  into  existence  once  again  her  “charmed  world,” 
in  every  roadside,  in  every  hedgerow,  scattered  over  every  field  and  dale : 
and  we, 

“  With  gleesome  hearts  in  verdant  plain 
Shall  see  them  leaping  in  the  spring-time  light.” 

But  within-doors  already  the  great  transformation  scene  has  begun  to  be 
visible.  Like  the  very  faintest  streaks  of  light  that  by  the  hand  of  morning 
are  pencilled  in  the  eastern  heavens — the  first  sportive  traces  of  the  great 
master  hand  in  the  formation  of  the  magnificent  panorama  of  the  day — like 
these  soft  lines  of  light  is  the  appearance  of  the  first  traces  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  bulb  life.  Already 

“  Quaint  little  eyes  from  grassy  nooks  are  peering.” 
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For  the  little  blue  Scilla  sibirica  that  always  comes  first  into  flower,  are  just 
on  the  point  of  separating  their  small  grassy  ramparts,  within  which  lie  the 
pretty  azure  flowers,  that  so  slowly  develope  themselves.  And  by  their  side 
are  my  favourite  single  Italian  Narcissi,  sending  up  out  of  the  soil  their 
emerald  lances,  encasing  wreaths  of  snow-white  blossoms,  to  twine  with  Holly 
round  the  head  of  old  Christmas.  Then  pretty  Crocuses  are  on  their  march, 
a  good  way  in  the  rear  of  the  others,  but  yet  “their  faces  thitherward,”  bring¬ 
ing  their  rich  presents  for  the  new-born  year,  gold,  and  silver,  and  purple,  and 
white  raiment.  And  then  another  circle  of  pets,  the  single  Van  Thol  Tulips — 
the  military  train  of  this  mimic  domestic  procession — are  also  coming  on,  by- 
and-by  to  don  their  scarlet  uniforms  with  facings  of  gold.  I  can  just  trace  in 
the  soil  the  first  signs  of  the  impending  upheaval  that  denotes  the  Liliputian 
Titan  is  awakening  to  a  new  existence.  And  last,  but  not  least,  Hyacinths  in 
glasses  are  rapidly  sending  down  into  the  water  beneath  them,  their  pearl-like 
sounding-lines  of  roots,  day  by  day  increasing  their  length  and  strength.  The 
faintest  trace  of  the  development  of  the  flower-shoot  is  to  be  seen  in  one  or 
two  of  the  early  varieties,  but  I  must  patiently  wait  their  own  good  time. 

All  these  little  circlets  of  worlds  of  beauty — 

“  Fairy-freighted  to  some  happier  shore  ” — 

make  up  the  first  dividend  I  pay  to  the  credit  of  the  advancing  year,  1865  ; 
but  the  interest,  the  peculiar  interest  they  yield,  is  all  mine — mine ;  pure, 
unselfish,  unalloj^ed. 

My  simple  plan  is  to  get  a  few  bulbs  early,  and  then  set  to  work  at  once. 
A  warm  cupboard,  or  cellar,  the  latter  to  be  preferred  if  dry,  is  where  I  place 
them  when  potted,  and  there  they  soon  commence  to  work  out  their  “  life- 
task,”  obedient  to  the  law  that  guides  the  flight  of  the  mightiest  archangel  or 
the  destination  of  the  minutest  atom,  and  bids  all  nature  report  itself  at  the 
appointed  time.  Rich  light  soil ;  common  clajr  pots,  scrupulously  clean  in  the 
insides ;  some  charcoal  and  cocoa-nut  refuse  for  drainage  ;  with  these  the 
worker  can  operate  as  soon  and  as  extensively  as  he  likes.  I  am  this  season 
mixing  into  the  ingredients  a  little  bone-flour,  some  of  which  has  been  kindly 
sent  to  me  for  trial  bv  Mr.  J.  F.  Meston,  of  Kentish  Town.  I  am  told  that 
for  succulent  plants  the  bone-flour  possesses  great  value,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  test  its  merits.  By-and-by  I  will  state  the  results  of  my  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  use  of  this  agent. 

Quo. 


WIIAT  SOIL  IS  BEST  SUITED  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION 

OF  SUPERIOR  GRAPES? 

By  whatever  line  of  thought  we  may  desire  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions, 
deductions  must  invariably  be  drawn  legitimately.  No  blending  of  individual 
feelings  during  the  investigation  so  as  to  enable  us  to  work  out  some  favourite 
hypothesis  ;  for  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  displace  facts  or  smother  them, 
they  will  ever  remain  the  same,  indestructible  and  undisturbed.  Under  any 
amount  of  oppression  truth  remains  the  same  ;  an  unalterable  decree  has 
ordained  that  every  effect  is  the  result  of  cause,  whether  near  or  afar  off. 
Theoretical  and  highly  imaginative  minds  are  endued  with  a  fascinating  kind 
of  undeveloped  reasoning,  that  peculiar  species  which  attaches  undue  value 
and  meaning  to  the  form  of  things,  and  they  unfortunately  are  more  desirous 
to  worship  the  manifestations  of  a  power  than  to  look  beyond  for  a  cause, 
whereby  the  unobservant  are  not  unfrequently  led  astray. 

With  these  preliminaries,  I  feel  desirous  to  place  before  the  readers  of  the 
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Florist  and  Pomologist  some  statements  regarding  the  quality  of  one  soil 
in  preference  to  others,  calculated,  in  my  belief,  to  produce  superior  Grapes. 
The  evidence  is,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently  conclusive  to  warrant  my  statements 
being  inserted  in  a  catalogue  of  facts,  still  my  tendency  to  do  so  is  running 
strong  in  that  direction.  The  question,  then,  which  I  wish  to  discuss  is  this, 
Does  the  geological  formation  from  which  we  select  soil  to  make  our  Vine- 
borders  influence  the  size  and  quality  of  the  Grapes,  altogether  irrespective  of 
mechanical  arrangement  ?  A  point  that  cannot  be  too  strictly  observed,  and 
in  some  cases  more  than  others.  The  superiority  that  I  allude  to  does  not  so 
much  affect  the  growth  of  the  Vine,  perhaps  not  at  all ;  it  is  seen  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  larger  bunches  and  berries.  In  the  present  remarks  I  will  confine 
my  observations  to  the  magnesian  and  old  red  sandstone.  To  prevent  some 
amount  of  repetition.  I  may  as  well  state  that  all  our  Vine-borders,  except  one, 
are  made  of  soil  taken  from  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  that  one  from  the  old 
red  sandstone,  which  has  for  nine  years  past  produced  fruit  far  superior  to  the 
others,  and  still  maintains  its  character.  We  cannot  place  any  item  to  the  credit 
of  manure,  for  in  that  all  are  treated  alike — an  article  supplied  but  sparingly . 

In  this  exceptional  border  the  varieties  are  Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  and  Golden  Hamburgh.  Averaging  the  Black  Hamburgh  bunches 
they  weighed  from  to  3  lb.  each,  while  many  exceeded  3^  lbs. ;  one  bunch 
of  Buckland  Sweetwater,  over  3  lbs.  12  ozs. ;  two  bunches  of  the  Golden 
Hamburgh  7  lbs.  9  ozs.,  the  berries  measuring  34-  inches  in  circumference. 
In  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  boast  about,  as  there  are  hundreds  throughout 
the  country  who  can  and  do  grow  Grapes  far  better  than  I  can.  The  produce 
of  the  other  houses  was  a  good  deal  inferior,  and  has  yearly  continued  to  be 
so,  although  treated  in  every  way  alike. 

My  object  in  pointing  out  the  defect  is  to  show  the  difference  between  the 
two  kinds  of  soil;  but  in  what  this  difference  consists  is  the  subject  of  a 
separate  investigation,  and  I  will  therefore  hand  it  over  to  chemical  analysis. 
Further,  in  reference  to  the  Golden  Hamburgh,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
grow  it  successfully  planted  in  limestone  soil,  although  the  experiment  was 
made  in  two  separate  houses ;  while  in  the  third,  growing  on  its  own  roots,  no 
Grape  could  give  greater  satisfaction.  There  is  this  slight  difference  of  treat¬ 
ment  between  it  and  its  black  brother,  the  temperature  should  be  kept  a  few 
degrees  higher  when  in  flower,  otherwise  the  berries  do  not  set  so  thickly. 

I  did  not  intend  to  have  said  any  more,  but  just  at  the  conclusion  a  gentle- 
has  called,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  Grape-grower,  and  finishes  them  off  well ; 
and  while  conversing  about  Grapes  in  general,  he  said,  “  That  vexatious 
Golden  Hamburgh  !  I  am  determined  to  have  it  rooted  out.  My  patience  is 
exhausted;  year  after  year  it  has  brought  disappointment!”  Nor  could  I 
assuage  his  grief,  as  his  entire  locality  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  chalk. 

Tortworth  Court.  Alexander  Cramb. 


VARIEGATED  GERANIUMS. 

Visitors  to  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  may  now  see  what  to  my 
mind  is  a  most  charming  sight.  It  is  a  house  of  well  arranged  variegated 
bedding  Geraniums,  the  idea  of  which,  I  am  told,  is  due  to  Mr.  IT.  J.  Veitch. 

The  house  is  a  span-roofed  one  of  considerable  length,  and  well  adapted  for 
such  a  display,  and  the  Geraniums  used  for  the  purpose  are  small,  and  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  appear  to  have  been  struck  this  season.  It  would  be  somewhat  tedious 
for  me  to  enter  into  a  dissertation  on  the  style  of  the  arrangement  more  than 
to  say  that  the  plants  are  placed  in  squares  and  diamonds,  flanked  by  the  lighter- 
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foliaged  plants,  and  the  colouring  of  the  whole  so  harmoniously  blended  as  to 
be  both  novel  and  striking  ;  while  the  effect  is  considerably  heightened  by  a 
few.  plants  of  Cineraria  maritima,  and  Geranium  odoratissimum  variegatum 
being  placed  at  regular  intervals  on  raised  pots.  Among  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  sorts  used  are  Cloth  of  Gold,  Golden  Fleece,  and  Mrs.  Milford,  of  the 
Gold-leaved  section  without  the  green  disk ;  Golden  Harkaway,  Stella,  yellow 
variegated,  Cy bister.  The  Empress,  Rosy  Gem,  Rose  Queen,  Oriana  Improved, 
Amy,  Butterfly,  a  charming  variety,  with  light  bronzed  zone,  margined  with 
light  gold  ;  Eastern  Beauty,  Gold  Pheasant,  Italia  Unita,  Lavinia,  Mrs  Pollock, 
The  Queen’s  Favourite,  The  Fairy,  Glowworm,  Cheerfulness,  and  Gold  Leaf, 
together  with  a  few  of  the  older  varieties  so  well  known  as  effective  bedders. 
The  sight  is  indeed  a  glorious  one,  and  well  worth  going  a  little  out  of  the 
way  to  see. 

Gardeners,  let  us  be  up  and  doing  !  Here  is  a  lesson  worth  learning.  If 
this  house  looks  so  charming  when  fair  Flora  is  dethroned,  cannot  our  dreary 
halls  and  corridors  be  rendered  more  sightly  and  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  lovers 
of  nature  by  like  means  ?  This  is  surely  worth  our  while  troubling  about, 
because  it  gives  us  the  chances  of  turning  our  this-year’s-struck  plants  to 
good  advantage. 

While  at  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
two  new  hybrid  Cattleyas  raised  by  Mr.  Dominy  (who,  by-the-by,  has  just 
taken  charge  of  the  Chelsea  collection).  C.  Devoniensis  is  very  pretty,  with 
narrow  white  petals,  and  deep  purple  lip ;  and  C.  Dominiana  alba  is  a  white- 
flowered  hybrid  of  the  charming  Dominiana ;  both  were  awarded  first-class 
certificates  at  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  the  11th  of  October  last. 

K.  E.  W. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  PINE  APPLE.— No.  III. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  operations  of  the  potting-bencli.  The  back  row 
or  two  of  large  plants  being  removed  to  the  fruiting-pit,  the  other  successions 
are  all  taken  out,  and  if  some  of  the  plunging  materials  at  the  front  has 
become  pretty  much  decayed,  a  portion  should  be  taken  out,  and  the  desired 
quantity  of  leaves  added,  and  well  turned  and  intermixed  by  one  set  of  work¬ 
men,  while  another  is  shifting  or  repotting  those  plants  that  require  it.  Take 
care  to  keep  the  front  part  of  the  pit  highest — that  is  to  say,  let  the  lights 
slope  to  the  south,  and  the  fermenting  bed,  or  plunging  materials  towards 
the  north  or  back.  The  reason  of  which  is,  first,  there  is  the  greatest 
command  of  heat  at  the  back  of  the  pit ;  second,  more  depth  is  required  for 
placing  the  largest  plants  preparing  for  the  next  remove  to  the  fruiting-pit ; 
third,  it  brings  all  the  plants  in  rotation  up  to  one  uniform  height  to  the  glass, 
light,  air,  and  sun.  The  fermenting  materials  in  the  front  linings,  of  course, 
through  their  not  being  such  a  depth,  is  more  subject  to  moisture  and  darkness ; 
there  is  more  depth  inside  suitable  for  plunging  in  thickly  the  suckers,  where 
they  are  just  in  their  element  to  quickly  root  and  grow  on  in  readiness  for  the 
succeeding  shift  or  repotting. 

Repotting. — As  the  soil  stack  is  pretty  convenient  to  the  succession-pits, 
all  the  potting  from  beginning  to  end  is  finished  previous  to  the  plants  being 
removed  to  the  fruiting-pit.  In  this  locality  fine  weather  is  chosen  for  this 
kind  of  work.  The  potting-bench  is  placed  near  both  the  soil  stack  and  the 
pit  to  save  labour.  Clean  dry  pots  are  chosen,  and  are  well  drained  with  large 
hollow  sherds  placed  methodically  over  their  bottoms,  with  some  rough  lumps 
of  charcoal.  A  few  fibrous  lumps  of  soil  are  first  placed  over  the  drainage, 
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then  a  handful  of  good  strong  chimney  soot  shaken  over  it,  after  which  soil  is 
added  to  the  requisite  height  to  receive  the  plant.  Fill  up  with  the  rough 
peaty  soil  as  previously  recommended,  with  lumps  of  charcoal  intermixed,  and 
nothing  else  do  we  make  use  of  at  any  time  or  season,  but  pot  and  repot 
suckers  and  succession  plants  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  without  which  a 
regular  supply  of  fruit  cannot  be  commanded.  The  greatest  portion  of  the 
plants  get  but  one  shift.  After  a  strong  sucker  is  well  rooted  is  the  time  we 
generally  choose  to  shift  it  into  its  intended  fruiting-pot,  but  there  are  seasons 
and  various  circumstances  that  Avill  prevent  this  system  from  always  remaining 
a  standing  rule,  or  rather  be  maintained  as  such.  The  largest  and  tallest  of 
the  plants  being  first  chosen  and  potted,  are,  of  course,  replaced  at  the  back  of 
the  pit,  the  others,  according  to  size,  placed  in  uniform  succession,  and  the 
newly-potted  suckers  in  the  front.  No  shading  is  necessary,  except  in  very 
hot  clear  summer  days  for  a  few  hours  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  only 
for  a  few  days  after  newly  potting.  We  very  seldom  find  it  necessary  to  water 
the  roots  of  succession  plants  at  any  season  of  the  year,  the  humidity  of  the 
body  of  fermenting  materials,  writh  a  pretty  free  use  of  the  engine  with  tepid 
clear  manure  Avater  daily  overhead  early  of  an  afternoon,  and  when  Ave  get  sun 
to  shut  up  early,  is  the  means  of  growing  them  on  quick,  robust,  thick,  and 
fleshy  in  foliage,  and  of  a  beautiful  dark  green  colour,  rooting  as  they  do  at 
times  through  into  their  plunging  materials.  I  haAre  been,  perhaps,  too  minute 
in  describing  the  succession-pit,  and  the  treatment  of  the  succession  plants, 
but  these  are  the  very  foundation  of  good  culture,  for  Avithout  the  succession 
plants  are  well  grown  good  fruiting  plants  cannot  be  commanded,  and  inferior 
plants  cannot  produce  good  fruit  or  good  suckers  either. 

Supposing  the  plants  have  made  a  good  luxuriant  groAA’th  in  the  succession- 
pit,  are  also  Avell  rooted  and  established  in  their  fruiting-pots,  a  cleaning  of 
the  fruiting-pit,  the  fruit  from  Avhick  are  mostly  cut  and  cleared,  is  at  once 
commenced  by  thoroughly  AArashing  the  lights,  divisions,  and  shelves  ;  the 
Avails  are  lime-AArashed  Avith  new  lime  slaked  with  boiling  water,  and  a  handful 
of  sulphur  vivum  stirred  into  it.  When  all  is  clean  and  clear,  three  bricks  are 
laid  in  triangular  form  y,  Avliich  leaves  a  cavity  for  the  centre  of  the  pot  to 
stand  over,  and  secures  a  free  circulation  for  thorough  drainage.  The  requisite 
quantity  of  leaAres  or  tan  is  applied  to  fill  up  between  each  row  of  plants,  tAvo- 
thirds  or  thereabouts  up  the  pots.  The  largest  and  best  established  plants  are, 
of  course,  ahvays  chosen,  and  such  plants  are  those  as  are  not  required  to  make 
much  more  growth.  They  recede  air  night  and  day,  and  are  very  freely 
Avashed  doAvn  every  sunny  afternoon  Avith  clear  manure  or  soot  Avater  from  an 
engine  at  inter\Tals.  Their  foliage  expands  and  thickens — their  stems  en¬ 
large  very  fast — their  colour  is  a  beautiful  dark  healthy  green ;  and  throw¬ 
ing  their  hearts  open  they  very  soon  begin  to  shoAv  strong  robust  fruit. 
Washing  or  syringing  overhead  is  then  Avithheld  till  after  they  have  bloomed, 
after  Avhich  the  engine  is  again  freely  used,  and,  of  course,  copious  applica¬ 
tions  of  nice  clear  manure  Avater  applied  to  their  roots  once  a-Aveek,  or  oftener 
if  required.  The  internal  temperature  is  increased,  and  less  air  applied,  till 
the  fruit  has  nearly  finished  SAvelling ;  air  is  then  applied  more  freely, 
humidity  is  Avithheld,  and  time  is  allowed  them  to  ripen  gradually.  With 
such  treatment  their  pips  fill  out  to  nearly  a  flat  surface,  their  colour  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  their  Aveight  heaAry.  We,  as  a  rule,  alAArays  reduce  the  internal  tem¬ 
perature  as  the  days  shorten,  and,  of  course,  the  humidity  also.  After  the 
turn  of  the  days,  and  as  they  lengthen  and  light  increases,  Ave  increase  the 
heat  and  humidity  in  accordance ;  thus  Ave  find  fruit  shoAving  in  October  and 
November  takes  nearly  sixteen  weeks  to  come  to  maturity ;  Avhile  those  showing 
fruit  in  December  and  Januarv  take  about  fourteen  Aveeks ;  and  those  shoAAun^ 
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in  February  and  March  take  about  twelve  weeks.  The  above  is  to  be  ‘’under¬ 
stood  from  the  fruit  first  showing,  and  time  should  always  be  given  them  to 
get  up  strong  and  bloom  freely  ;  if  hurried  a  sacrifice  in  strength,  beauty,  and 
size,  with  liability  to  contortions  of  the  crowns,  deficiency  or  smallness  of 
pips,  irregular  swelling,  imperfect  colouring,  &c.,  are  sure  to  be  the  result. 
Summer  fruit  will  grow  and  swell  handsomely  with  little  care  so  that  they  get 
a  sufficiency  of  water,  abundance  of  air  and  light,  and  no  shading.  They  will, 
indeed,  grow  better  out  in  the  open  ground,  than  they  will  with  the  treatment 
they  sometimes  meet  with  in-doors. 

Bicton.  _  James  Barnes. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  CAPE  BULBS. 

Long  neglected,  Gladioli  have  at  length  become,  I  may  say,  universal 
favourites  ;  they  now  take  their  place  among  the  finest  of  decorative  flowering 
plants  for  the  flower  garden.  Great  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years  to 
their  culture  and  improvement,  and  with  the  best  results,  as  we  now  have  an 
endless  variety  of  most  beautiful  kinds.  Seeing  the  great  progress  that  has 
been  effected  with  these,  only  makes  it  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  that 
more  attention  is  not  given  to  the  growth  of  other  genera  of  Cape  bulbous 
Iridacese.  The  delicacy,  variety,  brilliancy,  and  distinctness  of  the  flowers  of 
many  of  the  genera  render  them  peculiarly  attractive.  I  remember  having 
seen  some  years  since  a  number  of  beds  of  these  truly  beautiful  gems  in  full 
flower  in  the  open  grounds  in  one  of  our  large  provincial  nurseries.  They 
were  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  protected  from  the  north  by  a  high  wall. 
I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  them  whilst  in  flower,  and  the  weather 
being  fine  during  the  whole  of  the  time,  nothing  could  exceed  the  brilliancy 
and  gorgeousness  of  the  hues.  I  believe  I  may  safely  say  I  have  never  since 
seen  anything  in  the  flower  garden  that  has  pleased  me  more  than  that  display 
of  Cape  bulbs. 

Besides  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  the  facility  of  their  culture  in  pots  or  in 
tho  open  ground  is  an  additional  recommendation  for  their  growth.  The  best 
season  for  planting  them  is  during  the  autumn  months.  When  grown  in  the 
open  ground,  I  would  advise  a  south  border,  sheltered  by  a  wall  or  hedge  from 
the  north,  for  their  growth.  It  should  be  well  drained,  as  nothing  is  so  very 
injurious  to  bulbs  of  any  kind  as  a  wet  bottom.  If  the  natural  soil  of  the 
border  be  not  suitable  for  them,  the  worst  part  of  it  should  be  taken  away, 
and  some  turfy  loam,  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  sand  should  be  well  incorporated 
with  the  best  soil  of  the  border.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  about  6  inches 
deep,  and  an  inch  of  river  sand  placed  over  them  before  the  soil.  In  case  of 
very  heavy  rains  the  beds  should  be  covered  with  lights,  if  any  can  be  spared 
for  this  purpose,  or  with  boards  for  a  few  weeks ;  and  on  the  approach  of  frost 
they  should  be  covered  with  dry  tan,  leaves,  dry  litter,  &c.,  during  the  winter^ 
always  taking  care  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  fair  weather  sets  in  in  the  spring. 

When  grown  in  pots  the  same  description  of  soil  will  suit  them,  but  when 
used  it  should  be  sufficiently  dry  to  allow  firm  pressure.  The  bulbs  being 
small  are  most  effective  when  planted  in  patches  of  five  or  six  in  each  pot  of 
6  inches  in  diameter.  They  should  be  potted  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  con¬ 
venient.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  dry  tan  or  ashes,  within  a  pit  or 
frame.  The  lights  may  remain  off  night  and  day  during  mild  weather,  but  in 
frost  they  should  be  kept  on,  and  should  be  well  covered  at  night  with  mats  or 
straw.  They  require  little  or  no  water  during  the  winter,  nor  until  they  begin 
to  grow  in  the  spring.  When  the  plants  have  made  a  little  growth  they 
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should  be  removed  from  the  pit  or  frame  where  they  have  been  wintered,  and 
they  may  either  be  plunged  with  the  pots  in  a  warm  south  border,  where  they 
will  flower  well,  or  they  may  be  placed  on  the  shelves  of  a  greenhouse  or  any 
other  situation  where  they  w'ill  have  plenty  of  light  and  air.  They  should  be 
regularly  attended  to  in  watering,  and  in  due  time  they  will  reward  the  culti¬ 
vator  with  the  charming  variety,  beauty,  and  splendour  of  their  delightful 
flowers.  The  bulbs  should  be  properly  attended  to  in  watering  until  the 
foliage  naturally  shows  symptoms  of  decay,  water  must  then  be  gradually 
withheld  from  them.  When  in  a  state  of  rest  they  should  be  kept  dry. 

The  following  list  contains  some  of  the  most  distinct  and  showy  kinds  of 
the  different  genera  of  Cape  bulbous  Iridacese  : — 


Anomatheca  cruenta 

Ixia  Annais 

Ixia  opbir 

Sparaxis  stellaris 

Babiana  angustifolia 

Annetti 

odorata 

tricolor 

atro-cyanea 

aristata 

Patens 

versicolor 

bicolor 

aulica 

Plutus 

Streptantbus  elegans 

coccinea 

aurantiaca 

purpurea  elegans 

Tricbonema  rosea 

corymbosa 

Brutus 

rosea  maculata 

speciosa 

distieba 

Bucephalus 

rosea  multiflora 

Tritonia  aurea 

hirta 

Campana 

rosea  plena 

crocata 

ignea 

capitata 

conica 

stellata 

concolor 

longiflora 

sulpburea 

den  ota 

plicata 

Csesar 

Titus 

fenistrata 

purpurea 

coccinea 

Viola 

furcata 

ringens 

delia 

viridiflora 

lineata 

rubro-cyanea 

Dinah 

Lapeyrousia  corym- 

rosea 

sulpburea 

eminens 

bosa 

squalida 

tubiflora 

erecta 

Morea  ciliata 

Yiesseuxia  glacopis 

Thunbergii 

Emperor  of  China 

edulis 

pavonia 

villosa 

Gazella 

ramosa 

villosa 

Gladiolus  byzantinus 

Golden  Star 

Spilantbes  speciosa 

Watsonia  alctroides 

cardinalis 

Hortense 

Sparaxis  bicolor 

angusta 

Col  villi 

Laura 

bulbifera 

brevifolia 

communis 

lilacina 

crocata 

fulgida 

floribundus 

maculata 

fragrans 

marginata 

Gandavensis 

magnifica 

grandiflora 

Meriana 

insignia 

multiflora 

grandiflora  striata 

rosea  alba 

psittacinus 

Nora 

maculata 

spicata 

ramosus* 

iStourtoti. 

nubienis  lutea 

rosea  punctata 

M  Saul. 

ANOTHER  CHAPTER  ON  GRAPES. 

I  see  that  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  nave  been 
worthily  fulfilling  their  mission,  by  reporting  on  the  varieties  of  “  Muscat,”  and 
other  sorts  grown  at  Chiswick.  According  to  their  report,  after  comparing  all  the 
hinds  known  and  named  as  Muscats,  they  have  decided  that  no  real  difference 
exists  in  many  of  the  varieties,  and  that  the  Canon  Hall  and  one  or  two  others 
are  all  that  they  can  specify  as  distinct  in  character.  In  the  Florist  and  Poiio- 
logist  for  April,  1862,  page  51,  will  be  found  the  same  opinion,  which  I  advanced 
in  an  article  on  Grapes,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

“  Respecting  the  different  varieties  of  Muscat  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
1  believe  they  are  fewer  in  number  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  they  are 
so  altered  by  superior  cultivation,  that  names  have  been  given  them  when  not 
really  distinct.  The  only  really  distinct  sort  of  Muscat  that  I  know  of,  and 
which  no  cultivation  will  alter,  is  the  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  and,  perhaps,  the 
Bowood  for  its  free  setting.  The  different  varieties  of  Black  Hamburghs  are 
likewise  numerous,  and,  like  the  Muscats,  are  so  much  altered  by  good  cultivation 
in  the  size  of  the  bunches  and  berries,  that  old  sorts  are  often  named  anew  after 

*  There  are  a  great  number  of  very  beautiful  hybrids,  all  of  which  are  well  worth  cultivation. 
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the  places  they  are  grown  at.  I  have  found  the  only  distinct  varieties  to  he  the 
old  Dutch  Hamburgh  or  Wilmot’s,  the  Champion  Hamburgh,  and,  perhaps,  the 
Mill  Hill,  for  its  late-keeping  properties.  The  Black  Tripoli,  Pope’s,  Frankenthal, 
and  Victoria  Hamburghs  are  types  of  the  other  class,  with  the  flesh  juicier  and 
more  vinous  in  flavour.” 

Some  varieties  of  Grapes  reproduce  themselves  true  from  seeds  if  not  crossed, 
such  as  the  Chasselas  Musque,  the  B.  Barbarossa,  Muscats,  Hamburghs,  and  the 
Frontignans.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Josling  really  raised  his  St.  Alban’s  from 
the  Chasselas  Musque,  as  I  have  raised  seedlings  from  it,  and  they  were  quite 
like  the  parent  in  flavour,  colour,  and  splitting  properties. 

Grape-growers  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Hill  for  their 
interesting  experiments  in  finding  out  the  best  kinds  of  stocks  for  growing  other 
varieties  on.  As  new  Grapes  are  sent  out  in  batches  every  year,  I  find  it  a  good 
plan  for  any  I  purchase  to  inarch  them  on  a  good  stock,  and  after  giving  them  a 
trial  for  two  years  running,  if  not  up  to  the  mark,  out  they  come.  Seedling 
Grapes  must  be  very  good  indeed  to  beat  the  best  of  the  old  varieties  of  Ham¬ 
burghs,  Muscats,  and  Frontignans. 

Welbetfc .  William  Tillery. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  ROSES. 

I  send  you  a  few  notes  on  the  value  of  Roses  as  cut  flowers  for  table 
decoration,  as  being  preferable  to  all  other  flowers.  We  commence  cutting 
Roses  here  early  in  April,  from  pot  plants,  on  the  return  of  the  family  from 
town,  and  continue  cutting  till  the  middle  of  May,  at  which  time  we  were  able 
to  gather  from  the  Teas  and  Noisettes  of  the  following  kinds — La  Cazes,  an 
old  Hybrid  China,  which  very  few  grow  at  the  present  time,  but  a  very  early 
flowerer ;  Blairii  No.  2,  another  Hybrid  China,  and  a  great  favourite  here ; 
Triomphe  de  Rennes ;  this  has  scarcely  ceased  blooming  since  May,  and  what 
makes  this  Rose  so  valuable  is  it  is  thoroughly  Perpetual,  and  the  blooms 
deepen  in  colour  after  they  are  in  the  room  a  day  or  so  into  quite  a  rich  yellow. 
There  is  one  plant  on  its  own  roots,  which  produces  fuller  flowers  and  deeper  in 
colour  than  one  budded  on  the  Boursault.  Celine  Forestier,  on  the  same 
wall,  with  a  west  aspect,  is  not  so  good  colour  nor  so  full  as  Triomphe  de 
Rennes.  Cloth  of  Gold  flowers  with  me  very  freely  budded  on  the  Banksia  on 
the  same  wall.  This  Rose  is  not  so  tender  as  many  Rose  growers  suppose  it 
to  be ;  on  some  other  occasion  I  shall  send  you  my  way  of  flowering  it,  as 
very  few  flower  it  well,  or  at  least  they  do  not  show  it  at  the  National  Rose 
Show.  I  showed  it  in  both  of  my  stands,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  South 
Kensington.  On  the  same  wall  we  have  Tea  Roses — Elize  Sauvage,  Gou- 
bault,  .Niphetos,  Moire,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Viscomtesse 
de  Cazes,  Devoniensis,  and  L’Enfant  Trouve.  These  supply  us  with  blooms 
till  we  cut  from  the  Perpetuals,  which  have  not  ceased  to  flower  till  the  present 
day  (October  the  14th),  which  gives  us  over  six  months  cutting  Roses,  and 
there  is  every  probability  of  cutting  all  through  this  month.  My  employer’s 
table  has  not  been  without  Roses  a  single  day  during  the  whole  time.  I  need 
not  refer  to  the  pleasure  it  affords  in  a  drawing-room  to  see  two  dozen  blooms 
of  such  Roses  as  I  took  in  only  yesterday ;  but  I  quite  concur  in  the  opinion 
I  lately  heard  a  lady  express,  that  Roses  are  more  enjoyable  in  the  room  than 
in  the  garden ;  one  of  the  greatest  treats  one  has  is  to  hover  round  the  tables 
at  the  great  Rose  shows,  and  inwardly  to  thank  our  friend  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole 
for  having  suggested  the  National  Show  for  Roses. 

There  remains  but  little  to  be  said  on  the  propagation  of  the  Rose  after  the 
many  excellent  instructions  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe,  and  other  better 
growers  than  myself ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
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the  Roses  are  grown  here  on  a  light  sandy  soil,  the  subsoil  a  red  sand ;  this  is 
not  much  like  a  Rose  soil,  but  I  stir  this  to  a  good  depth,  and  manure  it  well, 
principally  with  rotten  leaves,  so  that  the  above  results  are  not  obtained 
through  having  a  good  loamy  soil  and  pig  manure.  I  bud  mostly  on  the  Dog 
Rose,  but  the  Manetti  stock  I  find  does  well  with  me.  Some  of  the  buds  put 
in  last  year  are  now  5  feet  high,  and  thick  enough  for  a  walking-stick.  The 
more  I  get  acquainted  with  this  stock,  the  better  I  like  it  to  grow  some  of  the 
best  Roses  on  it. 

Elsenham  Hall  Gardens.  William  Plester. 


THE  PEAR  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

{Continued  from  page  232.) 

BELMONT. — Knight. 

Identification. — Knight  in  Ilort.  Trans.  2.  Ser.  i.  106.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3. 
n.  28.  Down.  Fr.  Amer.  353. 

Fruit  medium-sized,  roundish  oval,  even  and  regularly  shaped,  with  some¬ 
what  of  the  form  of  a  Swan’s 


Eo'cr 


Skin  rather  rough  to  the 


Belmont. 


Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  of  Downton  Castle. 


feel,  being  covered  with  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  somewhat  rough  russet, 
which  extends  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  fruit,  with  the 
exception  of  the  shaded  side, 
where  it  is  greenish  yellow, 
and  considerably  covered  with 
patches  and  dots  of  dark  brown 
russet.  On  the  side  next  the  sun 
the  brown  russet  has  a  coppery 
red  glow,  and  some  faint  traces 
of  crimson  mottles  and  streaks 
shining  through.  Eye  rather 
small  and  open,  destitute  of  seg¬ 
ments,  and  set  on  a  level  with 
the  surface.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
rather  slender,  inserted  in  a 
small,  narrow,  shallow  cavity. 
Flesh  yellowish,  rather  coarse¬ 
grained  and  gritty,  sugary, vinous, 
and  with  a  fine  Swan’s  Egg 
flavour. 

An  excellent  Pear,  almost  of 
first-rate  quality,  ripe  in  the  end 
of  October  and  beginning  of 
November.  It  was  raised  by 


BEN  VIE. —  Gorrie. 

Identification. — Gorrie  in  Hort.  Trans,  vii.  300.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  p.  124. 
Fruit  small,  2  inches  long  and  If  wide,  obovate.  Skin  yellowish  green, 
sometimes  tinged  and  strewed  with  dull  dingy  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun, 
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almost  entirely  covered  with  thin,  delicate,  grey  russet,  and  thickly  strewed 
with  russety  dots.  Eye  large  and  open,  full  of  stamens,  with  a  dry  mem¬ 
branous  calyx,  which  is  plaited,  but  not  divided,  and  covered  with  a  white 
criist.  Stalk  inch  long,  fleshy  at  the 
base,  and  obliquely  inserted  with  scarcely 
any  depression.  Flesh  yellowish,  buttery, 
juicy,  perfumed,  and  excellent. 

A  Scotch  dessert  Pear,  ripe  in  August 
and  September. 

The  tree  is  a  free-grower,  and  an 
immense  bearer,  so  much  so  that  the 
branches  have  to  be  propped  up  during 
the  fruit  season. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  variety  of 
summer  Pear,  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
Scotland.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  would 
be  grown  so  well  in  the  south  of  England, 
and  retain  the  same  flavour  which  it  does 
in  the  north ;  and  even  if  it  did  it  could 
not  rival  some  of  the  varieties  which  are 
better  adapted  for  the  southern  counties. 

Still  it  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of  or- 
chardists  in  the  north  of  England  and 
south  of  Scotland,  and  I  am  much  sur¬ 
prised  that  it  has  not  a  wider  cultivation 
than  I  have  hitherto  observed ;  the  only 
districts  where  I  have  seen  it  grown  to  any 
extent  being  the  Carses  of  Gowrie  and 
Stirling.  I  have  noticed  it  also  in  great 
perfection  in  Morayshire,  and  I  have  no 

doubt,  if  it  were  better  known,  it  would  soon  displace  such  inferior  varieties 
as  Crawford,  Grey  Goodwife,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  class. 


BEQUESNE. — Merlet. 

Identification. — Merlet  Abrege,  105.  Dub.  Arb.  Fruit,  ii.  181.  Diel  Kernobst. 
xxvii.  219.  Decaisne  Jard.  Fruit,  du  Mus.  liv.  31. 

Synonymes. — Bellissime  de  Jardin,  Nois.  Man.  ii.  528.  Asperge  d’Hiver,  Ibid. 
Schnabelbirne,  Acc.  Diel.  Eselsmaul,  Ibid.  Eselstopf,  Ibid. 

Figure. — Decaisne,  Jard.  Fruit,  du  Mus.  liv.  31. 

Fruit  large  and  handsome,  even  and  regular  in  its  outline,  pyriform  or 
abrupt  pyramidal  in  its  shape,  inches  long,  and  3  inches  broad.  Skin  of  a  fine 
bright  golden  yellow  colour  on  the  shaded  side,  and  on  the  side  next  the  sun 
it  is  of  a  bright  crimson  ;  the  surface  is  strewed  with  large  russet  dots,  which 
give  it  a  rough  feel  when  handled,  and  with  a  patch  of  russet  round  the  stalk. 
Eye  open,  with  rather  long  spreading  segments,  and  set  in  a  shallow  depres¬ 
sion.  Stalk  1|-  inch  long,  inserted  without  depression  on  the  end  of  the  fruit. 
Flesh  coarse-grained  and  rather  gritty,  firm  and  crisp,  sweet,  and  slightly 
perfumed. 

An  excellent  cooking  Pear,  which  comes  into  use  in  October,  and  continues 
all  the  winter. 

In  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  M.  Decaisne  says  :  “In  Champagne 
a  prattling  young  girl  is  called  Bequene  or  Beqaens.  In  Lorraine  the  green 
woodpecker  is  called  beccaine ,  which  makes  a  great  noise  with  its  beak.  The 
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old  Pear  d’Angleterre,  very  similar  to  this  in  the  length  of  its  stalk,  in  some 
provinces  bears  the  name  of  Bec-d’oie .”  From  which  we  assume  that  the 
name  of  Bequesne  is  in  allusion  to  the  great  length  of  the  stalk. 

BERGAMOTTE  D’ATJTOMNE. — Duhamel. 

Identification. — Dull.  Arb.  Fruit,  ii.  165.  pi.  xxi.  Knoop  Pom.  81.  Hort. 
Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  p.  124. 

Synonymes. — Bergamotte,  Quint.  Inst.  142.  Bergamotte  commune.  Ibid.  Ber- 
o-amotte  de  Eecons,  Ibid.  Bergamotte  de  Heliere,  Ibid.  Bergamotte  rond  d’Automne, 
Zink.  Pom.  No.  30.  t.  ii.  Herfst  of  Laate;  Bergamotte  ordinaire,  Mayer  Pom.  Franc. 
No.  41.  Bergamot,  Knoop.  Pom.  134.  Hollandse  Bergamot,  Ibid.  Soppige  Groentje, 
Ibid.  Maatjes  Peer,  Ibid.  Heere  Peer,  Ibid.  Herbst  Bergamotte,  Kraft.  Pom.  Amt. 
t.  115. 

Figures. — Duh.  Arb.  Fruit,  ii.  pi.  xsi.  Knoop.  Pom.  tab.  ii.  Kraft.  Pom.  Aust. 
t.  115. 

Fruit  rather  below  the  medium  size,  inches  wide  and  2J  high,  roundish 
turbinate,  and  flattened  at  the  apex.  Skin  smooth  and  shining,  green  at  first, 
but  becoming  yellow  as  it  attains  maturity,  with  a  tinge  of  brownish  red  on 
the  side  next  the  sun,  and  strewed  with  grey  dots.  Eye  small  and  open,  set 
in  a  slight  depression.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  juicy,  melting,  and  tender,  with  a  sweet  and  perfumed 
flavour. 

An  old  dessert  Pear,  highly  esteemed  on  the  continent  as  of  first-rate 
quality ;  but  in  this  climate  it  "does  not  attain  the  same  state  of  perfection. 

It  is  ripe  during  October  and  No¬ 
vember. 

The  tree  is  tender  and  subject 
to  canker.  It  requires  to  be  grown 
on  a  light  soil,  and  in  a  warm 
situation,  either  with  a  south-east 
or  south-west  aspect,  on  a  wall. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with 
our  Autumn  Bergamot,  as  some 
writers  have  done. 

BERGAMOTTE  BUFFO. 

Fruit  small,  2  J  inches  wide  and 
2  inches  high,  even  and  regular  in 
shape,  which  is  that  of  a  true  Ber¬ 
gamot.  Skin  dull  greenish  yellow, 
very  much  covered  with  large  light 
brown  russet  specks,  which  are  so 
thick  on  the  side  next  the  sun  that 
they  form  quite  a  russetty  coat. 
Eye  small  and  open,  with  spreading 
segments,  set  in  a  small  shallow 
basin.  Stalk  If  inch  long,  slender 
and  woody,  inserted  in  a  narrow 
depression.  Flesh  yellowish,  rather 
coarse-grained,  half  melting,  and 
very  juicy ;  juice  with  a  rich  honied 
flavour. 

An  excellent  little  dessert  Pear,  of  first-rate  quality  in  regard  of  flavour, 
ripe  in  the  end  of  October. 


NOVEMBER. 
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I  received  this  in  1847  from  Papeleu,  of  Wetteren,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  ascertain  anything  as  to  its  origin. 


BERGAMOTTE  CADETTE. —  Cat.  Chart. 

Identification. — Cat.  Chart.  (1768)  38.  Duk.  Arb.  Eruit.  ii.  172.  Calvel  Traite 
iii.  328.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  ed.  3.  n.  41. 

Synonymies. — De  Cadet,  Merlet  Abrege,  93.  Yoye  aux  Prestres,  Dcihuron  Traite ,  104. 
Milan,  St.  Etienne  Inst.  63.  Cadet  de  Bourdeax,  Ace.  St.  Etienne.  Cadette,  Diet 
Kernobst.  viii.  107;  Decaisne  Jard.  Fruit,  du  Mus.  liv.  16.  Beauchamp,  Ace.  Decaisne. 
Biemont,  Ibid. 

Figures. — Duh.  Arb.  Fruit,  ii.  pi.  44.  fig.  2.  Decaisne,  Jard.  Fruit,  du  Mus.  liv.  16. 


Fruit  about  medium  size,  2|  inches  high  and  2i  wide,  roundish  obovate, 
generally  smaller  on  one  side  of  the  axis  than  on  the  other.  Skin  yellowish 
green,  changing  to  pale  yellow, 
with  dull  brownish  red  on  the 
side  next  the  sun,  covered  with 
thin  pale  brown  russet,  and 
large  dots,  which  are  brown  on 
the  shaded  side  and  grey  next 
the  sun.  Eye  open,  with  long, 
acuminate,  spreading  segments, 
set  in  a  wide,  rather  deep,  but 
sometimes  shallow  basin.  Stalk 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
inserted  in  a  small  cavity. 

Flesh  white,  tender,  melting, 
and  very  juicy,  with  a  rich, 
sugary,  and  musky  flavour. 

A  very  good  dessert  Pear, 
which  ripens  in  October,  and 
continues  in  use,  ripening  suc¬ 
cessively,  till  J anuary. 

The  tree  is  hardy,  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  an  excellent  bearer, 
succeeding  well  as  an  open 
standard. 

This  variety  is  made  synony¬ 
mous  with  Beurre  Beauchamps 


Bergamotte  Cadette. 


in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Catalogue ;  but  as  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
Beurre  Beauchamps  of  Van  Mons,  which  I  received  from  Belgium,  I  have  not 
considered  it  safe  to  introduce  that  as  a  synonyme. 


BERGAMOTTE  DE  COLOMA .—Dittrich. 

Identification.— Ditt.  Handb.  iii.  148. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  2^  inches  high  and  the  same  in  breadth, 
roundish  obovate.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  becoming  bright  yellow  when  it 
ripens,  and  with  a  pale  tinge  of  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun ;  the  whole 
surface  is  covered  with  large  pale  brown  russet  dots,  and  there  are  patches  of 
russet  round  the  eye  and  the  stalk.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  small  shallow  depres¬ 
sion.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted  obliquely  by  the  side  of  a  fleshy 
protuberance.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  not  very  juicy,  somewhat  gritty,  with  a 
brisk  and  not  a  rich  flavour. 

An  inferior  Pear,  ripe  in  the  end  of  October. 

{To  be  continued .) 
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WINTERING  DAHLIA  ROOTS. 

November  being  the  best  month  for  getting  up  and  bousing  the  roots  of 
this  popular  flower,  a  few  words  from  one  who  has  had  upwards  of  twenty 
years  experience  may  be  acceptable  to  amateurs.  Years  ago  it  was  considered 
necessary  that  the  Dahlia  roots  when  stowed  away  in  their  winter  quarters 
should  be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  any  soil  that  might  be  inclined  to 
adhere  to  them.  I  have  even  known  some  growers  so  particular  on  this  point 
that  the  tubers  have  been  washed  and  then  carefully  dried.  Under  this 
process,  and  with  all  the  care  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  them,  many  kinds 
would  annually  decay.  During  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  found  out  that 
all  this  care  was  unnecessary,  that  the  soil  that  would  stick  to  the  tubers  was 
really  beneficial,  and  that  a  Dahlia  root  was  as  easily  preserved  during  the 
winter  as  a  sound  Potato.  Another  mistake  was  often  committed — viz.,  that 
of  drying  the  roots  too  much.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  them  suspended  in 
some  coach-house  or  loft,  until  nearly  all  the  juices  have  been  dried  out  of 
them.  They  were  then  consigned  to  a  warm  room  where  no  frost  could  pene¬ 
trate,  and  by  the  time  they  were  required  for  propagating  half  of  the  tubers 
were  as  dry  as  old  sticks. 

Few  roots  are  more  easily  kept  through  the  winter  than  the  Dahlia.  My 
process  is  as  follows  : — Select  a  dry  day  for  getting  them  up.  Cut  the  tops 
clean  off  to  within  an  inch  of  the  crown  with  a  small  saw ;  lay  the  roots  on 
some  sticks,  so  placed  on  the  ground  that  the  air  can  pass  through  them,  with  the 
necks  downwards,  and  with  as  much  soil  on  the  tubers  as  will  remain  after  they 
have  been  poked  with  a  small  stick  (which  is  the  best  tool  to  remove  the  soil 
with).  If  the  weather  is  fine  and  dry  the  roots  may  be  removed  to  their  winter 
quarters  in  three  days,  care  having  been  taken  that  they  have  been  covered 
with  mats  at  night,  and  the  covering  taken  off  each  morning.  The  floor  of  a 
greenhouse  I  consider  the  most  suitable  place  to  keep  them  through  the  winter 
— or  if  the  grower  has  not  a  greenhouse  a  dry  cellar  will  answer  the  purpose, 
or  any  room  where  frost  will  not  penetrate.  A  little  ventilation  is  always 
necessary  to  prevent  mould.  Where  valuable  roots,  such  as  seedlings  or  other 
scarce  kinds  are  required  to  be  kept  in  plump  condition  for  early  forcing,  I 
would  recommend  that  they  be  taken  up  from  the  ground  with  all  the  soil  that 
can  be  lifted  with  them,  and  that  they  be  at  once  placed  in  large  pots  in  a  dry 
place.  This  is  the  only  sure  mode  of  keeping  Dahlia  roots  that  I  am 
acquainted  with. 

The  Cedars ,  Castle  Bromwich.  Charles  Jas.  Perry. 


VICTORIAN  GARDENING. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  condemn  the  modern  or  Victorian 
system  of  flower  gardening,  not  only  in  the  horticultural  periodicals,  but  in  other 
magazines  and  reviews,  where  their  “vulgar  colours”  afford  fruitful  themes 
for  critics  to  descant  upon.  In  an  article  on  Elizabethan  gardening,  in  “  Frazer’s 
Magazine  ”  for  August,  the  writer  deals  out  but  scanty  justice  to  the  gardener  of 
the  present  day.  At  page  185  he  treats  us  to  a  list  of  the  plants  used  in  the 
gardens  of  that  period,  consisting  of  such  things  as  are  green  all  the  winter — 
viz.,  Holly,  Yew,  Ivy,  Bay,  and  Fir  trees,  for  making  sheltered  hedges;  and 
Rosemary,  Lavender,  Periwinkle,  Germander,  and  Sweet  Marjoram  with  spring 
flowers.  I  wonder  what  our  present  owners  of  flower  gardens  would  say  to 
their  parterres  if  they  found  them  filled  with  herbs.  Our  critic  says  : — “  The 
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modern  horticulturist’s  idea  of  planting  a  garden  is  in  such  fashion  that  for 
nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year  it  shall  be  a  desert,  without  a  flower  or  shrub  of 
any  interest.  Your  professed  gardener  has  a  limited  catalogue  of  about  a 
dozen  plants,  which  he  calls  bedding-out  plants,  consisting  of  Verbenas,  Cal¬ 
ceolarias,  Tom  Thumbs,  Petunias,  and  a  few  others ;  on  these  he  expends  all 
your  money  and  all  his  energies  ;  he  has  but  one  idea,  and  that  is,  to  force  a 
few  coarsely  contrasted  plants,  with  scent,  without  variety,  &c.”  Here  follows 
an  attack  against  the  glaring  colours  and  form  of  the  beds,  ending  with — “  We 
just  perceive  distinctions  without  difference,  until  we  become  weary  of  the 
continued  monotony,  and  fatigued  with  an  oppressive  blaze  of  vulgar  colours.” 
If  the  writer  of  this  had  taken  the  trouble  to  make  a  very  little  inquiry,  he 
would  have  found  that  this  bedding-out  is  the  bugbear  of  all  the  gardeners  of 
the  present  day,  and  not  the  idea  of  the  gardener  at  all ;  it  is  the  ruin  of  his 
hothouse  fruit,  and  a  continual  draw  upon  labour.  It  keeps  his  vegetable  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  backward  neglected  state,  and  is  frequently  a  source  of  upbraiding 
if  his  employer  has  seen  a  neighbour’s  garden  with  more  display,  or  with 
a  colour  not  to  be  found  in  his  own.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  newr 
plants  are  purchased  by  the  employers,  and  not  by  the  gardener.  Were  he 
to  spend  the  money  who  has  also  the  knowledge  of  how  to  keep  them  full 
for  the  nine  months  instead  of  empty,  the  flower  gardens  would  often  be  in 
much  better  condition  than  they  usually  are.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  our 
own  periodicals  which  have  lately  taken  up  this  cry  about  “  vulgar  colours  ?  ” 
We  look  to  them  for  advice  in  these  matters.  We  have  of  late  years  been 
continually  weeding  out  our  bedding  varieties  to  get  a  collection  of  good  shad¬ 
ing  colours,  often  through  their  criticism,  and  as  they  condemn  they  should 
also  point  out  a  proper  substitute.  This  will  not  be  found  in  green  crops,  for 
which  there  is  a  proper  place  in  most  English  gardens,  and  I  venture  to 
think  another  generation  of  ladies  must  arise  before  a  parterre  filled  with  green 
leaves  can  be  admired,  however  graceful  their  outline  may  be.  We  know,  also, 
that  the  French  gardeners  are  groping  about  for  substitutes,  and  no  wonder, 
for  the  people  of  Paris  are  tired  of  Cannas ;  they  are  everywhere,  in  place 
sometimes,  and  more  frequently  in  very  questionable  positions.  There  are 
besides  very  few  gardeners  at  the  present  day  who  have  the  option  of  making 
any  great  change  in  the  bedding  ;  their  employers  very  frequently  arranging  all 
this  the  previous  autumn,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  person  who  filled  his  beds 
or  borders  with  herbaceous  plants  instead  of  the  so-called  “vulgar  colours,” 
and  ribbon  lines.  What  draws  the  immense  numbers  of  people  to  Kew  ?  Not 
the  botanical  department ;  we  know  how  miserably  the  botanical  movement  for 
large  towns  broke  down  a  few  years  ago  ;  only  those  are  now  existing  that  com¬ 
bined  the  two  and  made  some  show  to  attract  the  public.  Whenever  these  old 
herbaceous  borders  are  renewed  they  must  be  kept  in  a  very  different  way  to 
what  they  were,  to  give  either  pleasure  or  satisfaction  to  the  present  high 
notions  of  our  amateur  gardeners.  A  Lovek  or  Fair  Play. 


TPIIS  SEASON’S  FINE-FOLIAGED  FLOWER-GARDEN 

PLANTS. 

The  varieties  of  the  Castor  Oil  plant  have  been  very  satisfactory,  some  of 
the  tall-growing  varieties  have  grown  almost  10  feet  high ;  but  I  consider  the 
dwarf  varieties  most  handsome  and  useful,  unless  for  very  large  beds  ;  some  of 
the  leaves  measuring  2  feet  across,  and  flowering  profusely,  but,  of  course,  the 
summer  is  not  long  enough  to  ripen  seeds. 

Cannas  have  grown  tolerably  well,  and  flowered  very  freely  the  whole  season. 
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Mixed  with  the  scarlet  G-ladioliis  the  beds  have  been  very  gay,  and  considering 
there  were  five  very  frosty  nights  in  August,  with  two  other  nights  the  ther¬ 
mometer  fell  to  37°,  without  any  apparent  injury  to  the  Canna  foliage,  it  may  be 
reckoned  a  tolerably  hardy  plant. 

Dracaena  terminalis  under  the  same  treatment,  but  plunged  in  pots,  kept  its 
colour  and  made  several  new  leaves,  but  the  leaves  are  liable  to  bum  from  bright 
sun  when  wet. 

Coleus  Verschaffelti  has  grown  and  been  a  very  fine  colour,  but  is  not  a  very 
satisfactory  plant  so  far  north  as  we  are. 

Farfugium  grande  and  Perilla  nankinensis  is  a  very  good  mixed  edging  to  the 
large-leaved  free-growing  Arums,  which  are  also  very  telling  plants  for  flower- 
garden  purposes. 

Cannabis  gigantea  is  very  handsome,  but  grows  too  lanky,  and  requires  great 
quantities  of  water — in  fact,  one  of  the  secrets  of  success  with  the  above  class  of 
plants  is  to  give  abundance  of  water,  especially  in  such  an  unusually  dry  summer 
as  the  past. 

Some  of  the  large-growing  Thistles  are  very  fine,  look  weedy  when  in  flower, 
and  are  more  adapted  for  a  wilderness  than  in  a  high-kept  flower  garden. 

Tritoma  uvaria  and  Pampas  Grass  work  in  well  in  the  background,  but  do 
not  blend  well  with  large-leaved  plants. 

Teddesley  Gardens ,  Stafford .  James  Taplin. 


THE  HYACINTH. 

The  season  has  now  arrived  when  cultivators  must  give  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  planting  of  Hyacinth  roots ;  and  as  we  know  of  no  information  on 
the  subject  so  valuable  as  that  furnished  by  Mr.  William  Paul  in  his  lecture 
on  the  Hyacinth  delivered  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  we  have 
pleasure  in  introducing  here  the  instruction  of  so  experienced  and  successful  a 
cultivator. 

“  The  subject  seems  to  fall  naturally  under  two  heads — out-of-door  and  in-door 
culture.  When  grown  out  of  doors,  the  bulbs  should  be  put  in  the  ground  late 
in  October  or  early  in  November.  The  crown  of  the  bulb  should  be  placed 
4  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  2  or  3  inches  of  litter  or  manure  should 
be  strewed  thereon  as  a  protection  against  frost.  The  litter  may  be  removed  early 
in  spring,  so  soon  as  the  leaves  have  pushed  fairly  through  the  earth.  It  may  be 
placed  on  again  at  night  during  frosty  weather.  A  sandy  loam  is  the  soil  in  which 
these  bulbs  seen*  to  grow  and  flower  best,  and  if  such  is  not  the  natural  soil  of 
the  spot  they  are  intended  to  occupy  and  adorn,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  provide 
such  as  an  artificial  soil.  If  during  the  season  of  flowering  a  slight  shading  be 
provided,  the  quality  and  durability  of  the  flowers  will  be  increased.  Hyacinths 
out  of  doors  seldom  require  water,  as  the  soil  is  sufficiently  moist  in  their  season 
of  growth  and  flowering.  When  the  flowering  is  over,  and  the  leaves  show  signs 
of  decay,  the  bulbs  may  be  taken  up  and  laid  by  for  a  fortnight,  embedded  in  the 
surface  soil,  after  which  time  they  may  be  gathered  up,  deprived  of  their  roots 
and  leaves,  and  placed  away  in  a  cool  dry  shed  or  storehouse.  This,  as  we  have 
before  said,  may,  from  varying  circumstances,  be  desirable,  but  is  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

“  The  in-door  culture  of  the  Hyacinth  in  pots,  rustic  baskets,  bowls,  and  glasses, 
is  largely  carried  out  in  this  country.  Indeed,  our  conservatories  and  halls  would 
be  shorn  of  their  brightest  and  sweetest  floral  embellishments  in  winter  and  early 
spring  were  the  Hyacinth  and  Tulip  withheld.  Hyacinths  potted  in  September 
may  be  brought  into  good  condition  of  bloom  before  Christmas  ;  and  by  the  pot¬ 
ting  fresh  bulbs  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  till  the  end  of  the  year,  a  succession  of 
flowers  may  be  obtained  till  the  middle  or  end  of  April,  when  other  flowers  will 
be  bursting  upon  us  from  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  well-stored  plant-house. 
The  best  soil  for  Hyacinths  in  pots  is  also  sandy  loam,  enriched  by  the  usual  cool 
and  solid  fertilisers.^  Of  these,  decayed  cowdung  is  excellent.  Guano  I  have 
heard  recommended  under  this  head,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not  in  former 
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times  included  it  among  permissible  fertilisers.  My  later  experience,  however,  is 
not  in  accordance  with  this  view,  as  I  have  found  it  develope  the  leaf  rather  than 
the  flower.  When  placing  the  bulb  in  the  pot,  the  crown  or  apex  should  be  just 
above  the  soil.  The  pots  should  be  placed  on  the  level  soil,  out  of  doors,  and 
surrounded  and  covered  over  with  a  thick  layer,  say  6  inches,  of  cinder  ashes,  as 
an  efficient  protection  against  frost.  They  should  not  be  left  more  than  two 
months  in  this  position,  by  which  time  the  leaves  and  flower-spikes  will  be  pushing 
into  life.  Eemove  them  then  to  a  cold  pit,  greenhouse,  or  forcing-house,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  date  at  which  they  are  wanted  to  flower.  Deluge  the  soil  with  water, 
which  repeat  at  intervals  till  the  dowers  are  on  the  wane.  Place  the  plants  close 
to  the  glass,  and  admit  abundance  of  air,  that  the  leaves  may  not  be  developed 
out  of  proportion.  It  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  long  slatternly  leaves 
and  attenuated  stems  sometimes  met  with  in  Hyacinths  are  due  to  the  want  of 
air  and  light.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  say  that  the  Hyacinth,  however  skil¬ 
fully  grown,  requires  an  artificial  support  for  the  flower-stem,  owing  to  the  suc¬ 
culent  and  supple  nature  of  the  latter.  For  this  purpose  a  piece  of  wire  bent 
zigzag  fashion  is  the  best  contrivance  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  apply. 

“  Hyacinths,  under  our  sy  stem  of  cultivation,  do  not  succeed  a  second  year 
in  pots  or  glasses,  but  if  planted  out  of  doors  when  taken  from  the  pots  or  glasses, 
they  become  highly  decorative  in  the  future  of  the  flower  garden. 

“The  cultivation  of  Hyacinths  in  glasses  is  a  delightful  recreation,  and  so 
accessible  to  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  and  fraught  with  so  many  pleasing 
incidents  and  associations,  that  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  this  beautiful  branch  of 
in-door  gardening  very  generally  practised.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  grow  good 
Hyacinths  in  glasses,  provided  the  cultivator  possesses  himself  of  good  sound  bulbs. 

“  Size  is  not  always  evidence  of  quality.  Weight  furnishes  a  more  reliable 
test.  To  know  the  conditions  and  method  of  previous  culture  are,  however,  the 
most  satisfactory  means  of  arriving  at  correct  conclusions  on  this  head.  That 
these  points  are  worthy  of  attention  will  be  apparent  when  we  state  that  there  is 
a  difference  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  quality  and  marketable  value  of  the 
bulbs  annually  imported. 

“Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  to  watch  the  development  of  root, 
and  leaf,  and  flower  during  the  growth  of  Hyacinths  in  glasses.  The  springing 
up  of  the  leaves  in  winter,  when  the  vegetable  world  without  is  in  a  state  of  rest, 
is  a  refreshing  harbinger  of  returning  spring.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  flower-spike 
is  hardly  a  trial  of  patience  to  the  least  patient,  and  the  flush  of  blossoms  places 
in  his  hands  a  chaste  and  finished  object  of  beauty  : — 

“  Well  they  reward  the  toil — 

The  sight  is  pleased,  the  scent  regaled  ; 

Each  opening  blossom  freely  breathes  abroad 
Its  gratitude,  and  thanks  him  with  its  sweets.” 

“I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  few  short,  simple  rules  relating  to 
Hyacinths  grown  in  glasses.  These  rules  may  be  learnt  in  five  minutes,  and  if 
followed,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  attended  with  satisfactory  results. 

“  1.  If  you  choose  your  own  bulbs,  look  for  weight  as  well  as  size ;  be  sure 
also  that  the  base  of  the  bulb  is  sound. 

“2.  Use  the  single  kinds  only,  because  they  are  earlier,  hardier,  and  generally 
preferable  for  glasses. 

“3.  Set  the  bulb  in  the  glass  so  that  the  lower  end  is  almost,  but  not  quite, 
in  contact  with  the  water. 

“  4.  Use  rain  or  pond  water. 

“5.  Do  not  change  the  water,  but  keep  a  small  lump  of  charcoal  at  the 
bottom  of  the  glass. 

“  6.  Fill  up  the  glasses  with  water  as  the  level  sinks  by  the  feeding  of  the 
roots  and  by  evaporation. 

“  7.  When  the  bulb  is  placed,  put  the  glass  in  a  cool  dark  cupboard,  or  in 
any  place  where  light  is  excluded,  there  to  remain  for  about  six  weeks,  as  the 
roots  feed  more  freely  in  the  dark. 

“  8.  When  the  roots  are  freely  developed,  and  the  flower-spike  is  pushing 
into  life  (which  will  be  in  about  six  weeks),  remove  by  degrees  to  full  light  and  air. 
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“9.  The  more  light  and  air  given  from  the  time  the  flowers  show  colour,  the 
shorter  will  be  the  leaves  and  spike,  and  the  brighter  the  colours  of  the  flowers.” 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  The 
October  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  was  held 
on  the  19th  20th,  and  21st,  and  though  not 
well  attended  by  visitors,  nor  so  extensive  as 
could  have  been  desired,  it  was  nevertheless 
a  good  autumn  show.  Such,  however  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  horticulturist,  rarely  pay 
+heir  own  expenses — at  any  rate  near  the 
metropolis.  Of  the  materials  composing  the 
Show,  Grapes,  both  Black  and  White,  were 
remarkably  good.  The  three  bunches  of 
Muscats  from  Mr.  Meads  were  among  the 
finest  we  have  ever  seen,  being  large,  com¬ 
pact,  weighing  collectively  11  lbs.  13  ozs., 
with  large  and  beautifully  ripened  berries 
just  acquiring  that  fine  amber  tinge  which  is 
indicative  of  perfect  maturity  in  this  variety. 
Excellent  Black  Hamburghs  were  also  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  same  exhibitor.  Barbarossa, 
the  three  bunches  weighing  12f  lbs.,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Potts;  and  Muscat  Ham¬ 
burghs,  large,  and  well  coloured,  by  Messrs. 
Lane,  of  Berkhampstead,  who  also  contri¬ 
buted  fine  bunches  of  several  other  varieties, 
as  well  as  Vines  in  pots  bearing  excellent 
bunches.  The  celebrated  Vine  at  Cumber¬ 
land  Lodge,  which  covers  a  house  138  feet 
long  by  19  feet  wide,  furnished  Mr.  T.  Ingram 
with  two  bunches  such  as  are  seldom  seen  on 
large  old  Vines,  and  we  understand  that  it 
has  this  season  borne  many  others  equally 
good.  An  interesting  collection  of  thirty 
kinds — Black,  White,  and  Red,  came  from 
the  large  conservatory  at  Chiswick,  and 
among  them  were  several  excellent  bunches  ; 
the  most  remarkable,  however,  were  two 
bunches  of  Barbarossa,  one  measuring  18  ins. 
in  length,  19  inches  across  the  shoulders,  and 
weighing  6  lbs.  13  ozs.  ;  the  other  measuring 
13  inches  in  length,  11  or  12  inches  across, 
and  weighing  3  lbs.  13  ozs.;  the  former  the 
produce  of  a  Vine  on  its  own  roots,  the  latter 
that  of  one  grafted  on  the  Black  Hamburgh. 
The  two  Vines  were  grown  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions  of  soil  and  temperature 
— in  fact,  side  by  side  in  the  same  house — but 
the  difference  between  their  products  was 
most  marked.  While  the  bunch  from  the 
un worked  Vine  was  so  much  superior  in  size, 
it  was  loose,  and  the  berries  irregular  and 
reddish;  that,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
grafted  Vine  was  handsome,  compact,  larger 
and  much  more  even  in  berry,  and  covered 
with  a  fine  bloom.  The  difference  could  only 
be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  one 
Arine  being  grafted  and  the  other  not ;  and 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  splendid  bunches  of 
Black  Prince  sent  by  Mr.  Hill  to  the  July 
Botanic  Show,  which  weighed  13  lbs.  10  ozs., 
and  which  were  borne  by  a  Vine  grafted  on 


that  very  vigorous  and  healthy  variety  of 
Hamburgh,  the  Frankenthal,  we  believe  that 
a  wide  field  for  experiment  is  opened  up, 
and  that  great  ulterior  advantage  may  result 
from  grafting  different  varieties  on  each  other. 
Apples  and  Pears  were  in  many  instances 
much  out  of  character,  probably  owing  to  the 
checks  sustained  by  vegetation  from  drought 
and  warm  days,  alternately  with  cold  and 
occasional  frosty  nights.  Cornish  Gilliflower, 
in  the  first  collection  of  six  dishes,  which 
came  from  Mr.  Ford,  of  Horsham,  was  finer 
than  that  highly  flavoured,  rich,  yellow- 
fleshed  variety  is  usually  seen.  Blenheim 
Pippin  from  the  same  exhibitor,  as  well  as 
from  numerous  others,  was  also  large  and 
very  fine.  Of  other  kinds  there  were  beau¬ 
tiful  examples  of  Fearn’s  Pippin,  Gravenstein, 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Court-Pendu-Plat,  and 
King  of  the  Pippins.  Two  new  dessert 
Apples,  called  Frogmore  Nonpareil  and  Gipsy 
King,  came  from  Mr.  Ingram.  Both  are 
described  as  being  excellent  long-keeping 
Apples;  the  former  remains  fit  for  use  from 
October  to  March,  the  latter  till  June.  Gipsy 
King  is  the  more  attractive  in  appearance, 
bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  a  highly- 
coloured  Court-Pendu-Plat,  but  having  the 
eye  more  like  that  of  the  Blenheim.  The 
most  noticeable  of  the  kitchen  Apples  was 
Mere  de  Menage,  of  which  six  fruits  weighed 
6  lbs.  10  ozs.,  the  largest  measuring  about 
14  inches  in  circumference,  and  in  colour  deep 
red.  This  fine  large  kitchen  Apple,  thougn 
not  probably  so  good  for  culinary  purposes  as 
the  Blenheim  and  some  others,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Lee,  gardener  to  Viscount  Combermere, 
Whitchurch,  and  we  may  remark  in  passing 
that  it  is  also  known  as  the  Combermere. 
Emperor  Alexander,  from  Mr.  Scrymger, 
Reading,  was  large,  and  splendid  in  colour, 
it  is,  however,  a  light  Apple,  and,  for  cook¬ 
ing,  inferior  to  Yorkshire  Greening,  of  which 
large  and  fine  fruit  were  also  shown  by  the 
same  exhibitor.  A  collection  of  120  varieties 
came  from  Chiswick,  as  well  as  eighty  of 
Pears.  In  the  latter  fruit  Mr.  T.  Ingram  had 
some  remarkably  fine  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Glou 
Morceau,  Chaumontel,  and  British  Queen; 
the  last  a  new  and  first-rate  variety,  which 
was  described  and  figured  in  our  last  volume. 
Kitchen  Pears  were  rather  small,  and  do  not 
(jail  for  special  notice.  Of  other  fruits  there 
were  good  Currants,  Plums,  Salway  Peaches, 
Oranges,  Citrons,  a  few  Moi’ello  Cherries, 
Quinces,  and  three  or  four  Melons.  The  show 
of  vegetables  was  poor ;  there  was  not  a  single 
Lettuce ;  other  saiading,  except  Celery  and 
Endive,  was  unrepresented.  Cabbages  found 
but  one  exhibitor;  and  Potatoes,  Turnips, 
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Carrots,  Salsafy,  and  Scorzonera,  each,  re¬ 
joiced  in  two  or  three. 

Exhibition  at  Nice. — An  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  next 
year,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  the  French,  at  Nice.  It  is  to 
remain  open  from  the  26th  of  April  to  the  1st 
of  May;  and  intending  exhibitors  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  their  demands  for  space  before 
the  1st  of  March  to  the  Director,  hue  Victor, 
45.  It  is  stated  that  the  carriage  by  the 
French  railways  and  steamers  of  all  objects 
going  to  and  coming  from  the  exhibition  will 
be  free. 

Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Paris. — 
The  fourth  or  autumn  Show  of  the  Imperial 
and  Central  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on 
the  24th  of  September,  the  principal  features 
being  fruit,  Dahlias,  and  Gladioli.  The 
former  came  from  all  parts  of  France,  but 
was  more  remarkable  for  the  number  of  kinds 
shown  than  for  size.  Messrs.  Ballet,  of 
Troyes,  had  a  collection  of  330  varieties  of 
Apples  and  Pears  correctly  labelled ;  whilst 
M.  Dupuy,  Jamain,  exhibited  250  kinds  of 
Pears,  of  .Apples  40,  of  Grapes  47,  of  Peaches 
17,  of  Quinces  2 — in  all  356.  Fine  Grapes 
were  shown  from  the  famous  vineyards  of 
Beaune,  from  Thornery,  and  from  Marseilles ; 
hut  by  far  the  best  were  those  from  Mr. 
Knight,  gardener  at  Pontchartrain,  and  his 
countryman,  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Garston.  The 
latter  had  Barbarossa,  Black  Alicante,  Frank- 
enthal,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  a 
white  seedling  [probably  Child  of  Hale], 
which,  for  size  of  berries  and  bunch,  were 
superior  to  any  in  France.  These  two  col¬ 
lections  prove  the  excellence  of  the  English 
method  of  forcing  the  Vine.  Of  Gladioli  a 
very  numerous  and  fine  collection  was  shown 
by  M.  Eugene  Verdier ;  whilst  new  Japanese 
and  ornamental-foliaged  plants  were  each 
well  represented. — ( Abridged  from  Z’Uorti- 
teur  Franqais .) 

American  Peach  Orchards.  —  Immense 
quantities  of  Peaches  are  grown  in  New 
Jersey  and  Delamare  for  the  supply  of  the 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  other 
markets,  and  are  sent  in  baskets  or  crates  by 
special  trains.  This  year  the  crop  has  been 
so  abundant  that  thousands  of  baskets  have 
been  left  behind  for  want  of  transport,  and 
the  prices  realised  have  been  from  4s.  to  6s. 
per  basket,  from  which  ten  per  cent,  is  de¬ 
ducted  by  the  factors  as  commission.  Some 
of  these  take  from  1000  to  2000  baskets  a-day. 
One  New  Jersey  grower  alone  has  an  orchard 
of  46,000  trees.  Some  growers  raise  their 
own  trees,  but  most  of  them  buy  them  of 
nurserymen  when  one  year  old  from  the  bud. 
The  trees  begin  to  bear  in  the  second  year 
from  planting,  yield  a  full  crop  in  the  fifth 
year,  and  continue  good  till  the  tenth,  after 
which  it  is  rarely  profitable  to  keep  them.  A 
fresh  orchard  is  then  established  in  another 


locality,  as  it  is  considered  useless  to  plant 
a  second  set  of  trees  in  the  same  soil. 

Potatoes. — We  learn,  from  the  Railway 
News,  that  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  are  expending  £40,000  in  erecting, 
at  their  old  terminus  at  Maiden  Lane,  a  long 
range  of  warehouses  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  Potato  trade.  Formerly  the  great 
Potato  mart  was  in  Tooley  Street,  and  at  the 
wharves  between  it  and  the  river,  but  now 
the  Potatoes  for  the  supply  of  the  London 
market  are  principally  brought  by  rail,  the 
Great  Northern  having  by  far  the  largest 
share  of  the  traffic.  This  commenced  soon 
after  the  line  was  opened,  and  now  amounts 
to  85,000  tons  a-year.  At  present  the  trade 
is  carried  on  by  thirty-five  factors,  occupying 
little  wooden  huts,  and  paying  a  small  toll  to 
the  Company,  and  who,  having  no  warehouse 
accommodation,  are  compelled  to  get  rid  of 
their  consignments  as  soon  as  these  are  un¬ 
loaded  from  tho  trucks,  of  which  there  have 
been  as  many  as  900  waiting  at  one  time. 
The  warehouses,  thirty-eight  in  number, 
which  the  Company  are  erecting,  will  remedy 
this  inconvenience ;  and  being  each  connected 
by  a  line  of  rails,  60  or  70  feet  long,  running 
at  right  angles  with  the  main  line,  the  trucks 
can  readily  be  turned  on  to  these  short 
branches,  all  of  which  are  provided  with  a 
wide  platform  for  unloading. 

Public  Parrs. — The  Liverpool  Town  Coun¬ 
cil  have  recommended  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  to  purchase  Woodlands  and  Walton 
Lodge  Estates,  comprising  an  area  of  about 
30  acres,  at  a  cost  of  about  £34,000.  In  the 
discussion  upon  the  propriety  of  purchasing 
this  land,  Mr.  Graves  compared  the  parks  of 
other  towns  with  those  of  Liverpool,  and 
showed  that  in  London  there  were  1628  acres 
of  land  for  a  population  of  3,000,000 ;  in 
Dublin  there  were  1752  acres  for  300,000  ;  in 
Glasgow,  136  acres  for  400,000  ;  in  Birken¬ 
head,  190  acres  for  50,000  ;  and  in  New 
York,  with  population  of  somewhere  about 
800,000,  they  were  now  devoting  800  acres  of 
land  for  a  park,  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million 
sterling;  but  in  Liverpool,  with  some  450,000 
inhabitants — the  population  having  doubled 
itself  within  the  last  forty  years,  and  in  all 
probability  would  double  itself  in  the  next 
forty  years — they  had  only  forty-five  acres, 
fifteen  of  which  had  been  added  within  the 
present  municipal  year. 

A  Hermetically  Sealed  Building  for 
the  Preservation  of  Fruit.— A  large  build¬ 
ing  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Cleveland, 
United  States,  that  both  in  construction  and 
purpose  is  decidedly  novel.  The  building  is 
80  feet  by  44^  feet,  the  side  walls  being- 
22  feet  high.  The  frame  is  up,  and  resembles 
a  large  church  edifice.  It  is,  however,  nothing 
but  an  immense  refrigerator,  or  rather  it  is  to 
be  a  monster  hermetically-sealed  can  of  pre¬ 
served  fruits.  The  front  of  the  building, 
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occupying  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  size, 
is  to  be  used  as  a  store  or  ordinary  warehouse, 
and  will  be  constructed  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  remainder  of  the  building  is  to  be  walled 
entirely  with  iron,  perfectly  tight,  and  divided 
from  the  front  part  by  similar  wails.  Within 
this  enclosure  is  another  building,  also  of  iron, 
with  its  walls  about  3  feet  distant  from  the 
walls  of  the  outer  building.  The  inner  build¬ 
ing  is  divided  by  iron  walls  into  several 
smaller  rooms,  each  of  them  being  perfectly 
gas-proof.  The  ground  beneath  the  building 
was  first  packed  with  wet  earth,  the  beams 
laid  in  coal  tar,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth 
will  be  covered  with  coal  tar.  The  space 
between  the  ground  and  the  flooring  will  then 
be  packed  tight  with  sawdust,  as  will  be  the 
space  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls,  and 
the  hollow  space  in  the  iron-lined  doors.  Over¬ 
head  will  be  packed  tightly  with  ice,  which 
will  be  congealed,  by  a  peculiar  process,  into 
a  solid  mass  of  hard  ice,  7  feet  thick.  AVhen 
all  is  completed,  the  small  rooms  will  be 
filled  with  fresh  fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Grapes, 
&e.,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  withdrawn 
by  chemical  process,  and  the  room  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed.  The  vivifying  element  being 
withdrawn,  and  the  temperature  kept  down 
by  the  peculiar  process  to  about  33°,  the  fruit 
remains  perfectly  fresh  until,  the  season  for 
fresh  fruit  having  passed  away,  a  high  market 
is  open  for  them,  when  the  chambers  are  to 
be  opened  as  wanted,  and  the  fruit  taken  out 
as  fresh  as  when  gathered. — ( Building  News.) 

P omological  Congress. — From  circulars 
which  have  been  received,  we  find  that  it  is 
intended  to  hold  a  Congress  at  Caen  from  the 
8th  to  the  13th  of  the  present  month,  for  the 
examination  of  cider  and  perry  fruits  of  the 
north-west  of  France.  Specimens  of  these 
fruits  are  invited  from  all  parts ;  and  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  table  fruits  is  to  be  held  at  the 
same  time. 

Garden  Changes. — We  understand  that 
Mr.  Stevens,  from  Mr.  Ve  itch’s  Nursery,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  Trentham 
Gardens,  lately  filled  by  that  excellent  culti¬ 
vator  and  successful  exhibitor,  Mr.  A.  Hen¬ 
derson.  Mr.  Mudd,  formerly  of  Great  Ayton 
Hall,  Yorkshire,  has  been  elected  Curator  of 
the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens.  Mr.  Mudd, 
is  favourably  known  by  a  “Manual  of  British 
Lichens,”  with  highly  magnified  figures, 
drawn  and  engraved  by  himself. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ingram. — 
A  Committee  of  leading  horticulturists  has 
been  organised  with  the  view  of  presenting 
Mr.  Thomas  Ingram  with  a  testimonial  on 
his  completing  his  fifty-years  charge  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore — a  charge  in 
which  he  has  won  the  esteem  of  all  with 
whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  and  in  the  course 
of  which  he  has  contributed  much  to  horti¬ 
culture.  When  the  proposal  shall  have  taken 


a  definite  form,  and  been  made  public,  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  bo  heartily  responded  to 
far  and  wide. 

Messrs.  Lee’s  Nursery  at  Hammersmith, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  London 
nurseries,  after  having  been  twice  invaded  by 
railways  will  soon  be  taken  possession  of  by 
bricks  and  mortar,  the  frontage  to  the  Great 
Western  Road  for  a  length  of  200  yards  and 
a  depth  of  from  80  to  100  yards  being  offered 
to  be  let  for  building ;  and  already  scaffold- 
poles  are  appearing.  The  business,  however, 
will  be  still  carried  on,  Messrs.  Lee  having 
for  many  years  had  a  nursery  at  Feltham,  and 
latterly  another  at  Ealing,  both  of  which  are 
easily  reached  from  the  Kensington  Station. 

Ailanthus  Silkworm. — In  a  paper  read 
before  the  Acclimatisation  Society  of  France, 
Dr.  Forgemol  recommends  the  Ailanthus 
glandulosa  to  be  planted  so  as  to  form  low 
thickets,  instead  of  planting  the  trees  at  con¬ 
siderable  distances  apart.  In  the  latter  system 
an  immense  space  of  ground  is  taken  up,  but 
in  the  former  the  trees  can  be  closely  packed 
and  kept  low.  The  worms  are  then  more 
protected  from  birds,  which  are  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  them ;  or  the  plantation  might  be 
netted  over.  We  understand  that  the  Ailan¬ 
thus  has  been  extensively  planted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bagshot,  with  a  view  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  silkworm,  the  introduction 
of  which  into  this  country  we  owe  to  Lady 
Dorothy  Nevill. 

Aberdeen  Strawberry  Trade.  —  The 
Aberdeen  market  gardeners  have  long  been 
successful  cultivators  of  the  Strawberry,  but 
few  people  are  aware  of  the  actual  extent  to 
which  this  fruit  is  grown.  “  We  usually,” 
says  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press,  “think  of 
Strawberries  in  pints  or  quarts,  not  in 
hundredweights  and  tons;  yet  Strawberries 
by  the  ton  have  become  an  actual  item  of 
export,  and  during  the  present  season  the 
quantity  brought  into  the  market  and  sent 
southward,  chiefly  to  London,  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  into  preserves,  amounted  to  about 
thirty-five  tons.  This  is  independent  of  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  used  at  home  for  the 
manufacture  of  ‘preserves’  on  the  wholesale 
principle,  and  for  ordinary  domestic  use,  &c., 
which  must  have  brought  up  the  total  quantity 
to  something  like  fifty  tons ;  and,  if  we  take 
into  account  that  a  ton  of  Strawberries  is 
worth  £25  to  £30  (probably  only  smaller 
quantities  reaching  the  latter  rate),  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  has  become  no  unimportant 
branch  of  market-gardening.  It  is  a  branch, 
moreover,  that  promises  to  extend.  It  is  only 
a  few  years  since  Strawberries  began  to  bo 
exported  southward  at  all ;  but  the  demand 
is,  we  understand,  very  keen,  and  even  beyond 
the  supply;  and  contracts  to  the  extent  of 
thirty  tons  have  been  already  entered  into 
for  next  season;  while  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  growers  are  considerably  extending  the 
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breadth  they  have  under  cultivation.  Of  the  no  inconsiderable  part  arc  exported  to  the 
Strawberries  preserved  by  wholesale  ‘  curers  ’  continent,  and  some  to  India.” 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 


STOVE. 

The  most  important  operations  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  at  this  season,  consist  in  keeping 
the  plants  clean  and  neat,  and  well  watered. 
All  plants  done  flowering  should  be  placed  as 
much  out  of  sight  as  possible,  and  all  plants 
in  flower  should  be  brought  as  much  as 
possible  into  view. 

CONSERVATORY. 

Give  air  liberally  to  those  houses  by  opening 
the  lights  early  on  fine  days ;  but  be  careful  to 
shut  up  every  evening,  as  severe  frosts  some¬ 
times  come  unexpectedly  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Do  not  use  more  fire  heat  at  present  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  W ater  carefully  when 
requisite.  Pay  the  greatest  attention  to  clean¬ 
liness  and  order.  Do  not  let  a  decayed  leaf 
or  flower  of  anything  be  seen.  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  in  which  there  has  been  of  late  years 
so  great  an  improvement,  will  now  be  in  all 
their  beauty;  they  should  have  some  weak 
manure  water  occasionally ;  all  the  small  weak 
buds  should  be  thinned  out,  and  the  others 
will  bloom  all  the  finer ;  these,  with  Camellias, 
Chinese  Primroses,  Gesneras,  &c.,  will  give 
these  houses  a  gay  and  cheerful  appearance 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  A  few  good  speci¬ 
mens  of  plants  remarkable  for  “  fine  foliage  ” 
will  give  greater  variety  and  interest. 

GREENHOUSE. 

Hardwooded  Plants.  —  After  damp  wet 
weather  take  advantage  of  a  fine  day  to  light 
a  little  fire,  and  give  air  freely.  Do  not  use 
fire  heat  at  night,  unless  severe  frosts  render 
it  necessary.  Ventilate  freely  on  fine  days, 
but  be  careful  to  guard  against  cold  draughts. 
Softwooded  Plants. — Do  not  pinch  these  for 
pot-room,  they  will  then  keep  growing  with¬ 
out  requiring  much  watering.  Azaleas. — 
Place  a  few  of  the  forwardest  of  these  in  a 
temperature  of  from  50°  to  60°;  keep  them 
well  watered,  and  syringe  them  occasionally  ; 
in  a  few  weeks  they  will  begin  to  unfold  their 
beautiful  flowers.  Let  the  general  stock  have 
plenty  of  air  on  mild  days.  See  directions  in 
last  month’s  calendar.  Camellias. — ’The  plants 
that  were  started  early  last  spring  will  be  now 
in  flower ;  those  whose  blossoms  are  swelling 
should  have  plenty  of  water,  as  without  it 
they  are  very  liable  to  throw  off  the  flowering 
buds,  especially  if  the  weather  necessitates  the 
use  of  fire  heat.  Cinerarias. — Mildew  is  often 
troublesome  at  this  season  ;  dust  with  sulphur 
the  parts  affected  as  soon  as  it  appears.  Those 
for  exhibition  or  home  decoration  will  require 
a  final  shift  this  month,  using  a  good  rich 
co  mpost,  composed  of  good  fibrous  loam,  well 
decayed  leaves,  and  stable  manure,  with  an 
admixture  of  sand.  Look  well  to  those  intended 


for  exhibition,  and  peg  down  the  larger  leaves 
so  as  to  admit  the  light  and  air  to  the  centre 
of  the  plants.  Place  thin,  and  keep  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible.  Fumigate  occasionally 
to  prevent  the  green  fly  ;  and  give  all  the  air 
possible,  avoiding  cold  draughts,  which  cause 
the  leaves  to  curl.  Pelargoniums. — The  early 
specimen  plants  are  now  growing  vigorously. 
Proceed  with  the  training  of  the  branches  into 
shape  where  they  require  it ;  give  every  shoot 
as  much  room  as  possible.  Give  air  whenever 
the  weather  will  permit,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  cold  draughts.  Make  fires  only  in 
frosty  and  very  damp  weather,  both  of  which 
may  now  be  anticipated.  Too  frequent  use  of 
fire  heat  at  this  season  will  have  a  tendency 
in  making  too  rapid  and  sappy  a  growth ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  temperature  of  the  house  should  not 
be  allowed  to  be  below  40°.  When  air  is  given 
shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  gain 
the  advantage  of  a  natural  supply  of  heat. 
All  the  plants  that  require  shifting  should  be 
attended  to  at  once,  especially  seedlings  and. 
young  struck  plants,  using  the  next  sized  pot, 
a  large  shift  at  this  late  season  being  undesir¬ 
able.  Watering  is  an  operation  at  this  time 
requiring  very  great  care ;  they  should  be  keep 
pretty  dry,  and  especial  care  taken  not  to  wet 
the  foliage.  Cuttings  will  now  strike  freely 
on  a  warm  dry  shelf. 

FORCING. 

Place  the  first  batch  of  Sea-kale  roots  on  a 
nice  steady  bottom  heat,  and  fill  in  between 
the  roots  with  soil.  Place  some  Ehubarb 
roots  in  heat.  Put  a  good  batch  of  Asparagus 
roots  on  a  steady  bottom  heat,  cover  with  soil, 
and  water  freely.  Asparagus  should  have 
plenty  of  air,  and  all  the  light  possible. 
Where  the  old  plan  of  forcing  by  fermenting 
materials  is  still  carried  on  a  good  heap  of 
materials  should  always  be  ready  for  all 
emergencies.  Hardy  Shrubs. — The  principal 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  here  is  to  ensure  the 
proper  expansion  of  the  flowering  buds.  For 
this  the  first  point  to  be  attended  to  is  to 
plunge  the  plant  in  a  steady  bottom  heat  of 
about  75° ;  this  will  soon  set  the  roots  in 
action.  The  plants  should  be  kept  moderately 
moist  at  the  roots,  and  the  atmosphere  should 
be  kept  moist.  Syringe  two  or  three  times 
daily ;  give  air  freely  in  fine  weather ;  they 
will  not  need  any  fire  heat  the  first  fortnight ; 
after  that  the  temperature  should  not  fall 
much  below  50S  at  night.  Cucumbers. — If 
former  directions  have  been  attended  to  the 
plants  for  winter  bearing  will  now  be  in  a 
forward  state;  keep  them  thin  of  wood  by 
stopping  lateral  shoots  and  removing  some 
where  crowded,  so  that  they  may  receive  all 
the  light  possible  in  every  part  of  the  house. 
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Keep  up  a  good  bottom  beat,  about  85°,  and  a 
moist  growing  atmosphere ;  keep  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  from  65Q  to  70S  by  night,  and  from 
70°  to  75°  by  day,  with  an  increase  by  sun 
boat.  Pay  proper  attention  to  watering  ;  and 
be  careful  not  to  overcrop  them  at  this  season. 
Give  air  every  day  if  the  weather  permits, 
but  invariably  shut  up  warm.  For  green  fly 
and  red  spider  use  the  usual  remedies.  Pinery. 
— For  plants  in  fruit  see  directions  in  last 
month’s  calendar.  Plants  intended  for  fruit¬ 
ing  next  year  should  now  be  at  rest ;  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  rather  dry,  and  let 
them  have  plenty  of  air  ;  but  little  or  no  water 
should  be  given  them  at  present.  Give  the 
young  plants  air  in  fine  weather,  and  keep  a 
rather  dry  atmosphere ;  keep  them  moderately 
dry  at  the  roots,  and  see  they  have  a  nice 
steady  bottom  heat.  Vinery. — Keep  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  late  vineries  as  dry  and  ccol  as 
possible.  Fire  heat  will  be  required  occasion¬ 
ally,  both  to  keep  out  the  frost  and  to  dry  up 
damp.  Remove  all  dead  leaves ;  this  will 
admit  more  light  to  dry  and  air  to  circulate 
about  the  Grapes.  Pay  particular  attention 
to  the  outside  border  of  the  house  started  last 
month  ;  see  there  is  a  nice  heat,  about  90°,  in 
the  fermentng  material  on  it.  Pay  great  at¬ 
tention  also  to  the  temperature  of  the  house  : 
it  should  not  much  exceed  50°  at  night  until 
the  buds  are  breaking. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Continue  to  store  root  crops  ;  choose  frosty 
weather  for  wheeling  manures ;  in  fine  weather 
trench  and  ridge  all  vacant  ground.  Continue 
to  earth  up  Celery  when  dry  ;  protect  Cauli¬ 
flowers  that  are  heading  from  frost,  by  tying 
the  ends  of  a  few  of  the  leaves  over  the  heart 
of  the  plant,  until  they  are  large  enough  to 
store  away  in  pits,  frames,  or  sheds  ;  Endive 
and  Lettuce  will  also  require  protection.  Pot 
some  Parsley,  and  place  in  frames  to  be  ready 
in  the  event  of  snow.  Sow  some  Peas  and  a 
few  Beans  in  a  dry  sheltered  border.  Attend 
to  Cauliflowers  under  glasses,  and  see  they 
get  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather.  Look  well 
after  slugs  among  young  crops,  and  strew 
some  soot  or  lime  over  them.  All  alterations 
of  whatever  description,  such  as  the  trenching 
and  renewal  of  borders,  draining,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  walks,  &c.,  should  be  proceeded  with 
without  any  delay  in  favourable  weather. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Hardy  Fruit.  —  Commence  pruning  and 
nailing  immediately  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees. 
Examine  the  fruit  in  the  fruit-room,  and  pick 
out  all  that  are  the  least  decayed.  A  few  of 
our  Apples  are  affected  with  some  disease; 
they  all  decay  inside  before  they  show  it  ex¬ 
teriorly.  We  hear  several  complaints  of  a 
similar  disease  in  this  neighbourhood.  Cover 
Figs  to  protect  from  frost.  Scrape  the  moss 
off  Apple  trees,  and  thin  the  spurs  well.  Pro¬ 
ceed  with  all  heavy  ground  work,  as  making 
new  borders,  draining,  manuring,  trenching, 


&c. ;  transplant  to  fill  up  vacancies.  Put  in 
cuttings  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 

PLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  beauty  of  flower  gardens  is  over  for 
this  year.  All  that  can  now  be  done  to 
please  the  eye  here  is  to  maintain  as  great  a 
degree  of  neatness  as  is  consistent  with  the 
season.  Clear  away  everything  that  has  been 
killed  by  frost ;  clean  and  dress  the  beds,  and 
plant  with  hardy  bulbs  those  that  are  vacant. 
Keep  the  lawns  and  walks  regularly  swept 
and  rolled.  Any  alterations  that  may  be  con¬ 
templated  are  much  better  done  at  the  present 
time  than  being  deferred  until  spring.  Cold 
Frames. — It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
plants  in  frames  have  particular  and  steady 
attention  during  winter.  Everything  that 
may  cause  the  plants  to  grow  should  be  care- 
fully  guarded  against :  as  the  more  perfect  the 
rest,  the  better  will  the  plants  push  forth  in 
spring.  Give  abundance  of  air,  and  when  the 
weather  is  favourable  draw  off  the  lights 
during  the  day.  Carefully  guard  against  damp. 
Water  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  Be 
careful  to  cover  up  well  at  night  against  frost. 
Poses. — There  are  but  few  cultivated  soils 
that  the  late  genial  summer  has  not  left  in 
prime  order  for  planting,  and  as  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  month  alone  insures  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  blooms  the  first  year,  prepare  ground, 
make  your  selection  forthwith,  giving  early 
orders,  and  secure  healthy  plants  ;  see  that  no 
delay  occurs  in  getting  them  in  the  ground  on 
their  arrival,  and  success  is  certain.  Poses  in 
pots. — Those  to  be  forced  for  early  bloom 
must  not  now  be  kept  longer  out  of  the 
greenhouse. 

PLORIST’ S  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas.  —  From  the  great  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  there  will  be  some 
trouble  in  keeping  these  plants  sufficiently  dry, 
to  prevent  damping  of  the  foliage.  Give  all 
the  air  possible  without  allowing  them  to  have 
rain.  If  the  plants  are  in  an  elevated  position, 
so  much  the  better.  Carnations  and  Picotees. 
— Treat  these  plants  nearly  similar  to  the 
Auricula,  so  long  as  wet  weather  continues, 
and  water  but  sparingly  in  clear  weather. 
Cleanliness,  with  plenty  of  light  and  air,  is 
the  principal  thing  to  attend  to  to  ensure 
success.  Dahlias. — These  should  be  taken  up 
and  stored  for  wintering  the  first  time  the 
soil  is  tolerably  dry.  Dry  them  thoroughly 
with  some  of  the  soil  about  them.  Seed  will 
require  much  attention  to  prevent  its  rotting 
in  the  pod.  Hollyhocks. — A  cold  pit  or  frame 
is  sufficient  to  winter  well  established  plants, 
if  kept  near  the  glass,  but  they  should  have 
sufficient  pot-room,  and  not  over-watered. 
Pinks. — If  not  already  done  a  few  pairs  should 
be  potted  up,  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur 
during  the  winter,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more 
tender  growing  kinds.  Tidips.  —  Complete 
planting  without  delay,  the  beds  having  been 
prepared  as  previously  recommended. 
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Every  additional  line .  0  6 
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Genuine  Garden  and  Agricultural  Seeds- 

TAMES  CARTER  and  Co..  SEED 

U  FARMERS,  MERCHANTS.  AND  NURSERYMEN, 
237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Paul’s  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 
PAUL  (Son  and  Successor  to  the 

late  A.  Paul).  Entrance  from  the  platform, 
Waltham  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway.  Priced 
Catalogues  free  by  post. 


w 


Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums. 
JOHN  SALTER’S  Collection  of  these 

cJ  Beautiful  Flowers  will  be  in  bloom  throughout 
November  and  December.  The  WINTER  GARDEN 
will  be  open  every  day,  except  Sunday. 

Versailles  Nursery,  William  Street,  Hammer- 

SMITH,  NEAR  KENSINGTON  RAILWAY. 

New  Pelargoniums  for  1864. 

BS.  WILLIAMS  has  much  pleasure 

•  in  announcing  that  he  has  been  again  entrusted 
with  the  distribution  of  Bick’s  NEW  and  CHOICE 
VARIETIES  for  this  season,  and  that  he  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  supply  strong  plants  the  end  of  this  month. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  which,  with 
Select  Lists  of  other  choice  Show,  French  and  English 
Spotted  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  will  be  published 
in  a  few  days,  and  forwarded  to  all  previous  cus¬ 
tomers  and  applicants. 

Paradise  and  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway, 
London,  N. 


THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 

HORTICULTURAL  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

STREET,  WITHOUT,  LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED  1750. 


87,  BISHOPS  GATE 


Fig.  F. 


Fig.  C. 


Fig.  A.  Fig.  B. 

NEW  REDUCED  TARIFF. 

ORCHARD-HOUSE  SIZES,  as  supplied  to  Mr.  Rivers  and  others. 
20  in.  by  12  in 


l.  \ 

20  in.  by  13  in.  (  § 
20  in.  by  14  in.  1  'Z 
20  in.  by  15  in.  / 


16  oz. 
21  oz. 


Best. 
18s.  Od. 
27s.  6d. 


2ds. 
16s.  Od. 
24s. 


3ds. 

13s.  6d. 
18s.  6d. 


SMALL  SHEET  SQUARES. 


6 


6J 
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by 
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in. 

11 
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9 

in. 

Hi 
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01 

*2 

in.  - 

Best. 
L7s.  3d 


2ds. 
14s.  8d. 


3ds. 

12s. 


4th. 
Us.  Od. 
14s.  6d. 


4th  s. 
10s.  6d. 


Fig.  D. 


Fig.  A. 

Hand  Glasses. 

s. 

12  inches  .  5 


14 

16 

18 

20 

24 


ii 

ii 

ii 


6 

7 
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9 

11 


each 


If  open  top.  Is.  pxtta. 


Fig.  B. 

Propagating  Glasses. 

s.  d. 

3  inches .  0  4  each 

4  .  0  5  „ 

Fig.  C. 

Milk  Pans. 

s.  d. 

6  inches  .  0  5  each 

10  . .  0  104  „ 

6  . .  0  7  „ 

14  „  .  1  6'  „ 

10  „  . .  12,, 

12  . .  16,, 

20  ;;  .  2  10  „ 

16  . .  3  0,, 

22  '  .  3  4,, 

18  .  4  6  11 

24  „  .  4  0  „ 

20  ;;  .  6  0  „ 
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9 

12 


Rolling  Pins. 

l£d.  per  lunning  inch. 


11 


each. 


Fig.  E. 

Hyacinth  Dishes. 

inches  .  Is.  Od.  each. 

. .  Is.  6d.  ,, 

.  2s.  6d.  ,, 

Fig.  F. 

Cucumber  Tubes. 

Id.  per  running  inch. 

Intermediate  sizes  in  proportion. 

Crystal  Glass  Shadfs,  F.bony  and  Gilt  Stands,  Gas  and  Lamp  Glasses,  Cliimnies  and  Globes,  &c. 
Anti-Corrosion  Faint ,  of  all  Colours ,  34s.  per  Cwt.,  Packed  in  Casks  of  various  sizes.  Prepared  Oil  for  ditto. 
Patronised  by  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  Governments,  as  also  the  Dock  and  Railway  Companies. 


Fig.  D. 

Hyacinth  Glasses. 
Common,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Improved,  3s.  3d.  ,, 

Crocus  Glasses. 
Common,  Is.  9<t.  per  dozen. 
Improved,  2s.  3d.  n 


Opal  Ditto. 

14  inches  .  3s.  6d. 

16  „  4s.  Od. 

18  ,,  4s.  6d. 
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Rose  Catalogue,  1864  and  1865. 
JOHN  CRANSTON  will  be  happy  to 

fj  forward,  on  Application,  his  Descriptive  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  of  ROSES  for  the  Present  Season. 

Nurseries,  King’s  Acre,  near  Hereford. 


Fruit  Trees. 

WHITHAM  begs  to  call  attention 

•  to  his  very  superior  stock  of  APPLE  TREES, 
including  about  2000  of  LORD  8UFFIELD,  RINGER, 
GRENADIER,  POTT’S  SEEDLING  LORD  DERBT, 
and  GOLDEN  SPIRE,  which  are  allowed  to  be  the 
very  best  sorts  out.  No  grower  should  be  without 
them;  also  many  other  good  varieties,  all  at  9s.  per 
dozen,  or  60s.  per  hundred.  A  further  reduction  in 
price  per  thousand. 

Also  the  justly  celebrated  Apple  LORD  CLYDE, 
new  of  1863,  which  is  allowed  to  have  no  equal  in 
flavour  and  keeping  qualities,  at  2s.  each,  or  20s.  per 
dozen. 

Trained  and  Standard  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  &c.,  in  great  variety,  at 
equally  reasonable  prices. 

CURRANTS,  Red,  White,  and  Black  Naples,  at  2s. 
per  dozen,  or  12s.  per  hundred  extra  fine. 

CATALOGUES  may  bo  had  on  application  to 
B.. WHITHAM,  The  Nurseries,  Reddish,  near  Stock- 
port. _ 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Dutch  Bulbs. 

Imported  by  WILLIAM  CUTBUSH  &  SON. 

Y^ENTY-FOUR  PRIZES  awarded 

to  their  Collections  last  Spring,  TWENTY- 
THREE  being  FIRST  PRIZES. 

The  Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUE,  with  nume¬ 
rous  Cultural  Remarks,  post  free  on  Application. 

Early  Orders  earnestly  solicited,  a3  the  Supply 
cannot  possibly  meet  the  increasing  demand. 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 

niSHURST  COMPOUND,  whether 

vA  used  against  Insects  and  Mildew  on  growing 
Plants,  or  as  wintei*- dressing  on  Trees  at  rest,  should 
be  dissolved  forty- eight  hours  before  use.  This  gets 
rid  of  smell,  and  if  the  solution  be  decanted,  prevents 
any  “Staining  of  Foliage.”  A  strength  of  from  one 
to  two  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water  is  recommended 
for  growing  Plants ;  one  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces 
for  Trees  at  rest. 

Sold  Retail  by  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  in  boxes 
Is,,  3s;,  and  10s.  6d.  each.  Wholesale  by 

Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company.  (Limited.) 


New  Strawberry,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

THE  above  approved  variety  obtained 

-L  three  First-class  Certificates  this  season.  Strong 
Plants,  now  ready,  21s.  per  100. 

CHaRLES  TURNER,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Just  Published ,  Enlarged  and  Improved,  3s., 

THE  Twelfth  Edition  of  “  MINIA¬ 
TURE  FRUIT  GARDEN.”  By  Thos.  Rivers. 
London:  Longman  &  Co.;  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street;  or  from  the 
Author,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 

Price  6d.,  post  free  7d., 

MANUAL  OF  HEATING  STOVES 

111  GREENHOUSES,  PITS,  and  FRAMES  by 
Means  of  Hot  Water,  Flues,  Heated  Air,  and  Fer¬ 
menting  Materials.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
By  ROBERT  FISH,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Sowerby, 
Putteridge  Bury. 

Monthly,  Piice  Is.,  with  Four  Coloured  Illustrations, 

THE  WILD  FLOWERS  OF  GREAT 

JL  BRITAIN.  Illustrated  by  Coloured  Drawings 
of  all  the  Species  by  W.  G.  SMITH  ;  and  Botanically 
and  Popularly  Described,  with  copious  Notices  of  their 
History  and  Uses,  by  ROBERT  HOGG,  L.L.D.,  F.L.S., 
and  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  F.R.H.S.,  Editors  of 
The  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gar- 

D£NER 

OCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

GARDENING,  in  which  are  Explained  and 
Illustrated  the  Principles  that  Regulate  all  the  Opera¬ 
tions  of  Horticulture,  including  Demonstrations  of 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Germination,  Growth,  Diseases, 
and  Death  of  Plants.  With  numerous  Wood  En¬ 
gravings.  By  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  Esq., 
F.R.H.S.,  Co-Editor  of  “The  Journal  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,”  <fec.  400  pages,  with  50  Illustrations,  price  3s., 
post  free  3s,  lOd. 

HE  BRITISH  FERNS,  Popularly 

Described,  and  Illustrated  by  Engravings  of 
every  Species,  By  G.  W.  JOHNSON,  F.R.H.S. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  an  Appendix,  3s.  6d.,  bound  in 
cloth,  gilt  edges.  Post  free,  3s.  lOd. 

THE  ORCHID  MANUAL,  for  the 

J-  Cultivation  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Orchids.  By  THOMAS  APPLEBY.  Price  2s.  6d. ; 
free  by  post  for  32  postage  stamps. 

London :  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage 
Gardener  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 


Public  and  Private  Buildings,  Manufactories,  Conservatories,  Ac., 


HEATED  ON  THE  MOST  IMPROVED  SYSTEM, 

COMBINED  WITH  PERFECT  VENTILATION. 


BATHS  Fitted  upon  Economical  Principles  connected  with  Kitchen 
Ranges,  ready  for  use  Night  or  Day,  without  Extra  Fire. 
Success  in  all  cases  guaranteed.  Estimates  free.  References  to 
hundreds  of  the  Nobility’s  Seats,  Botanical  Societies,  Public  Build- 
ings,  Banks,  Manufactories,  &c. 

BUUY  &  POLLAKD, 

Successors  to  JOHN  R.  PEILL, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  Conical  Boilers, 

which  require  no  brickwork,  and  which  boilers  have  for  their  durability  and 
economy  attained  a  celebrity  far  surpassing  any  other  boilers  ever  invented. 

PARK  IRON  WORKS,  17,  New  Park  St.,  Southwark,  London,  S.E. 

N.B. — Patent  WINDMILLS  for  pumping  and  driving  farm  machinery,  from 
half-horse  power  upwards.  To  be  seen  daily  at  work  as  above.  BURY  AND 
POLLARD  are  now  making  a  powerful  Windmill  for  the  India  Board,  with 
pumps  for  cotton  irrigation. 
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NOW  READY,  NEW  HARDY  CLIMBING  PLANTS, 

Well  adapted  for  Covering 

Verandas,  Trelliswork,  Walls,  Porticos,  Pillars,  Festoons,  &c. 


CLEMATIS  JACKMANNI- 
Certificate. 


-First-class 


CLEMATIS  RUBRO-VIOLACE A—  First- 
class  Certificate. 


Awarded  by  tbe  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  August  4th,  1863. 

Patronised  lb y  Her  Majesty  the  Queen— the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 


GEO.  JACKMAN  &  SON, 

WOKING  NURSERY,  SURREY, 

HAVE  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the  public,  for  the  first  time,  their  beau¬ 
tiful  rich-coloured,  free-flowering,  and  yigorous-growing  CLEMATISES,  that  they  can  with  confidence 
recommend,  being  convinced,  when  known,  they  will  occupy  a  very  high  position  in  Climbing  Shrubs. 
Orders  will  now  be  taken,  and  the  plants  at  once  sent  out  strictly  in  rotation.  For  further  particulars  of 
“  their  sterling  merits”  read  our  large  advertisement  in  “Florist  and  Pomologist”  Magazine,  September 
Number,  1864. 

Strong  Plants  21s.  each. — The  usual  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

Two  Coloured  Drawings ,  by  Andrews ,  may  be  had  post  free  for  Twenty-four  Stamps. 


New  English  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  KING  S  ACRE. 


JOHN  CRANSTON 

HAS  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  his  New  English  Seedling  Hybrid  Per¬ 

petual  Rose  KING’S  ACRE  will  be  sent  out  this  autumn. 

The  colour  of  this  truly  beautiful  variety  is  bright  vermilion  rose,  reverse  of  petals  satiny ;  the  flowers 
are  extra  large,  globular,  of  remarkable  depth,  and  exquisitely  formed,  having  large,  smooth,  shell-shaped 
petals,  of  fine  substance  ;  the  foliage  is  ample,  and  of  a  fine  rich  dark  green  colour,  while  the  habit  of  growth 
is  all  that  can  be  desired,  being  vigorous  and  robust. 

Assured  that  the  above  is  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  the  most  select  collection,  either  on  the  exhibi- 
bition  tables  or  in  the  rosery,  J.  C.  respectfully  solicits  early  orders,  and  observes  that  such  will  be  executed 
in  rotation. 

Price  7s.  6 d.  each.  The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade  when  three  or  more  are  taken. 

A  faithfully  Coloured  Drawing,  by  Andrews,  will  be  sent  in  exchange  for  Twelve  postage  stamps. 

NURSERIES,  KING'S  ACRE,  NEAR  HEREFORD. 


On  the  1st  of  January  will  he  published,  price  4d.,  or  free  by  post  for  5s.  per  annum. 

No.  11  OF 

THE  FLORISTS’  GtUIDE  : 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  SPECIALLY  DEVOTED  TO  FLORICULTURE  AND  GARDENING  SUBJECTS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  WILLIAM  ZDE^YST, 

Assisted  by  several  Eminent  Florists. 

This  popular  Magazine,  which  has  hitherto  been  published  at  Nottingham,  will  be 
transferred  to  the  office  of  The  Journal  of  Horticulture,  171,  Fleet  Street,  where 
all  communications  for  the  Editor  and  orders  for  the  supply  of  future  Numbers  are  to 
be  addressed. 


Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d.,  cloth, 

THE  YITVE  ; 

OR 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE 

In  the  Stove,  Vinery,  and  Greenhouse,  also  on  Walls  and  Trellises  in  the  Open  Air  and 
in  Pots ;  including,  also,  its  Propagation,  Diseases,  and  the  Insect  Enemies  with  which 

it  is  infested.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

By  CONTRIBUTORS  to  “  The  Journal  of  Horticulture.” 

London :  JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE  Office,  171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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JJOT-WATER 


HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

APPPaRATUS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  SUPPLIED, 
ERECTED  COMPLETE. 


J.  JONES  8c  SONS,  6,  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON. 


OR 


MONRO’S 


CANNON 

BOILER. 


PRICE : -24-inch  Wrought  Iron,  £6  10s.;  36-inch  ditto,  £8  10s.; 

48-inch  ditto,  £12. 

THE  last  few  years  have  fulfy  proved  that  these  Boilers  are  superior  to  any  others  yet 
invented,  from  the  large  number  of  them  now  in  use  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  principal  Nurserymen  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom;  and  they  having  in  all 
cases  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  both  as  regards  the  large  quantity  of  pipe  they  aro 
capable  of  heating,  and  the  small  amount  of  fuel  they  consume,  J.  JONES  &  SONS  feel  the 
greatest  confidence  in  stating  that  they  are  the  most  complete  Boilers  for  Heating  every 
description  of  Buildings. 

These  Boilers  are  to  be  had  only  of 

J.  JONES  8c  SONS,  6,  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 


CYLINDER  BOILER.  SADDLE  BOILER. 


•?  JONES  &  SONS  begs  to  offer  a  complete  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR 
(  GREENHOUSES,  at  the  following  prices,  delivered  free  to  any  Railway 


Station  in  England  : — 

Size  of  House. 

20  feet  bv  1  0  feet  _ 

With  Cylinder  Boiler. 
.  £8  10  0  . 

With  Saddle  Boiler. 
.  £9  0  0 

25  , 

,  by  12  ,,  .... 

.  10  0  0  . 

.  10  10  0 

30  „ 

,  by  12  ,,  ... 

.  11  10  0  . 

30  „ 

.  by  15  ,, 

.  13  10  0  . 

.  14  10  0 

40 

,  by  15  ,, 

.  16  10  0  . 

.  17  10  0 

so ;; 

.  by  15  „ 

.  18  10  0  . 

.  20  0  0 

The  above  prices  include  Boiler,  strong  Furnace  Doors,  Bars,  Soot  Doors,  Cistern, 
Damper,  Hot-water  Pipes  and  Connections,  Air  Pipes,  &c.,  all  ready  for  fixing,  and  of  the 
best  quality.  Parties  ordering  must  send  plans,  showing  doorways,  position  of  boiler,  Ac. 

Full  directions  for  fixing  the  above,  and  further  particulars,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

J.  JONES  8c  SONS,  6,  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON. 


CAST-IRON  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS. 

ASES,  GARDEN  CHAIRS,  STOOLS,  RUSTIC  SEATS,  RUSTIC  TABLES,  HAND¬ 
GLASS  FRAMES,  GARDEN  ROLLERS,  «fec. 

Prices  and  Drawings  on  application  to 

J.  JONES  8c  SONS,  6,  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON. 


Clematis  rubro-violacea. 


T.WaUer,  Idt'h.l8..H.atton  Garden 
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CLEMATIS  RUBRO-VIOLACEA. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  plant  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  illustration  in  our  remarks  accompanying  the  figure  of  C.  JacJcmanni, 
at  page  123  of  our  present  volume.  Both  these  plants  indeed  had  the  same 
origin,  being  results  of  the  happy  experiment  made  by  Mr.  G.  Jackman,  jun., 
in  crossing  C.  lanuginosa  with  some  of  the  forms  of  C '.  viticella.  Both 
appeared  in  the  same  seed-plot,  and  in  colouring  may  be  taken  as  types  of  two 
series  of  variations  occurring  amongst  the  seedling  plants,  and  both  present  such 
a  gorgeous  and  magnificent  breadth  of  colouring  that  they  take  a  foremost 
place  amongst  hardy  ornamental  climbers.  We  scarcely  know  to  which  ought 
to  be  awarded  the  first  position,  for  both  are  eminently  beautiful,  and  we 
recommend  our  friends  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  secure  the  means  by  which 
they  may  both  “  look  on  this  picture,  and  on  that.” 

While  C.  Jachnanni  has  flowers  of  the  richest  and  deepest  violet  purple, 
those  of  C.  rubro-violacea,  our  present  subject,  are  of  a  deep  reddish  purple 
or  plum  colour,  and  remarkable  for  a  richness  or  lustre  of  surface,  which  Mr. 
Fitch  has  been  unable  to  impart  to  his  otherwise  beautiful  and  accurate  figure. 
This  reddish  violet  tint  seems  to  indicate  that  C.  viticella  atro-rubens  must  have 
been  one  of  the  parents. 

The  beauty  of  a  plantation  of  these,  and  the  numerous  kindred  seedling 
Clematises,  as  they  appeared  towards  autumn  in  Messrs.  Jackman  &  Son’s  trial 
ground,  must  have  been  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
there  were  presented  to  sight,  in  one  picture,  thousands  magnificent  blossoms, 
various  in  form,  between  the  expanded  type  of  lanuginosa  and  the  convergent 
type  of  viticella ,  and  of  every  conceivable  shade  of  colour  between  deep  violet 
blue  and  pale  azure,  between  dark  velvety  maroon  or  plum  colour  and  reddish 
lilac.  Some  of  those  approaching  the  viticella  type  have  been  exhibited  during 
the  present  season  in  a  cut  state ;  but  though  decided  acquisitions  viewed 
simply  as  hardy  flowering  climbers,  we  do  not  think  they  will  ever  take  the 
same  rank  in  the  public  estimation  as  those  forms,  like  our  present  subject, 
which  have  flat  expanded  flowers. 

Whether  for  walls,  or  verandahs,  or  rustic  pillars,  or  trellis  screens,  or  in 
fact  wherever  hardy  climbers  with  gorgeous  flowers  may  be  appropriately  intro¬ 
duced,  these  novelties  must  be  regarded  as  most  valuable  acquisitions,  and  all 
the  more  so,  as  we  learn  that  they  are  as  perfectly  hardy  as  the  common 
Virgin’s  Bower  of  our  hedgerows.  M. 


IVY  SCREENS. 

( Continued  from  page  244.) 

From  this  arrangement  of  zinc  duplicates  we  are  able  to  change  these 
screens  at  pleasure,  moving  on  or  replanting  those  taken  out,  for  which  a  good 
stock  of  trained  Ivy  plants  in  32-sized  pots  should  always  be  kept  on  hand. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  in  passing,  that  we  find  a  good  strong  heavy  loam 
much  the  best  to  plant  in  :  it  is  also  improved  by  being  mixed  with  a  little  cow- 
dung,  and  laid  up  six  months  before  using. 

We  now  come  to  the  following  plants  used  in  front  of  these  screens,  keep¬ 
ing  a  supply  for  which  all  through  the  winter  months  is  no  easy  task.  They 
consist  principally  of  such  as  Begonia  fuchsioides,  insignis,  and  nitida, 
grown  to  one  stem ;  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora,  Cobcea  variegata,  Tropaeolums, 
vol.  hi.  n 
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&c.,  all  grown  in  the  same  size  pots  as  the  empties  placed  in  the  boxes  at  plant¬ 
ing.  They  are  carefully  taken  from  the  stakes  upon  which  they  have  been 
trained,  and  tied  with  a  little  care  and  taste  among  the  Ivy  leaves.  At  other 
times  we  fasten  small  phials  under  the  leaves  of  Ivy,  and  introduce  cut 
flowers  of  a  suitable  description,  filling  the  bottles  with  water,  which  keeps 
them  fresh  a  considerable  time.  Another  great  addition  of  interest  is  adding 
a  few  birds ;  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  in  its  way,  particularly  to  the 
naturalist  part  of  the  family  or  their  company,  than  to  see  a  sparrow  peeping 
out  from  under  a  leaf,  or  a  dove  or  two  perched  about  the  top,  in  the  act  of 
moving  off  at  the  approach  of  any  one,  or  lovingly  eyeing  its  mate  a  little 
below ;  and  near  the  bottom  a  robin  redbreast,  feeding  his  young  ones  at  their 
nest.  These  are  easily  removed  by  the  wires  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot  of 
each  bird,  and  can  be  put  in  a  little  different  position  each  time. 

At  Christmas  this  is  varied  by  fruit,  fine-coloured  Apples  and  Pears,  with  a 
few  petit  Gourds  of  different  varieties.  But  I  must  confess  this  latter  mode  of 
decorating  is  not  effective  or  pleasing ;  however,  it  is  Christmas  style,  and 
must  be  correct  for  that  season. 

Cliveden .  J.  Fleming. 


CHRONICLES  OF  A  TOWN  GARDEN.— No.  XI. 

The  advent  of  the  bulbs  makes  it  necessary  that  something  be  done  with 
the  plants  that  have  hitherto  occupied  the  inside  ledge  of  my  window.  They 
are  not  thrown  away,  at  least  those  that  are  worthy  of  preservation  ;  those  I  do 
not  care  to  keep  have  been  cast  on  the  refuse  heap  ere  this,  and  the  pots  filled 
with  other  tenants  in  the  way  of  bulbs.  My  Zonale  and  other  Geraniums 
have  done  flowering  :  they  are  yet  bright  and  green  in  the  foliage — three  or 
four  of  these  are  yet  in  my  window ;  between  them  are  pots  of  Scillas, 
Crocuses,  and  Narcissus.  By  watering  sparingly,  and  yet  sufficiently,  these 
plants  are  kept  fresh  and  bright  about  the  leaves.  Until  the  space  is  altogether 
occupied  by  pots  of  bulbs  (it  will  be  about  the  end  of  January),  I  shall  keep 
them  in  my  window,  then  when  they  must  be  removed  I  shall  cut  them  back, 
and  place  them  on  a  dry  cool  shelf,  where  some  air  can  reach  them.  And 
when  the  glory  of  the  bulbs  is  waning,  I  shall  repot  them,  and  replace  them  in 
the  window  to  be  gratified  once  more  with  their  quota  of  service  during  the 
summer  months.  Some  of  my  Fuchsias  have  shed  leaves  as  well  as  blossoms, 
and  they  will  undergo  the  same  course  of  treatment  as  will  be  applied  to  their 
colleagues  the  Geraniums.  Some  two  or  three  of  these,  however,  cut  back  in 
midsummer,  and  “  shifted”  into  fresh  soil  and  pots,  are  now  blooming  from  the 
points  of  young  and  vigorous  shoots.  By  Christmas  they  will  require  their 
season  of  rest,  and  find  a  lodgment  on  the  reserve  shelf  for  a  time. 

Gladioli,  carefully  removed  from  the  borders  out  of  doors,  with  some  soil 
adhering  to  the  roots,  and  with  one  half  of  the  foliage  cut  away,  are  slowly 
ripening  themselves  on  a  spare  shelf  preparatory  to  being  stowed  away  for  the 
winter. 

The  bedding  stuff,  both  in  the  garden  and  the  box  outside  the  window, 
have  been  pulled  up  and  removed.  The  frost,  sharp  and  scathing,  set  its  stamp 
upon  and  claimed  them  for  its  own.  The  box  is  refilled  with  Crocuses  ;  in  the 
centre  is  David  Rizzio,  deep  bright  purple  ;  at  one  end  Sir  Walter  Scott,  large 
violet  striped ;  at  the  other  end  is  Queen  Victoria,  large  pure  white.  This 
arrangement  was  so  satisfactory  last  year,  and  was  so  much  admired,  that  I  am 
induced  to  attempt  it  again,  but  using  two  different  varieties  of  blue  and  striped 
Crocus. 

In  the  front  garden  I  shall  plant  beds  of  Tournesol  double  Tulip,  bronzy 
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red,  with  golden  yellow  edges ;  Tulipa  Gesneriana  (Gesner’s  Tulip,  introduced 
from  the  Levant  in  1577,  and  the  parent  of  all  the  garden  varieties),  a  large 
bright  crimson  flower,  exceedingly  showy;  Crocuses  and  Narcissus.  I  re¬ 
commend  the  early  part  of  December  for  planting  bulbs  out  of  doors ;  when 
planted  too  early  and  without  shelter,  severe  frost  will  sometimes  make  sad 
havoc  among  them,  if  a  fine  autumn  like  the  present  induces  them  to  develope 
early  growth.  Light  sandy  soil,  a  well  drained  situation,  and  tolerably  deep 
planting,  are  the  three  great  essentials,  and  with  these  success  is  assured,  the 
worker’s  toil  shall  be  rewarded,  sunlit  pictures  shall  emerge  slowly  from  earth 
crowded  with  delightful  forms— forms  of  joy-yielding  expression — new  creations 
fresh  from  the  heart  of  nature. 

Quo 


A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  HYACINTH 

IN  THE  OPEN  GROUND. 

Now  that  the  glory  of  our  flower  gardens  is  gone  for  this  season,  immediate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  clear  all  the  fading  tender  plants  away,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  should  be  made  for  producing  a  brilliant  display  of  flowers  in  the  spring. 

In  the  Numbers  for  February  and  March  will  be  found  brief  descriptions 
of  a  few  hardy  perennials,  which  are  wrell  adapted  for  the  decoration  of 
the  flower  garden  in  spring,  and  which  may  now  be  transplanted  with  great 
safety.  But  after  all,  perhaps,  Dutch  and  other  flower  roots  make  the  grandest 
and  most  dazzling  display.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  brilliant 
than  a  garden  in  spring  effectively  planted  with  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus, 
Jonquils,  Irises,  Scilla,  Crocuses’,  &c.  The  cultivation  of  the  whole  of  them 
is  very  simple,  they  will  flower  well  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  most  gardens ;  it 
should,  however,  be  dug  deeply,  and  if  stiff,  a  little  leaf  soil  and  sand  should 
be  worked  well  up  with  it ;  the  beds  should  also  be  well  drained,  as  nothing  is 
so  prejudicial  to  bulbs  of  any  kind  as  moisture.  Planted  in  the  usual  manner 
they  will  require  little  more  attention,  except  covering  with  leaves  or  litter  in 
very  severe  frost. 

As  Hyacinths,  to  flower  them  well,  require  rather  more  care,  I  will  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  their  culture. 

Situation. — This  should,  if  possible,  be  rather  elevated  and  dry,  and 
sheltered  from  cold  winds,  with  a  southern  exposure  ;  if  the  subsoil  be  wet  or 
retentive  it  should  be  effectively  drained. 

Soil. — This  should  be  a  light,  sandy,  fresh,  rich  earth,  which  may  be 
composed  in  the  following  manner : — Take  one  half  sandy  loam  from  a  common 
or  parterre,  to  this  add  a  fourth  part  rotten  leaves  and  cowdung,  and  the  other 
fourth  part  of  white  sand.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  throw  it  into  a  heap, 
wThere  it  may  remain  until  you  use  it,  taking  care  to  turn  it  over  frequently. 

This  soil  should  be  laid  2  feet  deep  on  the  beds  intended  for  Hyacinths, 
and  if  a  little  rotten  cowdung  or  bark  be  laid  at  the  bottom  it  will  be  all  the 
better. 

Planting. — The  best  season  for  planting  the  bulbs  is  the  early  part  of 
October ;  but  as  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  plant  them  so  early  in  the  flower- 
garden,  they  will  flower  pretty  wrell,  if  the  bulbs  be  good,  if  planted  any  time 
up  to  the  middle  or  end  of  December.  The  operation  should  take  place  in  dry 
open  weather,  and  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  6  to  8  inches  apart  all  over  the 
bed,  and  fully  4  inches  deep,  rounding  the  beds  a  little  in  the  middle  to  throw 
off  the  wet. 

Moisture. — This  being  very  injurious  to  Hyacinths,  great  care  should  be 
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taken  to  protect  the  bulbs  from  it.  Too  much  moisture  causes  the  roots  to 
rot.  In  case  of  heavy  rain  or  melting  snow,  the  beds  should  be  covered 
either  with  boards  or  spare  lights,  which  should  be  removed  in  dry  weather. 
Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  these  matters,  if  fine  flower-stems  are 
wished  for. 

Frost. — Frost  is  only  injurious  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  bulbs, 
therefore  they  should  be  protected  in  proportion  to  its  intensity.  In  general  a 
few  inches  of  rotten  tan  spread  over  the  beds  will  be  sufficient  protection  ;  but 
when  the  frost  is  very  severe,  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  leaves  or  straw 
placed  over  them  a  few  inches  in  thickness.  But  this  extra  covering  should 
only  remain  on  in  very  severe  frost ;  it  should  be  taken  off  whenever  the 
weather  is  mild,  for  where  the  beds  are  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  rotten 
tan  no  common  frost  can  penetrate  through — so  the  extra  coverings  are  useless, 
except  in  very  severe  frosts.  A  frost  that  penetrates  only  3  or  4  inches  deep 
is  preferable  to  too  mild  weather,  or  to  the  injury  and  inconvenience  sustained 
by  too  much  covering. 

The  rotten  tan  should  all  be  very  carefully  taken  off  the  beds  in  spring. 
If  the  weather  be  frosty  when  the  flower-stems  appear,  the  bed  should  be 
covered  at  night,  either  with  mats,  canvass,  or  some  other  light  material,  to 
protect  them  from  injury  ;  but  these  coverings  must  be  taken  off  every  day, 
except  in  case  of  cutting  winds,  snow  storm,  or  frost. 

When  the  stems  of  the  flowers  are  advanced  to  their  height,  before  the 
flowers  are  expanded,  a  short  stick  should  be  placed  down  by  each  root,  to 
which  the  stems  should  be  fastened  to  support  them  when  the  flowers  are  fully 
expanded. 

Whilst  in  flower  they  should  be  protected  from  heavy  rains,  wind,  and  sun, 
but  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  all  genial  gentle  showers,  and  the  morning 
and  evening  sun. 

If  the  foregoing  brief  directions  be  implicitly  followed  and  put  into  practice, 
the  cultivator  will,  in  all  ordinary  seasons,  experience  little  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  grand  display  of  these  most  beautiful  flowers,  which  will  amply  repay 
him  for  the  attention  and  labour  bestowed  on  them. 

As  Hyacinths  of  all  shades  of  colour  for  planting  in  the  garden  are  offered 
in  all  bulb  catalogues,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  append  a  list  of  these. 

The  inexperienced  will  not  be  disappointed,  if,  when  giving  their  orders, 
they  state  what  they  want,  and  leave  the  selection  to  the  dealer. 

Stourton.  M.  Saul. 


RELATING  TO  ROSES. 

I  must  commence  by  thanking  Mr.  Plester,  of  Elsenham  Gardens,  for  his 
kind  acknowledgement  of  my  Rose  instructions.  At  the  same  time  I  must 
endorse  all  he  says  of  Triomphe  de  Rennes.  It  is  indeed  a  splendid  yellow 
Rose,  and  has  here  more  points  of  perfection  than  any  other  Rose  of  that 
colour.  This  I  say  without  disparaging  my  other  yellow  Roses,  Solfaterre, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Celine  Forestier.  and  a  grand  ornamental  Rose,  Mdlle.  Aristide. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  these  ever-blooming  Tea-scented 
Noisettes.  Yesterday,  November  the  8th,  was  my  eldest  brother’s  birthday, 
and  also  my  own.  He,  his  two  sons,  and  nineteen  of  his  hunt  dined  here,  and 
I  ended  the  Rose  season  with  a  splendid  vase  of  Roses,  chiefly  with  clusters  of 
Solfaterre,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Malmaison,  Devoniensis,  C.  Forestier,  coloured 
up  with  Mons.  Montigny,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  J.  Margottin,  M.  Brianson, 
M.  Boll,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  and  others.  When  I  say  that  I  ended  the  season, 
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I  mean  that  I  shall  cut  no  more,  but  if  the  winter  is  mild  some  of  the  above 
Itoses  would  go  on  till  January.  But  let  us  speak  of  newer  Roses. 

1st.  A  Cheering  Word  eor  Portemer. — Mr.  Turner  some  few  days 
back  spoke  highly  of  “  Pierre  Notting.”  This  is  now  endorsed  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  Fencote,  Yorkshire.  Listen — “  The  finest  Rose  of  1864  that  I  have  seen 
this  season  was  ‘  Pierre  Notting.’  It  bloomed  on  October  the  2nd.  It  is  what 
I  have  been  waiting  for  for  some  years.  There  was  only  just  one  bloom  on  the 
plant,  as  it  had  been  cut  up  for  propagation.  It  is  the  colour  of  Due  de  Cazes, 
dark  purplish  velvety  crimson ;  petals  large,  smooth,  leathery,  cupped,  imbri¬ 
cated,  of  great  substance.  It  is  a  large  Chabrillant,  4  inches  across,  clothed 
in  the  colour  of  Due  de  Cazes,  or  Poire  de  Terre  Noire,  highly  scented  like  a 
Violet ;  it  is  magnificent.  I  have  not  overdrawn  the  picture.  Get  Pierre 
Notting,  and  also  Marechal  Serrurier,  both  Al.  The  latter  is  a  superior  Mrs. 
W.  Paul.  I  shall  not  forget  P.  Notting  in  a  hurry.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  that  Rose  is  effaced  from  my  memory.” 

I  have  always  found  Mr.  Taylor’s  reports  of  Roses  and  Strawberries  to  be 
most  faithful. 

2nd.  A  Prophecy. — I  “pricked  for  the  sheriffs”  last  year  and  named 
three  of  the  best,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  and  Eugene 
Verdier.  All  the  catalogues  speak  more  or  less  highly  of  these.  Let  me  now 
predict  such  as  are  to  be  at  least  “  one  of  the  best.”  Rushton  Radclyffe,  W. 
Bull  (two  H.P’s),  Marechal  Niel  (Tea),  the  most  choice.  The  picture  is 
beautiful.  These  I  fancy  will  be  the  best.  These,  also,  stand  high  in  my 
“  predictive  ”  esteem  :  Souvenir  de  W.  Wood,  General  d’Hautpool,  Docteur 
Andry,  J.  Keynes,  C.  Wood,  and  Xavier  Olibo.  These  are  H.P’s.  1,  4,  5,  6, 
are  raised  by  Eugene  Verdier ;  8  is  raised  by  Portemer. 

No  doubt  much  trash  will  be  found  among  the  vast  number  now  coming 
out.  Still  we  shall  pick  up  a  few  jewels.  The  French  have  sent  us  many  very 
grand  Roses  in  the  last  few  years  ;  and  we  must  not  be  ungrateful,  nor  condemn 
the  many  respectable  and  high-charactered  raisers,  because  there  are  some  who 
prey  upon  “  John  Bull’s  ”  credulity.  Weigh  the  description  of  the  Rose  in  the 
same  scales  with  the  raiser’s  character  and  fame.  Do  not  be  hasty  in  judging 
new  Roses.  We  require  time  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  their  blooms  and 
habits.  My  plan  is  to  praise  such  as  do  well,  and  say  nothing  of  such  as  do 
ill.  I  wait  awhile,  as  they  may,  when  got  on  strong  and  suitable  stocks,  do 
altogether  well. 

3rd.  Certieicates. — I  think  one  of  these  things  should  be  done.  1st, 
The  English  purchaser  should  have  a  written  warranty  of  the  French  raiser, 
and  vice  versa  ;  or,  2ndly,  There  should  be  a  Committee  of  the  best  raisers  in 
France  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  new  productions  ;  or,  3rdly,  There  should 
be,  as  lately  advised  in  another  periodical,  an  English  Committee,  who  should 
go  to  France  in  the  Rose  season,  and  review  the  novelties,  and  decide  upon 
their  merits ;  or,  4thly*  The  English  nurserymen  should  go,  and  form  an  ap¬ 
proximate  opinion.  I  say,  with  emphasis,  an  approximate  opinion ;  for  until 
the  seedlings,  there  as  here,  are  on  strong  and  suitable  stocks,  I  fear  a  certain 
opinion  could  not  be  formed.  After  all  we  must,  “  I  guess,”  depend  in  a  great 
degree  upon  the  raiser’s  character  for  veracity  and  honour. 

4th.  English  Seedlings. — We  have  Devoniensis,  not  yet  beaten  in  its 
line;  John  Hopper,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Lord  Macaulay,  and  Lord  Clyde,  all 
good  Roses,  and  likely  to  remain  in  the  catalogues.  There  appear  to  be  four 
very  promising  ones  in  prospect,  Lord  Herbert,  Princess  of  Wales,  King’s  Acre, 
and  Beauty  of  Westerham ;  the  first  I  have  seen,  the  bloom  sent  me  was  very 
superior,  and  in  the  “  way  of  ”  Madame  C.  Crapelet.  Buds  of  the  two  first  and 
of  Lord  Macaulay,  were  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  Paul.  I  put  them  on 
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briars,  and  they  “  took  ”  at  once,  and  made  respectable  wood  for  next  year’s 
bloom. 

Lastly.  One  Word  to  English  Raisers. — Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
send  out  your  “  bantling.”  Whether  you  raise  it  from  foreign  or  English  seed 
we  care  not.  We  want  distinct  Roses ;  or,  if  in  the  same  line  as  those  we  have 
already,  we  want  them  with  superior  attributes.  We  would  rather  give  you  a 
guinea  for  one  such  plant,  than  accept  the  converse.  Be  patient,  therefore, 
steady,  and  truthful ;  and  you  will  be  great  gainers  in  the  end,  when  you  are 
found  to  be  so.  Remember,  the  “  suppressio  veri  ”  is  very  little  better  than 
the  “  expressio  falsi.” 

Rushton.  W.  F.  Radclyffe. 

P.S. — The  furor  for  Roses,  old  or  new,  is  unprecedented. 


BOTANY  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Lesson  X. 

Now  that  we  have  examined  a  great  number  of  forms  cf  flowers,  and,  as  I 
trust,  made  you  acquainted  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  various  parts  of  which 
they  are  composed,  what  follows  of  the  succeeding  lessons  will  be  much  more 
easily  acquired.  The  subject  we  are  now  about  to  consider  is  the  organisation 
of  an  entire  plant,  and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  take  our  illustrations  from 
those  the  flowrers  of  which  we  have  already  studied. 

Our  first,  then,  shall  be  the  Wallflower  (Cheiranthus  cheiri).  Take 
the  entire  plant,  with  its  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers.  Looking  at  the  plant 

generally  {flg.  1),  you  will  find  that  it  presents  two 
distinct  forms,  the  round  and  the  flat.  If  you  examine 
what  appertains  to  the  round  form,  and  seems  to  com¬ 
pose  the  body  of  the  plant,  you  will  see  that  this  body 
presents  two  different  aspects.  1,  The  part  furnished 
with  flat  blades  (st)  is  green,  branching  from  below 
upwards,  and  becoming  more  slender  in  proportion  as 
it  ramifies,  so  that  the  part  presenting  the  greatest 
dimensions  is  at  the  surface  of  the  soil.  2,  The  part 
deprived  of  blades  is  subterraneous,  pale  in  colour, 
branching  from  above  dowmwards,  and  becoming  more 
slender  the  farther  it  penetrates  into  the  earth  ;  and  the 
result  is  that  there  are  twro  branching  bodies  (st  and  r), 
opposed  the  one  to  the  other,  and  each  developed  in  a 
contrary  direction  from  the  point  c.  These  two  bodies, 
of  which  the  superior  tends  upwards  and  the  inferior 
downwards,  constitute  what  is  called  the  vegetable  axis. 
In  the  first  stage  of  the  plant’s  growth  this  axis  was 
simple,  and  without  ramifications;  afterwards,  by  a  series  of  successive 
generations,  shoots  (sh)  were  produced  from  this  primitive  axis,  and  formed 
secondary  axes.  Each  ramification  can  then  be  considered  as  one  particular 
axis  ;  but,  for  convenience,  this  assemblage  of  vegetable  axes  we  will  continue 
to  call  the  vegetable  axis. 

Now,  open  this  axis  in  all  its  length,  by  which  wre  mean  split  up  the  stem, 
and  you  will  see  that  it  is  composed  of  wrhite  tough  threads,  placed  side  by 
side,  and  forming  bundles,  which  are  more  difficult  to  break  across  than  to 
separate  longitudinally.  Between  these  threads  is  found  a  soft  spongy  matter, 
green  in  the  young  parts  of  the  ascending  axis  and  white  in  the  older.  We 


Fig.  1.— Root  and  base  of  the 
stem  of  the  Wallflower. 
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shall  afterwards  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  these  two  classes  of  organs, 
which  are  the  elements  of  all  vegetable  substances.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  to  call  these  threads  by  the  name  of  fibres ,  and  the  soft  spongy  matter 
by  that  of  parenchyma. 

As  for  the  green  flat  blades  (l),  which  are  placed  along  the  superior  axis, 
it  will  be  easy  to  recognise  in  them  the  same  organisation  as  in  the  axis  itself; 
the  only  difference  is  in  the  proportions  of  the  parenchyma  and  the  fibres. 
You  will  see  in  them,  detaching  itself  from  the  axis,  a  bundle  of  fibre,  growing 
out  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  point  whence  it  issued.  This  bundle 
spreads  out  into  a  green  blade,  which  is  composed  of  fibres  and  parenchyma  like 
the  axis,  but  that  the  parenchyma  is  there  more  abundant  than  the  fibre,  and 
constitutes  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  Observe,  besides,  that  the  bundle  produced 
by  the  axis  extends  down  the  middle  of  the  green  blade,  and  branches  out 
laterally  to  form  this  same  blade.  It  also  diminishes  in  width  in  proportion  as 
it  lengthens,  and  throws  out  upon  its  side  fibres  and  parenchyma.  In  order  to 
see  this  arrangement  better,  take  a  leaf  of  the  Cherry  tree  {fig-  2),  or  of  the 
Plum  tree,  the  PeaV  tree,  or  the  Oak. 

These  green  blades  are  called  leaves.  The  bundle  of  fibre  from  which  they 
are  produced  bears  the  name  of  footstalk ,  from  the  point  where  it  disengages 
itself  from  the  axis  to  that  where  it  widens,  when 
it  begins  to  unfold  it  takes  the  name  of  limb.  Now 
you  see,  in  the  Wallflower  (page  8,  fig.  1),  there 
is  scarcely  any  footstalk,  since  the  unfolding  begins 
almost  as  soon  as  the  bundle  comes  out  of  the 
dally  in  the  upper  leaves.  But  we  shall 
see  that,  among  our  plants,  there  are 
half  among  which  the  bundle  producing 
the  leaf  remains  closely  bound  together  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length,  and  forms  a  perfectly  distinct 
footstalk.  Plowever,  whether  the  footstalk  exist 
or  not,  the  part  which  spreads  out  in  the  blade 
always  takes  the  name  of  limb. 

The  various  fibrous  ramifications,  which  are 
projected  in  the  limb  of  the  leaf  by  the  bundle  which 
produces  them,  are  calld  veins  {fig.  2 — 2,  3).  The 
bundle  itself,  occupying  the  middle  of  the  length  of 
the  limb,  takes  the  name  of  the  midrib  {fig.  2 — 1), 
and  the  fibres  which  diverge  from  each  side  of  this 
midrib  are  called  lateral  ribs  {fig.  2 — 3).  These 
lateral  ribs  or  veins,  although  very  fine  in  the 
Wallflower,  are,  nevertheless,  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  especially  on  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  leaf, 
where  they  can  be  seen  swerving  a  little  from  the  Fig. 2— Leaf  of  the  Cherry, 
midrib,  and  showing  like  it  in  the  limb. 

This  limb,  besides  the  succulent  dark  green  matter  called  parenchyma, 
which  in  a  great  measure  composes  it,  and  the  ramifying  veins  which  serve  as 
a  sort  of  framework,  is  protected  by  a  fine  skin,  colourless  and  transparent, 
which  covers  it  on  its  two  surfaces,  and  which  is  called  epidermis.  We  shall 
afterwards  study  this  pellicle  in  its  particular  structure,  and,  I  can  tell  you 
beforehand,  that  it  will  excite  your  admiration.  Meanwhile,  it  is  easy  to  prove  its 
existence  to  you,  on  the  young  shoots  as  well  as  on  the  leaves,  either  by  means 
of  a  knife,  with  which  you  may  easily  detach  it,  or  by  an  oblique  tear  of  the  leaf. 

In  order  to  complete  the  outward  examination  of  the  leaf,  I  must  premise 
that  its  limb  offers  to  our  consideration  an  apex,  a  base,  two  edges,  and  two 
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surfaces.  The  surface  turned  towards  the  sky  is  called  the  upper  surface  ;  it 
is  also  called  inward  surface,  because  it  looks  towards  the  axis  when  the  leaf 
is  erect.  For  the  same  reason  the  opposite  surface  will  be  called  the  inferior 
or  external  surface,  according  to  the  horizontal  or  perpendicular  position  of  the 
leaf. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CAULIFLOWER. 

“  The  Cauliflower  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  curious  of  the  whole 
Brassica  tribe,  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  close  cluster  or  head,  white  and 
delicate,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  the  plant  is  cultivated.”  “  Of  all  the 
flowers  of  the  garden,”  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say,  44  I  like  the  Cauliflower,” 
the  great  lexicographer  having  in  his  mind’s  eye  the  many  bonnes  bouches 
which  an  array  of  flourishing  Cauliflowers  seemed  to  promise. 

The  Cauliflower  is  thought  to  have  been,  originally  imported  from  the  Isle 
of  Cyprus  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Since  that  time  its  cul¬ 
tivation  has  much  increased,  and  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  thoroughly 
English  vegetable.  Till  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  France  quantities  of  this 
vegetable  were  regularly  sent  to  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  even 
France  depended  upon  us  for  seed.  At  the  present  time  English  seed  is  much 
preferred. 

Since  the  last  peace  with  France  English  cookery  has  been  vastly  improved 
by  its  being  put  into  the  hands  of  Frenchmen — these  chefs  du  cuisine ,  while 
they  use  less  beef  and  solid  substances,  have  added  much  to  the  labours  of 
their  gardeners,  depending,  as  they  do,  so  much  upon  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
flowers,  amongst  which  Dr.  Johnson’s  flower  stands  pre-eminent.  The  writer 
of  this  has  lived  in  a  leviathan  establishment,  where  two  French  cooks  were 
operating  for  several  months  in  the  year.  He  is' disposed  to  give  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  he  thinks  valuable  for  the  assistance  of  his  brother  gardeners,  and 
after  remarking  that  in  every  first-rate  garden  good  Cauliflowers  are  a  sine  qua 
non ,  he  will  proceed  to  do  so,  giving  such  instructions  as  he  has  proved  again 
and  again  to  be  sound  and  practical. 

Varieties. — There  are  a  host  of  these,  but  the  one  which  I  deem  the  best 
and  surest  is  called  the  Walcheren.  It  is  beautifully  close  and  compact,  and 
of  a  lovely  whiteness,  thus  combining  the  essential  parts  of  a  good  Cauliflower. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  it  true  :  I  had  it  so,  and  for  twenty-five  years  kept  it  so  by 
saving  my  own  seed  annually.  This  vegetable  is  such  an  important  article  in 
the  produce  of  the  garden,  that  we  should  recommend  all  those  who  once 
possess  it  to  take  the  most  scrupulous  care  of  it.  We  are  often  disappointed 
with  the  seeds  we  purchase  from  nurserymen.  Mistakes  may  and  do  occur  even 
under  the  best  supervision :  and  when  we  recollect  the  freedom  with  which 
Brassicaceous  plants  mule  and  intermix,  we  must  not  be  surprised  that  we 
sometimes  have  a  44  monstrum  horrcndum  informe  ingens  ”  produced  where  we 
expected  a  Cauliflower. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  culture  of  our  crop  for  spring  and  early 
summer  use. 

About  the  25th  day  of  August  sow  a  crop  of  this  plant  in  some  24-sized 
pots,  sow  moderately  thin,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  sow  again  on  the  27th,  and 
again  the  1st  of  September.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up,  and  while  in  the 
seed  leaf,  prick  them  out  in  a  bed  at  moderate  distances  apart,  and  having 
remained  here  a  few  days  they  will  be  fit  for  potting  into  thumb  or  60-sized 
pots.  If  a  frame  can  be  spared  they  may  as  well  be  put  into  one,  potting  the 
different  sowings  successionally.  As  soon  as  established  in  pots,  they  may  be 
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put  anywhere  according  to  the  room,  in  empty  vineries,  Peach-houses,  &c., 
taking  care  to  give  them  an  ample  supply  of  light  and  air,  and  by  all  means  to 
keep  them  as  hardy  as  possible.  I  have  differed  from  the  usual  instructions 
with  regard  to  planting  under  hand-glasses  at  the  end  of  October,  deferring 
that  process  until  towards  the  middle  of  February.  Then  selecting  a  warm 
south  border,  in  front  of  some  Peach-houses,  I  place  hand-glasses  5  feet  apart, 
putting  a  barrow  of  good  rotten  dung  under  each  glass,  and  then  planting  out 
three  of  my  most  forward  plants  from  pots.  Thus  we  avoid  a  good  deal  of 
labour  in  lifting  the  glasses  on  and  off,  and  avoid  treading  upon  the  ground 
when  it  is  in  the  wettest  state,  which  is,  I  think,  very  important.  Due  atten¬ 
tion  is  of  course  paid  to  them  according  to  circumstances,  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  grown  a  little  a  large  basin  is  formed  round  them  for  watering,  which  we 
usually  fill  with  liquid  manure.  Continuing  this  treatment  the  plants  will 
produce  fine  heads  from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  middle  of  June.  We  have 
thus  provided  for  the  first  crop.  Now  for  a  succession.  In  about  a  fortnight, 
or  three  weeks  time,  we  would  take  the  forwardest  plants  from  the  second 
sowing,  and  plant  out  under  hand-lights  in  the  same  way  as  before,  at  the 
same  time  shifting  all  our  remaining  plants  into  48-sized  pots,  and  removing 
them  into  temporary  frames  made  of  boards  provided  with  a  covering  of  double 
mats.  Here  they  will  come  on  nicely,  and  form  the  principal  crop  for  summer 
use. 

In  giving  directions  for  the  culture  of  Asparagus  in  a  former  paper,  I  have 
advised  a  good  coat  of  dung  to  be  wheeled  over  them ;  meaning  by  this,  not 
dry,  half-rotted  stuff,  but  the  best  and  blackest  manure,  and  if  this  has  been 
done  the  alleys  will  be  in  fine  order  for  summer  Cauliflower ;  to  this  point, 
therefore,  I  would  bring  all  my  plants,  and  plant  them  one  yard  apart  in  the 
yard- wide  alleys.  Here  they  will,  if  well  supplied  with  water,  grow  fine,  and 
be  benefited  in  very  hot  weather  by  the  slight  shade  afforded  by  the  Asparagus. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  censured  for  advising  this  annual  produce  of  Cauliflower 
in  the  same  spot  of  ground,  but  we  must  remember  that  it  is  annually  manured, 
and  that  by  making  the  holes  between  each  other  every  year,  we  secure  fresh 
ground.  I  have  found  from  experience  that  it  will  answer  for  many  years, 
therefore  it  is  no  mere  chimera.  The  supply  from  this  source  will  be  great, 
and  from  it  the  Cauliflower  for  pickling  should  be  derived. 

We  now  come  to  the  later  crops.  For  the  first  next  to  that  which  we  have 
discussed,  a  sowing  should  be  made  the  middle  of  February,  pricking  the 
plants  out  in  the  seed-leaf,  and  gradually  shifting  them  into  32-sized  pots,  from 
which  they  may  be  transferred  to  the  open  ground.  It  will  require  two  or 
three  of  these  sowings  to  fill  up  till  the  autumnal  crop,  which  must  be  sown 
the  20th,  23rd,  and  28th  of  May,  and  turned  out  upon  a  warm  south  border. 
The  crops  between  this  and  the  Asparagus  being  raised  upon  well-manured, 
deeply-dug  ground,  and  being  also  kept  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  house  the  autumnal  crop  rather  before  the  heads  are 
perfect.  This  should  be  done  on  a  perfectly  fine  and  dry  day.  It  should  be 
placed  in  a  roomy,  dry  shed,  free  from  damp,  the  decaying  foliage  should  be 
carefully  picked  off.  This  supply  will  carry  on  the  family  till  Christmas 
comes.  Those  who  wish  for  a  further  supply  must  have  it. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth,  used  to  have  a  variety  of  white 
Broccoli,  looking  very  much  like  Cauliflower,  which  he  gave  to  me.  I  grew  it, 
took  it  up,  and  planted  it  in  a  pit  or  vinery,  and  it  enabled  me  to  supply  the 
table  till  the  end  of  February.  In  this  way  March  and  April  were  the  only 
months  in  which  we  were  short  of  this  vegetable. 

I  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  potting  of  the  Cauliflower,  for  there  is  no 
plant  to  which  a  check  is  more  detrimental  than  it  is  to  this.  During  the  heat 
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of  summer,  plants  as  commonly  planted  with  the  dibble,  receive  a  great  check 
from  having  their  tender  roots  forced  into  the  hard  ground,  becoming  during 
the  day  quite  exhausted,  and  then  at  night  undergoing  the  process  of  satura¬ 
tion  from  a  large  waterpot.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  to  be  goings  a  step 
too  far  ;  but  it  is  not  so,  I  think,  for  although  a  little  labour  more  is  required  at 
first,  the  advantage  is  soon  manifested  by  the  superior  appearance  of  the  crop. 
Plants  from  pots  planted  with  a  trowel,  have  the  ground  loosened  up  very 
much  more  than  such  as  are  planted  with  a  dibble,  they  undergo  the  whole 
process  with  less  injury  to  their  delicate  white  roots,  and  after  planting  can 
receive  a  good  watering,  which  will  serve  them  for  two  or  three  days,  thus 
avoiding  the  treading  of  the  ground  in  bringing  on  the  water.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  not  to  advocate  too  frequent  applications  of  water,  preferring  a  good 
soaking  with  an  interval. 

We  have  now,  we  think,  concluded  our  remarks  upon  the  culture  of  this 
vegetable.  We  would,  however,  again  urge  upon  our  readers  the  importance 
of  giving  it  good  cultivation.  Good  soil,  abundance  of  manure,  solid  and 
liquid,  deep  hoeings,  and  copious  waterings,  are  all  extremely  essential. 
Amersham.  Henry  Bailey,  C.M.R.H.S. 


AMONG  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I  find  that  the  old  Chrysanthemum  sinensis,  from  which  are  derived  all  the 
Beautiful  varieties  in  cultivation,  was  introduced  to  us  from  China  in  1764. 
This  present  year — the  jubilee  of  its  introduction — is  a  fitting  conjuncture  for 
the  appearance  of  the  promised  work  on  the  Chrysanthemum  by  Mr.  John 
Salter  of  Hammersmith.  I  hear  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  work  w  ill  be 
that  it  will  contain  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  plant.  This  will  be  a 
welcome  introduction  to  those  copious  notes  of  description,  &c.,  it  is  in  Mr. 
Salter’s  power  to  lay  before  us. 

In  his  winter  garden  at  the  Versailles  Nursery  at  Hammersmith,  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  present  time  a  grand  exhibition  of  varieties  of  this  valuable  winter 
plant.  By  the  appropriate  use  of  a  few  simple  elements,  some  pieces  of  rock 
Mosses,  variegated  plants,  ornamental  plants,  &c.,  and  a  large  quantity  of  these 
Chrysanthemums,  are  there  displayed  forms  which  enchant  the  eye  and  gladden 
the  heart — pleasing  aspects  of  nature  piled  up,  that  are  peculiarly  gratifying 
when  nipping  wind  and  biting  frost  are  without  about  their  appointed  task,  in 
their  own  fashion  working  destruction  and  death  to  be  the  precursors  of  the 
birth  of  new  and  beautiful  forms  ere  long. 

My  object  is  to  give  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  forms  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  as  seen  here,  among  those  already  named,  both  large-flowering  and 
Pompon,  and  follow  up  this  with  some  notes  of  fine  seedlings  that  Mr.  Salter 
was  kind  enough  to  point  out  to  me.  I  do  not  attempt  any  arrangement  of 
colours — that  were  almost  impossible,  so  imperceptibly  does  one  shade  of  colour 
seem  to  glide  into  and  blend  with  another ;  yet  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  that 
during  the  past  ten  years  a  wonderful  advance  has  been  made  towards  the 
attainment  of  brightness  and  distinctness  of  colour  in  the  flowers,  a  prophecy 
of  yet  greater  and  better  things  to  be  accomplished. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  very  best  in  Mr.  Salter’s  large  collection  : — 
Mdlle.  Marthe,  a  beautiful  light  flower  with  lemon  centre ;  Mr.  Miles,  golden 
yellow  ;  Golden  Queen  of  England,  very  fine  ;  and  the  old  variety  of  that  name 
also  very  fine  ;  Sir  Stafford  Carey,  deep  chestnut  with  golden  tips,  very  fine,  one 
of  the  new  flowers  of  the  present  year  ;  Prince  Alfred,  dark  rosy  purple,  a  good 
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type  flower  ;  Julia  Lagrave,  crimson,  small,  but  striking,  and  a  most  desirable 
colour  if  with  a  brighter  tint ;  Jardin  des  Plantes,  golden  yellow ;  Her  Majesty, 
blush  or  delicate  rose,  a  good  flower ;  St.  Patrick,  reddish  chestnut ;  White 
Queen  of  England,  a  very  large  and  fine  pure  white  flower  ;  Florence  Nightin¬ 
gale,  very  pretty,  in  colour  pale  sulphur ;  Bernard  Palissy,  fiery  orange,  very 
novel  and  striking ;  Beverley,  rosy  white  ;  Robert  James,  beautiful  golden 
amber,  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  colour  ;  Dido,  pure  white  ;  Sir  Edwin  Land¬ 
seer,  rosy  puce,  a  fine  incurved  flower,  good  for  pot  culture;  General  Bainbrigge, 
dark  orange  buff,  very  fine  indeed ;  Psyche,  a  hybrid  Pompon,  clear  yellow,  a 
small-sized  flower,  but  very  good ;  Alfred  Salter,  a  well-known  good  pink 
flower ;  Christine,  pale  pink,  a  good  flat-petalled  flower ;  Dr.  Rogers,  rosy 
crimson,  a  very  striking  flower  ;  General  Slade,  deep  orange,  with  golden  tips, 
very  novel;  Princess  of  Wales,  blush,  with  silvery  tips,  a  very  fine  flower; 
Lord  Ranelagh,  a  splendid  incurved  flower,  in  colour  golden  buff;  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  deep  rich  crimson,  very  fine  and  showy ;  Triomphe  du  Nord,  dull 
red,  a  tasselled  flower,  one  of  the  best  for  pot  culture ;  Duchess  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  a  beautiful  light  flower ;  Julia  Grisi,  bright  pink,  a  very  fragrant  flower, 
scented  like  Violets ;  Vesta,  a  very  fine  incurved  white  flower,  another  good 
variety  for  pots  ;  and  Sparkler,  a  bright  reddish  orange,  distinctly  tipped  with 
gold. 

In  Mr.  Salter’s  estimation  the  tasselled  flowers  are  by  far  the  best  for  pot 
culture,  and,  judging  from  what  I  saw  here,  I  am  prepared  to  endorse  that 
question. 

A  large  batch  of  very  fine  seedlings  in  the  second  year  of  probation  were 
also  to  be  seen,  some  few  of  the  most  advanced  of  which  had  already  received 
names.  Of  these  I  can  highly  commend  the  following  : — Venus,  delicate  rosy 
pink,  a  flower  of  great  promise ;  Sam  Weller,  orange  red,  with  golden  tips ; 
Lady  Carey,  dark  rose,  very  large  and  full  flower ;  Striped  Dr.  Pocock,  reddish 
stripe  on  golden  ground,  a  fine  incurved  flower,  a  sport  from,  but  being  much 
finer  than  the  original  flower ;  Rose  Pearl,  inside  of  petals  bright  rose,  the 
backs  of  petals  pearl  colour,  a  very  fine  flower  indeed ;  Albert  Helyar,  dark 
rosy  purple,  also  very  fine  ;  Lucy  Whitehead,  transparent  pink,  a  beautiful 
variety  ;  and  Prince  of  Wales,  violet  amaranth,  very  fine  indeed.  Of  the 
unnamed  seedlings,  the  following  were  awaiting  fuller  development,  preparatory 
to  being  named  : — S.  119.  x.  2.,  amaranth  purple,  very  fine  indeed,  and  very 
novel ;  S.  5 7.  x.  2.,  golden  amber,  a  very  fine  incurved  flower;  S.  6.  x.  3.,  dark 
red  orange,  with  regular  bright  golden  tips,  very  fine  indeed;  S.  22.  x.  2.,  rose, 
with  shade,  a  flower  full  of  promise ;  and  S.  66.  x.  2.,  pale  sulphur,  with  rose 
tips,  a  very  beautiful  flower. 

In  a  small  house  were  some  short  stocky  plants  in  pots  just  coming  into 
bloom,  that  had  been  plunged  out  of  doors  during  the  summer,  and  stopped 
back  four  times.  They  were — Prince  Albert,  bright  dark  red  ;  Alma,  dark 
purplish  red ;  Her  Majesty,  rose ;  and  Chevalier  Domage,  bright  gold,  very 
early  in  coming  into  bloom,  and  some  other  varieties  not  yet  expanded. 

In  the  garden,  growing  in  the  open  air,  on  a  south-east  border,  was  a  large 
collection  of  Pompons,  among  which  the  following  were  conspicuous  by  their 
excellent  quality  : — Figaro,  salmon  red,  very  fine ;  Christiana,  yellow,  with 
brownish  tips  ;  Madame  Fould,  yellowish  cream,  tinted  with  rose,  very  pretty 
and  free-blooming ;  Mrs.  Dix,  deep  rose  and  white,  a  very  handsome  flower  of 
fine  form  ;  Ariadne,  creamy  sulphur,  with  brown  tips,  very  fine  ;  Canary  Bird, 
golden  yellow  ;  Bernot,  yellow,  very  early  and  free  ;  Arvina,  dark  crimson,  with 
white  pencillings,  a  free  but  late-blooming  variety ;  Adonis,  rose,  with  darker 
tips,  very  fine  and  free  ;  Marabout,  a  very  pretty  light  flower,  with  feathered  or 
fringed  petals ;  Miss  Julia,  dark  red  chestnut,  double,  and  very  free  ;  the  golden 
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and  rose-coloured  varieties  of  Cedo  Nulli — Morceau,  a  hybrid  Pompon,  colour 
dark  rose,  tipped  with  white  ;  and  Florence,  dark  rose,  very  fine. 

Both  in  and  out  of  doors  I  observed  several  of  the  Anemone-flowered  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  but  I  cannot  work  up  any  great  amount  of  enthusiasm  over  them. 
The  fact  that  they  are  cultivated  proves  that  they  have  their  admirers,  and  our 
Chrysanthemum  raisers  seem  to  be  also  engaged  in  improving  this  somewhat 
restricted  class.  I  have  occasionally  seen  a  stand  of  cut  blooms  of  Anemone- 
flowered  varieties  at  an  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  but  I  have  always 
considered  that  a  stand  of  Zinnia  elegans  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  them. 

Quo. 


THE  PLANTING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

How  frequently  we  see  trees  after  planting  exhibit  visible  signs  of  being 
badly  treated !  It  would  seem,  if  one  were  to  judge  from  the  manner  in  which 
planting  is  sometimes  executed,  that  no  care  is  manifested  about  the  ultimate 
result,  and  that  the  sole  object  is  to  cover  the  roots  with  soil  and  leave  the 
tree  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  the  following  remarks  I  shall  state,  for  the 
information  of  those  who  are  inexperienced  in  such  matters,  the  proper  method 
to  be  followed  to  insure  success. 

Fruit  trees  may  be  planted  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  until  the  rising  of  the 
sap  in  spring ;  but  autumnal  planting  is  preferable  to  any  other.  November 
is  unquestionably  the  best  month  for  the  work,  providing  it  be  gloomy,  as  it 
usually  is.  After  some  heavy  dewy  mornings,  when  you  are  sure  of  wet 
weather,  seize  the  opportunity,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that,  by  properly  con¬ 
ducting  the  removal  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  month,  there  will  not  be  one 
failure  in  a  hundred  plants  ;  for  the  trees  will  push  forth  some  new  roots 
before  the  commencement  of  severe  weather,  and  will  have  partly  established 
themselves  before  the  action  of  the  sap  in  the  spring  following  takes  place. 
But  if  the  work  has  to  be  done  in  winter,  do  it  when  the  weather  is  mild,  as  a 
frosty  air  soon  damages  the  tender  fibres.  Whatever  time  of  year  you  may 
choose  to  plant  in,  let  it  not  be  performed  in  wet  weather,  for  it  is  requisite  to 
press  the  earth  a  little,  so  that  it  may  close  upon  the  roots,  and  assist  them  in 
striking  into  the  soil ;  and  if  this  is  done  when  the  soil  is  wet  it  would  become 
like  mortar,  and  when  dry  it  sets  hard,  and  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  injurious 
to  the  trees. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  trees  are  not  planted  too  deep,  as  it  is 
always  injurious  to  them.  Never  plant  them  above  the  collar;  in  wet  heavy 
soil  6  inches  will  be  deep  enough.  Strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  under 
stratum,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  promoting  the  fertility  of  the  tree. 
If  it  should  be  a  stiff  clay,  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  lay  flat  tiles  to 
prevent  the  roots  from  striking  into  it,  and  as  this  gives  them  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion,  the  fibres  will  increase  abundantly  and  run  rapidly.  This  is  far  preferable 
to  digging  into  the  clay,  and  filling  up  the  hole  with  stones,  and  planting 
over  them,  as  is  very  often  done ;  for  the  hole  will  be  mostly  full  of  water, 
and  where  cold  stagnant  water  is  retained  about  the  roots  it  is  certain  to 
produce  a  diseased  tree.  It  is  a  practice  with  me,  when  I  plant  a  tree,  always 
to  spread  out  the  roots,  and  not  do  as  it  is  practised  by  many — thrust  and 
cram  them  into  small  holes.  The  roots  are  naturally  inclined  to  grow  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  therefore  they  should  always  be  planted  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  acquire  such  a  position.  The  roots  of  such  trees  as  have  been 
previously  grown  in  pots  will  particularly  require  this  attention. 

Every  tree  should  be  watered  after  planting,  to  wash  the  earth  in  about  the 
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roots.  The  humidity  of  the  earth,  or  the  moistness,  are  no  reasons  why  this 
should  not  be  done,  as  it  may  be  found,  on  a  narrow  inspection,  that  the  roots, 
though  surrounded,  are  not  closely  embraced  by  the  soil,  but  that  there  are 
cavities  within  where  the  roots  will  become  mouldy  and  die ;  and  in  dry  seasons 
everything  newly  transplanted  requires  attention  as  to  water.  Stake  and  tie 
every  tree  at  once  after  planting.  Make  this  a  rule  without  any  exception  ; 
for  I  know  wre  are  apt  to  say,  when  it  is  calm,  that  the  wind  will  do  no  harm : 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  little  wind  will  do  a  great  amount  of  harm ;  for  when 
a  fresh-planted  tree  is  moved  to  and  fro  it  breaks  off  the  young  fibres,  and 
causes  a  smooth  plastered  hole  round  the  collar  of  the  tree,  which  is  the  place 
where  it  should  be  close  and  firm.  Mulching  is  a  term  which  gardeners  use 
to  signify  laying  straw  or  litter  of  any  kind  that  is  somewhat  moist,  and  not 
rotten,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  far  as  the  roots  extend.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  newly-planted  trees,  and  prevents  the  water  when  poured 
on  the  ground  from  running  away.  It  also  prevents  washing  away  the  soil ;  it 
protects  the  roots  from  frost  and  drought,  and  keeps  the  ground  from  cracking. 

In  transplanting  a  tree  set  the  most  prominent  branches  to  the  west  wind. 
The  best  aspect  for  fruit  trees  I  have  found  to  be  is  one  open  to  the  east ;  I 
have  noticed  that  there  is  more  certainty  of  getting  a  crop  of  fruit.  The 
reason,  I  think,  is  this — the  sun,  when  it  can  reach  the  trees  at  rising  with  its 
mild  rays,  dissolves  gradually  the  hoar  frost  which,  during  the  past  night,  .has 
covered  the  young  buds,  leaves,  and  blossoms,  or  setting  fruit ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  sun  is  excluded  from  the  tree  till  about  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  then  suddenly  bursts  upon  it  with  all  its  force,  the  powerful  rays  at  once 
melt  the  hoar  frost,  causing  a  sudden  thaw,  and  thus  rupturing  the  vessels  of 
these  tender  parts,  causing  them  to  drop ;  and  so  it  happens  that  many  a 
healthy  tree,  with  a  promising  show  of  blossoms,  fails  to  produce  fruit,  the 
blossoms  all  falling  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  When  plants  become  frost¬ 
bitten  the  best  mode  to  prevent  injury  from  the  effect  is  to  wash  them  or 
syringe  with  cold  water,  and,  thus  thawing  them  gradually,  the  mischief  is  in 
a  great  degree  prevented. 

I  cannot  see  how  it  is  that  fruit  trees  are  considered  out  of  place  in  a 
pleasure  garden.  I  do  not  think  a  beautiful-blossomed  tree  unfit  for  such  a 
position  because  it  bears  fruit.  Who  cannot  but  admire  the  large  blushing 
blossoms  of  the  Apple  tree  ?  Is  it  banished  to  the  kitchen  garden  merely 
because  of  the  golden  fruit  which  it  produces  in  autumn  ?  If  it  bore  no  fruit 
at  all  W'e  should  prize  it  for  its  bloom.  What  can  be  more  elegant  than  a 
standard  Cherry  in  its  habit,  its  blossom,  and  its  fruit  ?  and  yet  how  seldom  it 
is  seen  except  in  some  out-of-the-way  place.  Is  it  because  of  its  usefulness 
that  it  cannot  get  a  place  among  the  flowers  ?  Is  anything  more  bold  in  its 
outline,  or  stately  in  its  growth,  than  the  Pear  tree,  with  its  pyramid  of  snow- 
white  blossoms,  and  in  September  with  its  rich  golden  foliage,  furnishing  one 
of  the  finest  of  autumnal  tints  ?  but  because  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
gathering  from  it  some  rich  juicy  fruit,  no  one  dreams  of  planting  it  for  its 
beauty.  The  Plum  tree  no  one,  I  think,  can  look  on  without  pleasure — in  the 
autumn  the  purple  and  golden  fruit,  hanging  in  clusters  over  our  heads  ;  and, 
again,  see  it  in  the  spring — it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  objects  in  nature ; 
it  is  picturesque  in  form,  and  clothed  with  a  robe  of  spotless  purity.  Ever¬ 
greens,  although  beautiful  and  ornamental  for  the  winter,  have  a  certain  dull¬ 
ness  in  summer,  unless  relieved  by  deciduous  plants  which  have  bright  blossoms 
and  lively  tints  of  green.  I  think  we  should  not  fear  to  mix  our  fruit  trees 
with  our  flowers  and  shrubs.  They  might  be  grouped  with  respect  to  their 
blossoms,  fruit,  and  foliage,  which  would  produce  a  beautiful  effect,  and  a  new 
feature  would  be  added  to  the  English  style  of  gardening.  There  are  other 
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beautiful  plants  we  might  add  to  the  pleasure-ground  that  would  answer  the 
twofold  purpose,  and,  when  we  pass  them,  we  might  help  ourselves  to  their 
delicious  fruit  without  at  all  diminishing  the  pleasures  of  the  garden — such  as 
Mulberries,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries ;  and  if  rightly  managed  might  be 
as  grateful  to  the  sight  in  spring,  and  to  the  smell  and  taste  in  summer.  Let 
us  not  discard  beautiful  trees  or  shrubs  merely  because  we  know  that  they 
will  produce  fruit,  and  condemn  them  forthwith  to  the  kitchen  garden ;  but  let 
us  regard  them  for  their  beauty,  and  the  pleasure  they  afford,  and  our  pleasure 
gardens  wrill  rejoice  in  ornaments  that  they  have  not  hitherto  known. 

Hazelwood ,  Upper  Norwood.  N.  Cole. 


BEDDING  FOR  WINTER  AND  SPRING. 

The  advantage  of  replanting  bulbs  left  in  the  ground  over  the  season  upon 
the  turned-down  spit  will  be  manifest,  when  it  is  considered  that  by  the  time 
the  summer  bedding  is  removed,  they  have  all  pushed  a  great  quantity  of  long 
white  roots,  which  can  be  spread  out  and  covered  over  without  checking  the 
growth  of  the  bulb  ;  whereas,  if  planted  by  the  dibber,  in  the  common  way, 
there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  down  any  depth.  Allowing  for  the 
edging,  where  the  rows  of  Crocuses  are,  a  mark  is  made  for  the  othep  rows  of 
Tulips,  Narcissus,  &c.  The  border  is  then  covered  with  the  surface  arrange¬ 
ment,  allowing  a  small  space  between  the  rows  for  the  bulbs  to  come  up ;  but 
they  should  form  no  part  of  this  arrangement,  except  this  small  space  left  to 
prevent  their  heaving  up  the  surface  rows.  Tulips  and  Narcissus  are  stately 
plants,  and  make  their  own  display  independent  of  the  surface  bloom.  In  this 
border  there  is  first  a  broad  belt  of  Aubrietia  purpurea,  then  yellow  Crocus, 
with  good  bold  rows  behind  of  Arabis  variegata ;  second,  red  Daisy  ;  third, 
blue  Ilepatica,  and  Scilla;  fourth,  Polyanthus  ;  fifth, dwarf  yellow  Wallflower; 
sixth,  white  Queen’s  Stock;  seventh,  red  Italian  Wallflower,  with  a  back  of 
the  Giant  Brompton  Stock.  The  yellow  Wallflower  is  of  our  own  rearing, 
and  a  great  acquisition  to  spring-flowering  plants.  It  may  be  termed  a  per¬ 
petual  bloomer,  as  it  is  seldom  without  a  bloom  all  the  year  round,  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and  always,  as  yet,  come  true. 

We  have  now  nearly  finished  Tulip  planting,  and  to  follow  the  prevailing 
summer  style  have  divided  all  the  beds  into  three  colours — for  example,  the 
centre  of  twro  is  La  Candeur  Tulip,  surface  blue  Myosotis,  on  each  side  a  belt 
of  the  Creamy  Silene ;  other  two  are,  Rex  Rubrorum  Tulip,  with  the  surface 
pink  Silene  pendula,  with  belt  of  Silene  rubella — this  is  a  charming  dwarf 
spring  plant.  Again,  we  have  Yellow  Rose  Tulip,  yellow  Alyssum,  and  the 
belt,  white  Arabis. 

In  a  large  ribbon-border  nearly  ^finished,  we  have  the  first  row  a  white 
Crocus ;  second,  blue  and  white  single  Violets  ;  third,  two  rows  red  Daisy  ; 
fourth,  three  rows  pink  Daisy  ;  fifth,  four  rows  white  Daisy  ;  sixth,  four  rows 
yellow  Pansy ;  seventh,  five  rows  blue  Pansy ;  eighth,  six  rows  purple 
Pansy  ;  ninth,  mixed  Silene  ;  tenth,  Anemone  ;  eleventh,  Wallflower  ;  twelfth, 
Queen  Stock  ;  the  last  a  good  row  of  Honesty  (Lunaria  biennis),  pegged  down. 

Cliveden.  ( To  be  continued.')  J.  Fleming. 


BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 

These  are  multiplying  rapidly  :  but  are  they  improving  in  the  same  ratio  ?  is  the 
question  with  which  those  who  have  to  employ  them  to  any  extent  are  concerned. 
I  fancy  it  would  be  the  safest  policy  to  bed  each  supposed  new  kind  out — not  only 
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in  one  season,  but  .two  at  least ;  and  not  only  in  one  locality,  but  several — in  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Before  letting  out,  reports  furnished  from  each  party 
who  grew  them,  would  be  a  safe  guarantee  of  their  merits  or  otherwise.  What  is 
frequently  good  in  one  district,  is  equally  as  indifferent  in  another,  and,  for  my 
own  part,  I  put  little  faith  in  the  judgment  passed  upon  a  bedding  plant  grown  in 
a  pot.  The  system  of  judging  such  things  seems  unnatural. 

The  raisers  of  bedding  Geraniums  are,  I  fear,  losing  sight  of  one  of  the 
most  important  qualifications  a  bedding  plant  should  possess — I  need  scarcely  say 
I  refer  to  habit.  We  are  too  prone  to  look  at  nothing  but  an  immense  truss  of  a 
given  colour,  often  overlooking  a  dwarf  habit  with  profuseness  of  blooming. 
Little  David  and  Osborne’s  Brilliant,  I  consider  two  very  fair  models  of  what  con¬ 
stitute  a  really  good  bedder.  Brilliant  stands  high  in  my  estimation,  as  one  by 
far  the  best  for  general  purposes  in  the  variegated  section — at  the  same  time,  if 
variegation  was  better  defined,  it  would  make  a  great  improvement.  Little  David 
stands  still  at  the  head  of  the  plain-leaved  scarlets.  The  practice  of  the  present 
day  seems  too  much  after  novelty,  disregarding  old  friends  who  have  served  many 
good  turns.  Tom  Thumb  still  stands  Al,  in  certain  districts ;  the  field  is  all 
Tom’s  own,  notwithstanding  such  a  host  of  rivals.  I  saw  Tom  this  season  in  a 
cottager’s  garden,  and  truly  I  never  saw  aught  better  in  the  scarlet  section. 

Wrotham  Park,  Barnet .  John  Edlington. 


GARDENING  IN  ODD  PLACES. 

There  is  nothing  more  true  than  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  ; 
and  a  short  time  ago  I  saw  this  exemplified  in  a  striking  degree  as  applied  to 
gardening. 

The  taste  of  the  age  is  for  Ferns,  variegated  leaves,  green  leaves,  and  foliage 
of  all  descriptions  large  and  small ;  and  I  was  lately  particularly  struck  on  visiting 
a  very  noted  place,  to  find  the  sort  of  place  that  this  taste  had  called  into  use  for 
its  gratification.  Some  back  sheds  had  been  converted  into  Fern-houses  on  the 
most  scientific  and  modern  principles.  Jutting  rockwork  rose  up  to  the  roof  and 
covered  the  back  wall ;  the  same  was  introduced  in  the  front  with  cocoa-nuts  and 
old  roots  fastened  up  here  and  there  to  break  the  sameness  and  to  make  a  better 
variety,  or  to  be  more  conspicuous  and  more  distinctly  examined.  The  whole  was 
as  healthy  and  green  as  the  most  fastidious  Fern-lover  could  desire.  Between  the 
jutting  of  the  rocks  was  occasionally  a  large  specimen  ;  and  hanging  down,  and 
from  prominent  points  were  many  of  the  creeping  varieties.  There  could  be  no 
mistake  about  the  place  suiting  them,  as  on  the  wood  of  some  occasional  lights 
introduced  into  the  roof  were  quantities  vegetating,  and  also  in  crevices  of  the 
part  cemented,  where  any  lodgement  of  something  to  exist  upon  had  accumulated. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  find  so  much  interest  and  high  cultivation  in  such  an  odd 
place.  _ _ _ _  P* 


VINES  AT  THE  VINERY,  GARSTON. 

I  have  been  lately  at  The  Vineyard,  tasting  and  admiring  Mr.  Meredith’s 
wonderful  Grapes.  It  is  quite  surprising  to  see  the  extraordinary  large  bunches 
of  Barbarossa  in  that  north  house  of  his;  I  should  think  three  bunches  in  that 
house  would  weigh  from  27  to  29  lbs.,  and  they  are  as  black  as  jet.  The  Vines 
are  only  two  years  old.  Black  Alicante  was  also  wonderfully  fine.  I  saw  six  plants 
of  it  at  Lord  Derby’s  that  had  only  been  planted  twelve  months.  They  had  made 
most  excellent  canes,  and  had  each  a  bunch  weighing  not  less  than  3  lbs. ;  and  one 
of  the  Vines  had  two  bunches  on  it.  I  have  little  doubt  but  this  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  Grapes  grown ;  and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
bunches  I  have  ever  seen.  Some  bunches  I  saw  of  it  at  Mr.  Meredith’s  were 
marvellously  fine  ;  and  these  wonderful  Grapes  are  grown  in  a  common  shed 
covered  with  glass,  and  without  any  bottom  heat.  There  are  only  two  or  three 
rows  of  pipes  on  the  surface  of  the  borders. 


J.  Wills. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society.  — ■  The 
Chrysanthemum  Show  on  the  9th  of  last 
month  was  a  failure,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
Mr.  Forsyth’s  plants,  and  his  and  Messrs. 
Downie  &  Co.’s  cut  blooms,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  more  than  usual  for  the  few 
visitors  to  have  seen.  Mr.  Forsyth’s  plants 
were  good,  but  by  no  means  equal  to*  those 
which  he  exhibited  next  day  at  the  Stoke 
Newington  Show,  and  a  week  later  at  the 
Agi'icultural  Hall.  Among  Messrs.  Downie’s 
cut  blooms  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  Alfred 
Salter  were  remarkable  for  their  large  size. 
At  the  Floral  Committee  held  on  the  previous 
day  there  was  also  little  to  see.  Messrs.  Ivery 
sent  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of 
British  Ferns,  among  which  were  several  new 
forms.  Messrs.  Waterer  &  Godfrey  a  very 
distinct  glaucous  variety  of  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana,  which  was  awarded  a  first-class  cer¬ 
tificate  ;  and  Messrs.  Lee  a  very  showy  variety 
of  Epiphyllum  truncatum,  called  tricolor,  the 
flowers  being  bright  scarlet  shaded  with 
purple,  and  the  backs  of  the  petals  having  a 
bronzy  tint.  Being  considered  a  valuable 
plant  for  autumnal  decoration,  a  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded  for  it.  On  the  same 
day  a  very  interesting  and  entertaining  lecture 
on  Cotton  was  given  by  Major  Trevor  Clarke, 
who,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  re¬ 
mark,  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  has  raised  several  varieties  in  his 

stoves  at  Daventry. - The  programme  for 

1865  has  just  come  out,  and  it  appears  that  all 
shows  are  to  be  held  on  Saturdays  ;  the  first 
is  a  Hyacinth  show,  to  take  place  on  the 
18th  of  March ;  then  follows  an  Azalea  show 
on  the  8  th  of  April,  one  of  Orchids  on  the 
13th  of  May,  of  Pelargoniums  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  a  principal  summer  show  of  fruit  and 
flowers  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  to  be 
followed  a  week  later — viz.,  on  the  17th,  by 
a  show  of  Azaleas,  with  the  flowers  trained, 
partially  trained,  or  in  their  natural  growth. 
A  Rose  show  is  to  be  held  on  the  1st  of  July, 
an  exhibition  of  plants  with  ornamental  or 
variegated  foliage  on  the  8th,  one  of  Liliacese 
and  Amaryllidacese  on  the  1 5th,  a  great  show 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  22nd,  and  one 
of  Ferns  and  their  allies  on  the  29th.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  above  a  fruit  and  vegetable  show 
is  to  be  held  on  the  second  week  in  December ; 
and  the  experiment  is  to  be  tried  of  inviting 
Fellows  and  others  to  exhibit  any  plants  that 
they  may  think  interesting  on  every  Saturday 
throughout  the  year.  Fortnightly  meetings, 
similar  to  those  formerly  held  at  Regent 
Street,  are  also  to  be  revived.  The  schedules 
of  prizes  have  not  yet  been  issued,  but  the 
certificate  system  is,  we  believe,  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  abandoned,  exeept  in  the  case 
of  new  plants,  &c.,  and  some  of  the  minor 
shows. 


Exhibition  at  Amsterdam. —  An  inter¬ 
national  horticultural  exhibition  is  to  be  held 
at  Amsterdam  in  the  spring  of  next  year,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  congress  of  botanists  and 
horticulturists.  The  objects  invited  are  new 
plants,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Conifers, 
and  other  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  Orchids, 
Palms,  Ferns,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons.  Ca¬ 
mellias,  Roses,  bulbs,  fruit,  vegetables,  table 
decorations,  and  objects  of  ornament  and 
utility.  Altogether  there  are  175  classes  in 
which  prizes  are  offered,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  £1100.  The  Secretary  is  M. 
J.  H.  Krelage,  of  Haarlem. 

Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Yienna. — 
An  international  exhibition  of  plants,  flowers, 
fruit,  &c.,  is  to  be  held  at  Yienna  from  the 
22nd  to  the  27th  of  next  April.  The  schedule 
comprises  fifty-two  classes,  and  intending  ex¬ 
hibitors  are  required  to  send  in,  before  the 
18th  of  April,  lists  of  the  objects  which  they 
propose  sending,  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Beer, 
the  Secretary,  Ringstrape,  Wien. 

The  Chrysanthemum. — -We  understand 
that  Mr.  Salter,  of  Hammersmith,  than  whom 
no  man  is  more  capable  of  the  task,  has  a 
work  in  preparation  in  which  the  history  and 
culture  of  the  plant  will  be  treated  on,  and 
which  doubtless  will  contain  much  valuable 
information.  His  show-house  is  now  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sight,  and  being  most  artistically  arranged 
so  as  to  produce  the  best  effect,  it  is  well  worth 
inspection,  whether  interested  in  the  flower  or 
not.  It  consists  of  above  1800  pots,  and  com¬ 
prises  many  new  and  beautiful  varieties 
selected  from  many  thousands  of  seedlings, 
several  of  which  are  equal  in  point  of  merit 
to  the  beautiful  ones  figured  at  page  49  of  this 
Volume.  At  the  Stoke  Newington  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Hall  Shows,  specimen  plants,  both 
the  large-flowered  and  the  Pompons,  were 
excellent ;  and  of  cut  blooms  there  was  an  ex¬ 
tensive,  varied,  and  fine  display,  showing 
that  the  interest  and  popularity  of  this  valu¬ 
able  autumn  flower  is  by  no  means  on  the 
decline,  especially  on  the  north  side  of  London, 
where  it  has  long  been  warmly  cherished; 
whilst  the  love  for  it  seems  to  be  extending 
to  all  parts  of  the  country — for  instance,  to 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  where  large  shows 
are  at  this  season  held. 

The  Florists’  Guide.  —  This  popular 
periodical,  which  has  hitherto  been  published 
at  Nottingham,  is  about  to  become  a  member 
of  the  metropolitan  horticultural  press,  and 
will,  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  be  issued 
from  the  office  of  this  Journal.  Mr.  William 
Dean,  of  Shipley,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
so  ably  conducted  “Gossip  of  the  Garden,” 
and  subsequently  “  The  Florists’  Guide,”  will 
still  preside  as  Editor,  and  he  will  be  assisted 
by  all  the  ability  and  talent  of  the  floral 
community. 
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Mr.  R.  Smith’s  Nursery  at  "Worcester. 
— Mr.  Keane  states  in  “The  Journal  of 
Horticulture,”  that  in  this  extensive  nursery 
there  are  sixteen  houses,  and  1000  pits,  covered 
with  64,000  square  feet  of  glass,  in  addition 
to  which  there  are  three  acres  of  raised  brick 
beds  for  newly  transplanted  stock,  over  which 
lights  can  be  placed.  The  number  of  men 
employed  is  never  less  than  seventy,  and  is 
sometimes  as  great  as  130.  400,000  stakes, 

and  80  tons  of  pots  are  annually  used. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  John  Green,  for  many  years  gardener 
to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  of  Lower  Cheam,  died  on 
the  last  day  of  October,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  As  an  exhibitor  he  was  eminently 
successful,  particularly  with  Azaleas,  Cacti, 
and  other  stove  and  greenhouse  plants ;  and 
there  was  seldom  an  exhibition  at  Chiswick 
at  which  he  did  not  carry  off  several  prizes ; 
and  at  the  Regent’s  Park,  and  Crystal  Palace, 
he  was  likewise  a  frequent  exhibitor. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS. 


STOVE. 

Pay  great  attention  to  cleanliness ;  pick  off 
all  dead  leaves  and  flowers ;  examine  the 
plants  frequently  for  insects ;  water  only  when 
absolutely  necessary,  and  then  do  it  tho¬ 
roughly  ;  ventilate  as  freely  as  the  weather 
permits ;  maintain  a  temperature  of  from  50^* 
to  55°  by  night,  and  Rom  60p  to  65°  by  day, 
fire  heat. 

CONSERVATORY  AND  SHOW-HOUSE. 

Make  these  as  gay  and  attractive  as  possible, 
for  at  no  other  season  of  the  year  will  they  be 
more  appreciated  than  at  the  present,  when 
there  is  little  or  nothing,  in  the  way  of  flowers, 
inviting  out  of  doors.  Among  the  very  many 
beautiful  things  we  have  now-a-days  for  winter 
decoration  there  is  scarcely  anything  to  sur¬ 
pass  good  specimens  of  Azaleas,  when  in  full 
flower.  Good  plants  of  Camellias  are  also 
very  showy.  Epacrises  and  Heaths  are  also 
very  useful  for  decorative  purposes  at  this 
time.  Chinese  Primroses,  which  have  been 
much  improved  of  late,  when  well  done  are 
very  beautiful.  Add  to  these  a  few  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  and  a  few  of  the  early  forced 
bulbs,  and  you  have  abundance  wherewith  to 
make  a  good  display — not  to  mention  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  Begonias,  &c.  Pay  the  greatest 
attention  to  cleanliness ;  ventilate  freely  when 
the  weather  permits;  water  in  the  forenoon 
such  plants  as  require  it ;  dry  the  houses  by 
lighting  slight  fires  during  the  day.  In  frosty 
weather  fire  heat  will  be  necessary,  but  at 
night  keep  no  more  than  is  absolutely  re¬ 
quired. 

GREENHOUSE. 

Hardivooded  Plants. — As  fire  heat  will  be 
necessary  in  frosty  weather,  be  as  chary  as 
possible  in  the  use  of  it ;  water  when  neces- 
sary ;  ventilate  freely  when  the  weather 
permits,  but  be  careful  to  guard  against  cold 
currents ;  occasionally  turn  the  specimen 
plants,  and  look  over  for  insects.  Softwooded 
Plants. — Fuchsias  intended  to  be  grown  large 
specimens  should  now  be  encouraged.  Spare 
no  labour  to  keep  everything  in  a  healthy 
vigorous  state.  Azaleas.  —  Those  intended 
to  flower  early  should  have  a  temperature  of 
about  50°  by  night  and  60Q  by  day;  they 
will  also  require  attention  in  watering.  Those 
for  late  flowering  should  have  as  much  air  as 


the  state  of  the  weather  permits,  and  they 
should  have  just  sufficient  heat  and  water  to 
keep  them  in  a  healthy  state.  Calceolarias. 
— Shrubby  and  half  shrubby  kinds  are  now 
freely  propagated  in  gentle  heat;  they  also 
grow  fast  in  an  intermediate  house,  but  like 
most  softwooded  plants,  soon  get  infested  with 
green  fly  if  not  kept  clean,  and  fumigated 
occasionally.  Camellias.  —  Attend  carefully 
to  the  watering  of  these ;  give  air  when  the 
weather  is  fair,  but  this  house  should  on  the 
whole  be  kept  tolerably  warm,  without  using 
too  much  fire  heat.  Most  of  the  sorts  that  have 
had  previous  attention,  with  regard  to  fire  heat, 
&c.,  will  now  be  in  full  flower,  and  the  general 
collection  will  be  advancing  into  bloom. 
Cinerarias. — These  plants  will  now  require 
particular  attention  to  keep  clean ;  look  over 
frequently,  and  pick  off  any  decaying  or 
decayed  foliage,  and  sulphur  such  as  have  the 
mildew  ;  stand  the  plants  as  thin  as  your  room 
will  allow,  so  that  they  may  get  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  through  them  ;  place  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible,  and  be  careful  not  to  let 
them  have  a  cold  frosty  current,  which  will 
curl  and  disfigure  the  foliage;  thin  out  the 
small  leaves,  and  peg  down  the  large  foliage  of 
the  large  plants ;  fumigate  occasionally  to 
prevent  the  green  fly ;  remove  a  few  of  the 
earliest  kinds  to  an  intermediate  house  for 
early  flowers.  Pelargoniums — These  will  re¬ 
quire  much  care  to  prevent  their  getting 
drawn,  as  many  of  them  are  growing  freely, 
and,  therefore,  will  want  plenty  of  air  at  all 
favourable  opportunities,  and  all  the  room  that 
can  be  spared.  Any  plants  which  require 
shifting  should  be  done  at  once.  Keep  them 
close  for  a  few  weeks,  until  they  have  struck 
root  into  the  fresh  soil.  Attend  to  former 
directions  as  to  keeping  the  plants  clean, 
especially  the  fancies,  as  the  decaying  foliage 
injures  the  branches  if  not  quickly  removed, 
and  also  the  tieing  out  and  training  of  the 
shoots,  particularly  those  that  have  become  a 
little  drawn ;  by  so  doing  they  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  and  benefited,  if  not  crowded.; 
the  plants  should  be  kept  tolerably  dry  at  this 
season,  therefore,  do  not  be  too  liberal  in  the 
supply  of  water. 

EORCING. 

By  setting  a  good  batch  of  Sea-kale,  Ehu- 
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barb,  and  Asparagus  roots  to  work  about  every 
three  weeks  on  a  nice  regular  bottom  heat 
there  will  not  be  any  difficulty  in  having  a 
constant  supply  of  these  things.  Attend  to 
the  watering,  &c.,  of  French  Beans — and  sow 
for  succession ;  sow  Mustard  and  Cress  weekly. 
Hardy  Shrubs. — Introduce  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Rhodoras,  Deutzias,  Lilacs, 
Roses,  &c.  See  directions  in  last  month’s 
calendar.  Peach. — Those  who  require  Peaches 
in  May  should  lose  no  time  in  setting  the 
early  house  to  work.  The  trees  should  be  well 
washed  with  a  mixture  of  clay,  sulphur,  soft 
soap,  lime,  and  tobacco-water,  made  to  about 
the  consistency  of  paint ;  the  shoots  should 
then  be  neatly  tied  to  the  trellis-work,  and 
the  borders  should  have  a  good  soaking  of 
water.  Cover  the  outside  borders  with  fer¬ 
menting  material,  sufficient  to  cause  a  genial 
warmth  in  them.  Syringe  the  trees  two  or 
three  times  daily,  and  maintain  a  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere.  For  the  first  three  or  four  weeks 
keep  up  a  temperature  at  night  of  from  40°  to 
45°,  and  by  day  of  from  50°  to  55 Q  fire  heat 
•with  an  increase  of  8°  to  10?  by  sun  heat. 
Pinery. — Avoid  everything  that  may  in  the 
least  degree  cause  excitement  at  this  season. 
See  directions  in  previous  calendars.  Straw¬ 
berry, — A  good  batch  of  Black  Prince  and 
Keens’  Seedling  should  now  be  set  on  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  in  a  pit ;  they  must  be  kept  near 
the  glass,  so  as  to  have  all  the  light  possible. 
Air  should  be  given  whenever  the  state  of  the 
weather  permits.  See  that  the  stock  of  plants 
is  safe  in  frosty  weather.  Vinery. — Where 
the  roots  are  all  in  the  outside  borders  the 
greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  cover¬ 
ings  of  fermenting  material,  so  as  to  keep  a 
regular  nice  heat  in  the  border  without  fluctu¬ 
ating.  Raise  the  temperature  gradually  as  the 
young  shoots  advance  in  growth.  The  tem¬ 
perature  at  night  should  not  exceed  60°  until 
the  bunches  are  coming  into  bloom,  when  it 
should  be  kept  at  about  65Q,  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  by  day  at  thgf  time  of  about  70°.  Rub 
off  all  superfluous  shoots  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  attend  regularly  to  the  tying  down  and 
stopping  of  those  that  are  retained. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  principal  operation  in  this  department 
at  present  is  manuring,  digging,  and  trenching 
all  vacant  ground,  to  be  in  readiness  for  crop¬ 
ping  by-and-by :  this  work  should  be  for¬ 
warded  at  every  favourable  opportunity. 
Protect  Celery  and  Endive  from  severe  frost ; 
some  of  the  largest  plants  of  the  latter  may 
be  taken  up  and  placed  thickly  together  in  pits 
to  blanch.  Give  air  every  fine  day  to  Cauli¬ 
flower  and  Lettuce  plants  under  glass.  Make 
a  sowing  of  Sangster’s  No.  1,  or  some  other 
early  Pea ;  also  a  small  sowing  of  Mazagan 
Beans  on  a  sheltered  border. 

ERTJIT  GARDEN. 

Proceed  with  all  planting  operations  if  the 


weather  continues  favourable,  if  much  wet 
or  severe  frosts  set  in,  this  operation  had 
better  be  deferred  till  February  or  March. 
Proceed  with  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  all 
hardy  fruit  trees  at  all  times  when  the  weather 
permits,  beginning  with  Cherries,  Pears,  and 
Plums.  Attend  to  previous  directions  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  trees  free  from  scale  and  moss.  Prune 
Currants  and  Raspberries  ;  when  finished  the 
soil  should  be  dressed  with  rich  manure,  and 
forked  in  between  the  rows.  Protect  Figs 
from  frost,  either  by  covering  with  Fern  or 
straw,  or  tied  in  bundles  and  bound  with  hay- 
bands.  The  fruit-stores  will  require  looking 
over  often,  and  all  decayed  or  spotty  fruit  re¬ 
moved  ;  no  air  or  light  need  be  admitted  after 
this  time  except  the  stores  be  damp,  when  a 
little  air  may  be  given  on  dry  days.  Trench 
and  manure  ground  for  new  plantations  of 
Currants  and  Gooseberries,  and  for  planting 
Strawberries  in  the  spring. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Little  need  be  added  here  to  last  month’s 
directions ;  look  over,  and  see  that  these  are 
attended  to.  Keep  the  stock  of  bedding-out 
plants  as  hardy  as  possible,  by  giving  air  as 
freely  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  keeping 
them  rather  dry  at  the  roots.  Roses  which  are 
found  to  be  tender,  if  lifted  and  laid  in  against 
a  north  wall  with  their  tops  covered  with  a 
mat,  or  laid  in  in  any  sheltered  corner,  pro¬ 
tected  with  a  sprinkling  of  litter  or  dry  fern, 
will  not  be  injured  by  the  severest  frost.  Cold 
Frames. — Protect  well  against  frosts,  but  be 
careful  to  give  air  whenever  the  weather  per¬ 
mits,  so  as  to  guard  against  damp,  which  is  as 
fatal  to  many  things  at  this  season  a3  frost. 
Water  in  the  forenoons,  and  then  only  when 
absolutely  required.  Roses.  — Those  of  our 
readers  who  have  neglected  last  month’s  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  planting,  may,  while  the  weather 
keeps  open  still  by  availing  themselves  of  the 
present  open  weather,  hope  for  blooms  next 
season.  Protect  Teas  and  Chinas  on  their  own 
roots  with  moss,  fern,  or  coal  ashes  ;  -where  the 
ground  is  stiff,  3  or  4  inches  thick  may  be  used, 
and  after  being  well  saturated  with  liquid 
manure,  dug  in  in  the  spring,  with  much  ad- 
vantage  to  the  plants.  Standards  of  delicate 
varieties  may  be  taken  up  and  laid  in  some  pro¬ 
tected  corner,  with  their  heads  to  the  north, 
covered  with  a  mat. 

florist’s  flowers. 

Auriculas. — These  should  be  quiet  at  this 
season ;  give  them  sufficient  water  to  keep 
them  alive  only;  but  keep  them  clean  of  all 
dead  foliage,  and  give  plenty  of  air.  Carnations 
and  Picotees. — These  will  now  require  going 
over,  to  clean  them  of  all  dead  foliage,  and 
slightly  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil;  give 
scarcely  any  water,  but  keep  the  lights  off 
during  fine  weather.  Dahlias. — Seeds  may 
be  cleaned  during  this  dull  time,  and  wintered 
in  a  tolerably  diy  place ;  damp  or  very  dry 
situations  will  be  alike  injurious. 
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